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"Studies 
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his colleagues and friends 


ub 5 وان كنت الاخير‎ dl, 
لآت با لم تستطعه الاوائل‎ 
17ل .]544 سب‎ al-Ma‘arri. 


FOREWORD 


HIS special issue of the Bulletin appears in honour of a double anniversary— 
the seventy-fifth birthday of Professor Minorsky and the twentieth 
anniversary of his joining the School of Oriental Studies (as it then was). 

It is an appropriate moment in his long and illustrious career for his 
colleagues and friends to salute the rare qualities, both personal and academic, 
which have won for him the honour and distinction which he so justly enjoys ; 
and it is in that spirit that those who have been able to contribute to this 
volume offer him the studies which it contains. They are intended as a slight 
recognition of the debt which the authors, and Orientalists generally, owe to 
Professor Minorsky’s profound and wide-ranging scholarship. 


Vladimir Minorsky was born on 5th February, 1877, in Korcheva, a small 
town on the Volga, now lying submerged at the bottom of the Moscow sea. He 
was educated in Moscow. As a gold medallist of the Fourth Grammar-School 
he entered the University of Moscow where he read Law from 1896 to 1900. 
On his graduation he studied Oriental Languages at the Lazarev Institute for 
three years. 

In 1903 he entered the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, serving from 
1904 to 1908 in Persia and from 1908 to 1912 in 8%. Petersburg and Turkestan ; 
and in 1911, jointly with a British representative, he carried out a mission in 
North-Western Persia. In 1912 he was appointed to the Russian Embassy in 
Constantinople, and in the following year acted as Imperial Russian Commis- 
sioner on the international commission for the delimitation of the Turko-Persian 
frontier. He was next appointed to the Russian Legation in Tehran, from where, 
in 1919, he went to France, remaining for some years at the Russian Embassy 
in Paris. In 1923 he began to lecture on Persian literature at the Ecole Nationale 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, and later taught Turkish and Islamic history 
in the same institution, From August, 1930, to January, 1931, he acted as 
Oriental Secretary to the Exhibition of Persian Art at Burlington House, 
London. His association with London University began m 1932 when he was 
appointed lecturer in Persian at the School of Oriental Studies; in 1933 he 
became Reader in Persian Literature and History, University of London, and, 
in 1937, Professor of Persian in succession to Sir E. D. Ross. In 1944 he retired, 
receiving the title of Professor Emeritus and being appointed Honorary Fellow 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies. In 1948-9 he acted as visiting 
professor at the Fu’ad University (Cairo). E 

Other academic titles Professor Minorsky has received include that of 
Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy (1943), Honorary Member of the 


Société Asiatique of Paris (1946), and Doctor honoris causa of the University of 
Brussels (1948). At the invitation of the Persian Government he took part in 
the celebrations of the Firdausi millenary in Tehran and Tus. He attended the 
Interallied Congress of Orientalists in London (1923), the International Congress 
of Linguists in Geneva (1931), the International Congress of Orientalists in 
Leiden (1931), in Rome (1985), in Brussels (1938), in Paris (1948), and in 
Istanbul (1961). 





All the articles in this issue were specially invited. The Editorial Board, 
although their duties with this number were restricted to the issuing of 
invitations and the arrangement of the material received, are happy to associate 
themselves with this tribute to one who has given so much to the Bulletin, 
and join with the contributors in wishing him many more years of fruitful 
scholarship. 
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On Some Problems of South Arabian Epigraphy 
and Archæology : 


Ву б. Ryoxmans 


EFORE the discovery of the ancient inscriptions of southern Arabia by 
Arnaud, Halévy, Glaser, and several other explorers, knowledge of the 
pre-Islamic peoples of Yemen and Hadramawt was incomplete and imprecise, 
and was derived from the Old Testament, the annals of Assyrian kings, and 
from the classical,and Arab historians and geographers. 

Some of the 4,000 known inscriptions written in southern Arabic dialects 
help in part to restore the political, cultural, and religious history of the various 
states of Arabia Felix during a period of about twelve centuries. The most 
important of these states were Ma‘in, Saba’, Qatabän, and Hadramawt. 
Other less powerful states, such as ' Awsün, Sam‘ay, ‘Arba’, are also less well 
known and had a shorter existence. Himyar, previously a tribe of little 
importance, ended by becoming the name used in the Arab tradition for the 
united kingdom of southern Arabia before the invasion by Islam. The term 
“ Himyarites ” is still frequently used to denote the people, and is also applied 
to the dialects and to the pre-Islamic inscriptions of southern Arabia. But as 
1 have said, our knowledge of the past of these Arab countries has been greatly 
enlarged and in part transformed by the inscriptions. 

The political evolution of the four great states seems to have followed the 
same course in each case, The first stage was a theocracy, under а mukarrib, 
a man of princely rank; he exercised both religious and political power. This 
theocratic regime was followed by a secular kingship ; the tribes had to submit 
to the hegemony of a few great families of soldiers and landowners, and to these 
should be added the priests of high rank who officiated at the great temples. Two 
different views are taken of the chronological relation of the kingdoms of Ma‘in 
and Saba’. The “ short ’’ chronology is based on the view that these kingdoms 
were contemporary ; if this be accepted, the oldest Minæan inscriptions known 
probably date from the eighth century в.с. The “ long ” chronology depends on 
the assumption that the kings of Ma‘in ruled before the institution of kingship in 
Saba’, and the early Minæan inscriptions are then-dated from the twelfth 
century onwards. In the time of the Sabæan mukarribs the kingdom of Ma‘in 
was a vassal state of Saba’, and was afterwards reduced to complete subjection 
by its powerful neighbour ; the mukarribs and the first kings of Saba’ were, then, 
contemporary with the kings of Ma‘in. The hegemony of Saba‘ was first 
extended to 'Awsàn, then to Qataban and Hadramawt, which had originally 
been allied with Saba’ against 'Awsàan. 

Tt is possible to follow the course of this hegemony in the inscriptions. (ne 

1 A lecture delivered in the University of Oxford, 9th May, and at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, 12th May, 1950, 
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from Qatabän provides a curious example ; it is cut on а hbation altar brought 
to the Aden museum from ’Am‘adiya by Mr. Е. 8. Perowne.t Palæographically 
the characters are late in form; they are cut in relief, a characteristic of the 
last centuries before the conquest of Islam, and the interior of the letters is also 
cut out, a rare feature. As is well known, in the dialect of Qataban the suffixed 
pronoun of the third person is -s, and the preformative of the causative form s- 
while Sabæan in both cases has k; thus, in Qatabanian “ his lord " is written 
mr’s, “ he dedicated " sgny. Some Qatabanian inscriptions use both the s and 
the A forms in the same text. Rhodokanalis® explained this anomaly, the 
appearance of two distinct forms belonging to different dialects together, by 
assuming that one of the dynasties of Qataban used the Л dialect, which was 
accordingly adopted in court circles; this, he thought, would become the 
prevailing usage in certain official formulæ, e.g. in the invocations to deities with 
which most of the texts end, while the normal s dialect of Qataban would be 
maintained in the passages which are not stereotyped official formule. Now the 
inscription from ’Am‘adiya I have mentioned, though mutilated, points to a 
more extensive use of the forms; no s forms occur. It seems to me that this 
text must belong to a period when the Sabæan dialect with its forms replaced 
the use of the Qatabanian forms. There are other indications pointing to an 
extension of Sabæan control. In this same inscription the name of the national 
god of Qatabän, ‘Amm, occurs once as an element in a theophorous name, and 
twice by itself as the name of the god. In all three places where it occurs, an 
attempt has been made to hammer it out. From this I infer that the cult of 
‘Amm was still tolerated when the inscription was cut, but that in the end it was 
entirely prohibited under the Sabæan regime.‘ It is less reasonable to attribute 
the mutilation of the name of ‘Amm to the monotheists, either to those of 
pre-Islamic times-or to followers of Islam later, for they would probably have 
destroyed the whole inscription. . » 

It is apparent, then, that an examination of the peculiar uses of the different 
forms in any one inscription, and of the treatment that any individual object 
has received, may provide relatively precise information about the period to 
which it belongs. Other problems still await a precise solution from this point 
of view. An inscription from Kohlàn, the anoient Timna', the capital of 
Qatabàn, now in the Aden museum, is an example ; I have published a photo- 
graph and a copy.’ It records the offering of a gold statue to the god “ Dhü 
Samawi, the god of oracles, in his temple Zarban at Timna'". This god was 
previously only known from Sabæan inscriptions, which show that his cult 
was widely spread in the land of Saba’. The inscription from Kohlàn proves that 


1 R.E.S., no. 4935. Dr. Serjeant informs me that the correct form of the modern name is 
'Am'üdiya, not ’Im‘ädiya, and that it is to be explained аз a compound of 'am, known аз a 
determinative in South Arabic dialects of to-day, and 'adiya “ ancient ”. 

з See Le Muséon, lii (1939), pl. 1v, no. 220. 

1 Katabanische Texte... , ii (Vienna, 1922), pp. 79 ff. 

4G. Ryokmans, in Le Muséon, lii (1939), pp. 69—70. 

* Ryckmans, “ Inscriptions sud-arabes," no. 367, in Le Muséon, lxii (1949), pp. 62-5. 
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he had a temple in the capital of Qatabän. It is reasonable to assume that this 
temple was built after the Sabæan conquest, to which the introduction of the 
cult of Dhii Samawi would be due. However, the dialect in this inscription 
uses s forms throughout. From a palæographical standpoint the inscription 
must be late in date. I am inclined to conclude from this that in the centre of 
Qatabän there was a tendency for the s dialect to persist, while near the borders 

“it more easily disappeared, giving way to the dialect of the conquerors. It is 
obvious that the excavations now undertaken at Kohlän may enlighten us 
about the date of this building and its chronological relation to the other 
buildings of Timna‘. Archæological investigation, it need hardly be said, would 
be of inestimable help in the solution of the numerous problems which are still 
at present enigmas. Е 

The epigraphical material so far recovered comes for the most part from 
territories in the south-western part of Arabia, now divided between Yemen, 
Aden, the adjoining British Protectorate, and Hadramawt. Minwan inscriptions 
found in western Hijáz, near al Ela, the ancient Dedan, and Tabük, attest the 
existence in this region of an important Minæan colony. This area served as 
a warehouse and relay post for the caravan leaders who went backwards and 
forwards between southern Arabia and the Levant countries. The excavations 

` of Nelson Glueck at Tall al Khalaifah, the ancient "Egyón Geber, not far from 
‘Aqaba, the-naval base of Solomon’s fleet, brought to light two fragments of 
jars with South Arabic characters. The first fragment belongs to an archæo- 
logical stratum which Glueck thinks cannot be later than the eighth century B.c. 
He attributes this pottery to the people of Midian, who would in that case have 
used South Arabic writing at this time. I am more inclined to think that the 
people of northern Arabia used a North Arabic script, such as that of Lihyan or 
Thamüd. The discovery at Tall al Khalaifah is preferably to be connected with 
the large Minæan colony at al ‘Ela and Tabük; its best and most practicable 
sea outlet must have been the post at ‘Esydn Geber.! 

During the last ten years or more, surveys have been conducted by 
prospectors for fuel oil in al-Hasa, west of the Persian Gulf. These have revealed 
the existence of large cemeteries which seem to me to belong to the sphere of 
Lihyàn. Several funerary stele from the town at Thaj ? in the neighbourhood 
of Qatif, in al-Hasa, seem to be Lihyanite monuments. There are names com- 
posed of three elements, such as ’wshn’lt, “ ’Aws-servant of-Lat.” The compound 
relative is d'l, instead of the form d used in South Arabic. More than one 
generation is given in the genealogies of individuals, and there are no epithets 
with the proper names. All these features are characteristic of North Arabic 
texts. One of this type reads: “ Monument and tomb of ’Aws-hani’-Lat, son 
of Said, son of Ghassanat, of the clan Yad‘ub, tribe of Sawdab.’’ Till more 
information is available, I would assign the north-east of the Arabian peninsula 
to the North Arabic zone. It is not superfluous to point out here that the 


1 See the bibliography and commentary in R.E.S., no. 4918 bis. 
* C£, R.E.S., 4685. 
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inscribed funerary stele found by Loftus at Warka, the ancient Uruk, called 
Erech in Genesis x, 10, must also be considered Lihyanite for the same reasons 
as apply to the inscriptions from Thaj, though I previously called it Minæan.t 
It reads: “ Stele and tomb of Hantasur, son of 'Aisawu, son of Hantasur, 
'afkal of ‘Ataf.’”’ Hommel long ago compared the name ‘ysw with the Edomite 
*Es&w, Esau.? 

It is interesting to note that the only traces of ancient Arab civilization во 
far found in these regions are of a type to be connected with the northern Arabs, 
for according to Hommel it is this area which must have been the birth-place of 
the Minæans. In his opinion the Babylonian name of the land was Magan, 
which he considers identical with Arabic Ma‘an. As is well known, this identifica- 
tion was used by Hommel to establish the linguistic and cultural affinity of the 
Minæans with the Semites of Babylonis. The Minæans are supposed to have 
set out from the region of Kuwait and to have settled in south-western Arabia, 
in the north of Yemen, where they preceded the Sabæans ; at a time when the 
Sabæans were nomad tribes scattered in central Arabia, the state Ma‘in was 
already constituted. But epigraphical evidence, in so far as the inscriptions 
which have been collected up to the present are concerned, seems to be a flat 
contradiction of this hypothesis, the starting point for the whole historical 
recons;ruction by adherents of the “long” chronology. According to that 
scheme, as I have already pointed out, the kingdom of Ma'in preceded the 
kingdcm of Saba’, and was brought to an end by it ; Ma‘in must then have been 
established by the twelfth century в.с. According to the short chronology, the 
kingdoms of Ma‘in and Saba’ were contemporary for a long period, and the 
ninth to eighth centuries В.О. are considered the beginning of the history of the 
Minæans and Sabæans во far as it can be reconstituted from the documents. 

Minæan and Sabæan expansion in Arabia has left other traces than the 
Minæan colony in the north of Hijäz, already mentioned, in central Arabia. 
In the course of an expedition south of Riyadh, Mr. H. St. J. Philby explored 
the Wadi al Fau, 20° lat., where there once ran a route from Najrän to the 
Persian Gulf which is no longer used. He photographed and copied a certain 
number of inscriptions at Qariyat al-Fau which, he says, seems to have been 
a town of considerable size. An engineer of the American Arabian Oil Company 
also copied some inscriptions in the same locality ; most of them are graffiti. 
I have published all these texts? and they belong to the time of Sabæan 
domination. An inscription recording the building of a well called Tan‘am, 
bny/b’rhw/tn‘m/, found built in the masonry of the well at Qariya, is written 
in the Sabæan dialect.4 Another inscription cut on a stone now used as the 
covering for a spring, recording stone-work of some kind, is also in Sabsan.5 


1 R.E.S., no. 2089. 

з Ethnographie und Geographie des alten Orients, Munich, 1924, B. 164, Anm. 3, and also 
B. 167, Anm. 8. 

3 Le Muséon, Ixii (1949), pp. 87-103, nos. 405—430. 

* Бу., no. 406. 5 Ry., no. 426. 
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Most of the texts copied by Mr. Philby and the engineer are graffiti of a type 
which belongs palæographically to a rather late period; they may, perhaps, 
in some cases have been cut by members of caravans passing along this route. 
But a building which Mr. Philby thinks is а tomb! has a wall plastered with 
gypsum, on which there are scattered graffiti, several of them erotic in nature. 
If the brilding was a tomb, it had been abandoned and no longer served its 
original purpose when the grafite were traced. The style of the lettering is for 
the most part of the late period. The natural inference is consequently that the 
Sabæan expansion northwards was relatively late, and the inference is a further 
argument against Hommel’s hypothesis that the Sabæans were originally 
scattered as nomads in the centre of Arabia, particularly in the region of 
Khawlan, and entered Yemen at в time when Ma‘in was already beginning to 
lose its dominant position. If Hommel’s assumption were correct, one would 
expect to find in Wadi Fau archaic inscriptions or grafiti that would bear 
witness to the presence of Sabæans in that region while they were still nomads. 
The fact that the inscriptions are of a late date seems to prove the contrary ; 
they are evidence for the last stage in the history of the Sabwan kingdom, when 
Saba’ was at the height of its power, after its kings had conquered the neigh- 
bouring countries and called themselves mlk / sb’ / wdrydn / whdrmut / wymnt / 
м?т / twdm / wthmt /, “ king of Saba’ and Dhü Raydan and Hadramawt 
and Yemen and their Arabs, of the high plateau and the coastal area." The 
addition “ of their Arabs ’’ to the names of the states applies very well to the 
region of Wadi al Fau, which is situated outside the borders of Saba’ in its 
proper sense. ` 
It might be argued against what has been said that the grafits are all 
the work of members of passing caravans. But apart from the graffiti there are the 
inscriptions recording building work, for instance on a well, which prove that the 
Sabseans concerned were, in fact, settled in the country. The grafits themselves, 
then, or at least some of them, must have been written by inhabitants of the 
region, not by passing travellers. The American engineer found on a rock above 
Qariya rough drawings of human figures and animals* accompanied by 
inscriptions. “These are unquestionably scenes with a magical significance. 
Thus, оп the left of a drawing of a mountain goat are the words 'r'b / kdm /, 
“ Incantations, so." Beneath the ibex is the figure of a man running after two 
ostriches drawn in profile, one behind the other; the man holds a club in his 
right hand, a spear in his left, and below the ostriches are the words 'r'b / #kdm, 
* Incantations, s0.” It is obvious that these graffiti are not the work of members 
or leaders of caravans who cut such а scene while resting at a stopping place, 
but of ibex and ostrich hunters who unquestionably lived in this area. 
The same American engineer found a roughly traced grafito in Wadi Dawasir, 
\ 100 km. north of Qiriyat al Fau.® It reads from left to right, ‘mkr wdd ’b‘m Y, 
* Amm-karr is the lover of ’Ab-‘Amm, Y." The letters belong to the South 


1 Introductory note to Ry., no. 407. 3 Le Muston, lxii, р. 98, no. 428 ab. 
? Thid., p. 102, Ry., no. 430. 
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Arabic alphabet. This graffito might be due to a traveller passing through the 
Wadi. A careful exploration of this area might settle for us the question whether 
this part of Arabia was at any time within the zone of South Arab influence. 

Mr. Philby sent me a little while ago a copy made by Shaikh Fuad Hamza, 
Ministar of State in Su'üdi Arabia in February, 1950, from two inscriptions and 
graffiti on the rocks of Wadi Majil or Masil, 56 km. south of Duwadami, half-way 
along the route between Mecca and Riyad. Unfortunately the Shaikh had no 
time to copy the two inscriptions completely, as each is ten lines long. In so far 
as can be judged from the copies, these inscriptions belong for palæographic 
reasons to the end of the Sabæan kingdom. What has been copied confirms this 
dating by the content. The first is an inscription of Ab-karib ’As‘ad, the second 
of Ma‘ad-karib Ya'fur. Both bear in the inscriptions of Masil the titles “ King 
of Saba’ and Dhü Raydan and of Ha[dramaw]t! and of Yamanat and of their 
Arabs, of the high plateau and of the coastal region ". The inscriptions of Masil 
thus inform us that the Sabean zone of influence extended round the early years 
of the sixth century A.D. to central Arabia. Study of them will afford interesting 
information on this subject. 

What I have just said about the respective spheres of influence of the 
northern and southern communities in pre-Islamic times, and especially in 
regard to the southern Arabs about the traces of Sabæan settlements of a late 
date in central Arabia, is an apt reminder of the fact that brilliant hypotheses 
based upon linguistic facts are only to be accepted with caution, even though 
arguments in favour of these hypotheses are found by some in their interpreta- 
tions of inscriptions. In the present state of our knowledge I think it is 
impossible to agree with the proposition that the Minæans originally came from 
“ Magan ", or that the Sabæans were still in a nomad state in central Arabia 
when there was a kingdom of Ma‘in. As this double hypothesis is used as the 
basis for the “ long ” chronology, it will be understood that this scheme rests 
on precarious ground. The Minæans and Sabeans were, as we have said, settled 
throughout their history, so far as we know it, in south-western Arabia, from 
Najran to Aden and from Aden to ‘Uman. 

Sabæan inscriptions have also been discovered in the region of Aksum, of 
Yeha, and of Lake Tsana in Ethiopia. They prove that the Sabæans crossed the 
straits of Bab al-Mandeb and subjected large areas in Africa to their rule. This 
expansion was followed by the Ethiopian invasion of Arabia. 


1The two copies of Shaikh Fuad Hamza read Abs “ Abyssinians ", instead of hdrmut. 
Mr. Philby himself had the opportunity of copying the two inscriptions of Wadi Мав] on 26th May, 
1950. In the inscription of ’Ab-karib the reading is undoubtedly Adrmwt. In the inscription of 
Ma'ad-karib the copy of Philby has hb..t; the b is at the end of line 1, the two final letters of 
Ime 2 have disappeared, and the mutilation may extend to the lower part of the final letter of 
line I. In that case the mutilated d would appear as a b. The two first letters of lines 2 and 3 are 
also mutilated. Thus, it would be possible to read Abst, but I should be inclined to conjecture, 
with Philby, Adl[rmwy, or perhaps Ad||[rm]t. The conjectures due to reading Abst on the copies of 
Fuad Hamza now seem to me the consequence of incorrect data. The inscription of Ma‘ad-karib 
is dated in the year 631 of the Sabæan era, that is д.р. 516. I have recently published the two 
inscriptions in Le Muséon, Lv (1951), р. 97-106, nos. 445, 446. 
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Up to this point I have tried to draw attention to a few problems which arise 
from the study of the inscriptions. We have seen that the solution of these 
problems, to be satisfactory, must be based on evidence which is not within the 
scope of epigraphy. Even if we had a much more considerable number of 
inscriptions at our disposal, covering all the regions of southern Arabia, and 
all the periods of its history, the nature of the epigraphical evidence would only 
rarely give us an insight into those aspects of the civilization from which they 
derive, aspects I would call “esoteric”. Although we have a good deal 
of information about the political structure of the four big states, about their 
economic, social, and religious institutions, and about the main facts of their 
history, we know next to nothing about their way of living and thinking. The 
lack of literary documents, as well as of private documents, apart from a series 
of graffiti, and also the lack of archæological documents, which only excavations 
and systematic surveys would be able to supply, explain the one-sided character 
of our knowledge. To end this lecture I should like to indicate the immense 
services archæological research could render us in this field by mentioning results 
already obtained by a few expeditions. 

Time is short and I must be brief. At Yeha, in Ethiopia, in 1906, the 
Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, led by E. Littmann and D. Krencker, discovered 
and cleared a Sabæan temple, a square structure to which steps gave access. 
Tn 1928 С. Rathjens and Н. von Wissmann spent some weeks excavating the 
site of Hugga, in Yemen, not far from San‘a’. There they found the temple of 
the Sun-goddess Dhat Ba‘dan. Lastly, during the winter of 1937-8 Miss G. 
Caton-Thompson, Miss Freya Stark, and Miss E. W. Gardner, on an expedition 
supported by Lord~Wakefield, started the first excavations in the Hadramawt 
at а site near Hurayda, in Wadi ‘Amd During that season а small temple 
surrounded by five private sanctuaries, a house, and two tombs carved in the 
rock were discovered. A fair number of objects and more than fifty inscriptions, 
recovered in their proper archæological context, resulted. The decipherment of 
these texts, for the most part short dedications, made it possible for me to show 
that this temple, called mdbm, Madhabum, the name of the ancient site near 
Hurayda, was dedicated to Sin, the moon-god of Hadramawt, and that it was 
during the course of several centuries that it had undergone the two important 
changes observed in the excavations. The result of this decipherment I published 
in the report of Miss Caton-Thompson.* I need not dwell on the importance of 
this season of excavations, carried out with the full assurance of scientific 
technique. The care and efficiency with which Miss Caton-Thompson prepared 
her report will be clear to the reader, but I take the liberty of drawing your 
attention to it. Hurayda was only a, village, of no significance, situated in a 
region where access was difficult, and far from main roads of communication. 
The little temple of Sin only measured 12-50 by 9-80 metres. If the excavations 
undertaken on this site gave such appreciable results, what might not such 

1 Bibliography in G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes préislamiques, Louvam, 1951, p. 60. 

з The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha (Hadhramaut), London, 1944. 
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results be ш the case of the capital cities and large towns whose ruins are 
scattered over southern Arabia ? 

In May, 1947, M. Ahmed Fakhry, Keeper of the Egyptian Museum in 
Cairo, accepted an invitation of the Imüm Yahya and visited the principal 
pre-Islamic sites in Yemen. From this trip he brought back a rich record both 
of existing archeological monuments and of inscriptions. It should be 
mentioned that M. Fakhry was the first professional archeologist in а position 
to carry out research in Yemen according to the requirements of modern 
technique in such a survey, and also the first to be allowed to photograph a 
number of monuments and inscriptions. A preliminary report of this survey 
has been published by M. Fakhry and myself! ; the final report will be published 
this year, I hope, under the auspices of the Service des Antiquités de l'Eygpte. 

The first ancient site examined by M. Fakhry was Sirwäh, where part of the 
old city walls is still standing. The principal building, now called al-Kharibah, 
is an oval structure, in a good state of preservation. It is entirely occupied by 
the modern village, with a population of about 100 persons. This is the 
great temple of the moon-god of Saba’, ' Almaqah, the construction of which is 
recorded by an inscription still to be seen there. The famous inscription of 
Kariba- Il Watar ® is also still in situ, but it has been damaged in several places 
since Glaser’s visit, when he took squeezes. It relates the victorious campaign 
after which the mukarrtb Kariba-Il Watar took the title of king of Saba’. 
Another temple, now called Mahram Bilgis, ‘“ the temple of Bilqis,” or Dar 
Bilqis, “the house of Bilgis," is flanked by a series of pillars, their upper 
parts standing free above ground to a height of 4 to 7 metres in individual 
instances. The Dar Bilqis consists of two buildings connected by a passage, 
one of which is 29 metres long and 22-60 metres broad. It is nearly intact ; part 
of the roof still exists and several rooms are a/most entirely covered by debris. 
The neighbouring site, al-Bina, seems to have been used to control irrigation. 
A large reservoir there was intended to hold water flowing into the plain, and 
two openings from it appear to have been worked by locks. 

Маг, the second site examined by M. Fakhry, was the capital of Saba’. 
The town is situated in a vast plain now irrigated by a satla, a conduit for rain- 
water flowing from various parts of Yemen. As rain only falls at two seasons, in 
spring and in autumn, the cultivated lands are impoverished by drought during 
the remainder of the year. The mukarribs and kings of Saba’ tried to remedy 
this situation by establishing a dam about 6 km. away, in а small pass 
behind which a circular depression was used as the reservoir. The barrage 
forms 2 large dam; two openings release the water into a canal from which 
the whole region below the barrage was irrigated. Numerous- inscriptions 
record the construction and upkeep of this engineering feat, for the barrage 


1 Ahmed Fakhry, “Les Antiquités du Yemen. Un voyage à Sirwih, Marib et El-Gof,” 
and Q. Ryckmans, “Inscriptions du Yemen relevées par M. Ahmed Fakhry,” in Le Muston, 
Ixi (1948), рр. 215-248, 

* O.I.H., 366. з Glaser 1000 А and В; R.E.S., 3945 and 8946. 
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burst several times under pressure. Two big stelæ, one intact, the other broken 
into fragments,! record the restoration of the dyke, the one in the time of 
Sarahbi-’l Ya‘fur in д.р. 449-450, the other in the time of Abraha, the deputy 
of the king of Ethiopia, in a.p. 543. This last restoration was, according to 
M. Fakhry, practically a complete reconstruction. Stones bearing inscriptions 
and other earlier material were re-used in the repaired sub-structure. About 
2% miles to the south of the town, in the centre of ruins, stands Mahram Bilqis, 
* the temple of Bilqis,” known from inscriptions to be the ancient temple named 
‚ Азат, dedicated to the moon-god 'Almaqah. It is a circular structure of about 
82 to 90 metres diameter, roughly 90 yards, with walls 3-90 metres thick, 
roughly 12 feet. In front of the temple is a row of eight columns which stand 
free above the debris to a height of about 4-50 metres; this colonnade is 
independent of the temple building. M. Fakhry counted no less than seventeen 
ancient sites in the immediate neighbourhood of Marib, and thinks this number 
is far from the full tally. He believes that he recognized several farms with 
houses and irrigation installations, and he also identified ancient cemeteries. 
The village of Marib occupies part of the ancient town; the old walls, still 
discernible, had “four gateways, rectangular in shape with rounded angles. 
In certain parts the standing walls rise to a height of 6 metres; but of recent 
years the ruins at Marib have suffered a great deal of damage. Some fifteen 
pre-Islamic temples have been demolished and the stone thus collected has been 
re-used to build a great walled enclosure to accommodate government offices 
and the private quarters of the staff. 

The third important site on M. Fakhry’s route was al Hazm, the provincial 
capital of the district al-Jóf. Rather more than а mile away lies the important 
site, Madinat Haram, known from Halévy’s collection of inscriptions. The 
porch of a temple which crumbled four years ago during a storm had two 
sculptured door-posts, now lying on the ground to serve as a target for children 
throwing stones. Fortunately, M. Fakhry was able to photograph them. They 
present many analogies with those in the temple at Ma‘in. The carvings on the 
right side consist of ornament without figures, while those on the left are 
divided into nine registers separated by friezes, some of which represent inter- 
laced snakes. From the top downwards the subjects are: two suspended 
vessels, bowls, two dancing girls, two crouching mountain goats, seven spears, 
four reclining gazelles, and two superposed rows of ostriches. One is inclined to 
suppose that these subjects can be interpreted in the following way. The jars 
and bowls are to be thought of as containing offermgs, perhaps wine; many 
inscriptions refer to the vineyards, wyn. The dancing girls will be temple 
servants ; on stel» erected in front of the temple at Ma'in there are long lists 
of women dedicated to the service of the temple. In the gazelles, together with 
the necessary knives, we may see sacrificial animals; inscriptions from 
Hadramawt mention the sacrifice of these animals. The mountain goats and 
snakes are divine symbols. As to the ostriches, they may possibly have been 


1 Q.I.H., 540, 541. 
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kept in the sacred parks ; apart from their feathers, their eggs are prized even , 
to-day, and sometimes appear in the suspension of lamps in Moslem and 
Christian sanctuaries. M. Fakhry visited other places in al-Jôf, including 
al Sawda, where the city walls and about ten buildings, covered with debris, are 
still standing, in some parts to a height of 10 metres. This site, about 500 metres 
square, is one of those where M. Fakhry is most anxious to see excavations 
started, and he takes the same view of Beräqish, where there are walls and 
temples, and Ma‘in, with its great temple of ‘Athtar, the entrance porch of 
which is decorated with carvings similar to those of Madinat Haram. The 
stelee in the front court at Ma‘in bearing inscriptions recording the dedication of 
hierodules are still in place.t 

In the course of his journey M. Fakhry photographed or copied 130 
unpublished inscriptions which extend over a period of some eleven centuries, 
from the beginning of the eighth century в.с. to the end of the fifth century A.D. 
These inscriptions were copied as they lie on the ground. They fall into the 
various known classes: dedications and ex-votos, legal documents, building 
records, accounts of irrigation installations, epitaphs, inscriptions on libation 
altars. This summary gives an impression of the harvest both of inscriptional 
and archeological material that we are justified in expecting from the 
excavation of an important site. 

An American expedition organized by the Institute of Man, in Washington, 
D.C., led by Professor W. F. Albright, landed at Mukalla, in Hadramawt, with 
ten lorries, in January, 1950. It returned in early May. Work was conducted 
in the Wadi Baihan, in the northern part of the British Protectorate, including 
Timna‘, the capital of Qataban. This site, one of the most important in Arabia, 
had previously been visited by Mr. Stewart Perowne and by Mr. N. St. J. 
Groom. a political officer of the Protectorate, and I have published the inscrip- 
tions they copied. If the first season of the Albright expedition proves 
successful, it is to be continued.® "In sha Wak. 


1 See now М. Tawflk, Les monuments de Ma‘in (Yemen) [Arabic Text] (Publications de 
l'Institut Français d'Archéologie du Caire. Etudes sud-arabiques: Tome I), Cairo, 1051. 

2 Le Muséon, lxii (1949), pp. 14 f., nos. 386-393. 

3 Of. W. F. Albright, BASOR., no. 119, October, 1950, pp. 6-15. 


The Active Participle in an Arabic dialect of Сугепаіса 
By T. Е. MITORELL 


1. INTRODUCTORY 

(a) Material for the present article was obtained before and during a recent 
period of study-leave in Cyrenaica.. My particular informant, who also 
accompanied me during the tour, was Mr. Idris ‘Abdallah, from Cyrene, 
a member of the Hasa tribe. The dialect illustrated may be termed the Bedouin 
dialect of the Jebel. 

Examples are given throughout in Arabic script and follow the method used 
by my informant for writing his dialect. Thus presented, they are immediately 
intelligible to a literate Cyrenaican, who is accustomed to written colloquialisms, 
for example in letters, petitions, agreements, and vernacular (usually Bedouin) 
poems appearing in the local Press. The phonetic transcription is intended to 
suggest a pronunciation for the examples.! 

(b) The participle ? and the tenses are considered in the article within the 
verbal system. This is not, of course, to say that the grammatical categories of 
participle and the two tense-forms are not differentiated at certain points 
within a wider nominal-verbal framework. The present paragraph deals briefly 
with the alternating treatment of the participle between the grammatical 
categories of nominal and verbal. 


The affixes with which the participle appears and which carry gender and 
number are shared with other nominal forms; they are not the affixes which 
are associated with either of the tenses and which also carry person. At the 
same time, other nouns do not share the special implication for the participle of 
the masculine plural suffix cy : ن‎ is geminated when in junction with a further 
suffix beginning with a vowel. Contrast nO عار‎ LS [nna gar'finni] “ We 
know him " and حمالينه‎ [ammæ'linr] “ his porters ”. 

At the level of syntax two sentence-patterns may be recognized :— 

(i) nominal: ملعواقير‎ a, (А.Р.) هو واخذ‎ “He is married to a woman from 
[hu 'warxed we'lijjr milgawa'gir] the ‘Awägir (tribe)." 

(ii) verbal: ملعواقير‎ MJ, (Perf) À “ He married a woman from the 
['xad wo'lijr milsawa'gir] ‘Awägir (tribe).” 

1 The phonetic symbols used are those of the International Phonetio Association, with the 
following exceptions : B is used for в, { for 4, д ford, and g for $. For reasons of space, transcrip- 
tion is not used with the examples in the footnotes. An account of the phonetics and phonology 
of the dialect is in preparation. 

* The terms “ participle " and “ participial ” refer throughout to the active participle only : 
the passive participle is not considered. The abbreviations “ A.P. ", “ perf.”, and “impf.” are 
used for the active participle, perfect tense, and imperfect tense respectively. 
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The chief difference between the patterns as illustrated is the presence or 
absence of the pronoun هو‎ in initial position. The participle appears in the 
nominal sentence. 


On the other hand, the participle is elsewhere treated in а similar manner to 
verbal (tense) forms. For example, it shares with them the possibility of com- 
bination with the pronominal suffix (3 (18 pers. sing.) !: e.g. عثى‎ A 71 296 
ما خلائيش‎ [pa rrfni *rrid "nimi mæ xal'lamif] “ He knew I wanted to go but 
did not let me”, oles! 3.451, [wa'xoÓni m'gich] “ He has taken (or is taking) 





me with him". The pronoun هو‎ is usually omitted in these sentences; 
compare its omission in the last sentence of the following exchange with its 
inclusion in the nominal sentence of the preceding paragraph :— 


А. 0Y 3, us WH عد‎ "Is ‘Abdul Hamid married or 
[abd rllia'mitd mit'zawwaz walla'le:] — not?" 
B. ملعواقير‎ АЛ), انعم واخذ‎ “ Yes. He is married to a woman 


[‘imegam 'warxed wo'lijjt milgawa'gir] from the 'Awügir." 


Again, tense and participial forms share certain junctions with particle and 
suffix, such junctions having comparable implications as to the “ placing " of 
the prominent syllable in the compounded word, e.g. :— 


Participle or Imperfect. Prominence. + Suffization. Prominence, 
(+ ل‎ + La) 
(A.P.) فاطن‎ “ aware ” ا‎ 25 “ aware of her” SS 
[farton] [fa'tonjhe] | 
(Impf.) vy “jt (£) is close ” » تقربلها‎ " zu ru » 
[‘tagrab] [tag'rab[hee] 


Similarly, in the sentence ig „Ыс [na ga'tikam ‘kilmi] "I have 
given you my жога”, the type of close grammatical relationship illustrated by 
ng he (participle-pronominal suffix-nominal) is only possible when participle 
or tense is initial in the pattern. 

Finally, it may be noticed that only participial or tense forms can be used 
in certain negative sentence patterns, eg.: ...xé...le, ав 

[‘giertf] عارف‎ [meni] Ge “I know only this.” 3 
(sa'rafit] Ge | [ma] “I learned only this.” 


[yair 'haba] غير هذا‎ 








1 The suffix is also used with certain particles as برا رما‎ b. 
* When the participle is used, the negative partole L carries the category of person. 
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(о) Formal identification of grammatical categories—nominal, verbal, 
participle, perfect tense, imperfect tense,-etc.—is assumed. The pieces, so to 
speak, having been reassembled, the method of research was the comparison of 
sentences in which either the active participle or a tense was or may be used. 

Under “ А?” below (82) contrast is mainly between participle and tense.! 
Extended collocation is used as a criterion for formal analysis and statement of 
meaning? A sentence illustrating one of the tenses, for example, is associated 
by extended collocation with a word, phrase, or sentence which may not be 
collocated with similar sentences containing the other tense or the participle. 

Sentences containing certain participles are sometimes ambiguous when 
taken $n vacuo, i.e. without further contextualization. At the same time, they 
reveal certain possibilities of collocation not shared by the participle-sentences 
included under “А”, Such participles (strictly participle-sentences) may be 
said to show a greater distribuiton $n collocation ? than others, and have required 
the setting up of a second group “ В” (§ 3). “А” B” is a grouping of par- 
ticiples, and the participle and tenses are not specifically contrasted under “ B ”. 


2. “A” 

The examples below show the participle and one or both of the corresponding 
tense forms in otherwise similar grammatical contexts. Differences of meaning 
telated to the Arabic examples are shown 

(i) in a general way by English translations ? ; 

(ii) by collocating the Arabic sentences with other words, phrases, or 
sentences which may be looked upon as corollaries to the use of 
participle, perfect tense, or imperfect tense. 


The leaving blank of the collocation column against a participle- or tense- 

sentence indicates that it may not be collocated with the word, phrase, or 

sentence appearing opposite the other sentences of the same series. 
Note.—Contrast is not specifically made between the uses of the imperfect 


_ tense with and without 3.4 


(a) Grammatical Context 1. 


Participle or tense not linked to the presence of another verbal form in the 
sentence.® 


1 The most interesting contrast is perhaps that between participle and perfect tense. 

3“ An objective description of the bits and pieces of speech, or of the constituents of language, 
records and classifies them according to what they sound or look like, to what company they keep 
by formal relationship and to the positions and combinations in which they occur " (J. R. Frrth, 
Tongues of Men, р. 100) (italics mine). See also the same author's “ Modes of Meanmg " in 
Essays and Studies (English Association, 1951), in which meaning by collocation, distribution in 
collocation, and extended collocation are brought forward as technical terms. 

з The English is not translation qua translation, but rather statement of meanmg about the 
Arabic examples, deriving in part from the associated collocations. 

t Beo note 2, p. 14. 

` 5 Contrast Grammatical Context 2 below. 
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(Perf.) 


خذ وليّة ملعواقير 
[хаб wo'lijjt milsawa'gir]‏ 


бар  ريقاوعلم وليّة‎ Jot 
['}ч:хәб wo'ljji 
milsawa'gir] 


ата 


[hu 'wa:xeÓ we'lijjr 


milsawa'gi:r] 

тег) old خذق‎ 
l'xAëni m'gieh] m 
баро ole gish 
[ja'xodni m'gich] — 
Gre امعاه‎ (334541, 
[wa'xodni m'sich] 

(Perf) ربطت بطت ا لکلب‎ 
[ro ba t^t П'е] 

(Impf.) 


AS! Le j 
[‘norbot [Ке]  — 


[ne "ra:bef l'kælib] oa 


(A.P.) 


T. F. MITCHELL— 


Translation. 
“He married a woman 
from ‘the ‘Awagir.” 
(The marriage may or 
may not continue.) 


“He will 
woman from 


' Aw&gir." 


“He is married to a 
woman from the 
‘Awagir. чы, 2» 


“ He took me with him.” 

(I am no longer with 
him on а journey we 
made together but am 
telking about it as a 
past event.) 


“ He will take me with 
him.” 


“ He has taken me with 
him.” 


m~ (We are stil together 


en route to our des- 
tination). + 

“I tied up the dog.” 

(The dog may or may 
not be free; perhaps 
I saw it released 
immediately by some- 
one else, or perhaps I 
am narrating an in- 
cident which took 
place years ago.) 

“ I shall tie up the Чо 


L have tied up the 


(To t. x ка my belief 
it is still tied up.) * 


1 Bee also under “ B " below (ref. note 1, p. 26). 
* Note the possibility of combination with the verbal auxiliary زال‎ Lin مازلت را بط الكلب‎ 


The dog is stall tied up (lit. I have still tied up the dog), I have just‏ “ 19 عير caba‏ عليه 
“Lam still‏ ما زلت g lay‏ الكلب passed by it". Compare its uso with the imperfect (+ (3) m‏ 


tying up the dog ”. 


в nominal or pronominal when aspect is 


(i) continuative : 
(ii) habitual: 


as in the foregoing example, 
as in كجوط أسود‎ 3 ab دة‎ “ He always wears а blaok coat ” (in this 


Collocation. 


~ مانت‎ oe os 
[lekin ‘martæt mrs! kimi] 


“. .. butshe died, poor woman.” 


the هله رضيو‎ US... 


[keen ‘halt 'roðjao] 
. . if his family consent.” 


p tiva 
. and returned." 


[bogad i'rawwoh]- 


‘,... after he returns.” 


til قبل حوتتى ...لاکن‎ 
[gabel 'Haotni.. . lækm 
‘tnhizeem 'mmmni] _ 
“ (Т) almost . . . but it got away 
from me.” 


..أبعدين 


pee dein] 
. . later." 


à is a multivalent particle of aspect, used after the imperfect and before 


use the particle 18 usually associated with such words as ic > “always”, 
كل يوم‎ every day ”, eto.), 


(11) purposive : 


ав ш عدّى أيشيل فى القفة‎ “ He went to pick up the basket ” (this use of فى‎ 


is associated with what may be termed “ motive” verbs—ses note, p. 29). 
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(Perf.) 33 عطي‎ 


[ga'taitkam 'krimr] 


(ир) 5 Сы) 
[рка tikam Зат] = 
ex) Жы 
[na га лт ши 

Perf.) ue eL 
ГЈ ga'lejj] mm 
(A.P.) de هو شاك‎ 


[һа 'fiekk ga'lejj] 
Pork) ya n is qu) 
[(razhem) xa'ö4o Erba 


(AE) or gal sel, رام‎ 
l'rathem wax'öi:n if lu:s] 
(Perf) بدا شفتهم‎ N 


Пе ‘brddæ 'frfrttom] 


(А.Р.) 


لا بدا راك“ شايفهم 
[lx "bidde rak fe'jrffom]‏ 


= 


~ 


Translation. 

“T gave you my word.” 
(ie. on а particular 
oocag.on, may or 
may not have gone 
back on my word 


“I shall give you my 
word ”, 


‚ “I have given you my 

word." 
(Perhaps years , but 
at all events Í have 


not broken £.ith since 


аы it, B still 


“He lost his. жн 
with me.” 


~ 
3 


“ Ho is angry with me.” 


“They took the money.” 

(If 16 is a question of 
money lent, they may 
have returned it or 
not.) 


“They have taken (or 
took) the money.” 
(They have not returned 

it.) 


"You must have seen 
them.” 
(Le. on. a particular 


occasion.) 


" You must have seen 
them." 

(ie. at some time or 
other.) 


r 
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Collocation. 
ШУ اول عامن‎ ile ...أو‎ 


ЛАЛ‏ نعط كلة اخرى 
[u bat'talt ‘fhe 'Awwal‏ 
gamin ‘awwal tawwa‏ 
rrid nga'tikam kılm‏ 
'exra]‏ 
and rescinded it two‏ ...' 
ago. Now I want to renew it,”‏ 


удз) ОЁ...‏ بالعهد 
[keen waf'feitu bil'sahrd]‏ 
‘t... if you fulfil your pledge.”‏ 


з! J أو‎ C. Mi.. 
[f bierti u tera'dains] 


. last night but (then) we 
"were reconciled. 


...من اول او ما ردّوهن Yl‏ 
o‏ 


[fami 'Awwal u mæ 
rAd'dAohm (ав) 'æmrs] 

' . . . last year and only returned 
it yesterday." 


А Al فى‎ T JJ... 
[biert frlmr'dizni] 
*,.. last night in the city.” 


. The imperfect is often preceded by the spesific aspect word كاعد‎ when aspect is continuative 
эла when в nominal or pronominal does not follow: e.g. pe هو قاعد‎ "He هذ‎ working". فى‎ 
and قاعد‎ may both be used: eg. قاعد .يكتب فى جواب‎ ga “He is writing a letter ". The 
possibility for the imperfect tense of combination with فى‎ and قأعد‎ is important in the differ- 
ential treatment of imperfect tense and participle in the dialect. 


11, Carries the category of person. 
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Translation. Collocation: 
4 OW arrelled twice," м 

pe نعاركن مراتان‎ (We йат or шау ot oH 3t 
[tega'raknes marr ten] — stall be at variance.) [ipogga'lAtinæ] 
(A.P.) р 5 “We ha 4 *,..and made it up.” 

: OS Bias Lå осе quarrelle 
[nrhnse mrgarkin (we аге sult on I 

marr'tein] other.) 

£ ” “They will x . . 
(Imp. ) fo no: the тора.” semp: on ia أمفيت حول بيهم أو‎ . oe 
[ihottu zaz'zaroz] ee [mfeit rt'hu:l 'beinham — 

u'beini] 


*...vunles you prevent them 
(lit. come between them and 
it).” 


(AP) p e م ان‎ “They an camping om ف‎ д |... 
[hem ћаф tin gaz'zarog] [u ‘ja:klu 'fi:h] 
“ . . . and are consuming them." 
Different possibilities of grammatical combination with specific time-words 
or phrases are observable between the participle and the tenses (especially the 
perfect tense). The participle is " bound ” to the use of من‎ or (J + pronominal 
suffix) in the following pattern :— 


(>. [jaom] Е дау й 


mm E gl [s'buzg] “week ” These‏ من 
[fe'har] “ month” кзы‏ قير ЕТ кота al + numeral |+ e.g.‏ 
['seenx] " year a number‏ سنة suffix)‏ 





[eiem] ce year »‏ عام 
The perfect, however, is linked to a series of special words for time-reference.‏ 
Thus + :—‏ 


With A.P. With Perfect 
من بومان‎ [mm jao'mein] أمس‎ ЫЗ! [awwrl 'semrs] 
* (for) two days ” “the day before yesterday ” 
r اطا اطم یوین‎ 
من ثلاث ايام‎ [Orl ej'jiem] امس‎ САЛУУ! [awwiltein em] 
“(for) three days" * three days ago ” 
(El c» » [arbag gjjiem] ذيك البومات‎ [ik ]jAo'ma:t] 
* (for) four days ” “four days ago ” 
للتين‎ ,,  [leil'tein] c JU 4 [awwilt l'bierrh] 
“(for) two nights" “ the night before last ” 
JUI SX „ — [0:10 ['jieli] البارح‎ od) [awwiltein I'bierth] 
` (от) three nights” * three nights ago " 


1 There is not, of course, any necessary correspondence of time-reference between words and 
phrases appearing on the same line, 
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With A.P. With Perfect 
Aul e» من‎ [arbag il'jieli] . SH CLS [dik rllei'liet] 
“(for) four nights" “four nights ago "' 
أسنتين‎ ,,  [mnr'tein] J^ عامن‎ [атат 'awwal] 
عامين‎ , [ga'mein] “ last year ” 
حولان‎ „  [fao'kin] اول )043( عامن اول‎ ['awwal (or 'awwiltt) 
* (for) two years ” gamm 'Awwal] 


nal ثلاث‎ , 


» اربع 


[00120 s'nin] 
“(for) three years" 


[Arbag 18'nim] 
“(for) four years” 


“ the year before last ” 
ЈУ أولتين عامن‎ [Awwil'tein gamm 
‘awwal] 
* three years адо” 
السنة‎ GLS [bik s'senr] 


* four years аро” 


М№оіе.— ул or (J + pronominal suffix) may be used with the perfect before 
زمان‎ or 4 gb 344 “a long time” when, for example, times of four years or 
more are involved, for which there is no special word or phrase. 


(Perf) 
[kr'tæbt 1330 wa: m: emis] 


OP) ناكاتب الجواب من امس‎ 
[ne 'kistb I3ge'waib 
m'næmis|] 
(Perf) 
[Ba'læfns i'mimn 'Awwal 
gamin 'awwal] 
(АР.) . 
من عامين‎ osl حالفين‎ LE 
[nrhna fial'fim i'min 
min ga'mein| 
PD جيت اول امس‎ 
[ait Aw wil 'semrs] 
a se Oe», d 
[15 jao'mein 'giej] 


VOL. XIV. PART I. 


Translation. 


"I wrote the letter Los à 
yesterday.” e ees 


(It ord or tien] not E mæz 'zægtr] 
. but I tore it up.” 


Collocation. 


“I wrote the letter 
yesterday.” 


“ We swore an oath the 
ear before last.” 
e may ы гев- 
cinded it since.) 


i3 lu df. 
fa bat ше ich] 


. and rescinded it.” 


“We swore an oath 
two years ago.” 

(We have not broken it 
since and still affirm 
it.) 


Б 8 came the дву before 


— gi may have left again 
in the meanwhile.) 


ces he 

[o mi' feit u rAd' дењ] mE 
. left, and returned (again) 

А to-day." 

“I have been here for 


two days. 
(i.e. without leaving.) 
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Translation. 
“They settled on this 


(Per£.) 
ГЕ . * land a long time ago.” 
حطو على هلرض | طم زمان‎ {They Шау" Kaya. defi 


since.) 


['hattao galei hal'laroó 
1l'hem zr'mien] 


eee 


E | 

[lekm mrfao п ma gadf 
ТАГ паћәт] 

. but left and we have not 


(А.Р.) seen them since,’ 
* They have been li 
be 4 5b 83^ اهم‎ on this and for ong 
time.” 
على هلّرض‎ 
[d'hom 'mrddr te! wilt 
bat'tin galei hal'lareó] 
(Pet) 2, Жышай xd ...و قل لاعثى اهمد‎ 
['Abbax fiben'yazi ^ (8 | probably left e aD C 2.9 
loxxor ormo'dam] [а gabel lm jrmfi ga"hedni 
InnI 'jargsg  erre'big 
, 23 305[[ 
.and before he left, pro- 
a me he would return next 
spring.” 
(АР.) “He has been holi- 


له اشہرین Bl‏ فى 65% 

(‘Ith rfha'rein m'rAbbex fi 
beg'yazzi] 

اسقّدن اوّل يوم ق Pert)‏ 


ying in Benghasi 
for two months,” 
(He arrived two months 
ago and has remained 
continuously since.) 


“ We set out on the first 
day of last month.” 


...واوصلن يوم СЛАЛА‏ 


(Our journey may ог (5 
ob Ф) ond may T yet be com- c» 5 
pleted. 


[rsseg'gedne 'Awwal 
'jaom 'fiffohar uli 'fiet] 
OP) متسقدين‎ ea e 


fbrl'jaom Imnee fe'har 
mitsægg'dim] 


[wu'glnæ jaom 13'31mg(1) 
illi 'fazteet] 
“,,. and arrived last Friday.” 


“ We have been travel- 
ling а month to-day." 


Just as من‎ and (J+ pronominal suffix) are usually associated with 
participial form, so ~a ( period") may combine with the tenses only :— 


(Perf.) cS! eval glk رمخ فى‎ 

'rabbax fi beg'ya:zi no'gizb ej'jiem 

(Impf.) es! wai (655 فى‎ гә! كل سنة‎ 

kıl ‘sent i'rAbbox fi ben'yazzi 
ne'gib ej'jiem . 

له ایام gl‏ فى بنغازى 

‘th ej'jiem om'rabbex fi ben'ya:zi 


(А.Р) 


“He holidayed in Benghasi for 
some days.” 
Every year he holidays in 
Benghasi for some days.” 


“He has been holidaying in 
Benghasi for some days.’’) 
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(b) Grammatical Context 2. 

Pattern : verbal Е nominal/pronominal suffix + verbal, the second and 
third “ components" having the same personal reference. The participle or 
imperfect tense are possible in second verbal place. The first verbal has 
* timing " implications within the pattern as a whole. 


Translation. Collocation. 
Р) kals القينا امطيّين‎ “аы P AL a gl.. 
[gine mfajj bin [а ehl] 
{= пе] “... anû drunk it." 
UN kala sel Val i mete 


W'gimeæ n'tajjbu fi 


fe'hinæ] 
GP) у» البوليس التق‎ 
P. 53! كلات‎ la 

[[bu'lrg l'gi: 'xailak 
wak'liet 1z'z4reg] 


(Impf.) ^ E 3l البوليص‎ 
pl ف‎ gst 
[[bu'lig l'gi: 'xailak 
‘jarklen fiz'zareg] 
AP) شغله‎ glaad sb نادعة‎ 
[neo 'dizmr nælga 'fith 
‘diejrr 'feyla] 
(Img) ad نلق فيه‎ &s نا‎ 
| i فى‎ 
[ne 'di:mi nælga fih 
i'dir fi 'foyla] 
[s Aiel 
[s'migtak 'miefi] 
(Impf.) ae DN | 
[s'mretak tof] | 


(А.Р.) 


(AP) هنا‎ уло wap 
[хл ове gas'din hene] 
(Impf} 


[хл пе 'negegdu hænæ] 


| 


“ The 
your 
up the crops.” 

(The polioeman may or 
may not have found 
the horses.) 


lioeman found 
orses had eaten 


.أو ماشيات 
[u maf jiet]‏ 
and gone.”‏ . 


“I always find that he + - | 
has done his work" (2 ١ 


[u mut'rajj1h] 
“ . . . and is resting." 


“I alwa 
doing hi 


find him 


work." 


“ I heard you had gone." 


s A heard you walking 
ut T feara your foot- 


tm us ae on here.” 
(We have been here 
some time.) 


...ما زلنا بطالة 

[mæ ‘ztlnæ bo'ta:la] 
“ . . . we are still tired.” 

“ Let us stop here,” 

(We have just arrived.) 


! Note ac у| أسبعتك‎ “I heard you going (or preparing to во)". 
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Translation. 
(А.Р.) е Я, els en you riding а 
['fuftak 'ra:krb salrh'sarn] 
(Empf.) are SF dmi" 
['frftak ЧАтКАЬ galth'gan] 


I saw you mount (or 
mounting) a horse.” 


“Т thought he had 


АР) у: سس‎ Je 
42.9) أحسيئه امطلق‎ divorced his wife.” 


[rh'arbtı °m'fallog ro'figtr] 


Grammatical Context 3. 


Collocation. 
4.5 أو تلهد‎ DE 
[u 'tælbæd А] 
“... and galloping (it)." 


ist, hides‏ وحدة اخرى 
[u "wa:xob wild 'exra]‏ 
and married another.”‏ . . . “ 


Two-phrase sentences, with differentiation of participle and tense in one. 
(i) Participle/tense of one phrase and tense of the other having the same 


stroke). 
Translation. 
(Perf.) А T “He learned that I 
ما‎ a*s 2, 7l eu wanted to go and did 
—— not let me.” 


(He komod ot my wiak‏ خلانيش 

[ga'rafni *rrid 'nrmfi mæ before) КЬ 
xal'la:ni/] 

ae‏ انرید تعشى | ما 


oue (He knew beforehand.) 


* He knew I wanted to 


(А.Р.) 
go but did not let 
me." 


[ea'rifni "rrid 'nımfi mæ 
xal'lamif] 


те)  ىفاطع|لهاس القيق‎ 


OLS! (He may not have 
known me before.) 


[l'gizni 'siehtl ga'ta:ni 
l'sien] 


A.P. ` zw “Knowi it. havi 
( ) ساهل عطانی‎ 55У ag ы be enay. 
السان‎ 


going he insulted 
flæ'gini 'siehil фа апі 
l'sien] 


personal reference. Pause is possible (at the place indicated by the vertical 


Collocation. 


[bogad '3ejjti 1] 
“When (after) I came to 
hm.. 


bé 


[sagrt rmlaga'j1tnee] 
“At the time of our (first) 
meeting...” 


1 
РА 


Note.—It is not every participle in one phrase which may be linked syntac- 


possible in the following sentence 1 :— 


tically with a perfect tense in the other. A participle-imperfect relationship is 


1 Taken from L'arabo parlato in Cirenaica, by Elpidio Iannotta (Benghasi, 1933), p. 255, 
last line. 
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He is looking for a she-camel he has lost.”‏ “ امود ر 40 يدور قبا 
m'wæddir 'na:ga i'dawwer 'fi:hze‏ 
у5ул!*‚ with participle-perfect relationship, is impossible.‏ 56 دور علها 
(ii) Change of personal reference between phrases. Phrase-division marked‏ 
Pause is not possible.‏ .أو by linking word‏ 


Translation. Collocation. 
AP) الجواب‎ CHE جا او‎ -БА ...او ذازه‎ 
['ze: u ше 'kietb 1330'wa:b] [u 'diezzi] 
~“... and sent it.” 


А : WG |. “н I 
RD 6:9 جا أو نا‎ writing 1 the letter.” 


الجوب 
['gee: u ne 'ntktrb‏ 
f1330'wa:b]‏ 


( (AP) “Не came jn after Thad JL ...أو‎ 
[u Чаша] 


*.,..and gone out.” 


['xaff u ne 'liebis] 


4 (Impf) o б أو‎ Uu “ Ho ошер as I was 





{'xafJ u ne 'nzelbees] 
f (A.P.) Tr 3l e бта when І had ساعتين‎ de " 


[ Ji: sag tein] 
“... {when I had been gone) 
for two hours." 


['5ю: u.nse 'miefi] 


(Impt.) p. att أو‎ L "He came as І was 
” 0 going.” 
) :صق‎ u ne *?rrid ‘nrm/fi] 


Note.—Participle/imperfect differentiation is linked with the use of the 
particle .أو‎ There is a change of particle and of phrase-order with the use of the 
perfect in, say :— 

ol oS “Т wrote the letter when‏ ونا xz‏ جا 
[kr'tæbt 1330'wa:b weinmse moe'hemmad 'ze:] Muhammad сате” (ie. not‏ 
before).‏ 


(d) Grammatical Context 4. 
The participle and imperfect tense may be preceded by .كان‎ 


1 See note 1, p. 19. It may be observed in passing that (Perf.) مشيت‎ Û *جا أو‎ is impossible 


in the dialect. The pronoun , is essential ш cuts lig L „в “ He came and I went (later) ”, 
the grammatical and situational implications of which are not within the scope of the article. 


P1767 
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Translation. Collocation. 


бө Sa Te ET 
معط كل‎ kab'bu:t 'æswæd] - [їзїї] 


“,,. and (then) took it off.” 
کان)‎ + ан) كان يلبس فی‎ “BETS EES оп а oh Y.. oH يديد‎ = ) 


[keen 'jeelbees fi kab'bu:t Окап) irid (jælbæa) . 
'eeswsed] lekm me xal leita/ 
, kemm ‘æbrstr] 
. but I did not let him finish 
Es it on." 


Seis we eee 


أسود 
[ken ‘liebis kab'bu:t‏ 
‘æswæd]‏ 


..« "I was holding the | ~ A i 
OSAP) Әр كنت‎ lignite in my right We ساعة‎ eee 


4. ener 
2 ; [fi sagıt trkli'mrttee] 
T الجالاطينا بيدى‎ “... when it went off.” 
[kintt 'miesk 133ala'tinæ 
"bi:di l'jæmnæ] 
5 “ I grasped th 
e ببدى‎ [an Dep in my ht ene 


اليمنى 
[mr'sækt 133ala'tinæ‏ 
"bi:di l'jæmnæ]‏ 
..٠‏ (دبش) أو fe her when Dae ٠٠١ (23) AUB‏ كان شاريلها ديش (Jf + AP)‏ 
[(dr'bef) u 'дашәг‏ - 





(Не was possibly no‏ وينا نا شفته 


longer at the shops.) (weinmæ)] 
[keen |е'тїйһө dr'bæf *... (things for her) and re- 
weinmæ nee 'frftr] turned home (when) . . .” 


He was buying things‏ “ كان يشمريلها Пар) à‏ + كان) 


for her when I saw 





[keen jf rizIhee fi аг bee! 
weinms ne |Ы] 

1 Or, perhaps, “ He used to wear a black coat.” كان)‎ + Impf.) + فى‎ may be considered 
under either continuative or habitual aspect. 
Cf. Жо ре. (1) “ He was taking the 

.. فى ساعة شيلة money from her.” al CJ‏ كان ياخذ منها فى الفلوس 
с the wind blew it‏ 
(ii) “ He used to take the‏ 
كل السبوع money from her.” Us‏ 

When, however, habitual aspect is past, as under (ii), (HS + Impf. is more usual in the 
dialect, ie. فى الفلوس‎ lps هو قبل باخذ‎ “ He used to take the money from her ”. 
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Examples of (ОЁ + А.Р.) may ыр be compared with similar examples 
without 95 :— 
GE PAPI Si culis عزن‎ Hey rere أ عور لسعم‎ 
[kanao haf' tin ha'na:k] CDS IN. эшегин) [u mr'[Ao] 


. . but have left.” 
(AP) “ aed „аге encamped 


obe d (They tm are.)‏ هناك 
[hom hat'tin ha'na:k] -‏ 


Similarly, to the question ؟‎ Y Ў, уд, x عند‎ [сара 1llia'mi:d mit'zawwaz 
walla ‘Ise: ?] (“ Is ‘Abdul Hamid married or not ? 1 7), the reply 
ملعواقير‎ X23, كان واخذ‎ 7 Ho wae патіо fo ...لاعند الحفظة الى فانت)‎ 


a woman from the 


[кюп 'wa:xeó we'liji في‎ [lagind l'hafda dli ‘fa:tæt] 
milsawa'gir] (^... until last week.”)) 


has the important implication—even without further extended collocation— 
that he is no longer married to the woman. Compare the first example under 
Grammatical Context 1 above. 


Again, 
CHAR) كين مار أسمه‎ Témoin" ولح يي‎ у 
[kmit 'gierf 'sesmz] [u 'таћ 'mīnni] 

“ . . . but have forgotten Tt.” 
(Perf.) С عرفت‎ “I learned his name.” اتتلاقينا‎ s. 0 
[ga'raft 'æsemi] [weinme ntila' geine] 
(A. P.) “I know his name.” бото жеше 


[na ‘sierf 'æsmr] 
If in the course of conversation my companion says to me 
ما‎ Se =! ylas “I wish my circumstances were as 
КА ` ‘Abdul Gadir’s, he has never owed 
dud anyone anything," 
fsabd j'giedir rg'gannr є, ma 
‘gomra d'dejjæn min 'tiadd] 
and I reply 
محدارته‎ acl. cu у у "No, no! Set your mind at rest. He 
P ۾‎ h to th 
Д | "m Set, T: الاد‎ owed me money when he came to the 


['læ: lee:, tə'rajjæħ | вар nıh'darrtr 

Idtb'lied ken 'waixe ‘шпі 

s'lirfr] 
my companion understands—given the collocation of the reply with his own 
utterance—that “ ‘Abdul Gadir" no longer owes me money. But in this 


town, 
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respect, the sentence 41.1 c^ كان وأخذ‎ A 4 jas ساعة‎ is, taken as a 
grammatical isolate, neutral. It can also be collocated with 
ула ابتفتوفة اخرى بعد‎ САЎ ...او‎ “ . . . and added to it (lit. enshrouded 


[а kooffenhæe btwf'tu:f(a) 'exra bagad it with) another loan after his 
mrh'darrtr] coming (to town), 


or 
...أو ردّها لى ابعدين‎ “... and returned it to me after,” 
[u 'raddhe ‘li: bea'dein} 
or 
زال ما ردّهائى‎ gl... <... and still has not returned it." 
[ums 'ziel mæ 'raddhe 'fi:] 
The loan may or may not, therefore, have since been repaid : كان‎ does not 
necessarily “ say " that he is no longer in debt but that he was in that state 
when he came to the town. It need hardly be added that the extended colloca- 


tions given make no sense for Al, without كان‎ 
(ОЁ + А.Р.) is most frequently “bound” to a further “ timing "-phrase 
ав SAW ساعة حدارتة‎ in the preceding example, cf. :— 
سکنته فى بنغازى‎ Ue فى‎ “Tahaa homaman Jun ...او علخبر ما زا لو‎ 


be AER pe 

[fi gid'dijjtt 'srkmtr fi [u 'zalxabar mæ 'za:ao 
beyn'ya:zi ken 'warxed mitgaf'rim ‘єт "biehjr] 
wo'lijjr migawa'gur] *...&nd I hear they are still 


Irving happily together." 
Similarly, the sentence 
ملىلاد كار»‎ АДЫ sis, à “When he married the woman from the 
—— С, гэ 5 town, һе was (already) married to a 
وأخذ 5-25 ملعواقير‎ woman from the ‘Avwägir, ? 
[fi 'waxedtr Irbwo'lijjr mrlrb'lied ken 
'wa:xeÜ we'lijr milsawa'gir] 

does not indicate whether his marriage to either woman continues at present. 
Differences of meaning with and without كأن‎ are related not so much to the 


use of the participle (or imperfect) but to that of كان‎ as a kind of “ past- 
projector’. This view is not that of other writers on Cyrenaican Arabic, viz. 
Panetta * and Iannotta, who see in (+ A.P.) full semantic correspondence 
with the Italan pluperfect.? 


1 Ester Panetta, L'Arabo Parlato a Bengasi, Rome, 1943. 

3 Thus, Panetta, op. cit., p. 264, 100 (d) : “ Il participio attivo preceduto dal perfetto del 
verbo kan, rende i| nostro piuocheperfetto " (itahos mine) ^ Cf. Iannotta, op. oit., p. 107: 
“ Preceduto dal passato di * kûn ' il partoipio attivo traduce П nostro piuccheperfetto.” An 
approach which seeks to equate linguistic categories of different languages must usually lead to 
errors of analysis and statement, whatever its value for the restricted purposes of translation. 
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Note.—The “ set-pieces" for time-reference, of which examples are listed 
on pp. 16-17, do not combine with (JS +-A.P.) :— 


tule أسلفة من مدة‎ б 51, كان‎ 2» alas *قبل‎ is impossible. 
Of. 
(Ва) قبلعدارته لللاد ابعامين خذ 2 اسلغة‎ “He borrowed money 


from me two years (or 
[gabol mr dazrtr Ilib'lied Ibga'mein ‘хаб had owed me money for 
mmni s'li:fr] 


two years) before coming 
to the town." 
8. “ B 39 д 


a) دش‎ Kb 2 هو‎ [hu fæ'rilhæ di'bæf] cannot be collocated with, let us 
Bay, LS [bekr4] “to-morrow”: 1 *هو بكرا شاريلها دش‎ is impossible. 
ee with دعة‎ ['dimi] “ always ” : : 1 دة ضاحك‎ ago Ass ув? and 1 Jib à هو دعة‎ 
E منّى افلو‎ * are both impossible. Unlike ضاحك رشارى‎ and ,طالب‎ h however, 
many Lane do admit these and similar collocations, and have required the 
second heading “ B 8 

Moreover, while 4 عند‎ (or نا شارب (واكل‎ [ns 'fierrb (or 'watkil) gmid 

mo'hammad] “І have drunk (or eaten) (my fill) at Muhammad's ” 3 does not 
introduce any feature not apparent under “A”, yet عند محمد‎ cat U [næ 'biejrt 
&mid mo'fiommad] may be termed ambivalent :— 


@ Ms ت عند‎ b b ы me oe at In = ое | " 
[ne 'biejrt gmrd Gt is the following ry ؟ طولت أو نأ‎ ch, 
mo'fommad] кш) cou فيك‎ 


l'weinak? taw'walit u ne 
'nArge 'fi:k |'bierrh] 
“Where have you been? 
I waited a long tame for you 


laat night." 
1 Of. (Impf.) دبش بكرا‎ lebi “Ho is buying (or will buy) things for her 
to-morrow.” 
6») بضحك‎ ics هو‎ “ He is always laughing." 


(» ) افلوس‎ Je يطلب‎ ic» هو‎ ‘He is always asking me for money.” 

2 Further research may show that the great majority of verbs whose participial form may be 
considered under “B” are also distinguished formally by the fact that they do not appear 
with a following nominal or pronominal suffix in objective relationship. That many of them may 
perhaps be said notionally to be themselves “ stative ”, or to involve “ action " over a relatively 
long period of time, does not come within the scope of objective linguistic discusmon. The 
distribution of participle and imperfect tense is also of particular interest under “В”. 
Contextualization of differences between participles (and imperfecta) might provide’s basis for 
subsequent division of verb-types in the dialect. 

3 In reply to, e.g. pr Jai “ Will you have some tea ? ". It may be observed that use 
of the participle is a definite refusal and the host would not be expected to offer again. The 
perfect xu „21 (or كليت‎ ( would allow more tea (ог food) to be offered and taken. 
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ОТ mad de 
[næ 'biejrt gmıd з 
шә'йәттла] 
Similarly, ١ 

i i. t 4 “ He has to De 

O 1, ماشى الدرنة او‎ a م‎ à th 
mt es him.” 

ole 
['miefi l'dernr u wa'xodhe 
m'aich] 

(0) » “ He is going to Derna 
&nd taking it with 
him." 

and 

(i) ia Al ا متغدى عند‎ SEDE узышы ata 

gl 

[ne rart'yaddi emid 

‘аад mm Ag'lia:bi] 


"I am lunching at a 


ii » 
e) friend's." 


نفضل بات Glad‏ الليلة 
[te'faddal "bit m'giene‏ 
l'leilr]‏ 


* Do stay with us to-night.” 


In answer to :— 
أ وكرهته ؟‎ AA اش صار فى‎ 
[eif 'gaz fi me'hemmad u 
kar'hebtr] 
* What has happened to Muham- 
mad end his саг?” 
RUE أيش ابريدايدر‎ 
بكرا ؟‎ 


[sif irid i'dir ]kar'hobtr 


"bokra] 
“ What is he doing with his car 
to-morrow ? "1 


(СААДА)...‏ من ساعة 


... (عند)‎ 
[...(mit'yaddi) mm 
'gieg1 (ұша)... .] 
“,..an hour ago”. 
we 
[bokra . . .] 
* To-morrow . . ." 


Note.—Certain participle-nominal complexes show differences of treatment 


with a change of nominal only : n 


“word” and ОЛ “ tongue ” may both 


combine with the participle رعاطى‎ but while (ULI + (عاطى‎ may be collocated 


with 42 “ always ” aS. (عاطى‎ may not :— 
هو عاطينى كلة‎ [hu ваші 'krlmr] 


[hu 'dimr za'timi l'sien]‏ .هو دعة gable‏ السان 


33 abe دعة‎ ГУ 
ou gable ^ 


are both impossible. 


“ He has given me his 
word." 
“ He is always insult- 


ing me." 


` 1fee, too, the second example under “ A", Grammatical Context 1, whioh may also be 


included under “ 8 ” (note 1, p. 14, refers). 
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Compare )در + شغل)‎ and 1 (E ,Ы + J + lo) in 
دايرة شغلها‎ LA [gitte 'diejrr '[oyolha] “I found she had 


- 





done her work." 
ё bl ls Lit [gitte dej'rrtlr?trenz] “I found her scolding 
him.” 3 
(b) It is of interest briefly to consider usage of the participle and imperfect 
tense of such verbs as ©} “to spend the night ”, ركم‎ “ to rest”, SAS “to 
lunch "', eto. 
As a rule the simple nominal sentence ® with the participle is preferred to the 
verbal sentence with the imperfect, thus, 
„у? فى‎ (not OLN) cob L [ne 'bisjit fi 'zærdæs] “I am spending (or 
m shall spend) the 
night m Jerdis." * 
The participle is usual with دعة‎ “always” and words such as Est 
* to-morrow "', ayl “ to-night ”, ete., thus, 
Ux chit. هو دعة‎ [hu "діла mt 'yaddi “He is always lunching 





'emdinæ] | with us." 
2411 فى جردس‎ cob نا‎ [ше 'biejit fi 'zærdæs “І am sleeping in Jerdis 
25 1l'leili] to-night.” 


On the other hand, the imperfect, not the participle, appears with, e.g. 
مرّة فى السبوع‎ “ once a week”, كل يوم‎ “ every day " :— 
عندنا‎ (not cb) әм! هو‎ [hui'biet спа 'marrA “ He spends one night 


s frss'bu:g] a week with us."‏ فى السبوع 
The imperfect must also be used for the issuing of instructions :—‏ 


1 نقناق » فثة » شطحة‎ may be substituted for 4 أطر‎ with the same implications and little 
change of meaning. 

3 Contrast the use of the corresponding imperfeot tense + فى‎ :— 

“І found her doing her work ".‏ القيتها ادير فى شغلها 
—: م is only used if there is extended collocation with, eg. cl‏ فى « With £ LL‏ 

ё فى‎ 47751 olye “She scolds him at times ”. 

ёш *القيتها ادبرله فى‎ is impossible, 

3 Bee 1 (b) above. 


‘Contrast the use of the imperfect of, eg. („5 “to buy” in comparable sentences. 
See note 1, p. 25. 
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ал,» о فى‎ ul эл frt'biet 1l'leilr fi bep'ya:zi “ You фер to-night in 
8 Е 1 wit'R:fog'gebeh 'bedri  Benghasi, leave early 
بدری او تصل هلك‎ c2 فى‎ u 'təgol 'halak gmd їп the morning and 
عند العصر‎ 1l'eager] reach your people at 
the time of the ‘Asr - 
prayer (ie. late 
afternoon). 
The use of the participle rather than the imperfect—the latter often with 
A ابر‎ lit. ^to wish, want ”—ig said by Cyrenaicans to be sometimes more 
definite, in some sense emphatic. There appears, however, to be little difference 
of meaning between, for example, 
a baies | [orrid ‘ninzal galei 'ga:lrh 
arl “3 4, ,| [rrid ' galei 'ga: 
gu E مس فك على‎ wintr'saffæ — wrm'bist | “I am going down to 
عنده‎ DU emdr] - Báli's, supping and 
and (A.P.) spending the night 
E И نا نازل على صا أو‎ [ne шел] galei ‘gail u there.” 
س‎ — mibeaffi u  ‘biejit 
بیت عنده‎ теша] 
The participle or imperfect is often linked to the presence of the same form 
elsewhere. Thus, ue postulates the second participle ce) in 
cob cab أو‎ PAR b 2. [Шеш ne mut'eaffi fi “ I am supping to-night 
leb'jair u 'bigjit fi im AlAbiar and 
` ^ ede à bep'ya:zi] sleeping in Benghasi,”’ 
while the imperfect Рб in the phrase pco بعد‎ precludes the use of 
cob in 
3 لهعوط بعد انتعشى 3 لسار ابات‎ nti'gaffe fi “After supping in Al- 
Іеһ'јат пп fi  Abiar, I shall (go to) 
ENT bep'ya:zi] spend the night in 
А Benghasi.” 
Compare LF! and UI in 
8 اننا‎ i 2| |, [mst'xa:f[! m'bartao “Donotfear! We shall 
ف جردس‎ 2 gcc fi 'zærdæs 1l'leili] sleep in Jerdis to- 
ШЕ night." [One man to 
another when both 
are caught in the open 
by a storm.] 
and اتريد تقطع‎ and OU! in 
„Л ee aJ! ڪڪيف‎ Q. ['keif rtrid 'tagtas “How will you divide 
otto'rig Ш'тпетіз 4] up the journey to 
للمرج ؟‎ Barce $ ”’1 


1 قطع الطريق‎ is also used in the dialect in the well-known sense of ' to rob on the highway ”. 
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oll ul A. Шеш m'biet fi “Ishall spend the night‏ فى E.‏ أو نسرى 
'taokora u ‘'nisri in Tocra, set out‏ 

lo 3 الا‎ ces ملفجر أو ما ما‎ mil'fagor u mæ (early) at dawn and it 
neg'sabbah Ше will still be morning 


fil'mserrz] when I am in Barce.” 


(с) A group of verbs the participles of which demand inclusion under “В” 
may be termed “motive” verbs. Неге are some common “ motive ” 


participles :— 





“атш going " ['misfi "E 
“am coming” [sii] Se 
“am going off ” [m'saddi] أمعدى‎ 
* am leaving ” [mit'sægetd] متسقّد‎ 
بكرا‎ * am leaving, [m'siefrr] LA L 
['bekra] travelling ” | 
* to-morrow ” |“ am going to [motiaddir] “2 [ne] 
the town ”’ 2 «I» 
“ ат going down "' ['mxnhidrr] منحدر‎ i 
“ am going to the ['Sazhor] : 
country ” А! 
“am going West" [m'yarrtb] أمغرب‎ 
“am going East ” [m' feorrig] أمشرّق‎ 
etc. 


1 Abstraction of “ motive ” verbs as a verbal group or sub-category finds justification in 
differentiation at other points in the dialect :— 


(1) Given the junction of two verbals having the form of perfect and imperfect tenses in that 
order, it may be seen that differential relations obtam within the pattern as a function of the first 
verbal, thus, 

(“ motive" (де) يضحك‎ (63e “ He went off laughing.” 
("non-motive" JL) قال يضحك‎ (i) He тен Һе (someone (يضحك)‎ use (Jb) 
E else) laughs (or wil “He said Muhammad will 
laugh)." laugh." 
(ii) “He said the word 


< élu vas > 35 
Notice the change of personal reference in the last example and oómpare 
أو هو يضحك‎ Wie “He went off leaving him laughing." 
قال أو هو بط حك‎ “Ме said laughing(ly)." 
Panetta's hAS85 d&báktn [sic] and basso u hum dah&kin are only possible in Benghaai and probably 
do not '* belong ” to all speakers from the town (Panetta, op. cit., р. 266, 102 (a)). In the Bedouin 
dialect with which this article is concerned these sentences are impossible: of. „Кз gum 
(or 2) “They came in laughing”, and nem e) خشو‎ “ They came in as they (sc. 


other people) were laughing ”. 
. (ii) Purposive aspect with and without فى‎ is also associated with the use of “ motive" 
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Thus :— 
à * They have gone." 
pi ...ام يومين رام‎ 
['rathom mre jim] nd 
“ (They have been gone) for two 
di) days." 
5 “ (If you want to catch 
them, hurry up, for) 
they are going (now 
or вооп).” 
and 
(i) J 
: “ He has been е Р 
«ак OF ашу d "m ЗА css | ee 
rss def pum [Шк гл u ‘rawwah 
1l'jAom] 
“,..to Kufra and returned 
to-day." 
(ii) 
“н i ie. * . 
1 He ras going G* وابعدين بطل‎ „МЫ... 
[let'ra:blrs wobga‘dein 
‘battal] 


“...to Tripoli and then 


(i) | а : 
0 * He was walking... АЛ ...ف الطريق اوريته‎ 


ins 
[fotfo'rikg u ‘raitr da'sistr 
‘karhaba] 


“,..in the road when І вау a 
car run over him.") 1 


(d) The principle of stating meaning for the participle (and tenses) by 
extended collocation as well as the need for the classification of participles under 
two headings, may conveniently be summarized by examples of the use of 
the verb .شال‎ 


verbs in the above pattern (see note 2, p. 14). It may be observed that the grammatical isolate 
rl عدّى يضحك‎ may mean either “ He went off laughing at them " or “He went off to make 
fun of them ”. 

The pattern “ motive " verb + А.Р. is possible, of : — 


(Impf.) 1 re a “He went off to get <. : 
عدّى ايتكيف‎ рә ead" 5 „МЛ ...ف‎ 
F “...1п the tavern.” 
(A.P.) МК, (6 “He went off intoxi- 
9 5 cated.” 





This example does not present any new feature, but since no other examples are at present 
available further research in the pattern is desirable, 


1 For this implication of web, see other examples above, under ref. notes, pp. 19 and 21. 
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(АР) () . 
ДАШ] هو شايل‎ 


[hu 'fiejl xl'geffa] 


(ii) 


شال القفة تف 
[fist d'goffa] ou‏ 
[fil 1l'goffa]‏ 


ايشيل فى daa‏ )+ موصت 
[i'fizl fr'geffA]‏ 
(А Р.) (i)‏ 


«zal‏ شايل القفة 


[Ш'рїдт 'fiejl xl'goffa) 
(i) 


» 


القبته ايل فى (заре) Gil‏ 


[xl'gistr i'i: fl'goffa] 
(АР) (i) 


ae‏ ربط فى الشنطة 
es‏ رديت القبته رافعها من 
علوطا أو شايلها برا | 


** He has taken (or took) 
away the basket.” 


* He is carrying the 
basket.” 


(i) * He took away the 
basket.” 

(il) “ Не picked up the 

e basket.” 


“He takes away (or 
will take away) the 
basket.” 


“ He is picking up the 
basket." 


“Т found he had re- 
moved the basket." 


“ Т found him carrying 
the basket." 


“I found him picking 
up the basket." 


“ I left him seouring the 
case. When I re 
turned I found he had 
lifted it from the 
ground and taken it 
outside.” 


[xal'leitr jorbot frf'Janta 
weinmæ rad'deit Шры 
ra'frhha min 'ralwe(a п 


fe'julhe ‘barra] 
(i) 


“Т left him...and 


was carrying it out- 
side.” 
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بالك BU‏ ورا الست 
[ba:aAEk teel'ga:ha wera‏ 
Y'beit]‏ 
*...Perhaps you will find it‏ 
behind the tent."‏ 


М, ...على‎ 
[galei 'ra:st (or 'ra:ga)] 
““ . . . on his head.” 


ل 
['æmis . . . ‘barra]‏ 
outside yesterday.”‏ . . . “ 


cols m 
[wem'rA wwe] 
**.., and gone home." 


CORR T 
[wrm'gaddi] 


“.. . and gone off.” 
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TM à ”„ “He t tc take aj م‎ 
(pi القفة‎ à daal عدى‎ веси 0 القہاش‎ b. 
l'eadde i'fi:l frl'goffA] : [me l'gi:heef] 
€^... but didn't find it." 
(А.Р.) Gall du e " He went off carrying 


the bask 
l'eadde "еј l'goffa] 


ee ا‎ “They have moved 
شايلين‎ b (camp)." 
['ra:hom fej'lim] 
(ii) 
Е “They are moving 1 
(camp).” LS кор 
['bekra] 
e "...to-morrow." 
Top "I found they had 
. a ote oun ө; dus Я 
où Le er moved (camp) سور لسار‎ JADE أو‎ EE 
[d'gittom fej lin] [u mrnhid'rin faor — 
leb'ja:r] 
“,..and were moving down to 
(ii) AL Abiar," 
» “І found them moving 
(cam LL 


(Their camels loaded, 
etc., they were be- 


ginning to mov» off.) 


Im f. ^ "4 4 1 . > w 
E hel ale eee ыл 
= (Preparations were not 


[Ш' әш. гри] yet complete, camels ee 
not yet loaded, eto.) [u mm 'za:Ao ras i 
’kæmmilaof ‘Samm 

di'beeffem] 


"...but they had not yet 
finished gathering up their 
2 equipment.” 


GENERAL Norm. 


The article is concerned with a Bedouin dialect. Usage in Benghasi is 
frequently different, more closely resembling that of Tripoli. 

In the following sentences, for example, where the Bedouin dialect has the 
participle, Benghasi speech usually shows the perfect tense :— 


x نا شايلها بكرا‎ “I am taking it away to-morrow " is also possible. 
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Lals (Bed. ом!) UL La) “ He found we had prepared our tea." 
ملمكتب‎ (Bed. القيته طلع (طالع‎ “ T found ho had left the office.” 
(Bed. (شايلين‎ Ji القيتهم‎ “ I found they had moved camp." 
سى حامد ؟‎ (Bed. QUE) S Has (Sidi) Hamid written 1” 
І Р ون‎ ©. nu 
(Bed. (امطلعيتّه‎ oye ЛЬ А. “ They have taken it out." 


ух (Вед. о а) هسورية‎ “ Who made this shirt for you ? " 
لك ؟‎ (Bed. 4221) qa 
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La Correspondance de Diya ad-Din ibn al-Athir 
Liste de lettres et textes de diplômes 
By C. CAHEN 


ANS une communication au Хе Congres des Orientalistes, Margoliouth 

. & caractérisé comme 1l convient la correspondance de Diy& ad-din ibn 
al-Athîr, et donné la substance d'un certain nombre des lettres officielles 
rédigées par cet auteur et se référant à des faits historiques notables des années 
615 à 630 de l'Hégire environ. Mais Margoliouth ne connaissait qu'un manuscrit 
de la correspondance de Diya ad-din, celui de la Bodl&enne Pococke 322, qui, 
ainsi qu'il l'avait remarqué, ne contient de lettres que de la derniére période de 
la vie de l'auteur. Or il en existe d'autres. Sans parler de celui de Top-Kapu 
2630, que je n'ai pu connaître, ni du court fragment de Berlin Ahlwardt 8629, 
un beau manuscrit, de peu postérieur au temps de l'auteur, a été acquis par la 
School of Oriental Studies de Londres, qui, si la plupart des lettres qu'il contient 
coincident, dans un ordre différent, avec une partie de celles du ms. d'Oxford, 
en renferme cependant quelques autres. Surtout, i| m'a été donné de voir à 
la Bibliothèque Nationale un recueil, écrit au XI/XVe siècle, de 215 lettres de 
Diy& ad-din, émanant toutes, semble-t-il, des périodes de sa vie antérieures 
à 610 environ. Sı nous remarquons qu'à peu prés tous les extraits de lettres de 
lui-même donnés par Diy& ad-dîn dans son traité didactique sur l’art de la 
rédaction al-Mathalu's-sá'iru fi adabi l-kátibi wa’ sh-shá^iri (éd. Bulag 1282/1865) 
se retrouvent dans le recueil susdit, nous pouvons donc admettre qu'il nous 
donne, pour la partie de la vie de Diy& ad-din approximativement antérieure 
à celle couverte par les deux manuscrits d'Angleterre, l'état à peu prés complet 
de la correspondance de cet auteur, ou du moins de ce qu'il en avait conservé. 
Malheureusement, le manuscrit en question appartient à un propriétaire privé 
iragien, et 1l & été laissé à la Bibliothèque Nationale trop peu de temps pour 
qu'il m’ait été possible de lire beaucoup plus que l'intitulé des lettres. 
Néanmoins, comme ıl est difficile de savoir dans quelle mesure ce manuscrit 
sera jamais à la disposition des chercheurs, je pense ne pas faire œuvre inutile 
en indiquant, dans ces limites, l'essentiel de son contenu. 

On sait, par la biographie que lui a consacrée Ibn Khallikén, que Diya 
ad-din naquit en 558/1163, et qu'il était frère du grand historien Ibn al-Athir. 
П fit ses débuts de carrière au service de Mujahid ad-dîn Q&imáz, qui de 571 
à 595 gouverna Mossoul pour les princes zenghides de cette ville. Quelques 
lettres sont rédigées par Diy& ad-din au nom de Qâimâz, sans qu'il me soit 
possible de préciser s'il s’en trouve d'antérieures à 587, date où notre auteur 
quitte une première fois Mossoul, ou seulement des années 592-595, où il y 
revint; une série de lettres expliquent son départ de 587; une autre, adressée 
par Diy& ad-din au nom de son père à Qaimaz, rappelle le rôle glorieux de celui-ci 
dans la défense de Mossoul contre Saladin en 571. 

En 587, Diya ad-din (vers le même moment que son frère l’historien) passe 
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au service de Saladin. Telle est du moins la date d'Ibn Khallikán ; mais le 
ms. irágien, celui d'Oxford, et le Mathal conservent une lettre de 583, racontant 
au Calife la bataille de Hattin et la prise de Jérusalem, et qui, bien que rédigée, 
au dire même de l’auteur, pour rivaliser avec le cadi al-Fadil et non effective- 
ment envoyée, semblerait toutefois indiquer que notre auteur était déjà auprès 
de Saladin. De 587 date une lettre relative à l'exécution du “zindiq ” 
Suhrawardi; de 588-589, une série d'autres dont cing adressées pour Saladin 
au Calife, se réfèrent au siège d'Acre, pour lequel deux des lettres au Calife 
demandent une aide financière. 

Dès cette époque, Diya ad-din avait été plus spécialement attaché à la 
personne du fils de Saladin, al-Afdal. A la mort de Saladin, il devint vizir 
d'al-Afdal. Les chroniqueurs parlent de lui comme du mauvais ange d’al-Afdal, 
qui, quoi qu'il en soit, lui resta longtemps attaché. Au cours des guerres qui 
mirent aux prises entre eux les héritiors de Saladin, al-Afdal, en 592, perdit 
Damas et dut se contenter de Carkhad en échange. Diya ad-din dut alors 
momentanément le quitter et ве réfugier à Mossoul. Deux de ses lettres, l’une 
à Afdal lui-même, l’autre à un des frères de l’auteur, relatent ce fait. Une autre 
lettre est adressée par lui de Mossoul plus tard à al-Afdal, avec lequel il reste 
en relation. Cependant il est employé par le prince de Mossoul Arslan-Sháh, 
pour lequel il rédige une lettre de félicitations à al-‘Aziz d'Egypte pour avoir 

. repoussé une attaque franque sur Tibnin (rabi‘ Ier 594) ; au même moment une 
autre lettre témoigne qu'il accompagne Arslan-Sháh attaquant Nactbin pour 
l'enlever à ses cousins à la mort de leur père ‘Imâd ad-din de Sinj&r. 

En 595 al-‘Aziz meurt et al-Afdal est appelé par les émirs d'Egypte au 
gouvernement de leur pays. Une lettre de Diya ad-din à al-Afdal à cette occasion 
prépare sa rentrée au service de ce prince, et une lettre à un des frères de 
l'auteur le montre rejoignant al-Afdal quand, d'Egypte, il attaque Damas à 
la fin de cette année (la première lettre donnée aussi dans le Mathal 164). Une 
lettre au nom d’al-Afdal à Nácir ad-din Muhammad de Hamáh relate la mort 
d'al-'Aziz, occupation de l'Egypte par al-Afdal ; trois autres, adressées au 
Calife, ont trait à la demande d’al-Afdal de recevoir de l'Egypte une investiture 
officielle. Une autre, qui figure uniquement dans le Mathal, est écrite, au sujet 
des mêmes faits, au nom d’al-Afdal à Arslán-Sháh. 

On sait que la situation ne fut pas longtemps favorable à al-Afdal. Dès ce 
moment une lettre le montre se plaignant des émirs égyptiens. En 596, le 
frère de Saladin, al-‘Adil, envahit l'Egypte. Une lettre d’al-Afdal à az-Zâhir 
d'Alep (rabi' 2d) s'y réfère, ainsi qu'une de Diyâ ad-din à son frère le 
traditionniste Majd ad-din, et une autre à un destinataire anonyme. 

Al-Afdal est alors de nouveau réfugié à Çarkhad où cette fois Diya ad-din 
est avec lui. En rabi' Ier 597 il écrit de cette place à un de ses frères. Bientôt 
al-Afdal va rejoindre az-Z&hir aveo lequel il a convenu d'une attaque sur 
Damas. Une lettre au nom du prince, une autre de Diya ad-din lui-même, 
expédiée de Rahba des Banû Ghazza, se rapportent au voyage d’al-Afdal vers 
Alep (jumadé Ier). Une lettre à Arslan-Shâh concerne les mêmes évènements. 
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Après la jonction des deux princes, une lettre au même au nom d'az-Z&hir 
l'informe de la prise de Manbij. 

Toutefois, al-Afdal et az-Z&hir s'étant brouillés, al-Afdal doit accepter de 
faire avec al-‘Adil une paix qui l'exile dans la province de Samosate. Une 
série de lettres de 598 adressées par al-Afdal à son oncle jalonnent son itinéraire _ 
par Home, Raqqa, Harran; d'autres, à Arslan-Sháh, à Gókburi d'Irbil, 
annoncent son installation au gouvernement de Samosate. Une autre, au 
Calife, de 599, se réfère encore aux mêmes faits. 

Les rapports entre al-Afdal et al-‘Adil restent mauvais. En 600, al-Afdal 
ве plaint auprès de son oncle de ce que son inimitié l’oblige à recourir à l’alliance 
du sultan seljukide de Rüm, Kaïkhusrau ; une lettre au vizir d’al-‘Adil, le 
æedoutable Ibn Shikr, expose la même plainte. De fait, nous voyons par d'autres 
lettres (dont des fragments figurent dans le Mathal) Diya ad-din envoyé en 
ambassade à Malatya (où il se liera avec un cadi, ancien ghuldm rûmî, disgrâcié ' 
par Kaïkhusrau par la suite); en une date incertaine, al-Afdal appelle 
Kaïkhusrau à son aide pour le secourir contre le roi d’Arméno-Cilicie Léon, qui 
lui a enlevé trois forteresses. Une série de lettres le montrent en rapports 
suivis avec Gókburi, et une répond à un message de l’atabek d'Adherbaiján 
Nugrat ad-din abu Bakr b. Pahlav&n. 

Avec az-Zahir, al-Afdal renoue de bons rapporte. Si une lettre du ms. de 
Londres (83r?) répond à une plainte d'az-Záhir relative à des Alépins passés 
au, service d'al-Afdal, une autre a pour but de mettre fin au refroidissement, et 
est dès lors suivie d'un échange régulier de correspondance, voire de cadeaux ; 
une autre lettre d'al-Afdal félicite l'émir de Lattalieh Saif ad-din 'Ali b. 
Sulaiman b. Haidar d'un succès qu'il vient de remporter sur les Francs. En 603, 
al-Afdal félicite encore az-Z&hir de sa victoire sur le roi arménien Léon (à la 
méme date il lui fait part du tremblement de terre qui a désolé Samosate). 
Ein 604, il lui envoie ses condoléances sur la mort d'un de ses frères, qui en 
suivait d'autres. En 606 des condoléances pour le même motif sont adressées 
à al-Ashraf, fils d’al-‘Adil et son lieutenant en haute-Mésopotamie. Al-Afdal 
reste cependant attentif aux nouvelles hostiles à al-‘Adil: c'est ainsi qu'il 
répond aux lettres que lui ont envoyées өп 604 le directeur du diwén d'Egypte, 
‘Alam ad-din Ismá'il b. abi’l-Hajjaj, et en 605 Majd ad-din ‘Umar, frère du 
défunt illustre fagth ‘isi, qui lui avaient fait part de leur expulsion d'Egypte 
par al-‘Âdil et Ibn Shikr et de leur entrée au service d’az-Zéhir. On trouve 
cependant aussi Diy& ad-din intercédant auprès d'Ibn Shikr en faveur d’com- 
merçant damasquin dont il avait confisqué les biens. 

C'est sans doute au cours d'une mission de Diya ad-din pour al-Afdal au 
prés d'az-Zühir que, en 602, Diy& ad-din rédigea, au nom de ce dernier, la 
demande qu'il adressait au Calife an-Nâcir des pantalons de la futuwwa (lettre 
donnée aussi dans le ms. de Londres, 76°). Peut-être est-ce seulement de 607, 
moment où, selon Ibn Khallikôn, Diy ad-din servit un temps az-Záhir, qu'il 
envoie pour celui-ci une lettre où il se plaint de ce qu'on lui a adressé un ambas- 
sadeur inapte ; il n'a pas recu la livraison d'armes pour la commande desquelles 
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il avait à l'avance envoyé l'argent requis en Khuzestán. En une autre date 
incertaine, Diya ad-din avait écrit à az-Z&hir, au nom d'un de ses frères, fils de 
Saladin, Qutb ad-din Misa, au sujet d’une rente que le premier devait lui faire 
à Damas. 

En 607 Diyâ ad-din quitte al-Afdal et, aprés un bref passage chez az-Zahir, 
retourne dans les Etats des princes de Mossoul. En 607, il rédige, pour le fils 
d'Arslán-Sh&h, al-Qahir Mas'üd, ва demande d’investiture au Calife ; en 608, 
au nom du même, répond à un message califal apporté par Badr ad-din b. bint 
al-‘Aqqâb. Dans la même période il rédige une lettre pour le puissant ministre 
(qui plus tard prendra le pouvoir personnellement) Badr ad-din Lu'lu'. 

A en juger par les fragments de lettres qui y sont contenus, c’est vers co 
moment due Diya ad-din rédige le Майа. 

Le recueil iráqien ne contient, autant que j'ai pu m'en assurer, "m seule 
lettre nettement plus tardive (qui, assez curieusement, ne figure pas dans les 
deux mss. d'Angleterre), relative à la mort successive des deux Califes an-Nàoir 
et az-Z&hir (624). 

A côté de ces lettres, dont la plupart nous permettent de préciser la position 
d'al-Afdal dans l'imbroglio des rivalités politiques du temps, il en est d'autres, 
non datées, qui jettent quelques aperçus sur des aspects de la vie d'alors et les 
activités d'un homme comme'Diy& ad-din. De nombreuses lettres sont des 
intercessions adressées par Diya ad-din en son nom propre ou en celui d'un des 
princes précédents à un autre en faveur de religieux, de lettrós, d'émirs: par 
exemple, à Gókburi en faveur d'un Harrânien arrêté avec confiscation des biens 
en raison des malversations d'un sien parent directeur du déwán d'Irbil, ou au 
prince d’Amid et à son vizir Diya ad-din Shaikh as-Salamiya, au sujet du retour 
espéré en Iraq de Shams ad-din b. Hubaîra, ancien vizir califal; à Gókburi 
encore, à propos de la construction d'une zawiya par un fagir. Dans d’autres, 
il est question du Pélerinage, de la guerre aux Francs, d’un naufrage en mer, 
d’un jeune homme d’Akhlôt captif des Géorgiens, d’un scribe demandant à 
un émir ses arriérés de gages, etc., etc. 

Beaucoup de lettres sont adressées par Diya ad-din à l'un ou l'autre de ses 
frères ; il en résulte qu'il y en avait d'autres que les trois connus, ‘Izz ad-din 
l'historien, Majd ad-din le traditionniste, et Diy& ad-din; que, contrairement 
à ce que pourrait faire croire le silence gardé sur lui par l'historien dans ses 
écrits, contrairement à ce qu'il fait de Majd-ad-din, Diy& ad-din n'était pas 
brouillé avec lui. Plusieurs lettres, dont une réponse à des condoléances du 
vizir d'Alep Nizüm ad-dîn, concernent la mort de Majd ad-din en 607. Un autre 
frère (l'historien ?) avait été blessé au visage dans la guerre contre les Francs ; 
un autre se noya dans le Tigre. Par ailleurs, Diya ad-din s'intéresse aux premiers 
efforts littéraires d’un de ses fils. 

Enfin un grand nombre de lettres ou fragments se rapportent aux menues 
affaires de la vie courante, sont des félicitations, condoléances, manifestations 
d'amitiós, récits de beuveries, sans parler de bon nombre de simples exercices 
littéraires sur des thémes classiques. 
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Ces différents types de lettres, privés ou publics, exercices ou lettres réelles, 
ве trouvent mélés dans le recueil, qui seulement, en gros, classe en première 
hgne les lettres aux califes et aux princes, puis à d'autres grands, enfin aux 
amis et parents personnels de l'auteur; mais, dans chaque série, sans aucun 
groupement ni chronologique ni méthodique. 


En dehors des lettres proprement dites, en ayant d'ailleurs la forme extérieure 
puisqu'ils sont adressés au bénéficiaire, le ms. iráqien et celui d'Oxford contien- 
nent un certain nombre de diplómes de nominations à des fonctions diverses ; 
dans le ms iragien, ils figurent en tête, où malheureusement un grand nombre 
de pages sont arrachées ou mangées. Le premier folio intact contient un 
diplôme de hisba, au milieu duquel il commence; suit un second diplôme de 
hisba; le Mathal 346 on contient un troisième, le ms. d'Oxford 94v? un quatrième. 
Le recueil iráqien donne ensuite un diplôme de concession des wag fs de Jérusalem 
et du Sahil (on sait par l'Histoire d'Ibn al-‘Amîd qu'al-Afdal, au début de son 
règne, eut des difficultés avec les titulaires de ces wagfs) ; un diplôme de 15012 ; et 
le commencement d’un diplôme de suppression des muküs. Celui d'Oxford donne 
en outre un diplôme de khattb, un diplôme de nagib al-ashráf à Mossoul, enfin trois 
actes de concessions d’igtâ‘ par Arslan-Shâh de Mossoul à des émirs mossoulitains. 

À l'époque où nous sommes, les diplômes de ce genre sont essentiellement 
des exercices stylistiques, d’où par surcroît les recueils d’inshd’ ont en général 
banni la partie contenant les prescriptions administratives précises annexées 
à la lettre d'envoi littéraire. On ne saurait toutefois en l'absence de piéces 
d'archives, les ignorer systématiquement, et un examen attentif y révéle 
parfois quelques utiles renseignements: tel est le cas pour les trois actes de 
concessions d'?qtá', genre dont nous possédons fort peu de modèles. Il n'est pas 
possible d'en donner 101 un véritable commentaire, qui supposerait une étude 
générale de l'évolution de 10/4“ — étude que nous pensons donner trés pro- 
chainement par ailleurs —. П ne sera toutefois pas inutile de les verser ici au 
dossier. A titre de comparaison, nous y ajouterons le diplôme de #0. Il prouve 
que, comme d'ailleurs les autres monarchies du temps, celles des Ayyubides et 
des Zenghides gardent la claire distinction des situations de 100 et de mugta. 
Au wáli il est rappelé que les impôts à percevoir dans sa fonction sont enrégistrés 
dans un déwán du prince (al-Afdal en l'occurrence), et qu'il touche un traite- 
ment, par des assignations dont détail est précisé. Le mugta' a, lui, la disposition 
des impôts de son #14“, qu'il doit seulement, dans son propre intérêt, s'efforcer 
de bien administrer ; il est tenu en revanche à entretenir un nombre précisé 
d'hommes d'armes, qui doivent être prêts pour toute revue ; sous ces réserves, 
le prince zenghide considére comme de son devoir de garantir, comme de dons 
véritables, l'hérédité des 2014“. Le fils d’un тифа“ est élevé parfois dans les 
écoles du Palais du Prince; il perd son 114“ s'il passe au service d'un autre 
prince, mais peut les récupérer, à l’occasion, s'il rovient. Quant il n’est plus 
apte aux armes, l’émir n'est plus tenu qu’à un service de conseil. Dans l'héritage, 
partage est fait entre tous les enfants, des deux sexes. 
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On voudra bien admettre que cette analyse nous dispense d’une traduction 
qui, pour des textes de ce style, est forcément imparfaite et peu utile ; l’absence 
de second manuscrit rend d’ailleurs le texte méme incertain pour quelques mots, 
d’ailleurs secondaires. 


UT,‏ بعد فقد سنت ЗДА УІ‏ عند عزم الأمور و деу‏ صدى GU‏ فيها نورا على نور و نحن 
نسأل الله الخيرة مسترشدين و ДШ‏ منه النوفيق مستسعدين و ترجو أن تكون ممن توكل عليه 
فبا أوردوا صدر و تموا у>‏ ولم em‏ أفعاله عقبة الرأي 355 لو استقبل من أمره ما استدر و 
هدا القول توطئة للعزم على استرعاء بعض رعابانا ga‏ يكفهم و كفينا فم „р‏ وديعة bus‏ و 
الودبعة ينبغى أن baad‏ و لا BIE‏ و صان و لا gle‏ و إدا أستنيب فيها نائب فينبغي أن تحن 
باخنلاف أحواله و أن تكون خلة الأمانة أغلب الأشياء على خلاله و الظاعى في هذا {ШШ‏ هو الذي 
يعتجر و كثيراً ما خالف الحبق I‏ قد يصدق و يكذب النظر و ليس لنا الا الحكم على ما 
لاما aan‏ وري ти‏ 

وقد Use‏ فى ولاية VS‏ على قن ШЛУ‏ عنده معوّلاً و هو م5 ЗС А а de cul ut‏ 
ا SEE‏ ا ا Шш‏ 
بهذا الوصف هو الأمير فلان فلينول هذا الأميرمقيماً ما يجب له التقديم و land‏ ما يجب له 
التعظيم و لا بُقدم شيء على التقوي و العاقبة لأهلها و لا glad‏ شىء كدود الله و نظام LAYI‏ 
ae‏ فهذه E aly‏ التي يجمل الثوب مطنهراً و لهذا سن الصراط الذى Jae‏ المعروف Gone‏ 
و المنكور T X‏ إدا تحلى الولاة بہائين الخلتين Lens‏ [بياض] و فى oss‏ الحير أتهات إذا وجدت 
تولّد عنها كرم الأولاد فالزم أنت التقوي و العدل Le‏ للرشد ole‏ و فى القوز زعيان و هما 
عند الله و الناس كر يمان و قد أجلنا لك هذه Hse gl!‏ و سنفصلها و Las‏ اليوم في صدرك و [ab‏ 
ينول الله ما فى الصدور فَيحصّلها . 

و الذي d‏ أن alas‏ به هو الرفق الذي لم بكن فى شيء ء الإزانة كا أن الخرق ۾ يكن 
فى شىء الإشأنة )0( Жез‏ أحد de‏ )0( منه لا „ее!‏ من الحير خطه (e)‏ و لا تنفض القلوب 
إلا عم نكان غليظ القلب «is‏ )0( فكن للصغير Л,‏ للكبير ولد و لا تمدّد إلى أحد Le‏ يكره 
Le‏ و لا يدا و لا ينثني من هذا الحكم إلا قن يُعدي فالعدوان على من ظلم و لا әл‏ بالسهم 
إلا أهل السقم BES‏ لمن يسعى فى الأرض فساداً و ei‏ عن مخارحه و مداخله و خذه من بين ندیه 
و من خلفه و عن أعانه و Sp dite‏ آهل الفساد يعرفون Plus‏ و إذاكان أهل الصلاح قليل ما 
م فهولاء LSS‏ ماهم و فيهم من يُجاه بإعلانه و يُسائر باسراره وم UL‏ مستخفي فى ليله أو سادف 
في elg‏ و lof‏ حضيرك الحصوم فالح „А aT‏ لمح الاستشفاف و اسمم من G‏ كا سمعك من الأول 
ob‏ أحرى بالاتكشاف و et‏ إن تتبع Sa‏ 255 )8( بمزلة القدم و استعمل الأناة في كل ما 
تفعله Lp‏ أبعد من عاقية الندم و ميا نود علبك الوصعة به أن Sg‏ الناس Ale‏ فقيل ذوي 
ol‏ عثرتهم و إذا خطروا فى مذهب الريبة فاسحب ذيل التجاوز على ppl daz‏ إلا ماكان من 
li бр i»‏ على pall‏ كا el‏ على y pal)‏ فلا معروف إلا : في التسوية о‏ المعروف 
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ومتى لاح لك فى LÉ op dl‏ فادراها و ]15 وجدت Доу‏ حرجا فأرأها Bp‏ خطأك فى العفو 
خير من خطأك فى العقوبة و لكل حل يُطلب ez lE‏ فيه فلا تعد عن الأوساط المطلوبة و ملاك 
ذلك كله أن لا عصي LA‏ دون استحضار الفقهاء الذين م حفظة E‏ و الكتاب و суз‏ بتبيين 
مواضم الخطأ و الصواب و الحاملون أعباء МАЛ‏ التي 'نقلت على السموات و الأرض و الجبال AG‏ 
على الرقاب و اعلم أنّ الرشوة على القضابا في الدنيا إلى العار و فى الآخره الى النار و أحكلها 
ملعون بلعنة الله و XJ‏ رسوله و لا بأحكل آڪل ورضه و e‏ من مأڪوله و نحن من 
وراعك olo ДЬ‏ و قد ضربنا عليك من LAS,‏ بالأسداد فاخدر أن يدليك الإطاع be‏ غرورها و 
تلهيك حلاوة شهدها عن لسع ربورها. 

و فيا رزقاك من رزق US‏ عن ӘЛ‏ عا يُحيعك و لا يشبعك و m‏ و لا ينفعك و قد 
فرضنا لك في مالنا ما تتناوله هنيما бш‏ و تكون see‏ من Gras‏ فخذ غير مستشرف А]‏ 
ولا مكب Ше‏ و اعلم ше lof EGT‏ استردت فى JS‏ موهبة تُزيدك كثراً و ترفع لك قدراً و 
us all‏ لك من JUI‏ كذا وكذا و لهذا العمل الذي وليناك ديوان ولون وجوه أموال Lors‏ 
و يطول و للاداء ا[...إليه aue‏ العلو إن ساء الله تعال . ‹ 


[Oxf. T9 r°-v°]‏ توقيع كتبه عن املك العادل نور الدين أرسلان شاه у]‏ مسعود صاحب الموصل 
لأولاد بعض أصحابه نوقى Ply‏ وكان حدم الدولة منذ آل قيام (ET ААТ‏ 
obe‏ الدين زتكى إن أفسئقر ثم خدم أولاده من بعده و حفدته و أولاد حفدته 
إلى زمن هذا نور الدن lb‏ مات جعل لأولاده ماكان له من الإقطاع و JE À‏ 
pre‏ و هو . 
قال 221 صلى الله عليه و السلم أن من أبن 591 يصل الرجل أهل ود أبيه بعد ما توقى و هذا 
فلان بن فلان ary‏ الله صحب الأسلاف واحداً بعد واحداً و درجوا و كلهم لصحبته خدخانه )8( 
وهو من إنناء الدولة الذى شہدوا مطلم سعدها و وردوا ШЗ]‏ وردها و إذا 48 السابقون !9533 
كان إن lez‏ و إبن A‏ عبدها و أدركناه نحن و فد ذهب عناءه و استرمٌ orla‏ وكادت نفسه LU]‏ 
نشفي على شرقها ول يبق من شس oF‏ شىء سوى شفقها فآقررنا فى وكره و أعثاه على دهره 
و قنعتا من خدمته بالدعاء الذي هو خدمة DS‏ على ظهره و لم نلقه ley‏ من УЗУЫ‏ خدمنا 
بلقاءة xag‏ خاشع و أخذنا بها أهبه وأو رافم و Ur aal‏ منه أخبار الدولة فرواها رواية راو لا روادة سامع 
az à‏ الله ey‏ يُعطيه كنابه باليمين و يؤمنه رهن المكنسب الذي كل أمرف به رهين و لما مفى 
حلفناه في عقبه Ts‏ و إحساناً و جعلنام التوكل علينا كالطير تغدو LAE‏ و El cos‏ و قد gU pol‏ 
ЫРШ‏ لم يُفقدم منه Le‏ سوى شخصه و لا أرثهم من يزه بهم ie Lax‏ يشكوا مكان نقصه و 
eL Lie Ulzs ЫХ»‏ للحت و e‏ دعامة البيت بأسره لواحد من أهل البيت و إذا شمل Lille‏ 
Ша» Less‏ من Bu‏ ميراثاً و سوينا فيه съ‏ الأولاد دكوراً و GEL‏ و العطاء bas‏ يتوارث و لو 
بسبب قصي و لا يكون #تاجاً إلى عهدة من موص إلى وصح و قد أجر بنا لأولاد هذا الرجل ما كان 
ee‏ يجتلتون درّه غبوقاً و صبوحاً و Y‏ يفنقرون فيه إلى مسألة تكون في الوجه كدوحاً فليثقوا 
آنه يأتيهم مورآ مكملاً من عير وكس و لا وضيعة UT‏ عار من الامتنان الذي هو هدم АШ‏ الصنيعة 
و تحن من وراء كلا يؤملونه من لين رباش و هيد فراش و إصلاح أطراف و حواش و من الله 
سبحانه نستمد توفيقاً و نسأله من مدد الإعانة رفيقاً و السلام إن شاه الله du‏ . 
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p ciall (gall توقيم آخر كتبه في هذا‎ [Oxf. 79v°-80v°] 

EESTE РР КИ луды, و الك انا اول‎ Le Дл 
على حسنه و‎ ne من الأخلاق النبوية لا‎ GE و على و هذا‎ р ble من ترك ديا أو كلا أو‎ 
منزله رديفه و‎ JES ofl موضوعة في ضمنه و نحن ترجو أن عشى على‎ А (АКШ أساليب‎ 
مباغي الأنعام و أهدنام‎ АО ذلك فى قوم صحبونا‎ ШИЙ أن نُشبهه فنبلغ مبلم مته أو نصيفه و قد‎ 
ودوا أن كانوا م الأيتام و هذا فلان بى فلان‎ LE فكفلنا أيتامهم من بعدم‎ QUSE صحبة الليالي و‎ 
و ]© سبق و حفظ كتاب المحافظة عليها فقيل‎ Que الله ممّن كان له في خدمة الدولة قدم‎ «x 

له في تلاوته اقرا و ارق و صحب ААЙ‏ و الأجداد Ene‏ أرشتهم عنه و ما OL‏ في حال من 
الأحوال و لا أنكروا شباً منه و بقيت.منه علالة Lalik‏ نحن و قد استتم الوهن lebe‏ و كاد أن 
Lai‏ رسمها و مثله فى سنّه هذا з‏ أن يُسعف عنحة من الإحسان تؤاكله و تشاربه و تكون 
کا فال رسول الله Le‏ الله عليه و السلم بكراً تلاعبه و تلاعبها و هی ДЇ‏ سقناها إليه فأمسكت عنه 
وهن المشبب و جعلته في قشيب من العيش تخلف له رداء العمر القشيب و كم نال فيا أسدبناه إليه من 
مبنيعة بعد صنيعة و قلنا هذا وديعة أسلافنا و من كرم الأخلاق حفظ الوديعة و UJ‏ مفى وجدنا لمضيه 
SS‏ 


ll о ee 
الفراخ في الأوكار و يرقب به إلى أن‎ еу шу -بلطافة الإبثار و‎ Jp dp Exo MU, من كان‎ 
جزيل الحياه و ورثنام‎ Uo وروم‎ o الاختبار و الاختباز وكذلك نفعل بأولياءنا‎ А, يصير إلى‎ 
و لا يُلقى من اناس إلا‎ WE LS да من مكرمة‎ ан Wha الأباء و الله‎ р منهم‎ 
TTL dus حامداً و السلم إن شاء الله‎ 
ثم فارقها و سار‎ Lent dis ee S الدولة كان‎ AA توقيع بإقطاع أمير من‎ 


عنها إلى غيرها و أقام ade‏ ثم عاد إليها. 


Lie السعادة فلم يعمد‎ LJ المد لله الذي أمضى من أمينا ما أمضاه و انتضى‎ [Oxf. 80v°-81v°7] 
يُرضاه‎ Ulo fos علينا و أن‎ pal عد أن انتضاه و أورعنا أن نشكر نعمته التي‎ 
به إلى العلياء فكان الملاك‎ Las و هذا أنضل وسمنا منه بفضل الوسامة و بسط‎ 
get يوم القيامة ثم‎ dise فى‎ 5А ELT نسأل أن جمل‎ АЙ, منها ثلامة‎ 
الذي أظله بظل العامة و جعل خانم النبوّة له من العلامة و قرن‎ aze على رسوله‎ 
رداء‎ pra و الذين‎ Pre [سمه بإسمه في مفتح الأذان و الإقامة و‎ 
. الإمامة‎ ea منه ذروة ايز و جد السيف و‎ pros الكرامة و‎ 
مدح مادحيه‎ M عطائه دون‎ Jelu آمل آمله و جال‎ Sue خير الإحسان‎ 5р بعد‎ Ul 
الله فامدد يدك‎ Фай الأمير فلان‎ Laid و ما من قول إلا و الله عند لسآن قائله و قد جردنا لك‎ 
1 Le début de cet aote, jusqu'à | $ j|, est cité dans le livre السار‎ Ji de notre auteur, éd, 
Boulaq 1282, p. 417, qui, au Шеп de LLT donne .أسعفنا‎ 
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إليه مد العارف لقدره و أجره بالشكر GE‏ دوام الإحسان بدوام شكره Ea‏ يكن إلبك بأل فيحل 
عندك محل الانفراد و لكته elle р‏ و على ЖАЙ Git БШ.‏ بأولاد فأنث من إنشاء 
الدولة الذين نسبوا إلى أيّامها و 'نبتوا تحت سبب أنعامها و [تملت لهم انا ؟] فيلعوا سن А BSE‏ 
{ عنوا بنظامها هذا و قد كنك мшаз‏ عن ظلها مغاضياً و صاحبك الأعراب فكت Leba‏ إلا آنك 
À‏ تذهب عنما Vi‏ و تلادك من تلاده و لا كان مسيرك إلا على راحلتها و لا زادك إلا قن زادها 
ولم ШЛУ‏ على بابها مقيماً و SL‏ كنك سائراً و ode ou‏ نفسك بالعود إليها و إن كان ظرفك 
إلى عيرها ناظراً و لن وجدت فى ذهابك ساخاً قصداً و لقبك бз),‏ ممطوراً وكلاً جعداً ei‏ 
cule‏ قلبك من ورائك و غدوت و فب بهت و اشتربك فأربت صفقة بيعك على صفقة ltl pt‏ ولا 
a‏ آنك الرحل الذي يُصلد في كله زناد و لا أحدت بين بدبه مراد لكن لم تكن فصل هذه الدولة 
على القّرب فعرفته على البعاد و قد عدت إنيها فاشنملت thle‏ تيدها و وصلت lal‏ فى الإحسان 
إليك بعدها و لتك بالوجه الذي لم ينك و إن oer Jib‏ بلقاءك و زاد في سطك GIE‏ 
المؤانسة حثى تجعلت الآنس من رفقاءك و قد ردّتك إلى مكانك الأولى من الإكرام و الإنعام و أقامت 
معك على ما كانت عليه و d‏ بنتقل عن ell Us‏ . 

و هذا نوقيم ST‏ سطره Mo‏ به ,مينك و تستزيد به في الطاعة يقينك J fy‏ حالك عندها 
مستسمتة فلا يُقال che [ше] Lei]‏ و سميتك و قد نضمّن ذكر الإقطاع المقزر بإسمك Шы;‏ 
بموهبته الجزيلة و je‏ من صفحة قرطاسه جرى A‏ في UAL‏ و قلم الديوان هو المقمن على إثبان 
حسابه و الصنم Gall‏ بتآنق فى نفضيضه و elo]‏ و يأتى به مفصّلاً Gun‏ من أقطاره و شعابه و 
هو كذا و كذا فإذا صار إلى ددك فضغه فى موضم Pole‏ في موضع الأطواق من الأحياد و 
JS‏ هذا العطاء الذي أعتدثه و أكرم Le ben‏ جرى على رسم المعتاد و نحن لا نوصيك فى 
استخدام الرجال بأحكملهم GY‏ فى يوم العرض و أثبتهم مقاماً فى المقام الدحض р‏ هذا من ذات 
مثلك و هو مألوف مىك و من أبيك من قبلك و قد جعل الله АКШ‏ مشهوراً فى مواقف البأس 
و قسمه ما بن حرم مكارم و عابط أفراس و كذلك لا نوصيك فيمن تحت بدك من الرعية بإحسان 
الصنيم و استعال الحلق الوسيم و النظر فى إقطاعك باستثار شجرته و استعار مدرته و نقل 
3,28 محصوله إلى ate‏ و واحده إلى e ud‏ ذإنّه خزانة مالك و مادّة إنفاقك و إنفاق رجالك Hb‏ 
خاطبك به لسان القلم و أمل ما شىك من JE‏ بادة Шр‏ منك بالمكان الأمم و السلم . 


Rien ne nous dit si ces diplômes étaient revêtus de la fughrá. Dans mon 
article sur la T'ughrá seljukide (Journal Asiatique, 1945) j'ai exprimé l'opinion 
que l'existence de la tughré chez les Zenghides et les Ayyubides était 
vraisemblable, mais qu'on n'en possédait pas de témoignage formel. C'était 
une erreur. ‘Abdarrahim b. ‘Alî b. Shit al-Qarshi, Kitdbu та‹4йт? l-kitábats, 
éd. Khûri Qustantin Pasha, Beirut 1913, p. 43, la mentionne formellement ; 
Ibn abf'd-Damm, citant, à la fin de sa petite chronique, le diplôme (purement 
rhétorique) d'al-K&mil pour al-Muzaffar de Hamâh, ajoute qu'il portait la 
tughrá. Mais il apparait que celle-ci avait déjà subi les déformations connues 
au temps des Mamluks. Ces deux auteurs l'écrivent en effet furra, comme cela 
sera le cas sous les mamluks, la confondant donc avec le mot arabe signifiant - 
bordure; selon Ibn abi'd-Dgmm (Oxford, Bodl, Marsh 60, 177v°), elle se 


Y 
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plagait au sommet de l'acté et consistait dans lé nom et les principaux titres 
du souverain; selon al-Qarshi, contemporain: de Saladin et d’al-Âdil, elle 
allait déjà, vraie bordure, de haut en bas. Il est curieux de constater que, si 
la forme tughrá passera aux Ottomans, chez les Seljukides de Rûm Ibn Bibi, 
qui connait pourtant la fonction de fughrá? pour l'avoir exercée lui-même, et 
Pécrit bien ainsi, orthographie cependant aussi par ailleurs la tughra turra. 
Remarquable aussi le passage d’Tbn ‘Abdazzahir, secrétaire du Sultan Mamluk 
Baibars, qui, racontant la campagne de son maître en Rüm, parle (dans ‘Umari, 
éd. Taeschner, 8) de “l’émir fughrát qui écrit les {шуат (pl. de turra) des 
diplômes ”. Mais en Rûm, la forme de la tughrá restait celle d'un aro (Ibn 
Bibi, éd. Houtsma, 98 et 176), plus fidéle done, si je ne me suis pas trompé dans 
mon article du JA, à sa forme primitive. 


Two Safavid Soyurghals 
By Ann K. 8. LAMBTON 


HE text and translation is given below of two documents! concerning 

the grant of an allowance in the form of a soyérghal. The first document, 
dated Safar 1067 a.m. (Nov.-Dec., 1656 a.p.), concerns the redistribution of 
a grant dated Ramazan 1047 A.E. (Jan.-Feb., a.D. 1638) among the heirs of 
the original grantee, Mir Ni‘matullah ‘Abd al-Wahhäbi, a sayyid. The second 
document, dated Sha ban 1115 (Jan.—Feb., A.D. 1704), deals with the settlement 
of disputes among the heirs of the original grantee concerning their respective 
shares. These documents illustrate the complicated problems which arose with- 
the fragmentation of grants by inheritance. 

The allowance is made in either case on the poll-tax of the protected 
communities in Azarbäyjän, dwelling in certain villages and districts mentioned 
on the back of the document. The rate at which the poll-tax was to be levied 
was 6 dinars per head. The total sum allotted was 3 tūmāns 695 dinars, which 
would therefore represent the poll-tax of some 5,100 persons. It was probably 
a common practice to allot the allowances of the religious classes on the 
proceeds of jizya, or poll-tax. Ghazal, in warning the ‘ulama against the 
acceptance of pensions from the temporal rulers on the grounds that the wealth 
of the latter had for the most part been obtained by illegal means, makes an 
exception in the case of pensions paid out of the poll-tax levied on protected 
persons (zimmis).? 

From the second document it appears that the “ protected persons " paid 
the sum due from them, which had been allotted as a soyürghal to the sayyids 
concerned, direct to thé grantees, the civil officials, i.e. the governors and 
tax-collectors, being required only to give such aid to the grantees as was 
needed to enable them to collect their allowances in full. The first document 
suggests that the payment was made by or under the supervision of the 
headmen (kadkhudäs) of the villages and districts concerned. 

The soytirghals were entered in the register of the mustawf? and dealt with 
in the department (sarkar) of the aváraja. In Qäjär times the expenses of the 
royal court (buyütãti saljanati) and extraordinary expenses, which were not 
a charge on the provincial revenues, were entered in a register known as the 
dafiari avartj. Any new order for the grant of a salary or for an increase of 
salary, after being endorsed on the back by the mustawft, and other bills 
issued from the treasury, were registered in the дајаг атат). Another register, 
also known as the daftari avdrij, was made out for each province and sent to 
the mustatoft of the province. Jn ıt were entered the drafts to be made on 


1 The original documents belong to Hajji Muhammad Aqñ Nakhjavüni of Tabriz, to whom 
my thanks are due for his generous permission to allow me to make в copy of them. 
3 Kimiya as-Sa‘ädat (ed. Tehrän) Y, 342-8; see also IAyà ul-‘Ulam II, 120-2. 
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the revenue of the province. A similar practice appears to have existed in 
Safavid times. Each province had an Avaraja Department, and this department 
presumably dealt with drafts made by the central treasury on the provincial 
revenues, and probably also had under its control certain ‘ reserved " taxes 
or “ reserved ” areas.? 

The gadri khässa apparently decided disputes concerning soyürghäls. In so 
far as the grants were made to members of the religious classes, this would 
be a natural development, because the religious classes were in some measure 
under his jurisdiction.? 

The style of the documents is typical of the phraseology of the time, and 
does not call for special comment. 


فرمان Qs‏ شد ST‏ چون از نصديق مستوفيان عظام معلوم و Sat shin‏ 
ملغ سه تومان و ششصد و نود و پنجدینار از cab‏ مالوجهات و وجوهات ob‏ 225 
و غيره BT (де‏ بسيورغال (у>?‏ امیر نعمت الله عبد الوهابى* مقرر بوده از EN‏ 
فوت مشاراليه سیورغال امير عبد الله ولد او و بعد ان فوت موی اليه بسيورغال سيادت 
ناه مير تمد أبراهيم ولد امير عبد الله مقرر شده بقيد ST‏ موافق pad‏ که موی 
اليه ابراز og‏ از پنجدینار يكدينار از cab‏ سرانه ارامنه كل S ats T‏ بقرار نفرى 
شش > در 4 ЈЕ уу‏ أولاد مير شاهمير عبد الوهانى مقرر أست رسد میں Des‏ 
الله dem‏ او ody‏ و Flys,‏ اشرف ВӘ‏ شہر ره‌ضان سنه e Ve £V‏ مير elz‏ 
مزبور گنشته بعد از OT‏ مرحوم مير محمد باقر عبد الوهایی بعرض Sus cates‏ 
فوت مير نعمت الله جد او كل سيوزغال مي نعمت Lyall‏ امي غبداله غم A‏ بعد از فوت مين 
عبد الله م بور مير ell‏ ولد مشار اليه لاو رمه وأقعى اورا تداده اند واستدماء 
رسد خود از ЈЕ зун‏ نبور عوده jf‏ ابتداء OU‏ ثيل سنه жш geh ١٠١45‏ 
پنجهزار و سيصد و جهل و сда‏ دينار از cab‏ مبلغ فوق بتغیر مير د ابراهيم 
ушр‏ در وجه مير AF‏ باقر و أولاد عظام أو مقرر شد و بعد از فوت امیر AF‏ باقر 
at ad fae‏ ابراهيم dl So Sia‏ سرض مين Gus‏ الله مين يف lo aff]‏ 
أو بوده واولاد SU‏ را در Sey pe‏ امیر نعمت الله و مير عبد الله دخلى eag‏ و مير 
مد باقر بور ЈЕ зуе‏ بور را لاف حق وان ارات الال موی اليه 
فوت شده اولاد أو نيز (gam‏ دوت شده و pe (gam‏ رفته اند و استدماء مسلغ مزبور 

1 ‘Abdallah Mustewfi: Sharh Zindagiyi Man, i, pp. 566—7. 
з Boo also V. Minorsky : Tadhksrai al- Mulük, pp. 144—5, for a disoussion of the term avāraja. 


з Beo Tadhkirat al- Muluk, p. 42. 
t In both documents the terms مير‎ and أمير‎ are used indisorimmately, tho same individual 


being called in one place „a and in another „|. 
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“ТОЛОЛУ ГАО ОО 
ا مزبور مقرر شده درينوقت' سيادت و حابت إشاه مير عبد‎ 
مبلغ شش دينار تبريرى‎ S معروض داشت‎ on باقر‎ AE مير‎ 
كل “آذربايجان بقرار نفرى شش دنار سبورغال اولاد مير شاهمير‎ 
از پنجدینار يكدينار رسد جد اعلاى أو امیر نعمت‎ AT از‎ 
و وجوهات‎ ler gle cob يمان و شسصد و نود و ينج دينار از‎ 
و مير د باقر نبيرهاى مشار اليه از‎ tly! Аё سيورغال مير‎ 
باقر جد‎ АФ رسد مير‎ Aly! و بعد از فوت جد و يدر او مير‎ 
از اعمان دار‎ az قول خود محضمرى خط و مهر‎ Geb بده و ر‎ 
و صدارت ناه هدايت و حابت‎ Dole استدما رسد خود كود و‎ 
ميدق ضير‎ AF у АЎ Gadel امال و‎ LT ف‎ 
EREN cl باقر جد او‎ ALE رسد مير‎ «£T وده که‎ 7 
عنايت‎ ol مشار اليه و اولاد او مقرر شود‎ Убу) بوده‎ . 
مشار اليه فرموده از ابتداء ششيامه سجى ثيل‎ obs دت و محابت‎ 
است بتغیر مير‎ АЙ شرح فوق رسد مير مد باقر جد موی‎ S 
eed ابدی و‎ JE nut بسيورغال أو بوده‎ ole دستورى که‎ 
و اولاد او مقرر فرموديم كدخدايان و رعایای محال مذکو ره‎ OL 
خود دانسته‎ ЈЕ 5 wate |) و أولاد أو‎ a cogs و حابت بناه‎ 
جيزى موقوف ندارند حكام و‎ CAT انی خودرا بديشان جواب‎ 
وكشيده دارند مستوفيان‎ ob وقدم‎ B سيورفال ايشان ننموده‎ 
و تبديل مصورن و‎ дё خاود ثبت موده از شاته‎ ЛЬ در‎ | 
نطلبند و چون بروانحه‎ one - ساله‎ A باب قدغن دانسته‎ 
; ak ol 
١١71 صفر > بالخير و الظفر سنه‎ 
TRANSLATION 

The august command has been given : since it was evic 
from the authorization of the great mustawfis that the m 
695 dinars on account of the revenues of the town of T: 
was exactly what had been allotted as the soytirghal of the lg: 


‘Abdal-Wahhabi, this sum was allotted from the date of | 
‚ the seytirghal of his son, Amir ‘Abdallah, and after the lat 
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(one dînar in every five dindrs) of the poll tax of the Armenians of the whole 
of Azarbäyjän which is fixed at the rate of 6 dinars a head by way of a soyürghál 
for the children of Mir Shahmir ‘Abd al-Wabhabi, subject to its being in 
accordance with the authorization which he produced, was allotted as the 
soyürghül of the exalted sayyid, Mir Muhammad Ibrahim, the son of Amir 
‘Abdallah having been the share (rasad) of his grandfather, Mir Ni‘matullah 
and a royal order, dated Ramazan a.m. 1047 (Jan.-Feb., 1638), was issued 
in the name of the above-mentioned Ibrahim. Subsequently, the late 
Mir Muhammad Baqir ‘Abd al-Wahhábi petitioned that, after the death 
of his grandfather, Mir Ni‘matullah, his paternal uncle, Amir ‘Abdallah, and 
after the latter’s death, his (Amir ‘Abdalläh’s) son, Mir Ibrahim, had caused 
the whole soyürghal of Mir Ni‘matulläh to be paid to himself, and had not 
paid him (Mir Muhammad Baqir) his proper share, and he demanded his 
share of the aforementioned soytirghal. From the beginning of the Year of 
the Snake, 1049 (А.р. 1639-1640) the sum of 1 tümän 5347 dinars, on account 
of the above-mentioned allowance, was allotted to Mir Muhammad Baqir and 
his noble children, instead of to the aforementioned Mir Muhammad Ibrahim, 
and after the death of Amir Muhammad Baqir, Amir Muhammad Ibrahim 
again alleged that the legal heir of Mir Ni‘matullah was Mir Abdallah, his 
(Mir Ibrahim’s) father, and that female issue had no share in the soytirghdl of 
Mir Ni‘matulläh and Mir ‘Abdallah, and the aforementioned Mir Muhammad 
Baqir had illegally and wrongfully caused the above-mentioned soyürghàl to 
be paid to himself. Now, the latter having died, and some of his children 
having died likewise, and others having gone to India, he (Amir Muhammad 
Ibr&him) requested that the aforementioned sum be credited to his name 
according to the former allotmeñt. Accordingly, from the date of the death 
of Mir Muhammad Baqir, the latter's soyürghal was allotted to the afore- 
mentioned Mir Muhammad Ibrahim. Meanwhile, the exalted and noble sayyid 
Mir ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the grandson of the late and aforementioned Mir 
Muhammad Bãqir alleged that the sum of six tabrizi dinars, on account of 
the poll-tax of the Armenians of the whole of Azarbayjan, at the rate of six 
dindrs a head, was the soyürghal of the children of Mir Sh&hmir ‘Abd al- 
Wahhabi. From that sum, one-fifth (1 dina» in every five dinärs) was the 
share of his great-great-grandfather, Mir Ni'matullàh, and the sum of 
З tümàns 695 dinärs on account of the revenues of the dar as-saltana of Tabriz, 
which was the soytrghal of Mir Muhammad Ibrahim and Mir Muhammad 
Baqir, the grandchildren of Mir Ni‘matullah, bad been allotted according to 
(their) share, and after the death of his grandfather and father, Mir Ibrahim 
had caused the share of Mir Muhammad Baqir, his (Mir ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s) 
grandfather, to be credited to his own name, and he (Mir ‘Abd-al-Wahhab), 
as he had promised, produced a document! signed and sealed by a group of 


1 For a disoussion of the term 2% see Hasan Qazi Tabätabat: Mahzar va Mahzarhãyı 
Тайкы (ın Journal of the Faculty of Arts, Tabriz University, Farvardin а.н. 1327 March-April, 
1948, pp. 39—46). 
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the notables of the ddr as-sullana of Tabriz and he demanded his share, and 
the exalted sayyid and sadr, the. rightly-guided, noble, learned, and know- 
lodgeable, the Shelter of Islam and the Muslims, Mirzà Muhammad Mihdi, 
the Sadr of the Kingdom, had allowed what had been the share of Mir 
Muhammad Baqir, his grandfather, to be» allotted as his and his children's 
soyürghäl, as it had formerly been allotted to Mir Muhammad Baqir. 
Accordingly, the royal favour having been extended to the exalted and 
noble sayyid, Mir ‘Abd al-Wahhab, we have ordered half of the above- 
mentioned sum, which [according to] the above account was the share 
of Mir Muhammad Bagir, the grandfather of Mir ‘Abd al-Wahhab, to be 
allotted as permanent soyürghàl and a perpetual gift to Mir ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
and his children (as it had formerly been allotted to him as a soyürghäl) from 
the begmning of the Year of the Monkey instead of to the aforementioned 
Mir Muhammad Ibrahim. Let the kadkhudäs and peasants of the districts 
mentioned on the back [of the document] and elsewhere consider the exalted 
and noble sayyid, Mir ‘Abd al-Wahhab, and his children the holders of 
their soyürghäl [and] pay to them year by year their diwan dues and 
withhold nothing. Let the governors and tax-collectors not interfere in the 
allotment as made in their soytirghal and refrain from interference in it. Let 
the great mustawfis enter a copy of this gift in the eternal registers and consider 
it preserved and protected from the blemish of change and alteration. In this 
connexion, let them consider it forbidden to demand every year a new order 
and, since the document (parväncha) has received the royal seal, let them 
honour it. 

Written in Safar A.H. 1067 (Nov.-Dec., A.D. 1656). 

At the head of the document is the following inscription: “ He is and 
the kingdom belongs to Allah: adorned by the seal of the most noble, blessed, 
exalted, sublime prince (navvdb) to whose name a thousand precious souls be 
sacrificed,” 


فرمان Due‏ شد ST‏ حون در ينوقت سيادت و cult‏ و فضيلت بناهان ميرزا مد 
على وميرزا عبد الغفور و ميررا صدر الدين AF‏ و میرزا شاهمير نوادهای مرحوم مير 
عبد الله عبد الوهابى بعرض رسانيدند که وجب احكام مطاعه خواقين جنت مكين مبلغ 
شش دينار از cab‏ سرانه ارامنه كل DAT‏ در ازاء حقوق خدمات dés gent‏ مير عبد 
الله جد ايشان مقرر بوده و بعد از آن ميرزا مد هائم ولد ميرزا زاهد على و غيره 
Дуу‏ واقوام مشار اليه و ميرزا عبد E ДЫ)‏ سابق تبريز و اولاد أو ملغ 
مزبوررا خلاف حساب єчї‏ خود كذرانيدهاند و ex zd‏ ودند که وجه مذكور 
بدستوری S‏ در وجه ايشان مقرر بوده در وحه مشار الهم مقرر و درين أب حم 
امضاء امرف صاد رگردد و از سركار اؤارجه ALT‏ نصديق عودند كه در باب شش 
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دينار op‏ قبل از ابن بر طبق عرض میرزا عبد المطلب ХОБ‏ سابق 3248 
غيره Alyy‏ اشرف aci‏ حسب الامى EO БУ‏ نہر ١١١: GUI gue‏ بين 
شرح صاد ر گشته که جون درینوقت ميرزا عبد OE ДЫ‏ سابق تبر بعرض رسانيد 
که درن ايام شش دینار از cab‏ سرانه ارامنه Cal, So ST‏ در وجه مدد معساش 
مير عمد الرزاق عمد الوهابى مقرر بوده در وجه قاضى زاهد و بعد از فوت )9 در وجه 
شش نفر اولاد او و LF ум ES‏ امن بسحن S‏ وع هفت نفر باشند مقرر 
adel ous 57‏ عرو S‏ شی دياز یور yo‏ وجه ta‏ اله و 92 AF ae gh ЗУ Уй‏ 
دسح ومير سيد سريف وهفت نفر سادات مذكوره مقر ر گردد و از سركار اوارجه 
T‏ دو اجان Кс‏ ارات ان old‏ جاه جن مكان عن اماق سه 
ششدينار بقيد سرانه ارامئه و ido se‏ كل محال ULAT‏ رینموجب مدد معاش 
اولاد مير شاهمير عبد ale JH‏ مير عبد الرزاق مدہور به امير سلطان عبد الوهابى 
امبر كال الدين هست الله عند الوهابى وغيره سادات عظام مذحكوره عبد الوهابى 
مقسرر بوده و در باب رسد اولاد مرحوم مير شاهمير که مستمر و بر قرار بوده 
پروانحات مطاعه امضا بتوارځ e CALE‏ اولاد مشار اليه صاد ر AAT‏ و دو رسد 
دیگر S‏ از استمرار افتاده بوده رسد مرحوم مير کال الدين ous‏ الله Cale‏ بر 
طبق عرض سيادت و СА‏ و معالى بناه ميرزا يحي و ميرزا عسحكرى و میرزا ابو 
ЛЬ‏ و ДЫ ы Lg‏ معان :اليه 2 مركو жэн‏ الاس EFENS‏ 
A GA Alyy,‏ شہر ربع الاول سنه ١١١١‏ از ابتداء هفتاهه е‏ ثيل 
csi Йыр‏ روو Seg cadi oi acabe‏ رد Ard‏ 
37 كل ان سيادت و محابت معالى ناه ميرزا عمد elo‏ ولد مرحوم ميرزا 
مد زاهد وغيره Ыы d E‏ رشن 








le uF‏ سادات مذكوره Je‏ عبد الوهاى 
ميرزا aal‏ برادر مشار اليه برادر مشار اليه ولد ميرزا هاشم عم مشار اليه ولد مير نعمت الله 
عمد امین كاشاف 


رسانیده بودند Gle S‏ مررحوم ميرز! AP‏ زاهد de‏ 2 وجه مښبوررا e‏ خود و 

lcd gh еә die lobe 0 oh‏ موده بود و 5 قىت دفترى در أن باب 
درست داشت هكيفيت ge Dogue‏ و بیگاریگی ULL ST‏ بعرض اقدس رسانيده 
حسي الا الاعلى وحه مذکور عدد معا أيشان شفقت و مهت شده و JS‏ از SS]‏ 
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neal All نهار‎ gah ot cop АД Les ally 958 pole ca Tye uid tly 
sis U3- dicc GT وک ميرو لك‎ б اند‎ ФАЙ cea ess V 
مقرر 59% و‎ Ulta! dog در‎ why d alll Le qu УУЗ از‎ last عبد الله مقررجوده و‎ 
استدءا موده بودند که چون وجه مزيور بر طبق عرض سبهسالار مشار اليه در وحه‎ 
مرحوم میرزا محمد زاهد والد مشار اليه و ينج نفر سادات بوره عبد‎ le مدد‎ 
الوهابى شفقت شده رسد والد در وجه مشار اليه و رسد سادات مذکوره در وجه مشار‎ 
امین کاشانی که در نهايت عسرت و ریشانی است با ايشان‎ Аё الهم مقرر شود و میرزا‎ 
باحوال‎ scaly cS us اند بادعاء‎ a ue باذ وسادان عبد الوهابى کہ‎ еб д 
سیورفال اولاد مير عبد الرزاق‎ cie و جواب دقترى که‎ ST fo بعد از‎ АА ла ایشان‎ 
صادر و‎ ٤4 اشرف بتار نهر حرم سنه‎ Alyy نوشته شده بوده‎ o» شرح‎ 
در وجه مدد معاش شش نفر سادات‎ AS رسد ششدينار اولاد بور از ابتداء .يونت‎ 
بالك وهف‎ А возеа ИЛЕ Gul aut وھا‎ eda 
شابرين شفقت در‎ АМЕ اشتغال‎ eab معيشت خود موده بدعاكوى دوام عمر و دولت‎ 
سذول داشته مشار الم را يز‎ gl مشار اليه و دو نهر اولاد‎ ols و حابت‎ Gale باره‎ 
مز بور را بالمساوات‎ oy des کہ‎ FH e در ششدينار مذحكور ريك و‎ 
و دولت‎ P دوام‎ Es ts بدستور نى اتام باز يافت و صرف معيشت خود عوده‎ 
joke Spell casa او اجان‎ бе зза y) cele able EE s A 
بدستورى ک در وجه اولاد مير شاهمير‎ DST دانسته شش دينار من بوررا بلا قصور و‎ 
نه نفر سادات‎ Ме بالمساوان واصعل و‎ ases و مبر کال الدين هست الله مهمسازى‎ 
ONE امین کاشانی عوده موقوف ندارند حكام و عمال ذربايجان‎ AZ من‌بوره و ميرزا‎ 
ننموده قل و قدم كوناه و ڪشيده دارند و در‎ pou و حساب دخل در وجه‎ 

هرباب امداد و glo ciel‏ سادات مزكوره بتقدم ds Salé ыў о‏ 
وجه А‏ :بلا зраз‏ 5 آنکسار واصل و عايد ايشان شده Bye‏ قاصر و متكسر ээй‏ 
фаш»‏ و صدارت و cule‏ ناف دات د ات و لت dites Gaius‏ 
Т‏ كاه عاليجاه اسلام و اسلامسان ملاذى شمسا للسيادة و الصدارة و النجابة و المحداية و الفضيلة 
و الاقبال ميرزا محمد باقر صدر خاصه de pt‏ ونايب صدر ممالكك у aX А9 E‏ عوده 
که قبل ازن در باب dé ee‏ مز بور مير AF‏ هائم ولد pyr?‏ مير زاهد عرريضه. 
داده و موافق S gd‏ در ]25 ги‏ کد TEN‏ رسد هريك از عارضون e‏ 
دنار ک دوازقه یک وده exs йд‏ بوه دق يان Jue‏ رسد ارون عن ورون 32$ 
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دينار بوده Alyy Ach‏ اقرف صادر شود بنابر شفقت شاهانه در باره سادات مذّكوره 
از ابتداء سجى ثيل مبلغ دودينار از مله شش Аз»‏ مذكور بتغير [4] ده نفر 2907 
سيورغال سادات ууу‏ مقرر فرمودے کہ هي du‏ وحه مذکوررا جهار تر سادات 
ci Gb old or pvo‏ 5 صرف ميقت خود وده en‏ كوق دوا SS y‏ 
Шш!‏ عايند cole‏ ارامنه و هوداء ساكنين ا راان دو de js‏ شش دينار 
من ور را خصوص سادات مشار الهم دانسته بدستورى که در وحه اولاد مرحومين مير 
شامیر و مير كال الدن هبنت الله مهمسازى مينمودهاند بالمساوات سال Sky‏ واصل و 
عايد سادات مذکوره өзу‏ موقوف ندارند حکام و عمال ELST‏ مخلاف حم و حساب 
دخل در وجه ya‏ 02965 در هی باب أمداد و أعانت هادات من بوره بتقديم ons ley‏ 
نوعى ايند که ف ساله وجه من‌بور بلا قصور و JUST‏ واصل و عاید ایشان شود و 

۰ شد‎ a od. در عهده شناسند‎ 
111١6 AL المعظم‎ olas 


~ TRANSLATION 

The august command has been given : at this time the noble and excellent 
sayyids, Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza ‘Abd al-Ghafür, Mîrza Sadr ad-Din 
Muhammad and Mirza Shahmir, the grandsons of the late Mir ‘Abdallah 
‘Abd al-Wabhabi, have alleged that, in accordance with the decrees, obeyed 
(by the world), of past illustrious princes, six dindrs on account of the poll- 
- tax of the Armenians of the whole of Azarbayjan in lieu of wages for services 
had been allotted as a soyürghäl to their grandfather, Mir ‘Abdallah, and 
afterwards Mîrzê Muhammad Hashim, the son of Mirza Zahid ‘Ali and 
others of the brothers and relatives of Mir ‘Abdallah, but Mirza ‘Abd 
al-Mutallib, the former Kalantar of Tabriz, and his children, had caused 
the above-mentioned sum to be credited wrongfully to themselves, and 
they (Mirzi Muhammad ‘Ali, Mirza ‘Abd al-Ghafür, Mîrza Sadr ad-Din 
Muhammad, and Mirza Shahmir) requested that the above-mentioned sum, 
in accordance with the allotment which had been made to them, should be 
paid [only] to them, and that, in this connexion, a decree executed with the 
royal seal should be issued. And the Aväraja. Department of Ázarb&yjün 
had confirmed that a royal order (parvünoha), subject to confirmation 
by the affixing of the formula hasb ul-amri a'là, had been issued formerly, 
in accordance with the petition of Mirza ‘Abd al-Mutallib (the former kaläntar 
of Tabriz) and others, dated Jumädi II, А.н. 1114 (Oct.-Nov., 1702) to this 
effect : that at the time Mirza ‘Abd al-Mutellib, the former Kalantar of Tabriz, 
had requested that, since in those days the six dinars on account of the poll-tax 
of the Armenians of Azarbayjan, which formerly had been allotted by way of 
a pension to Mir ‘Abd ar-Razzäq ‘Abd al-Wahhabi, had been allotted to the 
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Qazi Zahid, and, after his death, to his six children and a certain Mirza 
Muhammad Amin (making seven, persons in all), the aforementioned six dinars 
should be allotted as an allowance to him and his two children (Mir Muhammad. 
Rabi‘ and Mir Sayyid Sharif), and to the seven above-mentioned sayyids. And 
it had been written from the Aväraja Department of Agarbayjan that three 
[times] six dinars [i.e. 18 dinars] on the poll-tax of the Armenians and Jews 
of all the districts of Azarbayjan, in accordance with drafts (avaraja) of the 
time of the late, illustrious, imperial, and sublime Shah, had been allotted on 
this account as a pension to the children of Mir Shahmir ‘Abd al-Wabhabi, 
Mir ‘Abd ar-Razzäq (known as Amir Sultan ‘Abd al-Wahhäbi), Amir Kamal 
ad-Din Haybatullah ‘Abd al-Wahhabi, and other aforementioned and noble 
‘Abd al-Wahhàbi sayyids and concerning the share of the children of the 
late Mir Shahmir (which was being paid and in effect) orders (parvänajät), 
obeyed [by the world] and executed on different dates in the name of the 
children of Mir Shähmir, had been issued. Ав regards the other two shares 
which had been omitted from the pension, the share of the late Mir Kamal 
ad-Din -Haybatullah, consequent upon the petition of the exalted, noble, 
and eminent sayyids, Mirza Yahya, Mirza ‘Askari, Mirzà Abi Talib, and 
Mirza Баш, the brothers of Mir Kamal ad-Din and the children of 
Mir Shahmir, in accordance with the formula hasb ul-amri ala affixed to 
the top of the royal order (parväncha) dated Rabi‘ I, д.н. 1111 (Aug.-Sept., 
1699), was formerly granted and allotted to them from the beginning of the 
seventh month of the Year of the Hare; and [as for] the pensions and concerning 
the share of the children of Mir ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, the exalted, noble, and 
emiment sayyid, Mirza Muhammad Hashim, the son of the late Mirza 
Muhammad Zahid and the following sayyids, Muhammad Hashim, the 
father of Mirzà Zahid, Muhammad Amin Kashani and the ‘Abd al- 
Wahbhabi sayyids, ‘Abd al-Ghafur and Mas‘ud, the brothers of Muhammad 
Hashim, Abu’l-Futih, the son of Mirza Hashim, Muhammad Fasïh, the paternal 
uncle of Mirza Hashim, and ‘Abd al-Wahhäb, the son of Mir Ni‘matullah, had 
petitioned that the late Mirza Muhammad Zahid had formerly requested the said 
sum [be credited to] his own name and [the name of] the five ‘Abd al-Wahhabi 
sayyids mentioned above, and that the particulars entered in the register 
concerning this should be considered as being correct. The stpahsdldr and the 
beglarbegi of Azarbayjin having reported to the blest presence the above- 
mentioned particulars, the aforementioned sum was granted and given under 
the formula hasb ul-amri a'là as their pension, but before a royal order 
(parväncha) concerning this was issued, the father of Mirza Muhammad Zahid 
died, and a group disputed [the allowance] with him, saying that, since the 
aforementioned sum had been allotted some years previously to Mir ‘Abdallah, 
and they were the children of the said Mir ‘Abdallah, it should be allotted to 
them, and they had requested that, since the aforementioned allowance had 
been granted, in accordance with the statement of the sipahsalar, as a pension 
to the late Mirzé Muhammad Zahid, the father of Mir ‘Adballäh and the five ‘Abd 
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‘Abd al-Wahhàbi sayyids mentioned above, the share of his father should be 
allotted to him, and the allowance of the aforementioned ‘Abd al-Wahhäbï 
sayyids to them, and Mirzä Muhammad Amin Kashani, who was in great 
poverty and distress, should share with them, and [they alleged that] the 
‘Abd al-Wahhabi sayytds, who were a numerous body, were, on the pretext 
of participation, interfering with them. After investigation of the records, 
the true facts of the soytirghal of the children of Mir ‘Abd ar-Razzäq being 
as described above, a royal order (parvancha), dated Muharram 1114 A.m. 
(May-June, 1702) was issued, and the share of the children of Mir ‘Abd ar- 
Razzāq in the six dindrs was allotted from the beginning of the Year of 
the Brood Mare as the pension of the. six sayyids mentioned above 
and Mirzà Muhammad Amin Kashani, in equal shares, so that they, 
receiving it annually and spending it on their subsistence, should engage in 
prayer for the continuance and well-being of the powerful state. Accordingly 
compassion having been shown to the sbove-mentioned exalted and 
noble sayyid, and his two children, we have commanded them to share 
and participate also in the aforementioned six dinars, so that, receiving 
every year the above-mentioned sum equally according to the allotment 
(made to their) cousins, and expending it on their sustenance, they may engage 
in prayer for the continuance and the well-being of the powerful state. The 
community of the Armenians and Jews dwelling in Ázarbüyjün having, 
according to the written decree, considered the six dinars allotted, are to make 
them available without deduction or deficit, according to the allotment made 
in respect of the children of Mir Shahmir and Mir Kamal ad-Din Haybatullah, 
and to pay and deliver it to the nine sayyids mentioned above and Mir 
Muhammad Amin Kashani in equal shares and not to withhold it. The 
governors and tax-collectors of Âzarbäyjän are not to interfere contrary to the 
order and wrongfully in the above-mentioned allowance, and are to refrain 
from interference in every respect and to give effective help and aid to the 
above-mentioned sayyids, and act in such a way that every year the above- 
mentioned sum shall be paid and delivered to them without deduction or 
deficit, so that nothing is deducted or lacking. The exalted and noble 
sayyid, gadr and nagib, the excellent, the rightly guided, the learned, 
knowledgeable and sublime, the Shelter of Islam and the Muslims, the 
paramount among the sayysds, sadrs, the noble, the rightly guided, the excellent 
and those endowed with good fortune, Mirzä Muhammad Baqir, the Sadri 
Khässa and the Deputy of the Sadr al-Mamalik, having allowed Mir Muhammad 
Hashim, the son of the late Mir Zahid, to prefer a petition concerning the 
above-mentioned soyürghäl before this, and, in accordance with the division 
which was mutually agreed upon by them at that time, the share of each of 
the plaintiffs having been fixed at + dinar, i.e. one-twelfth [of the soyiirghal], 
let a royal order (parväncha) be issued concerning four shares of the above- 
mentioned plaintiffs, which amounts to two dindrs. In accordance with the 
royal favour towards the above-mentioned sayyids, we have ordered that, 


Notes оп the Phonetics of the Georgian Word 
- Ву В. H. Roms and Naratm WATERSON 


HIS paper is intended to summarize the results of our observations on the 
phonetics of the Georgian language, gathered in some fifteen sessions of 
listening with our informant, Mr. А. Gugushvili. Mr. Gugushvili, who has been 
on the Panel of Additional Lecturers as a part-time teacher of Georgian at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, was born in Kutais and describes his 
speech as normal educated West Georgian. He has lived in this country for the 
past twenty-four years as a member of the Georgian community in London, and 
has been engaged in the study of Georgian history and literature. ` 

The time at our disposal for informant work with Mr. Gugushvili necessitated 
strict limitations on the field of our research, and we therefore confined our- 
selves to a study of the segmental and prosodic features 1 of the Georgian word. 
This study is essentially the study of the linguistic behaviour of one speaker 
and is not necessarily applicable in all respects to other speakers of the language. 
It will further be realized by any modern phonologist that the limitation of 
phonetic research to the level of isolated words involves the omission of a large 
number of important features of Georgian (or of any other language so studied), 
particularly in the vital field of word-junction phenomena, sentence intonation, 
and all those structural features that would be described in the syntactic 
phonology of the Georgian language. 

Nevertheless, within the field thus delimited in our study, the sound-system 
of Georgian can be analysed and described and a statement made of certain 
prosodic features of word-structure in the language. The word in Georgian is, 
ав a linguistic. unit, institutionalized in native usage and in dictionaries and 
can, therefore, be taken as a suitable subject for study. In the particular context 
of situation in which we were operating, words, either singly or in paradigmatic 
lists, functioned as sentences—complete utterances or responses by our 
informant to questions and requests from us as linguistic investigators.* In 
working at the word level of analysis the speed of utterance was somewhat 
slower than in normal conversation. 

Our intention in this paper being to state the sound structure of the Georgian 
word, we print all words cited, first in a broad transcription and second in в 
narrower transcription establishing their identity in general phonetic terms 
and indicating contextual and positional variations in the realization of 
particular sound units. There being no Georgian—English dictionaries available 
at the present time in this country ? a translation is given of all words quoted, 


1 See J. R. Firth, “ Sounds and Prosodies,” T'PS., 1948, pp. 127 ff. 

3 Cf. J. R. Firth and В. B. Rogers, “ The Structure of the Chinese Monosyllable in a Hunanese 
Dialect (Changsha),” BSOS., viii, 4, р. 1066. 

3 А Georgian-English dictionary by Miss E. Oherkesi was in preparation at the time of 
writing (December, 1950), and has since been published. 
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but we must make it clear that this has been done solely to assist the identifica- 
tion of the words and that no contextual analysis at the level of semantics has 
been undertaken’; we make no claim to have established the meanings as 
given, apart from checking them in dictionaries and with our pont aa the 
nearest one-word equivalents available. 

In employing individual transcriptional symbols to represent the phonetic 
structure of Georgian words we must emphasize that words, in any language, 
are whole pieces and not collocations of sound-segments put together in speech 
as letters are put together to form orthographic words in writing. The Georgian 
alphabet, however, as at present employed, is such that, the sound system of the 
language once stated, a transcription using symbols equal in number to the 
orthographio letters in current use constitutes an adequate framework within 
which to make descriptive statements on the phonetic and phonological features 
of the Georgian word. Were we engaged on a purely “ phonemic ” analysis we 
could describe the Georgian alphabet as “ phonemic ”. 

In this paper we adopt a transcription differing in certain respects from those 
used by Dirr, Marr, Meckelein, and Vogt.? For convenience of reference а com- 
parative table is given below, and for the reason stated in the preceding 
paragraph the appropriate “ mxedruli ” letters are included. 

The changes we propose in our transcription are :— 

(1) The standardization of graphic distinctions as between the symbols for 
glottalized consonants and those for unaspirated consonants.? 

(2) The avoidance of all digraphs by the use, where necessary, of ligatures. 
This is desirable in order to maintain in writing the phonetic distinction 4 
between ts, t's, dz, tf, tf, dz, and 6, 8°, de, لا‎ У“, ds, respectively. 

For а descriptive statement it is appropriate to recognize the following 
units :— 

(1) Sentences. - 

(2) Phrases or word-groups. 

(8) Words. 

(4) Syllables. 

(5) Segments (consonants and vowels). 

At each of the levels of (1) to (4) relevant prosodic features may be 
abstracted :— 

(1) Sentence intonation. 

(2) Phrase intonation. 

(3) Prosodies of the word, including stress and tone patterning. 

(4) Prosodies of the syllable, including stress and tone. 


1 Bee J. R. Firth, The Technique of Semantics,” TPS., 1935, pp. 36 ff. 

2A. Dir, Grammatik der Modernen Georgischen Sprache ; N. Marr, Posobie da isudenija 
#ivogo gruzinskogo yazyka; М. Marr and M. Brière, La Langue Georgienne; R. Meokelein, 
Georgisch-Deuisches Wörterbuch; Н. Vogt, Esquisse d'une Grammaire du Georgien Moderne, - 

* A need recognized by Vogt, op. oit., p. 9. 

* See p. 68. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Meckelein 
and Vogt 


Marr 


Dir 


«o يبع‎ c» موص‎ 


i 


t 


to 


о AN н م‎ 


O بع‎ юн a 


É ^ © о 


ae otw B ose» 





e B RM مم‎ ou 22838 8 عر‎ 


э HAN مداص امم‎ qo Ù 2 ue М ЧО д 
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The limits set to the present study exclude the treatment of Georgian 
phonetics at the sentence or phrase level. The word, as we have said, may be 
taken as an institutionalized unit. We define “Syllable” as “ Unit with 
potentiality of stress", and “ Vowel” as “ Segment that is nuclear in the 
syllable". АП other segments are, therefore, consonants. 

Without claiming an exhaustive treatment of syllabification in Georgian, 
we found it convenient to take medial consonants in native words, with the 
vowel following (СУ /CCVO, eto.), except that m, n, l, т, 8, 2, f,-5, 2, y, v, in 
contexts VHC-, where H == any consonant of the preceding list, were taken 
with the preceding vowel (CVH/CV, CVH/CCVC, etc.). 

Stress and tone patterning, prosodies of the word in isolation, may be 
treated together since, with one exception, tone pattern is a function of stress 
distribution. - 

Stress distribution is in isolated words as follows (isolated monosyllabio 
words are naturally said with stress) :— 


Disyllabic words are stressed_on the first syllable. А 

Trisyllabic words are stressed either on the first or on the second syllable. 

Four-syllable words are stressed either on the second or on the first and 
third syllables. 

Five-syllable words are stressed either on the first and third or on the 
second and fourth syllables. 

Words of six or more syllables, which are rare, are generally бена, on the 
first and antepenultimate syllables. Where a word has two stressed syllables the 
first stress is secondary. 

Stress in Georgian is not as strong as normal stress in standard English. 
Stressed syllables are said on a higher pitch than unstressed syllables ; 
unstressed syllables tend to descend in pitch toward the end of the word. Word 
intonation tunes in isolation were as follows, stressed syllables кщ marked 
by dashes :— - 


Two syllables : = 
Three syllables: ^ +. or م‎ 

Four syllables: ٠ :. or  - . 

Five syllables: ^ ° +. or +7 +, 


Final syllables are stressed when the word is uttered as a repeated question ; 
this syllable is then said on a rising pitch. 


SEGMENTAL UNITS 


Georgian, which belongs to the south-west branch of the Caucasian group 
of languages, is characterized by a simple vocalic system and a fairly complex 
ашшы варо Cece DS eA 
1 For syllable division in some loan words seo p. 65. 

* Seo. A. Dirr, Einführung in das Studium der Kaukasischen Sprachen. 
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There are five classes of vowels, which may be listed under the four 
categories of front, back, close, and open, arid set out in the following figure 1 :— 


Front е 0 Baox 


OPEN 


Phonologically ? and e may be designated as front vowels, a, o, and u as 
back vowels.* 

Vowel length is not, at the word level, significant, and is subject to some 
variation, though there is a tendency for stressed vowels to be slightly longer 
than unstressed vowels. 

The vowel sounds may be symbolized and described as follows :— 


+ front, between half-close and close, with spread lips; approximately the 
same degree of closeness as standard English short “ i", but fully front. 
Before ¢ initially a y-glide was sometimes pronounced. 

Before [О or final | a retracted variety of 4 was used. 
Exx. 1919, 181001, finger; gt, 19%, he, that. 
и, тпр, crooked; kbils, k'br-is, tooth (dat.). 

e front, between half-close and half-open, with spread lips. Before another 
vowel, other than e, a closer variety of e was used; final -ea was indistin- 
guishable from -ía when neither vowel bore stress. 

Before e initially a y-glide was sometimes pronounced. 
Before IC or final І a retracted variety of e was used. 
Exx. pere, p'et'ue, - Peter;  k‘eip®, kherphr, celebration. 
етше], exthxe-i, once; 2 mok'alak'ea, mok*atak*ta, 
he i8 a citizen. 

a open, with lips neutral; generally of front quality, but after q and | and 
before u, IC, or final l a retracted variety, mid-back, was used. 
Exx. papa, p'apa, grandfather; kala, k’ata, tin. 

qana, Фара, ploughed field; mama, mäma, father. 
alga, atq'a, siege. : 

o back, between half-close and half-open, with lip rounding. 

Exx. 2010, xoio, but, however ; отой, giqlt, two abreast. 

u back, between half-close and close, with lip rounding ; approximately the 
same degree of closeness as standard English short “ и”, but fully back. 
After ¢ а more front variety was used. 

Exx. tutuni, tottoni, tobacco; ukudo, و5154‎  tail-less. 
bu, bo, owl; tiuri, bbr, celestial. 


1 Of. N. S. Trubetskoy, Principes de Phonologie (tr. Cantineau), pp. 116-17. 
3 This is decided for a, where the opposition of “ front ” and “ baok ” does not apply, by its 
behaviour with preceding } (see p. 63). 
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. Phonologically there are no diphthongs, all vowels, irrespective whether they 

are immediately preceded or followed by another vowel being able to carry 
stress, and therefore constituting individual syllables. 

Phonetically, however, the vowel sequences au, ou, when илена оп the 
first vowel, were heard as falling diphthongs, а” and 9” respectively. 
Conversely, iu and ui, when stressed on the second vowel, were heard as rising 
diphthongs, їс+ and dr: respectively. 


Exx. augi, ‘a’ gu дт a'Ug#I, shameful. 
mouravi, ‘mo'zaBr ог шоолай, bailiff. 
miuvali, шїчнВаш ог ‘mro+Balz, inaccessible, 
utmat'ot*, ürmatbot? or ‘vr'mat*et®, without them. 


The classes of consonant sounds are set out in the following table :— 


Dental 
and Palato- Post- 
on Alveolar alveolar Velar velar “ Qlottal” 






Glottalized. 
Prosive Aspirated . 
Unsspirated 


e 





o^ 
Š: 
s 


Glottalired. 
arm ii 8 
Unaspirated 
Nasal 
Lateral ٠ 
Fricative 
and Continuant 











Homorg 


тү h‏ 5 ل 


~SIR F F a 





Within the consonant system may be recognized a triadic sub-system 1 of 
plosives and affricates. In this sub-system there function articulatory distinc- 
tions not found elsewhere in the phonological structure of Georgian. 

The members of this sub-system are conveniently designated as glottalized, 
aspirated, and unaspirated, these characteristics distinguishing them in all 
positions.* The sub-system comprises :— 

A triad of bilabial plosives 
59 ود ور‎ dental » 
» » » velar А, 
» » » alveolar affricates 
, palato-alveolar affricates 


We treat the glottalized post-velar plosive q as a sole member of an 
incomplete triad. 


1 For the suggestion that it may be useful to conduct phonological anlaysis in terms of more 
than one system see J. R. Firth, Sounds and Prosodies, pp. 127 f. 

3 Except that final clusters resulting from the morphological junction of unaspirated and 
aspirated consonant were realized as two aspirated consonants. See р. 68. 
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Certain features of these consonants, which are properties of the sub-system 


as a whole, are treated separately. 


The consonant sounds of the sub-system may be symbolized and described 


as follows :— 


p 


p 


6" 


glottalized, generally voiceless,? bilabial plosive. 

Exx. pepela, p'ep'eta, butterfly ; piri, р'тп, face. 

aspirated, generally voiceless,? bilabial plosive. 

Exx. p'ap'a, p*ap*a, gruel ; vkrep*, фЕ' лер”, gather (18t pers. sing. pres.). 

unaspirated, bilabial plosive, voiced in certain positions.? 

Exx. beber, hebext, old person; vant‘eb, Bant*eh, kindle (18 pers. sing. 
pres.). 

globtalized, generally voiceless, dental plosive. 

Exx. toti, орт, branch ; veguet, pt'q’ wet’, tear, snap (1st pers. sing. pres.). 

aspirated, generally voiceless, dental plosive. 

Exx. tet, 181001, finger; tA'vend*, tk wepzt® you (instr.). 

unaspirated, dental plosive, voiced in certain positions. 

Exx. deda, deda, mother; kargad, k' алдай, well (adverb). 

glottalized, generally voiceless, velar plosive. 

Exx. kakali, k'ak'alr, nut; vrek, Bek’, ring (1st pers. sing. pres.). 

aspirated, generally voiceless, velar plosive. 

Exx. ека, k*ek*a, to rake; ak‘, ak®, here. 

unaspirated, velar plosive, voiced in certain positions. 

Exx. gugu, gogo, cuckoo ; femdeg, Jemdeg, following, then. 

A more forward variety of k, k‘, and g was heard before є. 


Exx. hilo, +40, dialect; toki, thok'a, rope. 
kira, kiua, payment; mok%rdva, mokl+11dwa, to mock. 
giorgi, ,آ1030+1+ن‎ George; «gê, 1+, he, that. 


glottalized, generally voiceless, post-velar plosive. Before plosives and 
affricates and intervocalically q was frequently realized as a glottalized 
fricative у’. 
Exx. gagai‘o, d'ay'afo, poppy; фей, еј, neck. 
gba, y ba, jaw. 
glottalized, generally voiceless, alveolar affricate. 
Exx. tibia, із'тіз'т+а, chicken ; véet, pts'gts’, pull out (Ist pers. sing. pres.). 
aspirated, generally voiceless, alveolar affricate. 
Exx. бебі, tshetslxlr, fire; теб“, mets", I also. 
unaspirated, alveolar affricate, voiced in certain positions. 
Exx. kala, vata, strength; edzendz, Büzendz, comb wool (18 pers. sing. 
pres.). 

glottalized, generally voiceless, palato-alveolar affricate. 
Exx. fuffqw Горат, dirt; vevey, bxwet”, collect (lst pers. sing. pres.). 

1 See pp. 65 ff. 

з These descriptions will be amplified in the statement on рр. 65 ff. 
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f: clin generally voiceless, palato-alveolar affricate. 
Exx. jong ‘ui, {һөп{?х+т, skeleton ; vzlejf*, 9x]eti^, split (lst pum sing. 


pres.). 


d; unaspirated, palato-alveolar affricate, voiced in certain positions. 
Exx. d;odjoxet'é, фофохеіт, hell;  egleds, Dgleds, tear (lst pers. sing. 


pres.). 


The palato-alveolar affricates are articulated without any lip rounding or 


- lip protrusion. 


The remaining consonant sounds of the Georgian language may be 
symbolized and described as follows (it should be borne in mind that some of 
the facts stated in these descriptions are dealt with below on pp. 65 ff. ; but it 
seemed convenient to anticipate them where relevant to the description of the 


sounds here described) :— 


m voiced, bilabial nasal. After aspirated iosa and affrıcates and voiceless 
fricatives m is partly unvoiced. Initially before any voiceless consonant it 
is wholly voiceless; in such cases its realization is very slight, and ït is 
sometimes omitted altogether. 

Some nasalization frequently occurs in the vowel contiguous with 


preceding m. 


Exx. mamam, mümám, 


father (ergative); ame, xm&, sound, word. 


mé‘avroba, mt*avagba, government. 
^ voiced, dental nasal. After aspirated plosives and affricates and voiceless 
fricatives n is partly unvoiced. Initially before any voiceless consonant % в 
wholly voiceless ; such occurrences of n are very rare. 
Some nasalization frequently occurs in the vowel -contiguous with 


preceding n. 


› 


The following contextual variants of n were heard :— 


HE 37 


Homorganic realization as velar nasal before /, k‘, g.? 
post-velar curn rs 
palato-alveolar „n „ f, f Ф, /, 3. 
alveolar » » 6, 6, a, 8,2. 


Since m can occur in all these contexts and dental n is excluded from them, 
these homorganic nasals may be definitely referred to n. 

In contexts VnC and final -Vn, n may be realized as nasalization of the 
preceding vowel, with the consonantal element reduced or zero. This happened 
most frequently when C = s, 2, f, 3. 


Exx. naii, parn, 


mangi, тан, 
Фат, and’, 


bens, tP xğns 


sort; Joven, yeh we. 

moon; sneuls, врео, ailing. 

revolt; ganfveba, ÿänf webs, to enjoy oneself. 
horse (dative). 


1 Vogt, Esquisse, p. 18, notes that in such words the letter “т” (Ө) is sometimes omitted in 


writing. 
3 But not before 2 and Y 
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1 voiced, alveolar lateral. | was pronounced with a decided “ dark ”, velarized 
quality in all positions except before e and +; its dark quality before a 
is the phonological justification for grouping a with o and u as a back vowel. 
Before o and u в very “ dark ” variety of l, more velarized than standard 
English “ dark 1” was heard. 

. Before e and 4 а clearer 1 was used. 
After aspirated plosives and affricates and voiceless fricatives 1 is partly 
unvoiced. Initially before any voiceless consonant l is wholly voiceless. 


Exx. lamazad,iamazad, prettily ; lelo, 1610, goal. - 
kbils, ^ k'bris, tooth (dative); sagl/t,sax}f1, at home. 
lzena, іхеда, joy; | ts‘ols, ts®olz, wife. 


v voiced, velarized, bilabial, or labiodental continuant. 


In the speech of our informant the quality of this sound was subject to 
much våriation as between utterances of the same word, and in the language it 
seems more dependent than other sounds on differences in speed and style. 
It was mostly pronounced bilabially by our informant, and it might be best 
regarded as a continuant in which the friction can be reduced in certain 
contexts to zero. 

Initially before vowels it was gefierally pronounced as В or w, finally 
as.B or v. Before and after voiceless consonants it was frequently voiceless 
(ф or w). Between two consonants the friction was often zero, especially 
between voiced consonants, v being realized as a short, close, unrounded, central- 
back vowel sound (w+). This could never constitute a syllable nucleus and 
cannot, therefore, be counted as a vowel in the Georgian system.! 

Exx. vin, Big, who ?; ek'os, ek'ws, six (dative). 
nigvzis, gigübzrs, nut (genitive); unebliv opebli, unwillingly. 
vp'arav, pp*aiaB, cover (Ist pers. sing. pres.). 

s voiceless, blade-alveolar fricative. Finally after vowels and before voiced 
consonants, particularly unaspirated plostves and affricates when these are 
voiced,? s may be half-voiced, but it is always distinct from z. 

Exx. sosant, вовар, lily; dyes, dyes, to-day. 
mesmis, mesmis, hear (lst pers. sing. pres.). 

z voiced, bldde-alveolar fricative. 2 may be partly or wholly unvoiced in 
initial position, when it is distinct from s mainly by its less tense articulation. 
Exx. eteyi, greys, loathing ; zarali, алап, loss. 

f” was most generally pronounced as a voiced post-alveolar fricative (1), 
similar to standard English initial “т”, but with no lip rounding or lip 
protrusion.’ One-tap (£), tongue-trilled (т), and voiceless varieties of r were 
heard in certain positions. 

1 Bee p. 58. 

2 Beo pp. 66-7. 

з When I pronounced the English word * reks " (wreoks, Rex) Mr. Gugushvil said that he 


“heard a w-sound” before tbe “r” ("r" in standard English may be said to carry a 
w-prosody).—R. H. R. 
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The distribution of r-sounds in the speech of our informant in their phonetic 
contexts is as follows :— 

Initially before voiced sounds and i in contexts VrC 1 

Tnitially before voiceless consonants 

In contexts VrV and OrV, where C = voiced, unaspirated, or 


glottalized consonant tort 
In contexts CrV, where О = voiceless fricative, or aspirated 

plosive or affricate тог? 
In contexts O,rC,, where C, = voiced, unaspirated, or glottalized 

consonant JI OrT 
In contexts C;rC,, where C, = voiceless fricative, or aspirated 

plosive or affricate Iory 
Finally ы 1 


Interconsonantal r was trilled particularly in emphatic utterance or for 
purposes of contrast; otherwise it was often pronounced almost as a frictionless 
continuant, but the substitution of a short “ neutral vowel'' (ө) was never 
accepted by our informant. 

Exx. rogor, 30003, how f; ara, ala ог afa not. 

С, rk'a, . oka, hom; krtams, kitami, bribe (noun). 
iriali, paalt, turn (noun); karge, Ҝал, good. 
f voiceless, palato-alveolar fricative, with no lip rounding or lip protrusion. 

Exx. fefa, fefa, firewood ; maf, maf, now, well then. 
3 voiced, palato-alveolar fricative, with no lip rounding or lip protrusion. 

3 may be partly or wholly unvoiced initially and finally, when it is distinct 

from f mainly by its less tense articulation. In these positions, however, 

a fully voiced 3 was quite acceptable to our informant. 

Exx. 36500, BIM, to сту; 033, 565, bruise (1st pers. sing. pres.). 

х voiceless, velar fricative, with some scrape. A more forward variety of x 
was heard before $. 

Exx. zel, xel, hand; tw, ixwi, duck. 

210%, xadr, bridge; ox, ох, oh! 
y voiced, velar fricative, without scrape. A. more forward variety of y was 
heard before ¢. 

Before voiceless consonants, and initially before m and n, y may be voiceless, 
when the distinction between y and ж is maintained by the absence of scrapiness 
in ү? y may be partly unvoiced in final position. 


Exx. yeba, yeba, to take ; diay, qmi, ^ yes. 
аута, ayt*k'ma, testament; ymert‘t, ymeat*r, God. 


h voiceless “ glottal fricative ". This sound is rare and perhaps confined to 


1 For a similar phenomenon in the contiguous Armenian language, see W. 8. Allen, “ Notes on 
the Phonetics of an Eastern Armenian Speaker, TPS, 1950, pp. 195-8. ~ 
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exclamations and loanwords in present-day Georgian.! h only occurs before 
vowels, Р 51 
Exx. ha, ha, аһ!; hangi, hinge, melody. 

sahaero, 8818630, aerial. 


PHONETIC FEATURES 

Certain features of the consonant sounds comprising the triadic sub-system, 
ав has already been mentioned, may be conveniently treated together in 
a separate section, as belonging to the triads as such, in virtue of the position 
of their members in the word rather than to any particular segmental unit. 

Glotialization.—The two distinctive features of the glottalized plosives and 
affricates, differentiating them in all positions from members of the other two 
series, are :— 

(1) Fortis articulation, members of the aspirated and unaspirated series 
being by comparison lenes.? 

(2) Simultaneous glottal closure or glottal constriction. 

In connection with (1) it may be nóted that our informant heard standard 
English initial voiceless plosives as being nearer to the Georgian glottalized 
series than to the aspirated series, despite the aspiration of these English 
consonants. In loan words from Russian, Russian “р”, "t", “k”, are 
regularly represented by Georgian p, t, k, except in the case of stops preceding 
another plosive or “в”, where stops have a general tendency to weaker 
articulation *; here боздап р“, Ё, К are used. 

Exx. politika, p'olrtzg'a, politics. 

akti акар, act (noun). 
ek'sploatators, ekbsp' qaf aj ou, exploiter. 

In ‘medial clusters in such loan words the syllable boundary seems most 
appropriately made immediately before the glottalized plosive (ak‘/is, 
ek‘s/ploatatori). Apart from such loan words, Georgian p‘ is used for “f” in 
foreign words and place-names (Ex. p‘rangt, p'iäng# Frenchman). 

-- Certain positional variations of quality in the glottalization of the glottalized 
series, which in a “ phonemic ” analysis would constitute allophones, have 
prosodic function in being markers of word-initial and word-medial or 
word-final position. 

Marked ejective articulation—that is, initiation of the nu by an 
upward movement of the closed glottis against closure at some point in the 
mouth 4—is confined to glottalized consonants that are in initial position or 
members of initial clusters in the word. Such marked ejection may, therefore, 

x 1 Mr. Gugushvili did not pronounce any of the “ h ” verbal prefixes, stall sometimes preserved 
in the orthography. 

2H, Schuchardt 18 quoted by G. Deeters, “ Armenisch und Sudkaukassch,” Caucaswa, 
faso. 3, p. 73, as having referred to the aspirated series as “ Aspiratae Lenes " in his “ Ueber das 

Georgische ", We have been unable to trace the original. 


3 Of. J. Fourquet, Les Mutations Consonantiques en Germanique, p. 53. 
* Cf. К. L. Pike, Phonetics, pp. 90-1. 
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be abstracted as a prosody of the word, marking initial position." Medial and 
final? consonants of this series are articulated with simultaneous glottal 
closure or constriction, but little or no ejective release. 

In syllables whose vowel is immediately preceded by a glottalized consonant 
the glottalization is realized over the syllable as a whole and might itself be 
abstracted as a syllable prosody. After glottalized consonants in these cases 
there is a noticeable constriction in the vowel. Single intervocalic glottalized 
consonants are frequently articulated with some voice, in which case the 
glottahzation 1s more easily “heard in the vowel" than in*the consonant 
itself. It is, in fact, a glottalized syllable that is heard. 

Asptration—The aspiration of aspirated plosives and affricates, while 
a constant feature in all positions, varied in degree with the stress patterning 
of the word. Aspirated consonants preceding the vowel of a stressed syllable 
were more strongly aspirated than aspirated consonants in unstressed syllables 
or in final position in the word. Particularly strong aspiration was heard in 
aspirated consonants in stressed syllables when also in initial position. 

Votce.—The unaspirated plosives and affricates are frequently referred to 
as “© voiced "',3 but voice is not a constant feature of the members of this series. 
In normal utterance of isolated words these consonants were heard as wholly 
or partly without voice in initial and final position, and before voiceless fricatives 
and aspirated or glottalized consonants, especially in a final cluster. 

Intervocalically, or in medial clusters when directly preceding a vowel or 
voiced consonant, the unaspirated series were fully voiced ; but in all members 
of the triadic subsystem voice is rather a characteristic of medial position than 
a distinctive feature of particular segmental units as such. Medial glottalized 
consonants, as has been noted, are often pronounced with voice, especially 
when inter-vocalic, and some voicing was frequently found to continue into the 
first part of aspirated consonants after vowels and }, 7, m, n, in medial position *; 
this was particularly noticed in the case of aspirated affricates. 

For the purposes of emphasis or contrast, however, initial and final 
unaspirated plosives and affricates may always be pronounced with full 
voicing ; such finals are followed by a distinct voiced “ off-glide ” (Ex. kargad, 
К'алдаф°, well (adverb)). 

Clusters.—Consonant clusters in initial, medial, and to a lesser extent 
final position in the word are a characteristic of Georgian, and clusters of three 
plosives together are by no means uncommon. The following features of 
consonant clusters were noticed in the speech of our informant :— 


1 Initial q, however, preceding another consonant, if realized as a fricatrve, was not an ejective. 

* Glottalzed consonants in final position are limited to certain tense forms of a limited 
number of verbs. 

3 E.g. in Vogt, Esquisse, p. 11. 

" 4 Suoh ocourrences must have beon the basis of N. Marr's description of the aspirated series 
as “ half-voiced " (see Trudy komissw po wzudeniju plemennogo naselenija Rossii, Nr. 4, p.3 3 
N. Marr and M. Brière, La Langue Georgrenne, pp. 18 ff.), but such voicing was confined to medial 
position after vowels and J, r, m, n, in the speech of our informant. 
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(1) Gemination. Geminate groups resulting from morphological junction 
were clearl7 realized as such. It is necessary to insist on this point, as Vogt! 
expressly denies it for Georgian as a whole. The pronunciation of such words 
with a single consonant was always resisted by our informant, except in the 
case of init-al mm, which could have the alternative pronunciation m. 

(Exx. mmart‘ebeli, mmaut'ebelr, leader; t/‘emman, f*emmap, my (erga- 
tive) ; didceba, quddeba, increase (3rd pers. sing. pres.).) 

(2) The behaviour of glottalized and aspirated consonants, respectively, 
before l, т, m, n, was different. After glottalized consonants رآ‎ r, m, n, were 
fully voicec and heard as distinctly “ separated ” from the preceding consonant, 
while after aspirated consonante they were partly unvoiced and the aspirated 
release was in part realized in the І, т, m, n, following. (Exx. Међа, k'leba, to 
reduce; kreba, k'igba, to gather; k‘mart, kbmaur, husband (noun); K*roba, 
k*igba, to axtinguish.) - 

(3) Unespirated consonants, though in normal utterance unvoiced or only 
slightly vo:ced in initial position, have potentiality of voice in initial clusters. 
A single unaspirated consonant in a cluster whose other members are aspirated 
or glottalized is itself usually voiceless (Exx. Фора, t*hoba, to heat; biguna, 
bt'a’ Baa, tc pinch). But in the case of two such unaspirated consonants occurring 
together, voice is realized in the second (Exx. dgoma, d'eoma, to stand ; 
gdeba, 9°%ера, to throw). In initial clusters of 1, r, m, n, immediately before or 
after such consonants both elements are voiced, whereas رآ‎ r, m, n preceding both 
aspirated and glottalized consonants in initial clusters are voiceless, - and 
following aspirated consonants (see (2) above) are also voiceless. 

We have, thus, combining (2) and (3) :— 


v 
LC, C,L 
LC; CL 
VV уу 
10, CL 
where C, = glottalized consonant 
C, = aspirated » 


C, — unaspirated - 
L 1,7, т, n. 
у = voice. 


In the 2ase of s and v preceding unaspirated consonants, the speech of our 
informant revealed no consistency as between voicelessness in both elements 
or voicing in both (Exx. sdeinavs, 8052808 or gdzmads, sleep (3rd pers. sing. 
pres.) ; eberav, phazaf or Bbazaf, dig (lst pers. sing. pres.)). 

Between two unaspirated plosives or affricates in a cluster there is frequently 
a voiced * neutral" vowel-sound of short duration (ex. agdeb, ag°deb, throw 
(2nd pers. sing. pres.)). 

1 Eoquisse, p. 16. 
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~(4) After initial s the distinction between glottalized, aspirated, and 
unaspirated consonants was less marked, but always maintained. 

(5) Two or more successive glottalized or aspirated consonants in a cluster 
were each released, and the glottalization and aspiration were maintamed in 
each consonant + (Exx. иа, tf'k'ua, intelligence ; #“kven, tk" wen, you). 

(6) The only case of “ neutralization ° that we found in the consonant 
system, 1n utterance at the word level, was in final clusters resulting from the 
morphological junction of aspirated and unaspirated consonants (Ex. ant‘ebt‘, 
apt^ep^t*, kindle (2nd pers. plur. pres.)), which were realized as two aspirated 
consonante (pF), and not differentiated from a similar junction of two 
aspirated consonants, as in дер“, q’ep®t® bark (2nd pers. plur. pres.). 

Before final s, unaspirated consonants were generally voiceless, but distinot 
from aspirated and glottahzed consonante by the absence of aspiration or 
glottalization (Ex. mame5s, mamebs fathers (dative)). 

Final ££ and ¿t in verbal inflexions were kept distinct. Successive glottaliza- 
tion and aspiration were clearly heard in the case of 4; ш tt the second ¢‘ 
tended to be realized almost as a fricative (11) in many utterances (Exx. 
&qvett*, t’q'wet't®, tear, snap (2nd pers. plur. pres.); kvett, k'wetht* cut 
(2nd pers. plur. pres.)). 

(7) It was noted that junctions of t, t, with s, f, and of d with z, 3, were 
phonetically distinct from the affricates 6, 6°, if, 7‘ dz, &, having the duration 
value of two consonante, and by the closure being in the first case dental, 
followed by alveolar friction, апа 1n the second case alveolar. For this reason, 
such junctions being quite common, we use а transcription keeping them distinct 
on paper. 


Exx. kvei's, k'weths, сиб (3rd pers. sing. pres.) ; 
dedats‘, ناا‎ the mother also. 
totfi, — t'ot'Jr, in the branch ; koft, k'otf'z dice (noun). 


The phenomena we have described and the categories and structures 
employed in handling them are based on the observations of one speaker, and 
are confined to the word level of analysis. A full phonological treatment of the 
Georgian language could only be carried out by making further analyses and 
abstractions at the levels of the phrase and sentence. In such a treatment some 
of the statements made ш this paper would, no doubt, require supplementation. 
It is, however, a common occurrence in descriptive phonology to-day that 
statements based on abstractions from smaller units should be integrated into 
and modified by, more inclusive statements based on abstractions from 
larger units.? 


1 For the same phenomenon in Armenian, see W. 8. Allen, “ Notes on the Phonetics of an 
Eastern Armenian Speaker," TPS., 1950, .م‎ 

2Cf. p. 66. Historically, however, + م‎ << te. and t + f “ا جد‎ (tame, thirteen 
< *ai'sammels ; tj*mdmeti, seventeen < *affuidmeh. See Vogt, Esquisse, p. 89). 

3 See Eugénie J. A. Henderson, “ Prosodies m Siamese: A Study in Synthesis,” Asia Major, 
М№.8., i, 2, esp. pp. 204 ff. 
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Kymogreph tracings were made of selected word-utterances as part of our 
phonetic research. These tracings, four examples of which are given below, 
illustrate certain features already noted in the phonetic structure of the 
Georgian wcrd as an isolate. In using kymographic visual data in connection 
with researc. into articulatory and acoustic processes we would draw attention 
to some observations of Mr. J. Carnochan on kymography +: “ In reading what 
follows it should be borne in mind that a kymograph tracing is not an utterance 
any more than is a word or sentence in an orthography, no matter how broad or 
narrow. It 18 only an abstraction of a particular kind which the machine, with 
all its limitetions, is able to take from disturbances of the air caused by the 
speaker." 

Text. 

The following story is taken from M. Nasidze, Uchebnek Gruzinskogo Yazyka, 
p. 75, and was recorded by our informant? We give the text in “ mxedruli ” 
script and ir. a transcription ; where the phonetic realization of the text cannot 
be inferred from the statements already made, this is indicated in notes. 
Primary and secondary stress is marked ; the occurrence of stress on words in 
connected utterance naturally shows some variation from the stress patterns 
of words said in isolation. 


| دادن‎ 
200 £^94c9 ge. 9b berg o Jno məbada dnb gg ero 
Ege vo ImGysengds gobm.go. 
Lbjzabs 85855 و دم‎ 64gor, ghobgm 4وو‎ 


dnobgegr. 95996» oo. 
бә shob sdmegbo bobo bym ImFyoemgdobqe wəpobəh, 








gddobgdab= bihm dang9 99995 : « эб» Agagrgda эбэ «чәк. 2” 





dad ob geyo 3946920, Head Эдбоздор 48» of د اود‎ осо? 


gogo "dgozno ويد مجدح‎ 
oho $6(355960:6, обоо, gogo достор Jae bo Бб oo 





bag emabomc) pobot ? 





а=, م20‎ 36089 | 6965290 g^oo ناوهودن8‎ LE ان‎ 


Translation 
The Beggar Woman 
À poor and aged woman appeared before King Erekle the Second and begged 
alms. “ Facher of others and stepfather of me, look just once on me too,” she 
said jokingy. “ Why have you been going around begging all this time ? "' 
asked the Е ng, also joking, “ have you no sons ? " “ Well, what sort of woman 
would I be,” she said, “ if I had not raised subjects for you ? I have brought up 


1 J. Carnochan, “ A Study in the Phonology of an Igbo Speaker,” BSOAS., xii, 2, p. 425. 
! Certam small changes in the text as given in the book were made by him in the recording. 
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seven sons for you." “Are you not ashamed, mother, to be the parent of 
seven sons and yet to go about begging ?”’ “ Why, my lord," she answered, 
“ would that I had but one son and him like уоп!” 


'glara 
‘mep'e ‘erekle 'meores 'zleboda ‘erts ‘yartbt тоги’ ез de daka's da 
жау 'el*zova 
“ sovisa 'mamav da "ето ,mamt'nab‘valo, 'eri'zel 'yemkenas‘ 
mo ‘erumra de'dakat'e. 
“a aris і 'amo dens 'zani ‘sul mo'tsqale bazed 'dadixar ? ” РЕА 
аа ce mep'es, “ ‘gana 'fvilebs ara ‘gqavso ? ” 
— "maf ‘ris deda'katsi 'vik'nebi, rom ‘fent‘vis 'qma ar ,game'zardos ? 
її ‘foili gags'zardeo.”’ 
— “ara gr&'ave' nian, ‘dedi, ‘fords "foilis ‘patroni ‘rar da isagla' zaol 
йай! nar?” 


— “lof, ‘fens "ичте 1 "netavi ‘erti "mqavdes ЇЇ! ‘da fenis'l‘anao.” 
(i) Realization : .ةد"‎ 


(ii) 5 khts*we'gray. 
(ш) 5 'ext*rm'q'avdes. 


Audumbarayana's Theory of Language! 
By Јонх Broucx 


T the beginning of the Nirukta * Yäska mentions the four parts of speech 
(noun verb, upasarga, and nipáta), and gives definitions of the first two : 
verbs are chiefly concerned with being-and-becoming? (bhdvapradhanam 
akhydtam), hile nouns are chiefly concerned with existente (sattvapradhdnant 
патат). after a brief discussion, with examples, he proceeds to give an 
argument against the possibility of classifying the parts of speech. This some- 
what crypti passage, which has been the subject of a considerable amount of 
discussion, is as follows :— 
indrivanityamy vacanam audumbarayanah. tatra catugtvam 
nopapadyate, ’yugapad-utpannänäm va sabdanim ïitaretaropadeéah 
éästrakrto yogad ca. vyaptimattvat tu $abdasyäniyastväc са áabdena 
samjna-Eardnam vyavahärärtham loke. tesam manugyavad devata- 
bhidhànam. purugavidyanityatvät karmasampattir mantro vede. 
This is translated by Lakshman Sarup*: “ According to Audumbaräyana 
Speech is permanent in the organs only. In that case the fourfold division (of 
words) wil not hold good, nor the grammatical connexion, nor the mutual 
reference of sounds which are not produced simultaneously. Words are used 
to designate objects, with regard to everyday affairs in the world, on account 
of their comprehensiveness and minuteness. They too are the names of gods 
as well as 5f human beings. On account of the impermanence of human 
knowledge, the stanza, (directing) the accomplishment of action, is (to be 
found) in the Veda.” In his notes 5 Sarup adds, “ ‘ Speech is permanent in the 
organs only’ means that the character of speech is evanescent. Sounds 
disappear ағ soon as they are uttered. They have no existence beyond articula- 
tion by the vocal organs and their corresponding cognition by the sense of 
hearing." This’ in effect follows the view of the commentator Durga, who 
interprets -ndrsyanttya as virtually equivalent to anilya, “ impermanent, 
non-eternal”’ Sarup, however, dissents from the opinion of Durga with regard 
to the dist-ibution of the parts of the argument, writing in a later note, 
“ According to Durga’s interpretation, the controversy would be divided into 
three parts, as follows :— 
(1) Audambarayans. Words are permanent in the organs only. 
1 Paper rend before the XXII International Congress of Onontalsts at Istanbul, 
September, 1£51. 
1.1, 3 
з This is msrely a stop-gap translation of bhava, to avoid the usual rendering аз “ becoming ”, 
which is insuficient by itself, since one of the six modes of bAdva is asti; for the same reason 
“ being ” ıs madequate as a translation of sattva. 
5 The Nigcantu and the Nirukta. English Translation and Notes, by Lakshman Sarup. 
Oxford, 1921, p. 6. 


5 Ibid., p. 204. 
* Jbid., p. 207. 
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(2) Pürvepakga. In that case the fourfold classification, eto., of words 
cannot be maintained. 

(3) Yaska’s rejoinder. On account of the pervasiveness and а е of 
words, the fourfold classification can be maintained. Durga thus introduces a 
third party into the discussion and tends to make out Yäska as supporting the 
view of Audumbarayana, by refuting his critic. I think (Sarup continues) 
there are only two parties, ie. Audumbaräyana and Yáske; No. 1 gives the 
view of the former, No. 2 the rejoinder of the latter; while No. 3 does not 
relate to this controversy at all, but deals with an altogether new topic, i.e. the 
superiority of speech over gestures, etc. Yaska’s rejoinder begins, therefore, 
with taira catugjvam, eto.” 

І am convinced, however, that Dr. Sarup is wrong here. The position of the 
particle tu alone would indicate that the reply begins with the words vydpit- 
mattvät tu, and also that this does not constitute an altogether new topic, but 
is directly connected in sense with what precedes. 

Two other interpretations of the passage deserve mention. The first of 
these, by Liebich,! is a free paraphrase rather than a direct translation : 
“Der Lehrer Audumbaräyana sagt, dass die Existenz des Wortes begrenzt sei 
durch seine Hervorbringung mit den Sprachorganen und seine Aufnahme durch 
das Gehér. In diesem Falle (wo also das Wort nichts als ein flüchtiger Hauch 

` wire) hatte die Einteilung in jene vier Klassen keine Berechtigung, ebensowenig 
fände Beziehung der einzelnen Worte eines Satzes aufeinander statt und alle 
grammatische Theorie ware nichtig. Aber, führt er? fort, wegen seiner 
umfassenden Wirkung und wegen seiner Geschmeidigkeit wird das Wort doch 
im täglichen Verkehr allgemein als Verständigungsmittel gebraucht... Die 
Gótter verstehen und gebrauchen dieselbe Sprache wie die Menschen." 

A more detailed discussion of the passage is given by Strauss, who 
commences by stating that according to Durga the word is eternal only in the 
sense-organs, 1.6. it subsists only as long as the sounds formed by the speech- 
organs continue. These sounds, however, are evanescent, and this view is 
therefore tantamount to saying that words are non-eternal. Strauss himself, 
however, believed that Audumbarayana did in fact maintain the eternality of 
words, and that by indriyanttyam he meant that words were eternally present, 
ready for use—that they were, so to speak, “on the tip of the tongue.” 4 
Since words thus arose fully-fledged on the instant (reading yugapat instead of 
ayugapat), the science of etymology, deriving one word from another, was 

1 В. Liebich, “ Uber den Sphota,” ZDMG., n.f. 2 (77), 1923, p. 211. 

3 Who? Audumbaräyana ? 

3 Otto Strauss, “ Altindische Spekulationen uber die Sprache und ihre Probleme," ZDMG., 
n.f. 6 (81), 1927, pp. 111-13. 

4 Tho usual Sanskrit expression for this, however, 1з kan {hastha. 

ë This is an impossible reading, in spite of the fact that Durga gives it as an alternative 
mterprotation (though not in Strauss’s sense). One of the difficulties of linguistio theory, as 18 
constantly stated by the ancient Indian grammarians, is that speech-sounds and words are 


serial—that they are not yugapat. It is inconceivable that a Sanskrit grammarian could have 
talked of words as yugapad-uipanna, 
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useless. Strauss translates the passage as follows: “ Audumbaräyana lehrt : 
das Wort ist ewig in den Sinnesorganen. ‘Dazu passt die Vierteilung nicht, 
noch auch dass die Worter, die (doch) gleichzeitig entetanden (d.h. von Ewigkeit 
her) sind, das eine durch das andere gelehrt und voneinander (etymologisch) 
abgeleitet werden, wie das in (diesem) Lehrzweig (dem Nirukta) geschieht. 
(Auf diese Einwände entgegnet Yaska: Freilich ist das Wort ewig), aber 
wegen des grossen Umfanges der Sprache und wegen ihrer Kompliziertheit 
wird das Wort auch technisch verwendet, damit man die Wôrter im täglichen 
Umgang (richtig) gebrauchen kann. Mittels ihrer (der Wörter) werden die 
Gôtter bezeichnet wie die Menschen. Weil das menschliche Wissen vergünglich 
ist, steht der Mantra, die Krónung des Opferwerks, im Veda.”’ 

These three renderings are all unsatisfactory, the last of them being 
particularly rich in misunderstandings. It is, however, unnecessary to 
criticize them in detail, since the crucial sentence for the whole passage is 
Audumbarayana’s own statement, indriyanttyay vacanam, and when that is 
once understood the rest of the passage falls into place. Nor can one blame 
the modern interpreters for failing to see the meaning of this aphorism, 
which is far from obvious. The necessary clue to its interpretation, however, is 
provided by Bhartrhari, who in his Vakyapadiya (ii. 345-9) paraphrases 
Yäska’s argument, though he does not refer to the Nirukta by name." The 
passage in question reads :— 


sarvan sattvapadam suddham yadi bhävanibandhanam 
Banjsarge ca vibhaktasya ? tasyärtho na prthag yadi, 
kriyäpradhänam äkhyätam nämnäm sattvapradhänatä 
catväri padajätäni sarvam etad virudhyate. 

väkyasya buddhau nityatvam arthayogam ca laukikam 
drgtvà catugfvam nästiti vartäksaudumbearäyanau. 
vyaptimams са laghuá caiva vyavahärah padäérayah 
loke éästre ca karyartham vibhagenaiva kalpital. 

na loke pratipattfmàm arthayogat prasiddhayah 
tasmad alaukiko vàkyüd anya} kaécin na vidyate. 


In this passage Bhartrhari is discussing the status of words (pada) in relation 
to sentences (vakya). As is well known, the keystone of his linguistic theory is 
the view that the sentence is the fundamental linguistic fact, and that words 
are unreal (asaiya) abstractions from the sentence. Although words are 
undoubtedly useful fictions to enable grammarians to discuss language—and, of 
course, to assist the child in learning his Janguage—they do not appear in 
isolation when language functions in the world. The exceptions —" single-word 
sentences "— are only apparent. For example, the sentence “Lion!” does 
1 Curiously enough, this passage was known to Dr. Sarup, who quotes from it in his additional 
notes at the end of his edition of the Nirukta (University of the Punjab, 1927). It did not, 
however, induce him to suggest a modification of his translation published six years earher. 


з Thus the India Office Malayalam manusoript; the Benares edition and the India Office 
Nügari manuscript both have pibhakto ‘sya. 1 
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not mean “ An animal classified by zoologista as Felts leo", which might be 
a dictionary definition of the pada.“ lion ". As a sentence, it is more likely to 
mean “ Be careful, a member of the species Felts leo is now approaching ив”. 
Thus, although the pada “ Шоп” may be classed as a noun, when used ав a 
sentence it inevitably implies some verbal meaning. Bhartphari's argument 
in the present passage, as I understand it, may thus be translated: “ If every 
nominal word when used in isolation implies a verbal sense, and if in a 
collocation it has no separate meaning when detached from its context (by 
grammatical analysis), then definitions such as ‘verbs are chiefly concerned 
with being-and-becoming ’, ‘ nouns are chiefly concerned with existents ’, and 
in fact the four parts of speech—all these fall to the ground. Indeed, 
Värtäkga and Audumbaräyana, perceiving that it is the sentence which is 
regularly present in the mind of the hearer,! and that it is the sentence which 
in normal everyday usage is attached to a meaning, denied altogether the 
existence, of the four parts of speech. The method of treatment based upon 
words—which is admittedly of universal application to language and 
convenient—is merely fictionally constructed by theoretical analysis, both in 
everyday life and in grammar, as a means of handling the facts. But in everyday 
life the hearer does not arrive at the sense by linking words with word-meanings ; 
and hence, apart from the sentence, there is no other ‘ word-meaning ' distinct 
from everyday usage." 

This at once provides the solution of the Nirukta passage. It can perhaps 
be objected that Bhartrhari, living several hundred years later than Y&ska, may 
have misinterpreted the latter to suit his own theory. But I do not feel that 
this is the case here. Bhartrhari’s interpretation is justified by the fact that it 
adequately explains why, in Audumbarayana’s opinion, the classification of 
the parts of speech is unwarranted. If we accept this interpretation, then 
indriya in Audumbarayana’s aphorism does not mean “ speech-organs’’, nor 
even “ sense-organs ” 2, nitya does not mean “eternal”, and vacana does not 
mean “ speech "'. 

Of these three words, nitya calls for some comment. Formally, it is 
comparable with adjectives such as mn$g-[ya, external, foreign; avig-tya, 
apparent, manifest; apa-lya, coming afterwards (hence, descendants) ; 
amä-tya, being at home with (hence companion, and later minister). It thus 
seems probable that the later meanings of nttya have:developed from some 
such sense as ‘ being located іп”, in opposition to nig{ya. From this it is an 
easy step to ‘constantly associated with, one's own”. (This latter sense occurs 
a number of times in the Rigveda, particularly in connexion with family 
relationships, e.g. 1. 66. 1, nityo na sūnu) “ like an own воп”; i. 71. 1, patim na 
nityam “ like an own husband ".) If an expression like aranya-nitya began by 


1Punyarija, майлам = pratipattrbuddhau. 

2 It seldom does mean this, although it is frequently so translated. In most contexta “ sense- 
faoulty ” is a better rendering. 

з Durga, in fact, glosses vacana by vikys, though he misses the general sense of tho passage. 
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meaning simply “ dwelling in the forest ”, it could readily have acquired the 
additional connotation of “ constantly dwelling in the forest ". The usual later 
senses of niya “regular, constant, permanent ” (these are in most contexts 
more suitable translations than “ eternal ’’) are easily derived from this type of 
usage. Indriyantiya, therefore, may mean no more than “located in the 
indriya ”, or at most “constantly located in the sndriya б. _ 

I propose therefore to translate the Nirukta passage as follows : “© According 
to Audumbaräyana, it is the statement which is regularly present in the 
perceptive faculty (of the hearer). This being so, the fourfold classification of 
the parts of speech does not hold good, nor the reciprocal reference of words ! 
which are uttered at different times, nor the relationship? postulated by 
grammar. But by reason of their universal applicability and their convenience,® 
men do employ words 4 for naming, even in everyday life, to enable discussions 
to take place, And the language of the gods, equally with that of men, also 
consists of words; and likewise—since human knowledge is fallible—the 
accomplishment of the ritual, the mantra in the Veda.” 

This last statement of Yaska’s is, in fact, the justification for his work. 
We may obtain the meaning of a sentence in our own everyday language by 
means of an instantaneous flash of insight (pratibha in the later grammarians) ; 
but our knowledge of the language of archaic texts is inadequate for this 
instantaneous comprehension. We must resort to a grammatical analysis and 
a discussion based upon words (vyavahüra] padasraya})—as we have, in fact, 
done in the present paper also. 


1 Possibly this refers to the grammatical relationship between words in the same sentenco, 
as Durga takes ıt, but more probably, as Strauss suggested, to words derived one from the other 
in etymological discussions. 

3 The relationship between word and meanmg (éabdürthasambandha), rather than the 
connexion between stem and suffix, prefix and root as understood by Durga. 

5 Or possibly “ subtlety ", words forming so to epeak extremely dclicate tools with which to 
map out the world. 1 

4 Sabda in this discussion ıs equivalent to pada. 


Notes on Ptolemy 
By J. Рн. 103155 
(Continued from BSOAS., xiii, р. 153) 
V. Trade-routes 


Г has been recognized long ago that Ptolemy’s topography of Cis-Gangetic 
2: Inda was based on trade-routes. Nearly a century ago Vivien de Saint 
Martin ! spoke of “ the almost exclusive employment of itineraries of merchants . 
and caravans indicating on each route the series of daily stations ". We may 
compare the lists of stations inserted in books on India of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. One of the earliest examples we find in Joannes de Laet’s 
little volume De Imperio Magna Mogol (Leiden, 1631), р. 57. The author 
evidently derived ms lists from the itineraries of the English merchants 
Richard Steel and John Crowther. The French jeweller and traveller Jean- 
Baptiste Tavermer has included full lists of stations along the principal 
trade-routes in his Indian Travels (ch. iv-xi). In the first place he deals with 
the two routes from Surat to Agra, all-important to European traders, the one 
by the Tapti valley and Malwa, the other by way of Ahmadabad and 
Rajpitana. If we keep in mind that Ptolemy must have used similar liste, it 
will go far to explain the disconcerting fact that во many among the localities 
in his tables are not known from indigenous sources, either literary or 
epigraphical, whereas famous towns have been omitted. His tables are funda- 
mentally lists of stages, and this must be our guiding principle m unravelling 
the riddle of Ptolemy’s topography. The present note is an attempt to 
demonstrate this in some detail. 

After an account of the mountains and rivers, the topography proper starts 
from $ 43, where five towns of Goryaia are mentioned, including Nagara or 
Dionysopols, identified with Nagarahära, near Jalalabad, in Afghanistan.? 
It is clear that in $$ 43-50 Ptolemy follows the great trade-route from Bactria 
to Barygaza, the existence of which is hinted at in a well-known passage in the 
Pertplus ($$ 47-8). In § 44 we are in Gandhära, located between the Svat river 
and the Indus, with its ancient capital, Puskalavati. Ptolemy calls it Poklaeis. 
The only other locality assigned by him to this region is Naulibi, perhaps 
the place where the Indus was crossed. In $ 45 we have Taxila, in Ouarsa, 
i.e. Uraéà, between the Indus and the Bidaspés, and in $ 46 Sagala, also called 
Euthymédia, and Boukefala. Sagala was identified by Fleet with Sialkot, but 
there are serious difficulties in the way of this identification. Boukefala, 
founded by Alexander after his victory on the Hydaspés, must be Jalalpur, 
on the right bank of the Jehlam, as has been finally established by Sir Aurel 
Stein’s investigations on the spot. 


1 Etude sur la géographie grecque et latine de l'Inde. Mém. Acad. des Inscr. ct Belles-Lettres, 
ger, 1, vol. v (1858), 2nd pt., р 62. 

х А. Foucher, Etudes asiatiques E.F.E.O., vol. і, 1926, p. 257. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in 
Васіма and India, passim. 
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In $ 47-50 Ptolemy gives a string of eighteen names of towns belongmg to 
the country of the Kaspiraioi which, according to his statement, extended as 
far as the Vindhya. This tribal name cannot be connected with Kaspiria, 

^ie. Kashmir, mentioned in $42, but was evidently derived from Kaspeira, 
which figures among the towns of the Kaspiraioi. Panini (vi, 1, 155) quotes 
Kästira as an example of a Vahikagrama, i.e. a town of the Vahikas, a term by 
which the inhabitants of the Panjab are designated. May we surmise that ıt is 
the Kaspeira of Ptolemy ? Of the eighteen towns, only two can be identified, 
viz. Modoura (Mathura) and Éragassa, which 1s last but one of the list. It 18 
Erakaccha of Pali literature, now Erach (map : Irich), on the right bank of the 
Bëtwã, sixty miles north-west of Mahoba.! The identification of Éragassa shows 
that the road, which we can follow from Puskalävati through the Panjab and 
along the right bank of the Jamnä, now bends off into Central India, and 
consequently in the direction of the Vindhya, as stated in $ 47. It appears, 
moreover, to correspond roughly to the big trade-route through Malwa, con- 
necting the west coast with Agra and Delhi, which has been described by so 
many European travellers of the seventeenth century. In all probability we 
shall have to continue from Éragassa in the same southerly direction to find 
Kognabanda,? mentioned after that metropolis as the last town of the 
Kaspiraioi. It is curious that in another connexion (§ 65) Ptolemy mentions 
a locality of exactly the same name. This town is stated to belong to the 
country of the Prapidtai, but this does not preclude the possibility of the two 
names indicating one and the same place. The position assigned to Kognabanda 
of the Kaspiraioi is 26° N. and 124? E., that of Kognabanda of the Prapiôtai, 
23° N. and 124° E. The agreement in longitude renders it all the more probable 
that the two places are identical. We may assume that Ptolemy had met them 
in different itineraries without being aware of their identity. | 

Let us examine in what connexion the second Kognabanda occurs in 
Ptolemy’s tables. In $ 62-5 he gives a long list of towns belonging to Lariké. 
This name is a Greek formation from Lada, Lara (Skt. Lita), the ancient name 
of Gujarat. The places, however, entered in this list cover a much larger area 
than the province in question. Ptolemy, as usual, follows an order from west 
to east. The city heading the list is the famous port of Barygaza (Skt. 
Bharukaccha, now Broach) at the mouth of the Narmada. The seventh name 
denotes a place no less celebrated, viz. Ozéné (Skt. Ujjayini, Pali Ujjeni). The 
mention of these two towns raises a strong suspicion that we are again on the 
track of the important trade-route referred to in the Periplus (§§ 47-8). 
Unfortunately none of the five places intervening between Barygaza and Ozéné 
can be identified.? This much is certain, that in § 65 we are in the valley of the 

1 BSOAS., xii, р. 122. 

3 Cunningham identifies ıt with Khandwa in the Nimar district, C.P. 

3 The name Tiagoura, which comes after Ozéné, is an exact rendermg of Skt. Cakora, In 
literature cakora ocours as the name of a people (Harsacarita, Bombay, 1897, p. 199, L 16) and 


of a mountain. In the Naaik cave mscription, no. 2, Siri Satakan[n]i Gotamiput[t]a قد‎ called the 
lord of a string of seven mountains, headed by Vijha (Skt. Vindhya) and endmg with Cakora. 
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Namadés or Narmada, and it is here that we encounter the Prapidtai with their 
four cities, of which Kognabanda is the first. We shall therefore have to look, 
for this locality somewhere in or near the Narmada valley. The last town is 
Kosa, with the significant addition ‘‘ where diamond is found " (ev ў éoriv 
dôduas). It must have beén this circumstance which made the trade-route 
here described important to Greek merchants, as in later days the diamond- ' 
mines of India were the goal of Tavernier’s travels. 

In the section 8$ 51-4 we recognize another important trade-route closely 
connected with the Ganges. This is clear at once from $51 where Ptolemy, 
after mentioning the Gymnosofistai, locates the Datikhai “ around the Ganges 
more to the north ". Of the five towns assigned by him to this tribe, the last 
two, Passala and Orza, are stated to be on the east of the river. We may safely 
assume that the remaining three, one of them bearing the curious name of 
Batankaisara, were situated to the west of the Gangeg, The identification of 
Passala with Pañcäla has been generally accepted. It is, indeed, as exact a 
rendering as was possible in Greek writing. The tribe of the Pañcälas is familiar 
from the Great Epic; their territory was divided into Northern P., with the 
town Ahicchatra, and Southern P., with the towns Kämpilya and Makandi. 
The ancient site of the former, still known by the name “ Kampil ”, is situated 
“ on the old Ganges between Budaon and Farokhabad."* It belongs to the 
Kaimganj tahsil of the Farrukhäbäd district. 

Below the Datikhai Ptolemy locates the Nanikhai, to which tribe he assigns 
three towns—Persakra, Sannaba, and Touana. Ав Touana is stated to be to the 
east of the river, it follows that the other two lay on the west side. We propose 
to identify Persakra with Paricakrä, а locality mentioned in the Satapatha- 
brähmana (xii, 5, 4, 7). In this passage the following gatha is quoted: “ At 
Paricakra, the Paficala overlord of the Krivis seized a horse, meet for sacrifice, 
with offering-gifts of a hundred thousand [head of cattle]? Here we find 
Paricakrä associated with Pañcäla, mentioned by Ptolemy in $51. The place, 
as far as we know, does not occur in Indian literature except in the early text 
quoted. From Ptolemy, however, we learn that it still existed in the second 
century of our era and in all probability was then an important station on the 
trade-route along the right bank of the Ganges. 

In $ 53 the geographer takes us lower down the Gangetic plain to Prasiake, 
ie. the country of the Prasioi. It is well known that by the name Prasioi, a 
Greek rendering of Skt. pracya (“ eastern"), the historians of Alexander 
indicated the people and kingdom of Magadha. Among the seven towns of 
Prasiaké—Sambalaka, Adisdara, Kanagora, Kindia, Sagala, Aninakha, and 
Koanka—the last two are located on the east of the Ganges. We may assume 
that the other five lay on the west side. The absence of Palibothra (Skt. 
Páteliputra), the capital of Magadha, is surprising. But we shall meet that 
famous city in another section ($ 73) of Ptolemy's chapter. None of the seven 
towns of Prasiaké can be identified. "Sambalaka cannot be Sambhal in 


1 Cunningham, 4.8.К., vol. 1 (1871), р. 255. 
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Rohilkhand,} as this town is situated to the east of the Ganges. Nor can we 
accept the identification of Kanagora with Kanyakubja, ie. Kanauj in the 
Farrukhabad district. The position of this place is too far north, and besides 
it is diffienlt to account for the last syllable. 

The country next mentioned (§ 54), said to lie below Prasiaké, is called 
Sauarabatis. This must correspond to an Indian name ending in vatî. We are 
inclined to adopt the variant ''Sandrabatis", corresponding to Skt. 
Candravati® Of the four towns located in this region—Hmpélathra, 
Naadoubada, Tamagis, and Kouraporina—none is identifiable. This much 
may be accepted that in the $$ 514 we have the residue of an itinerary from 
Paficala down the right bank of the Ganges to the mouth of that river. 

In a subsequent section (8$ 71-3), Ptolemy enumerates again a number of 
places situated in the Gangetic plains, In § 71 he mentions five towns belonging 
to the Adisathroi, including the metropolis Sagëda. This must be Saketa, 
better known as Ayodhya, modern Ajodhya. In §72 it is stated that the 
Mandalai inhabit the country to the east of the Adisathroi as far as the Ganges. 
This cannot be correct. Sakéta-Ayodhya is situated on the left bank of the 
Gogra or Ghàghrà, the ancient Sarayu. On Ptolemy's map, however, it is 
shown at a considerable distance to the west of the Ganges. It is difficult to 
account for this error. 

$8 72-3 deal with a tribe (?) called the Mandalai (v.l. Malandai). Their first 
town, Asthagoura, cannot be identified. The next five towns (§ 73) are of great 
interest. They are distinctly stated to be near the river (zpos айт@ 7H поташф). 
The list opens with Sambalaka and Sigala. The former name we have met in § 53, 
where it is applied to a town of Prasiaké, evidently located to the west of the 
Ganges. There can be hardly any doubt that in both cases it indicates one and 
the same town, as the mention of Palibothra in § 73 proves that in this section, 
too, we are in Prasiaké. It is strange that Ptolemy has not recognized the 
identity of what he mistook for two places. His information was probably 
derived from two different sources and the data at his disposal induced him to 
locate one Sambalaka at a considerable distance from what he supposed to be 
another town of the same name.‘ He was, moreover, led astray by his 
informants, as one assigned Sambalaka to Prasiaké and the other to the 
ت‎ i ee i ism ; 
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We may go а step further and assume that the town Sigala, following 
Sambalaka in $ 73, is identical with Sagala of $ 53, although it is here separated 
from Sambalaka by the names of three towns. On this assumption we may 
conclude that 88 58 and 73 refer to the same trade-route leading along the right 
bank of the Ganges through Prasiaké, alias Magadha. The table of $53 is 
more detailed, whilst in $ 73 only the most important stations are indicated in 
the manner adopted by Alberuni in later days. Thus we find Palibothra 
immediately followed by Tamalites, although these places are separated by в 
distance of 270 miles by air. 

Tamalités is an exact rendering of Pali Tamalitti (Skt. Tamralipti), the 
name of an important port ón the mouth of the Ganges. The modern town of 
Tamluk, on the western bank of the Riipnarayan river preserves the ancient 
name. In the Mahävarnsa (xi, 20-39) it is mentioned in connection with an 
embassy deputed to Asoka by Devanampiya Tissa, the Sinhalese king. The 
same chronicle (ch. xviii-xix) contains an account of the coming of the Bodhi- 
tree to Ceylon. It is related how Asoka sent his daughter, the thers Sarhghamitta, 
with a shoot of the sacred tree by boat from the capital, Pataliputta. The king 
himself travelled by land, and after crossing the Viñjhä mountains, ie. the 
Vindhya, arrived in one week at Tàmalitti. In the accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims, too, Tamralipti takes a prominent place. Fa-hsien travelled from 
Pataliputra eastwards along the Ganges for eighteen yojanas to Campa and then 
about fifty yojanas to the seaport Tamralipti, where he stayed two years. 
I-tsing landed at Tamralipti in 673. From here he travelled to Mahäbodhi and 
Nalanda, a distance of more than sixty yojanas. After a stay of ten years at 
the latter place he returned to Tamralipti. 

In March, 1940, excavations were carried out on the ancient site of Tamluk 
by the Archæological Department. Among the finds were earthenware vessels 
of & curious shape (height 15 inches), some of them in excellent condition. 
Dr. Caspar Kern, Conservator at the Leiden Museum of Archæology, has 
identified them as Egyptian vases used for funerary libations. Vases of this 
type, both in stone and earthenware are known from the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms but were still in use during the Greco-Roman period. Although it 
will perhaps be impossible to assign в definite date to the specimens found at 
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presenting the appearance of a hill or mountain and we can imagine that such 
a place on an otherwise flat coast befond the Ganges delta was called ’ O peofdvra, 
by the Greek mariners on account of its nautical significance. It may have been 
some hill on the coast of Orissa or Kalinga, but a precise identification is 
impossible. 

In $ 74-80 I am unable to trace any traderoute. The town Ozoana 
attributed to the Drilofyleitai has been identified with Ujjihana, a place known 
from the Ramayana (ii, 71, 12).! In Pali it is called Ujjuhäna. In $ 80 Ptolemy 
mentions the Sabarai near the river Ganges “ with whom there is much 
diamond ". We have seen that similar information is given about Küsa, the 
terminus of the trade-route from Barygaza along the Narmada. The Sabarai 
are, of course, the Savaras of Indian literature. 

A previous section ($8 55-9) contains a long list of twenty towns belonging 
to Indoskythia, i.e. the country along the Indus. The first group of six towns is 
located at some distance to the west of the river. The second group of twelve is 
stated to lie on the river and the third consists of the two important cities, 
Patala and Barbara, situated in the Indus delta (év утсо дё тай; bd тоб 
тотаноў). Only two places of this long list have been identified, viz. Embolima 
and Asigramma ($ 57), first and third of the second group. Embolima is known 
from Alexander’s Indian campaign.3 According to Arrian (Anabasts, iv, 28, 7) 
it took the Macedonians two marches from that place to reach the neighbour- 
hood of Aornos. General Abbot recognized it in the village of Amb on the right 
bank of the Indus, in the Hazara district. It was, however, pointed out by Sir 
Aurel Stein ? that this identification fests only on the identity of the modern 
name with the first syllable of the ancient one. A more likely site he sees in 
Kabalgràm, a large village situated at the point where the Püran river joins the 
Indus. Stein further proposes to identify Ptolemy’s Asigramma with the rained 
site of Asgram, situated about two miles to the west of the Indus, just outside the 
extreme north-east corner of the Peshawar district. An exploration of Asgram 
and other ancient sites along the right bank of the Indus will be required to 
settle Ptolemy’s topography of this region. 

It can hardly be doubted that his list of place-names is based on accurate 
information. In several cases we are tempted to restore the Indian originals. 
Pentagramma and Asigramma are plainly names ending on -gräma the former 
suggesting an original Paficagrama.* The element -bathra in Aristobathra and 
Pardabathra seems to represent padra, frequent as second member of compound 
place-names in various parts of Áry&üvarta. We quote a few examples 
Dadhipadra, now Dohad, Pänch Mahals, Gujarat; Campakapadra, now 
Campanér, tbidem;  Dädarapadra and Kadambapadra in Malwa; 


18. Lévi, J.A., 1916, p. 95. 3 

* It is mentioned as “ Ambulima " m the Buddhist Sanskrit text Mahamaytri (92, 4). 
Of 8. Lévi, op. cit., pp. 73 and 103. , 

3 Arch. Survey Rep., N.W.F.P. (Peshawar, 1905), p. 47, and Memoir A.8.I., no. 42, p. 7]. 

* C£. Paficapura, now Panjor or Pinjor, 40 miles east of Sirhind. 
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Bilvapadraka, in South Kosala; Vatapadraka, now Bardda ; Sirisapadra 
(Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 316). It several cases, it will be seen, the first 
member of the compound is the name of а tree, and this observation perhaps 
justifies our assuming Artstapadra as the original of Ptolemy's “ Aristobathra "". 
Skt. arisia denotes the soap-nut tree (Sapindus mukorossi Gärtn.), which occurs 
in Bengal, the Gangetic plains, and Rajpütana. 

The figures indicating the latitude and longitude show that the towns along 
the Indus follow а south-western direction in accordance with Ptolemy's 
misconception regarding the course of that river. In reality the Indus, after 
passing Attock, flows almost due south, parallel to the Sulaimàn Hills. Patala, 
situated some distance above the apex of the delta, was evidently the capital 
of the province watered by the lower Indus, whence its Greek designation of 
Pataléné. Barbara is located at approximately the same longitude as the 
seventh and easternmost mouth of the river. The Pertplus ($$ 39, 41) supplies 
interesting information on “ Barbarikon " and the wares imported and 
exported at this emporium. 

The next section ($60) deals with а side-route brenching off from the 
caravan route along the Indus. The seven towns constituting its stages are 
located at some distance east from the Indus. On Ptolemy's map they are 
arranged from north to south. The starting-point is Zadraké, to the south of 
Piska, mentioned in $ 58. Neither Zadraké nor any of the other places can be 
identified with the sole but fortunate exception of Astakapra, the terminus of 
the route. This locality is twice mentioned in the Periplus (88 41, 43), with 
distinct indications regarding its position. The author connects it with the 
promontory Papike opposite Barygaza. The place is moreover known from 
Indian sources under the name of Hastakavapra or Hastavapra. Several 
Valabhi copper-plate charters of the sixth century mention it as the head- 
quarters of a district (karani).' It has been identified with Hathab, a village 
six miles south of Goghà, in the Bhavnagar State of Kathiawar. The town 
preceding Astakapra has the Greek name Theofila.! 

The Narmadä valley road from Barygaza to Ozene, Kognabanda, and the 
diamond mines of Kosa ($$ 63-5) has been discussed above. In $66 Ptolemy 
speaks of the Nanagounas river which must be the Tàpti, although the identifica- 
tion is not free from diffieulties. The name Nanagounas cannot be traced in 
Indian sources. Moreover, Ptolemy in the course of his coastal description (8 7) 
locates the mouths of his Nanagounas at the same latitude as the town . 
Souppara, i.e. Sopara, some 33 miles north of Bombay, at a considerable distance 
from the actual mouth of the Тары. Evidently he had no accurate knowledge of 
the mouth of the river; for he assumes that it bifurcates and forms a delta, 
and he even fixes the spot of this imaginary bifurcation at 114? E. and 16° N. 
(832). In the same paragraph he locates the sources of the Nanagounas in the 
eastern part of the Vindhya. The Tapti, however, does not rise in the Vindhya, 
but on the Варша plateau. Obviously Ptolemy’s notions about the source 

1 Cf. Tarn, op. cit., passim. 1 
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and mouth of the river were merely conjectural. His real knowledge was 
confined to.its middle course and must have been obtained from Greek travellers. 
The route through the Täpti valley was of great importance in the seventeenth 
century and must have been employed for purposes of trade many centuries 
before. 

The information which we can glean from the geographer's succinct account 
is full of interest. In $66 he mentions four tribes—the Gondaloi, Phyllitai, 
Ambastai and Bittigoi. The identity of the Gondaloi with Kuntala, proposed 
by Yule, is acceptable. The Kuntala country is frequently referred to in 
inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when it consisted of the 
Southern Maratha country and the adjoining Kanarese districts. This, 
however, does not preclude the possibility of the tribe in an earlier period having 
occupied а region considerably farther northward. The name “ Phyllitai”’ 
appears to be a Greek formation from $AAov (“ a leaf "") indicating a primitive 
tribe dressed in leaves. We may compare the terms Parna-Sabara and Patira- 
Sabara found in Sanskrit literature.? 

The Ambastai are the Ambastha who, like other un-Aryan tribes, were 
incorporated in the system of the so-called mixed castes elaborated in the 
Indian law-books, As according to Manu (x, 8) they were supposed to be the 
offspring of the union between a Brähmana and a Vaisya-daughter, they were 
by no means reckoned among the despised castes. The knowledge of healing 
ascribed to them (x, 47), points to the same conclusion. It also fits а home in 
the herb-producing mountains, expresaly attributed to them by Ptolemy. 

The Bittigoi cannot be associated with any tribal name known from Indian 
sources. There must be a close connexion with Bittigd, the fourth of Ptolemy’s 
seven Indian mountains, In all probability the tribal name was simply applied 
to the mountains near which the Bittigoi were settled. The same kind of 
connection will have to be assumed between the fifth mountain range, named 
Adisathron (823) and the tribe of the Adisathroi ($71). It will therefore be 
a vain attempt to look for Indian names of mountains corresponding to Bittigo 
and Adisathron. The proposed identification with mountain-ranges along the 
Malabar coast is certainly very far from the mark. 

The nomad Sôrai of $ 68 must be the Savaras, mentioned in $ 80 as Sabarai.? 
The Bolingai, occupying the region to the east of the Vindhya (§ 68), are the 
Bhüliñgas, who in a Sanskrit sloka figure as a subdivision of the Salvas. They 


1 Ep. Ind., xxiv, pp. 104 f. Of. V.‘V. Mirashi, Ind. Hist. Quart., xxii, pp. 309 f., and xxiii, 
pp. 320 f. 

* The term nagna-parna-Sabara (Brhats., xiv, 60) is rendered “naked Sabaras and Parma 
Sabaras " by Kern, who adds in a footnote: “ Le. leaf-savages, meaning those that feed upon 
leaves. They are manifestly the Phyllitae of Ptolemy.” It seems more hkely that the use of 
leavea (or feathers) refers to dress than to food. 

* Another instance of а tribe being mentioned by Ptolemy twice under different names we 
have in the Kirátas, who figure as “ Kirradeoi ” in vii, 2, 2, and as " Tiladai ” in vii, 2, 16, the 
latter term being derived from Pali Cilata (Mihndapañha, pp. 827, 331). C£. Ep. Ind., xx, 
pp. 8, 22 f., 35), Ptolemy describes the Tiladai as shaggy dwarfs, flat-faced but of a white 
complexion. 
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are mentioned under the name Bolingae by Pliny (vi, 76). Bardaôtis, one of the 
two towns ascribed to the Bolingai, has been identified with Bhadravati. 

The name of the Porouaroi (§ 70) has the appearance of a dynastic designa- 
tion, but the proposed connexion with “ Paurava" is not acceptable. Perhaps 
it is derived from Skt. Paurüravasa, meaning a scion of Purüravas. The Calukyas 
claimed descent from this ancient king. 

From the above survey it will be seen that by adopting the trade-routes as 
the basis of Ptolemy’s topography we can recognize a distinct system in his 
lists of tribes and countries. The difficulty is that so very few among the towns 
ascribed to these territories can be identified. This uncertainty renders it 
impossible to trace the routes with precision. We may expect that the further 
discovery of inscriptions will enable us to explain a larger number of Ptolemy’s 
place-names. Identifications with modern places, merely prompted by a slight 
resemblance in name, are useless. Nor is it necessary to resort to the expedient 
of supposing clerical errors. The identifications quoted above testify an. 
astonishing accuracy m Ptolemy’s rendering of Indian names. His chapter on 
Cis-Gangetic India shows little evidence of corruption, and this may be due to 
the reverence which the great geographer of antiquity rightly enjoyed among 
later generations. 

PS.—In my Note IV on Ptolemy I proposed a connexion between Arouaia, 
Arouarnoi, and Aruvä-nädu according to a suggestion which I owed to Dr. L. D. 
Barnett. After its publication in BSOAS., XIH, pp. 149 ff., I received a letter 
from Dr. D. C. Sircar, Superintendent for Epigraphy, pointing out that the 
identification of Arouarnoi and Aruvä-nädu had been made by him in a 
paper on the Early History of the Kafichi Region, originally published in 
the Journal of Indian History, vol. xiv (August, 1935), and later incorporated 
in his Early Pallavas (Lahore, 1935) and in his Successors of the Satavähanas 
in the Lower Deccan, Calcutta University Press, 1939, p. 148. Dr. Barnett 
and I wish to offer our apologies to Dr. Sircar for having overlooked his 
publications on the subject in question. Let me add that the term Aruvalur, 
р. 152, 1. 2, is due to an oversight ; it is to be corrected into Arwvájar. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


HE Ming History compiled by #8 ££ Е Chang T'ing-yü and his colleagues 
and completed in 1736 is the first of the Standard Histories (ТЕ $ Chéng 
Shih) to include among its tables а Ch‘t Ching Nien Piao or Chronological 
Table of the Seven High Officials. This table, which occupies two chapters of 
the Ming Shih (111 and 112; 12 and 13 of the section Piao), lists all the officials 
who successively held office as Presidents of the Six Boards (7% # 13 Ж 
Lau Pu Shang-shu) and Censors of the Left and Right (ZE Ят #6 H # Tso Yu 
Tu-yii-shth). 

The Six Boards comprised: (i) the Board of Civil Office (s Ж Le 4 Pu), 
(ii) the Board of Finance (sometimes translated Board of Revenue and Popula- 
tion, Fi % Hu Pu), (11) the Board of Rites (#8 ig Lé 3 Ри), (iv) the Board of 
War (5 i Ping Pu), (v) the Board of Justice (sometimes translated as Board 
of Punishments, Ff] #8 Hsing Pu), and (vi) the Board of Public Works (£ 55 
Kung Pu). In the tables these Boards are referred to by the initials CO, F, R, 
W, J, and PW. 

The names by which the Boards were known under the Ming go-back for the 
most part to the Sui dynasty (A.D. 089), though Ls Pu, for the Board of Civil 
Office, is found as early as the San Kuo (Wei) (a.D. 220), and Hu Pu, for the 
Board of Finance, not until the T'ang (А.р. 618). The sixfold division of 
functions is considerably older and can be traced back to the Chou. 

In the Ming period the top-level establishment of the Boards consisted of 
a President (fij Ж Shang-shu ; rank 2a) and two Vice-Presidents (of the Left 
and Right, ie. Senior and Junior; ж Æ ff AB Tso Yu Sheh-lang ; rank За); 
while below them were varying numbers of First Secretaries (р FF Lang-chung ; 
rank ба), Second Secretaries (Bl ^k RF Yüan-wa1-lang ; rank 5b) and Assistant 
Secretaries (=: ك8‎ Chu-shth; rank ба). In the present paper we are concerned 
with the Presidents (Shang-shu) and Vice-Presidents (Shth-lang) only. 

The Censorate, established at the beginning of the dynasty as the # sh 8 
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Yti-shth-t‘at, was reorganized in Hung-wu 15 (1382) as the 38 Zz BE Tu-ch'a- 
уйат, with eight Chief Censors serving at the capital (with the surprisingly 
low rank, Та). In the next year (1383) the ranking of the Censorate was raised, 
and the eight officials were replaced by two Chief Censors, of the Left and Right 
(Tso Yu Tu-ü-shth ; rank За). In addition there were also two Assistant 
Censors of the Left and Right (Tso Yu El Fu Tu-yu-shih), and four Secretaries 
(two each of the Left and Right (Tso Yu & Chien Tu-yii-shth). 
The lists given in the Meng Shu (see below, p. 102) include the names of officials 
of all three of these grades, but I have dealt in this paper with the first two only. 
The initial C has been used in the tables for the Censorate. 

For the great majority of the officials listed the month as well as the year 
of appointment is given, and a distinction is noted between those who were 
appointed substantively and those who were on probation or who served in an 
acting capacity only. Certain incidents and vicissitudes of the official’s career 
are indicated : for example, special missions involving temporary absence from 
the capital, the conferment of the highest honorary titles, or brief descents into 
jail; and we are also told the date on which the official vacated office and the 
way in which vacation took place. In this note on the Ming higher civil service 
the data of the ОЛ% Ch'ing Nien Piao has been the main source used. 

The table does not cover the whole of the Ming dynastic period, but extends 
from 1380 (Hung-wu 13) to the Manchu conquest in 1644 (Ch'ung-chén 17), 
a total of 264 years. The year 1380 is the logical starting point for the table, 
as the system of the Six Boards was effectively remodelled in that year in such 
a way as to give greater authority to the Presidents. The Boards themselves, 
as institutions of the Ming, go back to more than a decade earlier, for we are 
told in the Basic Annals of the Ming History that the Emperor set up the Six 
Boards and the Censorate in Hung-wu 1, the viii month, the day ting-ch‘ou 
(22nd September, 1368).1 - 

The first shaping of the Ming central administration antedates even this. 
The Monograph on the Civil Service relates that the offices of Chief Minister of 
the Left and Right (ZE Æ + N Tso Yu Hsiang-kuo) were originally established 
in the chia-ch'én year (1364).2 In Hung-wu 1 their names were changed, to 
Tso Yu R АҢ Ch'éng-hstang. The first occupants of these high offices were 
T'ai-tsu's early and trusted companions Æ ж { Li Shan-chang (Left), and 
fk Ж Hsü Ta (Right). The former retired from his post at the capital in 1371, 
and Hsü Ta not long after. In 1373 vii the Assistant Minister of the Right 


1 Pén-chi 2, 3a 5. The НД # Ming Shu by 48. if BE Fu Wei-lin lists a number of Presidents 
of Boards for the Hung-wu period who served prior to the changes of 1380 and whose names 
therefore do not appear in the Ming Shih table. There are 93 names ın all, divided as follows : 
Civil Office, 22; Finance, 20; Rites, 10; War, 11; Justice, 18; Public Works, 12. See Ming 
Shu (Kuo-hsueh Chi-pén Ts‘ung-shu ed.), Piao 7, ch. 30, 81, рр. 470-6, 503-7. This comparatively 
large number 1s in part due to the fact that in Hung-wu 6 (1373) the number of Presidents was 
increased from one to two for each Board. The number was again reduced to one in the 
reorganization of 1380 (Ming Shih, ch. 72, 6b 13). 

? Ming Shih, oh. 72, Chih-kuan 1, Зь 4. All references to the Ming Shih aro to the Ssi Pu 
Pei Yao edit. 
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(Ж R Yu Ch'éng) $} HE Ж Hu Wei-yung was promoted Chief Minister of the 
Right (Yu Ch‘éng-hstang), and in 1377 ix-Chief Minister of the Left (Тво 
Ch'éng-hsiang). A little more than two years later a plot to overthrow the 
dynasty was discovered, headed by this powerful Chief Minister, and in 
Hung-wu 13 i he and a great number of his associates suffered execution." The 
opportunity was taken at the same time to change the system of government 
under which Hu Wei-yung had succeeded in amassing so much personal power. 
The centralized Imperial Grand Secretariat (q+ Ж 44 Chung-shu-shéng) was 
abolished, together with the offices of Chief Minister (Ch‘éng-Astang), and the 
powers previously concentrated in the latter were now diffused among the 
Presidents of the Six Boards: The date given in the Baste Annals for this 
redistribution of authority is Hung-wu 13 i, kuei-mao (17th February, 1380).? 

The four main -questions which I propose to consider in this paper are: 
(i) what was the average length of tenure of office of the Presidents of Boards 
and were there any significant variations in the length of tenure between 
different reigns * (ii) In what ways did tenures of office at the Six Boards and 
the Censorate end (i.e. by the death or retirement of the incumbent, by his 
transfer to another post, by his dismissal, eto.) ? (iii) What was the pattern of 
transfers from one office to another (at the Presidential level) ? (iv) To what 
extent was previous experience in a Board regarded as a qualification for 
presidential office at that Board ? 

This is not the place for a general discussion of methodological principles 
applicable to the study of Chinese history. I would, nevertheless, like to 


1 Hu Wei-yung's biography is in the Ming Shih, ch. 308, the chapter devoted to Traitorous 
Officials (Hf RE Ohien-ch'én). Seo also Ming Shih Ом Shih Pén Mo, ch. 18, la-6a. In his f 
= 8 Bl Hg Nientrh Shih Oha ОМ (oh. 32, Shih-chieh Shu-ohu ed., p. 468), i£] FR Chao Yi 
quotes the I 7R HE Җ Bk Chao-shih Chien-tang Lu as giving the number of persons put to 
death for participation in the conspiracy as more than 30,000. Chao Yi himself regards this figure 
as unreliable. The Aj] Ёс Ming Chi (oh. 4, SPPY ed., p. 69b) speaks only of a great multitude. 


See further a brief account in Delamarre, Hist. de la dynastie des Ming (Paris, 1865), pp. 69-71, . 


and a characteristic comment in Wieger, Textes hist., li, p. 1746. 

a Ming Shih, oh. 2, Pén-chi 2, 18а. See also ch. 72, Chih-kuam 1, la. We are told by 
$E og Lei Li in his BY BR A] JM te J4 Kwo-ch'ao Lieh-ch'img Nien-piao (published Wan-li) 
that when the Six Boards were established in Hung-wu 1 (1868) their Presidente received tho 
rank 8a and Vice-Presidents 4a; and that later, when the Imperial Secretariat (Chung Shu 
Shéng) was abolished in Hung-wu 13 (1380) and its powers distributed between the Boards, the 
ranking of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents was advanced to 2а and За respectively. 
KR TARR PARATA UB AES für P) OE [4 : 
JE © ой, Р ШКЕ QU m... x cb RB... {Ф ФЕ КДБ 
JE = ih, FÎ P 8 2 E = йа fF AB 1E = ff. See Kuo-ch'ao Lieh-ch'ing Nien- 
piao, preface 2 TR f£ :y 8# Gk Liu Pu Shang-shu T'sung-hsü preceding ch. 8 (Libr. of 
Congress Microfilm Copies of Peking Nat. Libr. Series A; reel 453). This up-grading seems 
reasonable in view of the enlarged powers entrusted to the Boards. The Tj ‘py д Pai Kuan 
ОМА of the Ming History (ch. 72, 5b 11-12) mentions in a note the original rankings (Shang-shu 
За, Shth-lang 4a) instituted when the Boards were set up in 1368, and adds (loc. cit., 6a 1) that in 
1380, “ following the system of the ‘ six officials’ of the Chou, the Six Boards were advanced 


in rank” {Ж i H XI fbl, EE >< dg 3X and leaves it at that. 
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mention here two of the principles which underlie this present inquiry. They are : 
(i) that the Standard Chinese Histories, and indeed all the other historico- 
encyclopedic Chinese compilations, are to be regarded not as Histories but as 
assemblages of (largely unprocessed) historical source materials; and (ii) that 
the application to these sources of quantitative methods of analysis and 
summarized statement is likely, provided such methods are used with proper 
safeguards and caution, to be productive of new and valuable insights probao 
unobtainable by other means. 


П. How Many OFFICIALS ? 


The Chronological Table of the Seven High Officials includes the names of 
persons who were "called" or appointed to Presidencies but who for one 
reason or another never assumed the duties of the office. In some instances the 
President-designate died before taking office, in others he was transferred to 
another post almost immediately after his appointment. The list also includes 
the names of a few persons who were “ called ” but declined appointment. As 
this inquiry is concerned primarily with tenures of office all the persons in the 
lists who did not actually serve have been excluded from the calculations, 
A different problem is presented by those officials who served more than one 
term as President of the same Board. For Tables II, IIT, and IV, in which 
presidential tenures at the various Boards have simply been classified according 
to their duration, each serving official appears in the statistics of the individual 
Boards once only, and multiple tenures served at the same Board have been 
reckoned as if they had run continuously. However, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relative incidence of the different causes leading to the vacation of 
office, I have thought it best to count every tenure separatély. This was, in 
fact, the only way of obtaining a full picture. A different procedure again was 
needed in order to assess variations in the continuity of official tenure as between 
different reigns. For example, % xz # Huang K'é-tsuan was appointed 
(acting) President of the Board of Public Works in 1619 xii, where he remained 
till 1620 ix. ` This term falls into the Wan-li reign (1572-1620). K‘é-tsuan was 
reappointed (this time substantively) їп 1624 xii, and his appointment was 
terminated in 1625 xii. This second term falls into the T‘ien-ch‘i reign (1620-7). 
The two terms are therefore recorded separately, as a nine-month tenure in 
Wan-li and a twelve-month tenure in T'ien-ch'i, and not added together (as 
would have been done had they both fallen into a single reign) to appear as 
a twenty-one-month tenure. 

The totals used for the various tables and the ways in which they have been 
derived are shown in Table I below. 


» HI. THE LENGTH or OFFICIAL TENURES 


The first group of questions which our data allow us to answer concerns the 
actual length of the tenures enjoyed by the Presidents of the Six Boards and 
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TABLE I 

Board (a) | ) 
Civil Office . | 100 | 4 
Finance 91 Б] 
Rites 5 » . | 104| 2 
War . | 119 4 
Justice . : . | 122 3 
Publio Works . . | 104 6 
Censorate EE . | 126 1 
Total . А . | 766 | 23 

Notes to Table I 


(a) The number of officials listed for each Board and for the Censorate. The total number of 
persons concerned is, of course, less than 766, as many officials held office as President of 
more than one Board. If allowance is made for this faot the true aggregate comes out 
at 583 listed, of whom 562 aotually served. 

(b) The number of those who did not, in fact, serve and are therefore excluded from the 
caloulation. 

(c) The number of those who effectively held office. These totals are arrived at by subtracting 
Col. (b) from Col. (a). 

(4) The number of officials who served one term only. 

(e) The number of those who served more than one term at the same Board. These totals include 
two at Finance and one each at War, Publio Works, and the Censorate, who served 
three terms ; and one at the Censorate who served four terms. 

(f) The total number of tenures at each Board. These totals are arrived at by adding the figures 
in Col (d) to the number of tenures represented by Col. (e). For the Board of Civil 
Office, for example, there are 87 officials who served single terms and 9 who served two 
terms each ; thus the total of tenures is 87 plus twice 9, or 105. These are the relevant 

“totals for the tables dealing with vacation of office. 

(g) The number of officials serving two terms of office at the same Board in two different reigns. 

(А) The total number of relevant tenures for the tables dealing with average lengths of tenure 
for individual reigns. These figures are arrived at by adding Cols. (c) and (9). 


the Censorate. The details for the latter are set out in Table П, and those for 
the Boards in Table ПІ. As dates of appointment, ete., in the Meng Shth are, of 
course, given in the years and months of the lunar calendar, I have worked out 
durations of tenure in lunar months, at the same time making allowance for 
intercalary months. In Tables II and III 25 lunar months have been taken 
as roughly equivalent to 2 years, 38 to 3 years, 50 to 4 years, and 75 to 6 years. 
In the (a) columns are shown the number of officials holding office for each of 
the different time-groups. The (b) column gives the aggregate of months of 
office-holding for the respective groups. The average Graton of presidential 
tenures in shown in Table IV. 

The data set out in Tables II and III show that of the 743 tenures of Presi- 
dents and Chief Censors no fewer than 276 lasted for a single year or less, and 
that 151 of these lasted actually less than six months. This high proportion 
(37 per cent) of short tenures brings the general average tenure down to as low 
as thirty-one months, or approximately two and a half years (see Table IV). 
How misleading an impression this average gives can be seen from the following 
calculation. If we take tenures of over four years as sufficiently long to guarantee 
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administrative stability we get the interesting result that such “ long tenures ” 
account for well over half (57 per cent) of the aggregate; while “longer 
tenures ” of six years and over comprise two-fifths of the fotal. There was, it 
seems, over the dynastic period taken as a whole, rather more administrative 
continuity than is suggested at first sight by the large number of Presidents who 
followed one another in office during the 264 years covered by our inquiry. 
The figure 743 given in Table IV as the number of effective office-holders is, 
of course, inflated by double enumeration, the result of-taking each Board 
separately and adding the totals. Any official who served successively at the 
head of two or more Boards is counted in the totals of-each of the offices where 


Tase П ч P 























‚ Total period of 
No. of office-holdi Average length 
Board Office-holders | (in lunar months) of tenure 
Civil Office 83 
Finance 37 
Rites . 32 
War . 31 
Justice А 26 
Public Works 37 
‚ Censorate . 29 
Total А 3 5 31 
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he served. This double counting is eliminated m Table V, where periods of 
presidential service by the same man at different Boards have been added 
together. It will be seen that the number of separate persons appearing in our 
statistics is actually 562. The difference between this figure and 743 gives & pre- 
liminary indication of the degree to which presidential translatiogs took place 
from one Board to another.! 

The consolidated results presented in Table V bear out the previous 
argument even more strikingly than do Tables IT-IV. Tenures of over four 
years account for an aggregate of 15,536 out of a total administrative history of 
‘23,416 lunar months (or 66 per cent); while the longer tenures of over six 
years make up almost exactly half (11,455 out of 23,416 lunar months) of the 
total duration of office-holding. 

Before going on to the next group of tables it is perhaps worth staying for 
a moment on the question of what Tables П, TIT, and V really measure, and 
with what degree of completeness. I think a fair answer is that they measure the 
factor of top-level “ experience ” in the administration of the Ming civil service. 


TABLE V.—CoxsOLIDATED TABLE OF OFFIOR-HOLDHRS AND TENURES 





Total months (lunar) of 
























office-holding 
Duration in years 
i Cumulative, 
No Per cent per cent No. Рег cent рег cent 

Under 1 . 162 28-8 28-8 47 47 
1 and under 2 . 128 22۰8 51۰6 2,369 10-1 14-8 
2 and under 3 . 73 18-0 64-6 2,241 9-6 24-4. 
3 and under 4 . 49 8-7 78-8 2,177 9-3 83۰7 
4 and under 5 . 34 6-0 19-8 1,944 8-8 42۰0 
5 and under 6 . 31 5:5 '84-8 2,137 9-1 61-1 
6 and under 7 . 17 3-0 87۰8 1,395 6۰0 57:1 
7 and under 8 . 16 3-0 90-8 1,505 6-4 63:5 
8 апа under 9 . 11 2:0 92-8 1,166 5-0 68۰5 
9 апа under 10. 5 +8 93-7 606 2-6 71:1 
10 and under 12 14 2:5 96-2 1,907 8-1 79-2 
12 and under 14 8 1:4 97-6 1,278 5-5 84:7 
14 and under 16 4 "I 98-3 783 3-1 87-8 
16 and under 18 2 E 98-6 420 1-8 89-6 
18 and under 20 2 +3 98-9 488 2-1 91-7 
20 and over 6 -1 100-0 1,957 8-8 100-0 
Total ۰0 00۰0 








The measurement is, however, very imperfect. The Ол Ching Nien Piao 
includes no information about the careers of any of these men prior to their 
appointment as Shang-shu or T'u-yü-shih; and such appointments marked, 
after all, the climax (sometimes a protracted one but more often one of com- 
paratively short duration) of the official’s career. To assess the “ experience ” 
factor adequately we would have to find out the total length and fill in the 
details of the civil service career of each of these officials from the year of his 
first posting. It would be possible to do this for а large proportion of the 


1 Transfers are analysed in Table XII below. 
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Presidents and Chief Censors by going to their biographies, ether in the Lieh- 
chuan section of the Ming Htstory,or elsewhere. I have not ventured to embark 
on this arduous task in the present article, though I hope to attempt it later. 

It has nevertheless been possible to carry the present inquiry a stage further 
in respect of what may be called the “ qualitative " as distinct from the 
* quantitative " aspect of the experience factor, by using Piao 10 and 11 of 
Fu Wei-lin’s Ming Shu, which contain nominal rolls of the Vice-Presidents and 
Assistant Censors who held office from Hung-wu to Wan-li. (For the results of 
this investigation see sections VIT and VIII below.) 


IV. A PERIODIZATION or Міха History 

An economic feature found in all the major dynasties of Chinese history is 
the “ fiscal cycle ’’. Chinese society in the imperial age rested economically upon 
a vast population of peasant producers, and was at the same time dependent for 
its political administrators on a class of gentry-officials. The latter, in their 
capacity as bureaucrats, were responsible for getting in the tax revenue which 
financed government. As “ gentry " they drew their own income from control 
over land. The economic surplus produced by the peasantry had therefore to 
provide both public taxes and private rents, and either of these could normally 
be increased only at the expense of the other. At the beginning of a new 
dynastic period, so the theory of the “ fiscal cycle ” holds, government expenses 
run at a low level; and the officials, many of them “ new men ” whose status 
and interests are bound up with the fortunes of the new ruling house, hold a 
fair balance between the claims of government revenue on the one hand and the 
rent-incomes of their own gentry class on the other. This situation gradually 
changes after the process of dynastic consolidation has been completed. The 
expenses of the central government Increase as the court becomes more 
luxurious and the administrative machine more complex. Military expansion 
often adds a further financial burden. An era of stable and beneficent rule 
brings about a rise in numbers which can never be matched by an equivalent 
increase in the supply of cultivable land. As the peasant population grows the 
distributable surplus diminishes and the contest for its division between rent 
and taxes becomes sharper. The bureaucracy, its loyalty divided between the 
government it serves and the gentry class to which an overwhelming majority 
of its members belongs, becomes increasingly inclined to tilt the balance against 
tax-collection to the advantage of rent-taking. The peasantry, progressively 
squeezed for both kinds of revenue, begin their mass migrations in search of 
better conditions. Attempts at reform, directed from the capital under the 
stimulus of political and economic deterioration, sometimes serve to check the 
downward movement for a few decades ; but in the long run these exceptional 
efforts only exacerbate the evils they fail to control. Local revolts and bands of 
wandering robbers dislocate district after district, and the dynasty eventually 
founders in empire-wide anarchy. 

Some such sequence of events was always likely to occur in protracted 
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Chinese dynastic periods. But though the phenomena of the “ fiscal cycle ” 
derive from a powerful set of causes, inherent in the Chinese type of Oriental 
society, other important factors were also operative. Foreign wars might be 
waged, in spite of a depleted treasury, because the collapse of a nomadic power 
beyond the Wall created a temporary political vacuum which attracted Chinese 
arms. Conversely, in the dynasties of “ penetration and conquest ”’,! while we 
` may still expect to find evidences of the “ fiscal cycle ”, we should also expect 
to see major modifications and displacements in the pattern, attributable to 
the intrusion of a new complex of “ conquest” factors. The incidence of 
disasters such as floods and droughts is certainly related to political conditions : 
their natural causes, on the other hand, follow no predictable time-table.* 
To take another example from “ human calamities ’’, the influence of eunuchs 
on the Court has often in Chinese history exercised disintegrating effect on 
the whole bureaucratic machine. 

In order to present some preliminary notion of the historical contour lme 
followed by the Ming, and with these various factors in mind, I suggest below 
a tentative schematic division of the Ming period into five phases. They are :— 


First Phase : Founding and Consolidation. 1368-1402: the Hung-wu and 
Chien-wén reigns. 

Second Phase: Expansion (Mongolia, Annam, Upper Burma, and the 
maritime voyages) and Depletion. 1402-1487: the Yung-lo, Hsiian-té, 
Chéng-t‘ung, Ching-t‘ai, T‘ien-shun, and Ch‘éng-hua reigns. 

Third Phase: Gradual Economic Decline. Growth of eunuch influence. 
1487-1572: the Hung-chih, Chéng-té, Chia-ching, and Lung-ch‘ing 
reigns. 

Fourth Phase: Last Minute Reform. 1572-1620: the Wan-li reign. 

Fifth Phase: Collapse. 1620-1644: the T'ien-ch'i and Ch‘ung-chén reigns. 


As it was necessary to devise and adopt a temporal scheme of some kind 
I have chosen this one. I am aware that in this schematic division there are 
many possible points of criticism, in particular perhaps the line of demarcation 
at the end of the second and beginning of the third phases. It can fairly be 


1 The category is Wittfogel’s, The dynasties included ın it are the Wei and its succession 
states (386-587), Liao (907-1125), Chin (1116-1234), Yuan (1206-1368), and Ch'ing (1616-1912). 
Bee К. A. Wittfogel and Féng Clua-shêng, History of Chinese Society: Inao (Philadelphia, 1949), 
General Introduction, pp. 24-5). 

* For a well-documented analysis of the incidence in the Ming period of ‘ natural disasters 
end human calamities ” seo BR Bj f Chén Kao-yung, eic, rh [i] HB IK KE RARR 
Chung-kuo Li-tat T‘ien-tsai Jén-huo Piao (Shanghai, editor's preface, 1939), pp. 1217-1438, 
and statistical tables at the end of the work. 

3 Eunuch influence played an important rôle in the Ming period. Disturbances fomented by 
them began in the reign of Yung-tsung (T'ien-shun, 1457-1464), increased notably in the reign 
of Wu-tsung (Chéng-t6, 1505-1521), and reached their climax in that of Hai-tsung (T‘1en-ch‘i, 
1620-7). See BY ff # Chien Po-tsan, 3% AR fc Пу [e] E RK [Eb BR ع‎ ТД Lun Ming-tai 
ti Yen-huan chi Yen-tang Chéng-chih, in Ha [ H By Ж Chung-buo Shih Lun-chi, 18 Series 
(Shanghai, 2nd.ed., 1947; author’s preface, 1948), PP. 180—195. 
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argued that “ depletion ” was already giving way to actual economic decline 
very soon after the end of the Yung-lo era in 1424. The general argument is 
not, however, invalidated by shifting the dividing line a few decades forward 
from 1487 to, say, 1450. 

By classifying tenures in the seven high offices covered by the Ch‘t Ching 
Nien Piao according to the reigns into which they fell, it is possible to see 
whether the historical contours suggested above for the Ming dynasty find 
support. The implied assumption is that short tenures, with a large number of 
officials succeeding one another at rapid intervals in the Presidencies of the 
Boards can be correlated with dynastic instability ; while on the other hand 
long tenures and administrative continuity indicate the more stable and 
flourishing periods of the dynasty. 

In Table VI the figures are worked out for the Six Boards (not for the 
Censorate), and eight periods are distinguished. The combined averages shown 
in the last column strikingly bear out the pattern suggested above. The 
figure for the length of tenures in the first two reigns is very low (18:4 months). 
It rises to the highest figure of the table for the Yung-lo reign (87 months). 
From Hsiian-té down to Lung-ch'ing there is a steady though gradual decline 
(from 64 to 24 months). Wan-li sees a slight recovery (to 30-5 months), followed 
in the last two reigns by a drop to the lowest figure which the table records 
(15 months). Here I think it can legitimately be said is evidence that weighs 
heavily in favour of the existence, in the Ming period at least, of a “ fiscal 
cycle ”. 

The same curve, running from “low” through “ high ", “ decline ”, and 
“ recovery " to “drop”, is clearly marked for the Boards of Civil Office, 
Finance, War, and Justice. For the Boards of Rites and Public Works there is 
a slight difference, with the tenure figures higher for the Hsiian-té-T‘ien-shun 
(1426-1465) period than for the Yung-lo (1403-1425), but apart from this 
minor forward shift of the “ реак”, the general shape of the curve for these 
Boards conforms strictly to that for the combined average. 

Tn assessing the figures for the number of presidential tenures (given in the 
first six columns of Table VI) it must be borne in mind that the eight periods 
distinguished are of unequal length. 

A simplified presentation of the same data is shown in Table VII, which 
takes all the Boards together and uses only the five periods of the schematic 
dynastic division outlined above. In this Table the number of years contained 
in each period is given and also the percentage which each period makes up of 
the total. The same information is provided for the number of Presidents holding 
office in the different periods. 


V. How OFFICE was VACATED 
For almost all the 562 Presidents and Chief Censors listed in the Ch‘t Ch‘ing 
Меп Piao we are informed, with every vacation of office, of the general reason 
for the change. As has already been explained (p. 91) each several term of 
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presidential office enjoyed by an official has been distinguished separately for 
the purpose of the three tables VII-X) that follow. The total number of 
such tenures is 807. 


Тлвгю УП.—Тня Six BOARDS: PRESIDENTS AND AVERAGE LENGTHS or TENURE 






























Per cent months) 
No. of whole 

I 1880—1402 11:5 | 18:5 
11 1402-1487 11-5 68-0 
ш 1487-1572 36-0 27-0 
IV 1572-1620 18-0 30-5 
у 1620-1044 17-0 | 16-0 
100-0 81:0 














Detailed figures for the different Boards and the Censorate are given in 
Table ҮШ. Summarizing its results we find that 334 (or 41 per cent) either 
died in office, retired (+ { chsh shih), or left their posts to perform the statutory 
term of mourning for a parent. Another large group left presidential office 
because they were transferred to other posts (often to other Presidencies) or 
entered the Council of State (Nes Kê). They number 234 (29 per cent 
of the whole). The next group consists of the 82 who were '' relieved of their 
office" (% mien). After them we have 91 (11:5 per cent) who were either 
dismissed (#Ё pa), reduced to the status of commoner (2 fx, wet min), degraded 
in official rank (fj IRR Astao chih), imprisoned, or executed. For the remaining 
66 (8-5 per cent), no reason for their vacation of office is” given. It should be 
noted that this figure includes a considerable number of officials who were 
“ acting ” only, and whose tenure automatically ceased upon the substantive 
appointment of a new President. 


Taste VIIL—How Ovrick8 WERE VACATED 
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* Includes one official who abandoned his post or went over to the bandits in 1644 lii. 
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Two points of special interest emerge from this table. The first concerns 
transfers to the Nes Kê. Of 30 Presidents who entered the Council of State 
more than half (17) came from the Board of Rites, 7 from Civil Office, and only 
5 from the other five offices together. The second concerns the incidence of 
“ punishments " among the different Boards. The Boards of Civil Office and 
War claim the largest share (18 apiece) in the total of officials dismissed and 
punished ; and the Board of Rites the lowest (5), followed at a distance by the 
Board of Finance (11). Turning to the column for officials who were “ relieved 
of their posts ” (mien), we find again that Civil Office has the largest total (21), 
followed by War (14). The lowest figure (8) is this time shared by Rites and 
Justice. 

It seemed possible that the figures for “ officials relieved of their posts ” and 
for “officials dismissed and punished” might, if distributed among the 
different reigns of the dynasty, again throw light on the historical contour-line 
of the dynasty. Table IX shows the distributed figures for each office in each 


TABLA IX.—O¥FICIALS RELIEYED OF OFFICE, AND DISMISSED AND PUNISHED: 
SHOWN BY REIGNS 
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reign. Of the 173 cases that occurred over the dynastic period, it will be seen 
that 26 took place in the first two reigns, and no less than 60 in the last two ; 
with the surprisingly small number of 29 during the eight reigns lying between 
1402 and 1521. There is a sharp rise in Chéng-té and Chia-ching, partly attribu- 
table to the growth of eunuch influence at court, followed by a slight recovery 
in Wan-li. 

In Table X the same figures have been grouped into the five periods of our 
schematic division to make them more easily comparable with those in 
Table VII. It will be seen that the results agree closely with the pattern 
suggested on p. 95. If we work out the annual incidence of officials “ relieved or 
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punished " for the five periods, the results are 1:2, -27, «5, -44, and 6 
respectively. 


TABLE X.—Orriorars RHLIEVRD or OFFIOE ов DISMISSED AND PUNISHED: GROUPED BY 















































Five PuRrODS 
Periods 

No. Yes Date | G0: | Е. | В. | C. | Total 
I 22 1380-1402 6 5 2 3 26 
п | 86 | 1402-1487 | 4 3 3 5 | 28 
IH | 85 | 1487-1572 | 10 5 3 8 | 43 
IV 47 1572-1620 6 2 1 8 21 
v 24 1620-1644 13 7 4 8 60 
89 | 22 | 13 25 | 173 























VI. THE PATTERN OF TRANSFERS 


This table is an attempt to show graphically the pattern of transfers at the 
presidential level between the Six Boards and the Censorate. Reading horizon- 
tally, it sets out the various presidential posts to which Presidents of the Six 
Boards апа Chief Censors were transferred, the right-hand column giving the 


TABLE XI.—PRESDENTIAL TRANSFERS BETWEEN THE Six BOARDS AND THE CENSORATE 























1 
"To 
Total 

From J. P.W C. |Nank.| Misc. | transfers 
Civil Office 1 0 0 1 5 

inance D | 2 8 25 
Rites | 1 1 1 4 18 
War 1 | 8 0 4 28 
Justice . x e 2 12 2 40 
Publio Works . 7 — Б Б] 34 
Censorate 13 3 — 5 54 
Total transfers . 25 10 20 25 204 
Total tenures . 124 | 110 | 138 


























aggregate numbers of transfers from each office. Reading vertically, it shows 
the number and Board of origin of the transferees to each office. For the 
convenience of the reader the total tenures at each Board and at the Censorate 
are added (in italics) in the bottom row. 

A careful study of the figures will reveal that there is at least a discernible 
pattern. As far as “intake” is concerned the two extremes of contrast are 
represented by the Boards of Civil Office and Rites. - Only three (out of 106) 
Presidents of the latter came to it after presidential experience at other Boards. 
On the other hand, nearly half the Presidents of the Board of Crvil Office had 
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had previous experience as Presidents of other Boards or as Chief Censors. The 
other two Boards showing a comparatively small influx of officers with presiden- 
tial experience gained elsewhere are Finance and Public Works. These findings 
agree partially (Le. for the Boards of Rites and Finance) with those presented in 
Tables XVI and XVII. Eighty and sixty-three per cent respectively of the 
Presidents of Rites and Finance were men promoted from vice-presidential 
office in those Boards ; and the percentages of the administrative histories of 
the two Boards passed under principals who were former Vice-Presidents 
(Shth-lang) at the same office were respectively 64-1 and 54:2. For both Boards 
these figures are the highest recorded in the tables. Rites and Finance then 
seem to have been administered “ from the inside " to a degree far exceeding 
that which obtained at the other Boards. I have so far found no evidence to 
suggest that either of these Boards was dominated by powerful families or 
cliques. The implication is therefore that in both of them the work was of a more 
technical and specialized character for which “ inside ” training was especially 
desirable. ‘The'position of the Board of Works is less clear. Although it shows 
a very small intake of Presidents from other Boards (only 10 out of 110), the 
percentage of its Presidents who had served as Vice-President at the Board of 
Works itself is smaller than the percentages for the Boards of War and Justice 
(see Table XVI), while the portion of its administrative history passed under 
Presidents who were former Shsh-lang of the Board (42-2 per cent) is exceeded 
by all the other offices except the Board of Civil Office (see Table XVII). The 
matter is a little clarified when we turn to Table XV, which summarizes the 
“ outside " experience of Presidents, taking into accounts all previous posts, 
whether at the presidential of vice-presidential level. Here we see that the 
Board of Public Works has the low figure which its small presidential intake 
would lead us to expect. А 

Turning now to the figures for “ outflow ", the main contrast lies between 
Civil Office on the one hand, exporting only five of its Presidents out of a total 
of 105, and Justice and the Censorate on the other, with transfers amounting 
to 40 and 54 respectively. The close relation between these two last offices has 
to be borne in mind: 12 of the transfers from Justice are to the Censorate and 
13 from the Censorate are to the Board of Justice. It is, nevertheless, difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that these two offices were regarded to some extent as 
a “ trying-out field ” for officials of vice-presidential rank. Between them they 
supplied 56 Presidents to the other four Boards (Civil Office, 24; Finance, 7 ; 
Rites, 2; War, 18; and Public Works, 5). 


VII. Tus Vice-PRESIDENTIAL EXPERIENCE OF PRESIDENTS: GENERAL 


It is fortunately possible to carry the investigation of some of our problems— 
in particular that of the‘importance attributed in the Chinese official system to 
specialized experience as a qualification for high office—a stage further by using 
the tables of Vice-Presidents set out in two of the chapters of ff. $ Sf Fu 
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Wei-lin’s ВЯ # Ming Shu. The chapters in question are 34 and 35 (Parts 10 
and 11 of the section Piao), entitled fi RC 4E 3 Ch'ing Êrh Nien Piao I and П. 
The first of these lists the Vice-Presidents (Shth-lang) of the Boards of Civil 
Office, Finance, Rites, and War; and the second the Vice-Presidents of the 
Boards of Justice and Public Works, and the Assistant Censors (Fu Tu-yii-shih) 
of the Censorate. By comparing the names in these lists with those listed in the 
САЖ Ch'ing Nien Piao in Chang T'ing-yü's Ming Shih I have been able to 
ascertain the vice-presidential posts previously held by many of the Presidents 
of the Six Boards and the Chief Censors. 

The years covered by the two sets of tables do not exactly correspond. The 
Chi Ch'ing Nien Piao, as has already been pointed out, begins in 1380 and goes 
on from there to the end of the dynasty. The Ch‘tng Êrh Nien Piao, on the 
other hand, starts with the Hung-wu period, but peters out some way through 
the Wan-li reign,? and omits the T‘ien-ch‘i and Ch‘ung-chén reigns completely. 
Nor is the information given in the two tables equally full. Where the Ming 
Shih gives the exact dates on which tenures began and ended and provides 
certain details in addition the Ming Shu simply lists the names of the Vice- 
Presidents, classifying them under the reign during which they held office. 
It gives no dates or other information (except to note whether the appointment 
was “ North " or “ South ”, and occasionally to mention the official’s birth- 
place and whether he was a chin-shth). However, the mere list of names already 
enables us to make some progress; and the period of time for which the two 
tables overlap (approximately 205 out of the 276 years of the dynasty) is 
sufficient to allow us to draw valid conclusions from their comparison. 

The number of Vice-Presidents and Assistant Censors mentioned in the 
tables (including both Nan and Pet appointments, and making no allowance 
for double counting where the same man is listed as having served in more 
than one ministry) amounts to 1,804, distributed as in Table XII. (This table 
has been arranged with the various reigns grouped in such a way as to make 
for easy comparison with Table VI above.) 


1 For Fu Wer-lin, sce Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period, i, 262-3, ii, 776. He was 
a chin-shih of 1646, and after service as an official historiographer eventually rose to be Left 
Assistant Censor and President of the Board of Works (not of Finance, as stated in Hummel, 
op. ott., 283). Ho died ш 1667. His Ming history was published by hus son, Fu oe اليرت‎ Hmeh-fén, 
some time before 1070, and was later reprinted m the % HY W $ Chi-fu Ts'ung-shu 
(1879-1892), a literary collection by Chih-li authors compiled by Æ Wang Hao (1823-1888). 
There sie two handy modern reprinta in the Kuo-heueh Chi-pén Ts‘ung-shu and the Ts‘ung-shu 
Chi Ch‘éng (vols. 3929-3957). I have used the latter, where the material occupies vol. 6 (3934), 
рр. 589-630, and vol. 7 (3935), pp. 631-677. See also the notice in the Set K‘u Ch'tan Shu Teung 
Mu, ch. 50, Shih Pu 6, Pieh Shah (C. P. edit., u, 1119-1120) which, from sts orthodox viewpoint, 
is critical of Fu’s historical method. 

* The ذهو[‎ Vice-Presidents mentioned in the Ch'ing Erh Nien Ptao who became Presidents of 
Boards received their first presidential appointments in the following years : Civil Office, 1592 xii 
and 1593 xi; Finance, 1591 xii and 1598 v; Rates, 1589 vii and 1591 x1; War, 1591 vii: and 
1595 v ; Justice, 1592 ui and 1595 v ; Public Works, 1593 ix and x1 ; Censorate, 1577 xi and 1587 iii. 
All these dates fall into the Wan-h period. Their mean 18 1591 x. As these are dates of presidential 
appointments, and the table is concerned with vice-preudential tenures, we are safe in assigning 
it & rather earlier torminal year than 1691. 
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On confronting the 1,804 names of the Ch‘ing Érh Nien Piao with those 
listed in the Chs Ching Neen Piao, 315 Presidents and Chief Censors were 
identified as appearing in both lists. Table XIII gives the number and distribu- 
tion of the vice-presidential offices previously held by these officials. It will be 
noted that this table gives the figure 423 as the sum total of Presidents and 
Chief Censors entering into the statistics. The excess of this figure over 315 is 
due to the fact that 84 of the Presidents held more than one presidency and are 
therefore double-counted.1 
TABLE XIL—Vicz-PRESIDENTS AND ASSISTANT CENSORS LISTED IN THE Mine бно: Ончче 












































fex Nuzw Pro 
Vice-Presidents serving at— 
Reign 
c. | Total 
— 
Hung-wu 
Chien-wên 
1380-1402. 18 274 
Yung-lo, 1402- | | 
1425. . š 15 18 11 81 
Hsuan-tê | 
Chéng-t‘ung 
Ching-t'ai 
T'‘ien-shun 
1425-1463. 21 193 
لس س‎ 
Ch‘éng-hua, 
1464-1487. 14 117 
Hung-chih 
Chéng-té 
1487-1621. 37 291 
Chia-ching 
Lung-ch‘ing 
1521-1572. 69 651 
Wan-li, 1572- 
c. 1690 . 0 18 197 
Total . Р 298 E 188 11,804 














TABLE XIIL—NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF VIOR-PRESIDENTIAL OFFIOES PREVIOUSLY HELD 
BY PRESIDENTS AND CHIEF CENSORS 





Vice-Presidentisl offices previously held 
Offices and no. of 























Presidente included | со. | к. | кв. | ж. | J. |р\#.| С. | Total 
Civil Office (66) . . 22 | 9 | 11 o | l4 | 6 | 11 | 8 
Finance (59). | .| 8 | a7 | 2 leu | 10 | 7 | 6 | at 
Rites (55) . Sæl 4 | 4 | 2 | 3| 0| 1 | 79 
War (ê) | . | 7 | ui | o | 4 | 9 | 6 | 18 | زو‎ 
Justice (02) | | | 13 | 7 | o | 14 | зг | 10 | 16 | 92 
Publio Works (58). || 4 | 7 | 2 | 9 | 11 | 28 | в | 69 
Censorate (88) . | 11 | 8 | 2 | wl a3 | 9 | 31 | 98 
АП offices (423) 3 ю | alade de Ce ar nn 














1 Of the 315, 231 held one presidential office only ; sixty-one held two succeemvely ; twenty- 
two held three ; опе held four. 
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In the table above the number of vice-presidential posts held by Presidents 
of a Board in that Board are printed in italics. If we disregard these posts and 
consider only the “outside” appointments at the vice-presidential level 
previously held by Presidents, an interesting result emerges. In all the Boards 
except Civil Office the number of “ outside ^ Shth-lang posts is less than the 
number of Presidents. For Civil Office, on the contrary, the number of 
Presidents (56) is exceeded by the “ outside " posts (60) (see Table ХТУ). 


TABLE XIV.—PRESIDENTS WITH VIOR-PRESIDENTIAL EXPERIENCE OUTSIDE THEIR OWN BOARDS 











Offices С.0. EF. R. W. J. | PW.) С. 

No. of Presidents included . | 66 59 55 67 62 58 68 
Vice-Presidential posts held in 1 

“ outside " Boards 60 44 35 51 | 60 41 65 











Ratio . . uw à г тр 298 LIES эт |. -96 


We have already seen (р. 100) that nearly half the Presidents of Отуп Office 
had already had “ outside " experience at the presidential level at other Boards 
before coming to Civil Office. This fact is now reinforced by the high ratio 
exhibited for the Civil Office in respect of “ outside ?” experience at the vice- 
presidential level. The two results, taken together, show clearly the wide range 
of first-hand knowledge of the workings of other ministries possessed by the 
men who rose to be Shang-shu of the Board of Civil Office. This quality, 
moreover, distinguished the Presidents of that Board from all the others, and 
in particular from those of the Boards of Rites, Finance, and Public Works. 

It may be thought perhaps that the ratios for the Board of Justice and the 
Censorate are unexpectedly high (-97 and -96 respectively). That they are so 
high is in large part due to the fact that so many heads of these offices held posta 
as Shth-lang (or Fu Tu-yü-shih) at the other as well as at their own. If we 
combine the figures for these two offices a rather more realistic ratio is the 
result. Adding the Presidents of the Board of Justice and the Chief Censors 
together we obtain (after eliminating double counts) a total of 111. . The 
number of “ outside ’’ vice-presidencies held by these men amounts to 86. The 
revised ratio for the two offices combined 1s therefore -78. 

Before leaving the question of the “ outside °” experience possessed by the 
Presidents and Chief Censors it may be instructive to gather together in one 
table the available data both for previous presidential and previous vice- 
presidential posts held by them. This can be done only for the 315 Presidents 
and Chief Censors about whose vice-presidential careers we are informed. These 
men, however, make up well over half of the 562 officials listed in the 4 
Ch'ing Nien Piao, and constitute a sufficiently large sample to ensure significant 
results. (See Table XV. In compiling this table Presidents have, of course, 
been classified as belongmg to the offices in which they ended their official 
careers.) 
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Here again we see that Civil Office far outdistances the other Boards in 
“ outside "' experience, while Rites, Public Warks, and Finance have the lowest 
figures. The ratios for Justice and the Censorate are once more high, mainly 
because 14 out of 40 of the “ outside "" posts of the Presidents of Justice were 
held in the Censorate while 19 of the “ outside "* posts of the Chief Censors were 
held in the Board of Justice. If we again combine the figures for these two 
offices we find 80 principals who together held 62 posts in the Boards of Civil 
Office, Finance, Rites, War, and Public Works. The revised ratio for Justice 
and the Censorate taken together is then -77. 


TABLE 22197 or “ OUTSIDE” Boanps PossmssED BY 815 PRESIDENTS AND 














Carr CENSORS 
Presidents Previous service in “ Outside " poste 
Office held Е. C. | Total | Ratio 
Civil Office 12 12 15 
Finance — 1 36 
Rites 4 1 30 
War & š 11 14 50 
Justice . 3 14 40 
Public Works 6 3 24 
Censorate Р 8 — 55 
Total 44 51 |3810 











Other points of interest that may be gathered from this table are: (1) that 
the top-level outside experience enjoyed by Presidents of Civil Office was 
fairly evenly distributed as between the different ministries, with Justice and 
War slightly in the lead, and Public Works only a little less well represented than 
the others; (ii) that the outside experience of the Presidents of the Board of 
Rites was almost exclusively limited to Civil Office (which accounts for twenty- 
two posts as against eight for the other five Boards together) ; (ii) that the 
Board of Rites, as well as having the least personal contact with the problems 
of the other Boards (Civil Office excepted), was also the least well known (again 
with the same exception) to the Presidents of the other Boards. 

A comparison of the data in the Ch‘ Ch‘ing Nien Piao and Ching Êrh 
Nien Piao also allows us to return quantitative answers to another group of 
questions. These concern (i) the degree to which previous experience at the 
vice-presidential level in a particular Board was regarded as a desirable qualifica- 
tion in the appointment of Presidents of that Board ; and (ii) whether significant 
variations existed from one Board to another in the demand for such “ internal " 
experience. 

Tri the pages that follow these problems will be looked at first, in two general 
tables (XVI and XVII) which summarize the position for all the Six Boards 
and the Censorate together, and second, in a series of paragraphs in which the 
position in each office is analysed separately (Tables XVIII to XXIV). 

The first of these tables, Presidents with Vice-Presidential Experience in 
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the Same Office, is self-explanatory. It will be seen that just over half (53 per 
cent) of the 423 Presidents were equipped with previous knowledge of the 
working of the Boards over which they presided. Two Boards (Justice and 


TABLE XVIL-—PRESIDENTS WITH ViOE-PRESIDENTIAL ExPHRIENOE IN THE SAME OFFICE 
















Number of Presidential tenures . 


Presidents who served as Sh leng 
in same office . 


Percentages 





Public Works) almost exactly conform to the general average ; two more 
(Finance and War) are well above it, and one (Rites) is very much above the 
average. Only the Censorate and Civil Office are below the average, the latter 
strikingly во. 

The second table (XVIT) requires more explanation. The figures for the 
length of the administrative history of the various offices have been arrived at 
by aggregating the tenures (reckoned in lunar months) of the Presidents who 
successively held office in them. The source for these figures was the 4 


Tapia XVIL—PxBORNTAGE OF ADMINISTRATIVE History PASSED UNDER PRESIDENTS WHO 
WIRE VicE-PRESIDENTS AT THB SAME BOARD 








Length of administrative history |8, 3 
Period not covered by Ming Shu . 8 
Period covered by Ming Shu 
Period under experienced Presi- 
dents . 2 . 5 . 





Percentagea 








Ching Nien Piao. As that table commences with Hung-wu 13 (1380) the totals 
cover the 264 years from that date to the end of the dynasty only. (It was, of 
course, not possible simply to take “ 264 years "", or the number of lunar months 
that period represents, as the starting-point of the calculation. The aggregate 
of “ office-holding ”, reckoned in terms of actual presidential tenures, varied 
considerably from Board to Board [highest, 3,607 ; lowest, 3,046]. This was 
because there were sometimes two Presidents in office at the same time, while 
occasionally the post of President would be left vacant for longer or shorter 
periods.) It has already been pointed out that the Ch‘ing Érh Nien Piao ends 
at some point in the Wan-li reign. In order to enable strict comparison to be 
made between the two tables ib was accordingly necessary to ascertain the 
names of the Presidents holding office during the later decades of the dynasty 
and who were therefore not included in the Ming Shu table, and calculate the 
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sum of their tenures. These are the totals given in Col. П, “ Period not covered 
by Ming Shu.” These figures, subtracted from.those in Col. I, provide the totals 
given in Col. III, “ Period covered by Ming Shu." These are the relevant figures 
for the purpose of the final calculation. The totals in Col. IV, “ Period under 
experienced Presidents," were obtained by taking those Presidents whose 
names appeared both in the tables of the Ming Shu and Ming Shth, and who 
were found to have served first as Vice-President and then as President at the 
same Board, and aggregating for each Board their presidential tenures. The 
last column expresses the totals of Col. IV as percentages of Col. П. 

A point that needs perhaps to be substantiated in assessing the results of 
Tables XVI and XVII is that the material itself is ample enough to permit 
conclusions to be drawn which are valid for the Ming period as & whole. It is 
true that only 315 Presidents and Chief Censors are included, out of a total of 
562 (only 56 per cent of the whole). On the other hand, the Presidents omitted 
are mainly those who held office in the last two reigns of the dynasty, when 
tenures were on the average of short duration. For the seven offices the adminis- 
trative history covered amounts to 19,630 months out of a total of 23,416. 
In temporal terms, therefore, the material accounts for 83 per cent of the 
whole dynastic period. 


ҮШ. Viok-PaESIDENTIAL EXPERIENCE OF PRESIDENTS : THE BOARDS AND 
THE CENSORATE CONSIDERED SEPARATELY 


The Board of Civil Office 


The names of fifty-six Presidents of the Board of Civil Office are listed in 
Table 10 of the Ming Shu as having held office as Vice-President in one of the 
Six Boards or as Assistant Censor. Sixteen of them served in two Boards and 
five in three Boards. The total number of vice-presidential offices held by them 
was therefore eighty-two. These were distributed as follows: Civil Office, 22 ; 
Finance, 9; Rites, 11; War, 9; Justice, 14; Works, 6; the Censorate, 11. 
The proportion of Presidents in this group who possessed previous experience 
as Shth-lang at Civil Office is surprisingly low (22 out of 56, or 39 per cent). 

The explanation would seem to be twofold. In the first place, Presidents of 
Civil Office frequently served as Presidents of other Boards before their transla- 
tion to Civil Office. Only twenty-two out of the fifty-six here considered went to 
Civil Office as their first presidential appointment, and of these thirteen had 
already served there as Vice-President. The other thirty-four came to Civil 
Office after previous service as President of another Board (ten of them had 
actually been Presidents of two other Boards). In the great majority of instances 
these officials were equipped, by vice-presidential experience, for the presidential 
posts in which they served before moving to Civil Office. (The details are that 
twenty-four were so equipped, while only ten went to presidential posts without 
having served a vice-presidential term in the same office.) 

In the second place the figures make it clear that the qualification demanded 
for Presidents of the Board of Civil Office was rather an all-round and widely 
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distributed experience of the various agencies of the central administration 
than a profound and more technical acquaintance with the routine and problems 
of a single Board. In this respect there is a striking contrast between the Boards 
of Civil Office and Rites. 

If we now omit the twenty-one Presidents who served as Shsh-lang at two 
or more Boards, there remain thirty-five whose experience at the vice- 
presidential level was confined to a single office. Table XVIII below shows the 
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offices from which this group was drawn. It will һе noted that none of the 
thirty-five was later transferred to another presidential post. 


The Board of Finance 

The names of fifty-nine Presidents of the Board of Finance are listed in 
Table 10 of the Ming Shu as having held office as Vice-President in one of the 
Six Boards or as Assistant Censor. Eighteen of them served in two Boards and 
two in three Boards. The total number of vice-presidential offices held by them 
was therefore eighty-one. These were distributed as follows: Civil Office, 8; 
Finance, 37; Rites, 2; War, 11; Justice, 10; Public Works, 7; the 
Censorate, 6. The proportion of Presidents in this group who possessed previous 
experience as Shih-lang at Finance is quite high (37 out of 59, or 63 per cent). 
Notable also is the very slender contribution made to the total by Shsh-lang 
from the Board of Rites. 

Omitting the twenty Presidents who served as Vice-President at more than 
one Board, we are left with thirty-nine whose experience at the vice-presidential 
level was confined to a single office. Table XIX shows the offices from which 
this group came and whether they remained as Presidents of the Board of 
Finance to the end of their careers or moved on to other presidential posts. 
The symbols in the last column indicate the office to which the transferred 
officials moved. It will be noticed that none of the Presidents in this group had 
served as Shih-lang at either Civil Office or Rites. 


The Board of Rites 
The names of fifty-five Presidents of the Board of Rites are bd à in 
Table 10 of the Ming Shu as having held office as Vice-President in one of the 
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Six Boards or as Assistant Censor. Eighteen of them served in two Boards 
successively and three in three Boards. The total number of vice-presidential 
offices held by them was therefore seventy-nine. These were distributed as 


Тавгв XI1X.—39 PRESIDENTS OP FINANCE 











From Remained Transferred 

Office No. No. No. Office 
Fmancs . 22 19 3 С.О. С.О. С. 
War 7 epo 4 8 C.0. W. W. 
Justice . 3 4 8 1 С.О. 
Publio Works 8 8 0 
Censorate . 3 2 1 wW. 
Total А . | 39 81 8 








follows : Civil Office, 25; Finance, 4; Rites, 44; War, 2; Justice, 3; Public 
Works, none; the Censorate, 1. The proportion of Presidents in this group 
who possessed previous experience as Shth-lang at the Board of Rites itself 
(44 out of 55, or 80 per cent) is the highest for any of the Boards. This agrees 
with the findings of Table XVII, which also shows the Board of Rites as having 
the highest figure for the proportion of its administrative history passed under 
the presidency of officials who had served as Vice-Presidents of the Board. 

A particularly interesting point disclosed by analysis of the vice-presidential 
antecedents of these Presidents is the close link existing between the Boards of 
Rites and Civil Office. The Board of Civil Office not only accounts for a very 
high number of the total vice-presidential posts (two and a half times as many 
as from all the other Boards taken together—Rites, of course, excluded): but 
of the eighteen Presidents who served at two Boards as Shth-lang, fifteen held 
positions successively at Rites and Civil Office (usually, but not always, in that 
order); while all three of the Presidents who served at three Boards as 
Shsh-lang included Rites and Civil Office among the three. 

If we now turn to the thirty-four Presidents whose administrative experience 
at the vice-presidential level was restricted to a single office, we find the picture 
presented in Table XX below. None of the Presidents in this group had served 


TABLE XX,—34 Presrpexts OP RITES 


From Remained Transferred. 
Office No. No. No. Office 
Civil Office 7 6 1 С.О. 
Rites : 24 20 4 | C.O. С.О. C.O. C.O. 
War 1 1 0 
Justice 2 1 1 J. ^ 
Total 34 28 6 
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as Vice-President of Finance, Public Works, or the Censorate. It is noteworthy 
that of the six officials transferred, five went to Civil Office. The sixth, who 
moved to Justice, had in fact previously served as Vice-President at that Board. 


The Board of War 

The names of sixty-seven Presidents of the Board of Wa ar are mentioned in 
Table 10 of the Ming Shu as having held office as Vice-President in one of the 
Six Boards or as Assistant Censor. Seventeen of them served in two Boards 
successively, two in three Boards, and one in four Boards. The total number of 
vice-presidential offices held by them was therefore ninety-one. These were 
distributed as follows: Civil Office, 7; Finance, 11; Rites, none; War, 40; 
Justice, 9; Public Works, 6; the Censorate, 18. The proportion of Presidents 
in this group who had had previous experience as Shth-lang in the Board of War 
itself (40 out of 67, or 60 per cent) is only a little less than that already noted 
for the Board of Finance. 

If we now exclude the twenty Presidents who served as Vice-President at 
two or more Boards, we are left with forty-seven Presidents whose administra- 
tive experience at the vice-presidential level was restricted to a single ministry. 
Table XXT shows the offices from which this group was drawn and whether its 


Taste XXI.—47 PRESIDENTS OP WAR 





Publio Works 
Censorate . 


Total 














members remained as Presidents of the Board of War to the end of their official 
careers or were translated to other presidential posts. 


The Board of J'ustice 

The names of sixty-two Presidents of the Board of Justice are listed in 
Table 11 of the Ming Shu as having held office as Vice-President in one of the 
Six Boards or as Assistant Censor. Twenty of them served as Shth-lang in two 
Boards successively, and five more served in three Boards. The total number of 
vice-presidential offices held by them was therefore ninety-two. These were 
distributed as follows: Civil Office, 13; Finance, 7; Rites, none; War, 14; 
Justice, 32; Public Works, 10 ; the Censorate, 16. The figures show that more than 
half of this group of Presidents of the Board of Justice (32 out of 62) posseased 
previous experience as Vice-Presidents of that Board. It is significant that the 
next largest group (of 16) came to the Board of Justice from the Censorate.! 


1 The connexion between the Censorate and the Board of Justice is also shown in the 
paragraphs below dealing with the Censorate. See also Table XXV. 
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If we now exclude the twenty-five Presidents who served as Shth-lang at two 
or more offices, we are left with thirty-seven whose administrative experience 
at the vice-presidential level was restricted to a single ministry. Table XXII 


Tasty XXIL- 37 PRESIDENTS or JUgTIOR 





Remained "Transferred 
No. No Office 
4 2 W. C. 
4 . 2 C. C. 
B 3 F. W. 
17 14 W. О. С. 
2 2 
6 4 W. 
37 27 





shows the offices from which this group came and whether they remained 
Presidents of the Board of Justice to the end of their official careers or moved on 
to another presidential post. 


The Board of Publso Works 

The names of fifty-six Presidents of the Board of Public Works occur in 
Table 11 of the Ming Shu as having held office as Vice-President at one of the 
Six Boards or as Assistant Censor. Eleven of these served as Shth-lang in two 
Boards successively, and one in three Boards. The total number of vice- 
presidential offices held by them was therefore sixty-nine. These were 
distributed as follows : Civil Office, 4 ; Finance, 7; Rates, 2; Маг, 9; Justice, 
11; Publie Works, 28; Censorate, 8. Exactly one-half of this group of Presi- 
dents had had experience as Shih-lang at Public Works. Civil Office and Rites» 
of the other Boards, are slenderly represented. 

If we now exclude the twelve Presidents who served as Vice-Presidents at 
two or more Boards there remain forty-four whose administrative experience 
at the vice-presidential level was limited to service at one Board only. The 
table below shows the offices from which this group came and whether they 
remained Presidents of the Board of Public Works to the end of their official 
careers or moved on to other presidential posts. 
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From Transferred. 

Office No. Office 
ا‎ 
Civil Office 1 0 
Finance . 4 1 ©. 
Rites : 2 0 
War n 5 3 F. W. С. 
Justice . T 4 С.О. J. J. C. 
Public Works 22 2 С. C. 
Censorate . 3 3 С.О. W.F. 
Total 44 13 
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The Censorate 

The names of sixty-eight Chief Censors occur in Table 11 of the Ming E» 
as having held office as Assistant Censor or as Vice-President in one of the Six 
Boards. Eighteen of these served as Vice-President in two Boards successively 
and five in three Boards? The total number of vice-presidential offices held by 
them was therefore ninety-six. These were distributed as follows : Civil Office, 
11; Finance, 8; Rites, 2; War, 12; Justice, 28; Public Works, 9; the 
Censorate, 31. A little under half of this group of Chief Censors had had 
experience as Assistant Censors. The figures again show the close connexion 
between the Censorate and the Board of Justice, whose contribution to the 
total of vice-presidential offices is more than twice as great as that made by 
any of the other Boards. The number of Chief Censors who served at the vice- 
presidential level both m the Censorate and the Board of J ustice—eight i in all— 
is also notable. 

Omitting the twenty-three Chief Censors who held office as Shth-lang (and 
Fu Tu-yü-shih) at two or more Boards, we are left with forty-five whose previous 
experience was restricted to one ministry only. Table XXIV shows the offices 


Тавів XXIV.—45 Carer CENSORS ` 





From 

Office No. 
Оту Office 3 
Finance 3 
Rites 2 
War 7 
Justice 9 
Public Works 6 
Censorate . . | 16 
Total А . | 45 











from which the members of this group were drawn and whether they 
remained as Chief Censors to the end of their official careers or moved on to 
presidential posts. 

There are two points of interest in this table. The first is that of the sixteen 
Assistant Censors that graduated to the position of Chief Censor nearly half 
were subsequently transferred away from the Censorate. The second is that of 
the sixteen Chief Censors who were transferred no less than seven went to 
become Presidents of the Board of Justice. 


IX. -CONCLUSIONS 
It may be as well to end this paper with a brief assessment of some of the 
results obtained in this quantitative analysis of the Tables of Officials in the 
Ming Shih and Ming Shu. 
In the first place we have seen that the length of tenure enjoyed by the 


a 
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high officials of the Ming was, except in thé first and last reigns of the dynasty, 
ample enough to provide continuity and administrative expertise in the central 
government. The low figure of thirty-one months for the overall average tenure 
is certainly misleading. More than a third of the Presidents and Chief Censors 
of the Ming held office for less than a year. These brief tenures make up only 
4-7 per cent of the aggregate duration of office-holding. Tenures of more than 
one but less than 4 years account for 29 per cent; tenures of more than four 
but Jess than six years for 17-4 per cent; and tenures of over six years for 
48-9 per cent of the total administrative history of the offices. 

Secondly, by distributing tenures of office between the different reigns in 
which they fall and working out average durations for each reign it has been 
possible to test quantitatively a tentative scheme of periodization for the Ming 
dynasty. If it be once granted that long and short tenures can be correlated 
with dynastic stability and instability, the consonance of the statistical results 
with the proposed scheme is indeed striking. I think it would be going beyond 
the evidence to conclude that the figures given finally validate the theory of the 
“ fiscal cycle ". The contour of Ming dynastic history, like any other complex 
historical phenomenon, is inevitably the result of the interaction of numerous 
factors. However, whatever other ingredients may have contributed to the final 
result, the evidence is weighty that something akin to the “ fiscal cycle " was 
among them, and that it played an important role. If similar statistical 
techniques could be applied to other groups of Ming historical data (e.g. the | 
frequency and scope of land-tax remissions in different periods of the dynasty)" 
closer approximations to an understanding of the whole period could doubtless 
be made. . 

In the third place, the quantitative approach discloses points of interest 
about the Six Boards and the Censorate themselves. The extreme of contrast 
lies between the Boards of Civil Office and Rites. We are brought to realize 
that the former was administered in the main by men who had already held 
high office as Presidents and Vice-Presidents in other parts of the civil 
administration. Their widely garnered knowledge made this Board a genuine 
“ official’s office", with a diversified experience unrivalled by any other 
ministry. The Board of Rites, on the other hand, was administered largely 
“from the inside". Only three of its 106 Presidents had held presidential 
office in one of the other Boards before coming to Rites; and of the fifty-five 
Presidents as to whose vice-presidential service we are informed, forty-four had 

` gained their experience in Rites itself. Nor did the Board of Rites to any great 
extent export its Presidents. Only ten out of 106 moved to other Boards (seven 
going to Civil Office); while of sixty-one officials who had served as Vice- 
President at Rites, only seventeen became Presidents of other Boards (again 
including eleven at Civil Office). 

As these last figures suggest, the tables further disclose interesting evidence 
of "linkages" between the different Boards: the most striking being the 
interchange of top personnel between the dissimilar ministries, Rites and Civil 
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Office ; and another being the link between the more functionally related offices 
of Justice and the Censorate. , 

More surprising, in view of the “ splendid isolation ” of the Board of Rites, 
is the discovery that Presidency of that Board offered the broadest avenue of 
advancement into the Council of State (Nei Kê). 

Finally, it can be claimed that the figures presented in the earlier sections 
of this paper throw some light on the question of generalized versus specialized 
experience as а qualification for high office. It is true that the newly graduated 
scholar receiving his first official appointment was looked upon as possessing 
the quality of general availability, and that the human units composing the 
lower ranks of the bureaucracy were broadly regarded as interchangeable. 
The material presented in Sections ҮП and VIII shows that this conception of 
the “ general purpose official ”” was substantially modified in the higher grades 
of the civil service, and particularly in ministries like Rites, Finance, and War, 
where the duties performed by the high officials were of a more technical 
character. 


Some Notes? on the Tsyr iii] 
By К. P. K. WHITAKER 
I 


HE isyr are a comparatively late development in the history of Chinese 
poetry and less well known in the West than the shy t$, of which many 
translations exist. It may be interesting to look at a few examples of teyr and 
a few elementary rules of their composition 80 as to be able to distinguish them 
from shy and to appreciate their special qualities. 

In the late Tarng Ff period, the two types of shy, namely the shy of regular 
lines and metre (called “New Style Poems", jinniti-shy 3t WW BR, or 
liuhshy fi FE), and the shy of irregular metre and occasionally irregular 
lines (called “Old Style Poem", guushy f; FF), had both lost their 
freshness and vitality and had long become separated from popular music— 
they had, in fact, ceased to take inspiration from everyday life. At the same 
time, a tendency towards new forms of poetry could be observed when Chinese 

"expansion during the Tarng period resulted in greatly increased contact with 
foreign countries over land and sea ; this contact brought in many new fashions, 
especially in the sphere of dance and music, which captured Tarng audiences so ` 
completely that it was said that out of the ten schools of music at that time 
only two taught native music. As song-words were required for popular tunes— 
no matter whether they were foreign or native—some singers and entertainers 
composed their own. Scholarly poets, however, could compose in a more 
refined and erudite manner and they tried their hands at it, and thus ésyr, 
as we know them, were evolved. Therefore the tsyr are, first and foremost, 
song-words fitted to popular tunes. 

Besides the name ísyr there were two others given to this type of poetry 
when it first arose :— 


1 As so little has been written on the composition of tsyr in the West, T have not hesitated 
to include in the introduotory remarks to these Notes certain basic facts that can be found in many 
Chinese, or for that matter Japanese, textbooks of Chinese literature (though, to my knowledge, 
not m any book ot this kind by a Western author). There would seem no point in quoting from 
such textbooks, or in referring to the many Chinese anthologies of tsyr in which my twelve 
examples can be found. Of the great number of Chinese contributions to the literary appreciation of 
муг, I limit myself to mentioning tho following three titles: the Tsyryuan Wa] Ж (repr. im the 
Tayrehyue and other tsongshus) by Jang Yan Н #5 (end of Sonq—beginning of Yuan Dynasty), 
the Jiehtswenjai-luennteyr-tzarjuh Sp FF FE FR TF) RE AE (repr. in Tsyrhuah-tsongbian fa] ЙЕ 
ЎЗ HB) by Jou Jıh JS] BK (a Jinnshyh šã مل‎ in the Jiaching $, BE period [1706—1820]), and the 
Renjian-isyrhuah A [fU] 8] WE (repr, e.g, together with the Renjian-tsyr A fH) f] in 
Wengih-sheau tsongshu 3C Ф Л. 3E PE) by Wang Guowei E [B] fi (1877-1927). Detailed 
interpretations of the kind I have attempted oan now also be found in Professor A. Hoffman’s 
Lieder des Li Yu (Cologne, 1950), which came to hand only after the present article had gone 
to press. Я 
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(i) “Long and short" lines & 4 #]—this name is self-explanatory, 
though it is not altogether adequate when we realize there are some tsyr 
with even-length lines. 


(ii) “ Poems left over after shy " FE fük—the composing of tsyr was, ш 
accordance with this term, considered a side-line, an overflow from the 
exuberance of shy, from the poets' abundant images and phrases, trans- 
forming the more regular metre and phrases of shy proper into a stanza or 
two that could be fitted to music. So the teyr were from the start sóme- 
thing lyrical, considered perhaps a little frivolous. 


Having been distinguished from the shy by name this type of poetry 
gradually consolidated its position, and teyr became their accepted name. In 
drawing а distinction between the shy and the tsyr Dr. Hu Shih formulated 
а few general rules, as follows :— 


“ The tat (tsyr) differs from the older forms of poetry in several aspects. 
First, whereas the older poems were usually written in regular lines of either 
five or seven syllables each, the ينعا‎ (tsyr) are usually irregular in the length of 
the lines, varying from one syllable to nine or eleven. This variation makes the 
lines better suited to the natural pauses of speech. 

* Secondly, though irregular in the lines, every tz (tsyr) is a song composed 
to а definite tune and is therefore necessarily limited by the pattern of the 
melody. There were thousands of tunes, but all the songs written to a particular 
tune must conform to its particular pattern. 

“ Thirdly, the іг“ (teyr) is essentially lyric in nature and very brief in form 
and is, therefore, incapable of expressing big themes of epio narration or 
didactic meditation." 1 

This new form of lyrie poetry came into being in the latter half of the ninth 
century. Some poeta of that time, when they wearied of the regular lines and 
restrictions of the leuhshy delighted in trying their hands at fitting song- 
words to a given tune, as the pattern of such a tune often gave them the 
opportunity of writing lines of uneven length ; hence, they had more freedom 
of manipulation in emphasis and pauses, and above all they would be freer 
from conventions and fixed rules of metre and rhyme. "They experimented 
successfully with these long and short lines, and by varying the position of the 
cæsura and by skilful use of plain, everyday language enlivened style and 
rhythm. Like the Italian sonnet in English poetry, the tsyr came to stay ава 
form of Chinese poetry. Its popularity was immense and the various forms of 
tsyr increased in number to several thousands. 

When, however, the tsyr became so fashionable that they were monopolized 
by scholars and educated poets who, in formalizing them, proceeded to over- 
embroider and suffocate them with pedantry, they lost ground as a live medium 
for singers and musicians at banquets. As the various forms of ésyr were 


1 Foreword to. The Herald Wind, by Clara Candlin, London (1933), рр. 27-8 (Wisdom of 
the East Series). 
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reduced to empty shells for scholars to fill up with their undigested learning or 
their artificial sorrows, во the composing of tsyr resolved itself into a lifeless and 
exacting exercise, each form having a fixed pattern and the conventional 
content revealing only lack of inspiration. 

The singers, however, still required words for their new tunes and popular 
airs, no matter which form of poetry might decay or what other form might 
emerge. Between them and a few scholarly poets the cheuiz fh F- were 
brought out. The cheutz in Jin 4 and Yuan Jg times enjoyed a freedom that 
earlier {syr had already enjoyed—the unequal length of lines, freedom both in 
the use of new rhymes and in versification, that is, in the pyng-tzeh combinations 
(48 JK level and deflected) and in employing freely extra metrum characters. 
At the same time there was the revival of the tsyr, as a tsyr pattern was some- 
times used repetitively to unfold a story in the form of a song recital. In Yuan 
times various /syr and cheutz were used as part-medium for the fully developed 
drama. In the words of Dr. Hu Shih we may follow up the story of the tsyr— 
“ As these songs, the tz“t (tsyr), and the freer ch‘i tz (cheutz) were too limited 
in form to be useful media for historical and dramatical recitals, the ingenious 
reciters hit upon the idea of combining several of the popular tunes into series 
or serial melodies to which they sang their historical and epic narratives. When 
the stories were told in the third person we had the epic, and when the narrative 
took the form of direct dialogues between the characters in the stories, it could 
be acted on the stage and we had the drama. АП the singing parts of the 
dramas of Yuan and Ming dynasties were written to existing popular tunes 
and were therefore historically derived from the ёс“ (tsyr)." 1 


п 

Although we have touched upon the form and history of the tsyr and 
referred to its decay and its transformation into part-medium for the drama, as 
well as its giving place to the freer cheutz, we have not looked more closely at 
the special features that distinguish the tsyr from the shy. These could best be 
seen if the two forms of poetry were put side by side, but a general comparison 
also serves to indicate the difference. Although it is contended that one of the 
distinguishing features is that most forms of tsyr have uneven lines, this does 
not help us to make out the difference between shy and tysr, since we also find 
poems in the Shyjing FR $E, in the Yueh Fuu $ Hf of Hann št, and in 
old-style poems of Tarng H with lines of unequal length; moreover, some 
forms of tsyr actually have regular lines as regards number of syllables. In this 
case we have to go a step further and examine the metre of the tsyr, and we shall 
find that such a tsyr has a pattern of its own, which does not correspond to the 
metre of the shy. 

As regards the “ body ” of the tsyr, to use the familiar phrases recalled by 
a modern critic, Guh Foryiing 8 f #%,? the main difference between “ shy” 
and “ teyr ” is as follows :— 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 28-9. # In his Tyan гут menjing HA Ba] FH PK Shanghai, 1933, p. 1-2. 
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* Shy is dignified, tsyr sweet." 

“ Shy is strong, tsyr soft." . 

** Shy lets flow (one’s feelings, moods, and soaring ambition), 
But tsyr keeps them back (and so only half reveals them). 1 


Looking at the tsyr historically, there can be no doubt that they were, in 
the beginning, song-words or lyrics. They expressed or described feelings of 
love, feelings of parted lovers, thoughts and moods, regrets and sorrows. Some 
isyr gave descriptions of women’s attitude towards others or towards a situation, 
and some of these were masterpieces of feminine psychology. These were, 
indead, suitable subjects from the lips of the charming young women who were 
singing these songs and who might also be playing an instrument like the 
chyn # or pytpa FE FE to accompany their songs. When the tsyr were in the 
hands of a poet like Lii Yuh Æ ## * then they became a medium for pouring 
out that sorrow, that supreme nostalgia and frustration which many other poets 
only thought they felt. 

In Song Æ times Su Shyh # #& made use of the tsyr but could not contain 
himself within the narrow scope of expressing feelings of sorrow or frustration 
only ; he broadened out to include all kinds of subjects, and in his hands teyr 
became as versatile as shy. In fact, his critics said that he thought he was 
writing tsyr, but he was merely writing shy in the garb of tsyr. On the whole, 
however, tsyr writers followed the tradition of lyrical subjects and took 
advantage of the long and short lines to give a twist to the end of a verse. 
The clever use of this gives an effective emphasis because the unexpectedness 
makes it stand out clearly. When one is reading over the even-length lines of 
shy, one’s eyes and mind get used to the regularity and one is in danger of feeling 
bored. On the other hand, the structure of the various forms of tsyr may be 
found to be intriguing. The softness and the plaintive note of isyr give scholars 
who suffer from nostalgia or great sorrow a great deal of scope for wringing their 
own hearts as well as those of their readers, with that subtle restraint that 
is characteristic of the “ gentleman "' poet. It was a harmless outlet for the 
frustration and sorrowful moods of scholar-officials when they experienced 
the “ cannot be helped ” 4 FJ 4 49] feeling. 


III 


The names of the forms of teyr are numerous, but they can be roughly 
divided into five categories. A few examples of each will suffice :— 


(1) Names given according to subject-matter, that is, when such a pattern 
was used for the first time, the subject matter corresponded to the title of the 
song. 


* 89 E 50 GR 1 FÊ ê 101 155 А И АЯ. 


below, .م‎ 
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Teuey Gongtz RE 7. + The Drunken Aristocrat (see Example I). 
Geng low tzyy Æ T8 + Song of the dripping of the water clock (see 
Example X). 
(2) Named after some pópular tines :— 
Pwusah man # gk Hà A popular tune of the ninth century A.D. 
1 (see Example XI). 
Jiangcherng Mei- IT. YÈ He # Б] Composed of two tunes; first half from the 
hua Yiin tune 1T. R + 


and latter half from the tune # 4Ẹ Б]. 


(3) Named after a phrase from a tsyr (which has subsequently become the 
form with its special pattern) :— 


I Yeh Luoh — 3k ¥ ' A leaf falls (from the first line of a tsyr by 
Juang Tzong of Tarng Hi Hk 55): 

Ru Meng Lang dn 88 4 * Like a Dream " Song (from a line of a tsyr 
by the last author). 


(4) Named after existing songs of the old Yueh Fuu d #8 Hf, either 
following the old patterns of the Yueh Fuu or producing new patterns and yet 
using the old titles :— 


Sheng Char Tzyy Æ # F 
Tyau Shiaw Ling 88) & A 
Jau Jiun Yuann W B 4 


(5) Named after a famous person or story or a famous line in a previous 
poem :— 

Dean Jiang Chwen Wk 85 FR (from Jiang Jan’s ЇГ # poem: À 8 X 

ў Ж Gi, BA Fk BA ЖЕ Fr). 

Hoan chi sha ¥$ 1€ iV (A mistake in the order of the last two words. 
It should be $ë $9 1€, which was the story 
of DE ji BE £9, Shi Shy washing silk in the 

stream.) 

Yu Meet Ren RR Æ Л (Yu Ji H 3E was Shianq Yeu's 18 7 
^ beautiful concubine. He killed her before 
he committed suicide after his defeat at 
the hands of the first Emperor of Hann 
Uo m) 


In writing a isyr a writer may have any one of the three following 
intentions :— | 

(1) To write song-wórds for a melody which had no words to ita tune. 

(2) To write a new poem for a melody where it already had its song-words 


=, AN, 
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but where such words were considered by the poet to be unsuitable or vulgar 
or non-poetic, in short, not yea He. 

(3) To write poems according to popularized patterns of tsyr as a new form 
of poetry without paying attention to whether it was suitable for singing or not. 

The songs of those days were given various ndmes: Ge Wk, Cheu ih, 
Shyng 43, Ling A, Үй» B], Teyy F, Jinn 3f, Mann 48. They were of 
varying length. The Ling 4} was the shortest, and Yiin 5] and Mann 1& were 
longest. These three names were popularized in the Five Dynasties and in 
Song times. It was not a very successful attempt on the part of the critica 
when they tried to count the number of words in the various forms of fsyr to 
decide “ academically " which length should be designated by which name. 
Roughly speaking, the singers had three divisions in mind, namely the /h f, 
rp 38, Ez 88 (short tune, medium tune, long tune), which were useful for timing 
their entertainments when they were employed to perform as entertainers at 
banquete. One theory put forth by some Chinese critics was that the songs in 
the Yueh Fuu of Tarng were all short tunes. Later these were slightly lengthened 
(8| ifj J& 27), and so the name Yiin E] “ drawn out” was derived. But these 
were also called Jinn jf. It was said that tunes were lengthened with ' near ” 
iK or similar tunes. When tunes were lengthened still further, they were called 
mann {@ (interchangeable with &&), which means lengthening. Therefore sheauling 
Дх Ap or 4p was the name of the shortest tunes ; Ysin 5] or Jinn jf for medium 
ones, also called Jong Diaw фз # and Mann t$ for long ones, also called 
Charngdiaw E 88. 

Mau Shianshu Æ Jb #f,! according to Guh Foryiing,? made 58 the limit 
for short tunes, 59 to 90 for medium ones, and 91 and moxe for long ones. 
Such an arbitrary division seems futile, and it does not matter to the reader in 
the least whether a tsyr is categorized long, short, or medium. Generally the 
patterns are short, in one or two stanzas. They were repeated to many 
stanzas only when later repetition of pattern was used as medium for telling 
а Story and when, still later, the drama inherited them, and they, together with 
other popular tunos, became its chief medium of expression. That is to say, 
being used side by side with the cheutz h F-, the tsyr enjoyed а new lease of 
life &mong the people. 


IV 

In order to appreciate the special qualities of the tsyr one may do well to go 
back first to the simplest and unsophisticated kind, with a diction nearest to the 
everyday speech, and see how the natural variation of the movements of the 
Pyng-tzeh Ау JK creates а natural music and how the use of natural speech, with 
its natural pauses at the cæsure and at the end of a line, makes the poem гасу, 
refreshing, and arresting :— 

1 А Chinese writer on teyr (1620-1688), see Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing Period, ed. by 


А. W. Hummel, vol. i, Washington, 1943, p. 564. 
* Loc. cit., pp. 22-3, 
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EXAMPLE I n 
BEA + (& 5 Б) Name of form: The Drunken Aristocrat 
9 (by an anonymous writer). 
FA Ob 38 5 т 1AB/AA/Bt * 
n ЖОЖ Bp = i AB/AA/Bt * 
28 Se BB / BAA Jl 
35 X + À B AA/ABBt + 
HEARR АВ / BAA} Jj 
FRÈRE ع2‎ | ВВ / BAA}  * 
Bk E Ru FF BB / AAB 1] 
3X HE BE Wy АВ / BBA}  * 
Outside the 58 the dog barks, 


It must be my loved one coming. 

I pull on my socks and go down the fragrant steps. 
My fated lover * is drunk to-night ; 

I help him to enter the silken curtains. 

He refuses to take off his silken garment. 

If he wants to be drunk let him be drunk. . 

Still, it is better than when sleeping alone. 


This is much quoted by critics as an example of the skilful unfolding of a story. 
It gives a vivid description of а woman’s psychology, beginning with the 
expectancy at the sign of the man’s arrival, then her disappointment and 
exasperation at his drunken state. The sudden change of mood to indifference 
and the age-old Chinese attitude of resignation—‘ Still, it is better than before 
I met him "—sums up the situation neatly. 

Although this poem has eight lines of regular length (five-syllable lines) it is 
а song, a teyr, written in the freer metre and intimate style of semi-colloquial 
and semi-poetic diction which a story-teller is wont to use. 


1 A = level or flat movement of tone. 
B = deflected or non-flat movement of tone. 
+ After a syllable denotes the first rhyme in a poem. 5 
Ica 5 denotes the second rhyme in the same poem. 
5 a denotes the third rhyme in the same poem. 
ll» ss 2 denotes the fourth rhyme in the same poem. 
/ denotes pause of shortest, duration. 
// denotes a longer pause. This is not as long а pause as the period, but it allows the 
reader to dwell for a moment on the psychological subject or emphasis that went before. 
* denotes a long pause, a break, a period, 
3 Literally “ a person fated to be one's enemy in this life owing to the retribution of a wrong 
committed in one's previous life against that person "—one's karma. It is often used as a term 
of endearment for the beloved, especially when he or she is exasperating. 
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Examere П. 
ЖЗ (К 8 181) Name of form: The Sheng Char Song 
É (Ouyang Shiou ? a.D. 1017-1072). 


k 4p ME Il 
iti XR An Ж m CRANE * 
AD 87 3H Wd و‎ Il 
ANH 8 T rin : 
À عر ع‎ 0 FR E i 
ARRIE e 0 
FRE Л oo Il 
ا‎ їй Ж ¢ fl A М 


Last year at the Full Moon of the New Year, 

The flower-fair’s lanterns were bright as day. 

When the moon reached the tips of the willow trees 
Someone made a tryst with me, for the hour after dusk. 


This year at the Full Moon of the New Year, 

The moon and the lanterns are the same as before. 

I do not see my last-year’s love, 

My tears soak through the sleeves of my spring garment. 


This poem also has eight lines of regular length, as in Example I, and the 
diction is simple though it is a more formal expression of disappointment than 
in the first example. The line “ Someone made a tryst with me for the hour 
after dusk " is taken as a restraint or holding back typical of the tsyr style, 
because it gives only a hint and no more is said. This has become a much used 
quotation in later love poetry. І 


ИхАМРІЕ ПІ. 
БЕ x a (E Ж Ж) Name of form: Ugly Slave 
(by Shin Cheh-Jys, д.р. 1140-1207). 
> p FR BR Ж BE DR BA/ BB // AAB * 
(4) (4) 
ж LER a 


1 Where a рупу tone is allowed even though this teyr has a tzeh tone I indicate it thus: В 

1 (А) 
Where a teh tone is allowed even though this teyr has a pyng I indicate it thus: A 
(B) 
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E Lm ~ oad + 

BR oH À Ж ЫИ * 

ШАВЖ Н АА [ВВ ААВ * 
(В) (А) 

Acme m ж RB tg 

ik Bt H À кыш * 

AE R OT ж BB/AA//BBAt * 
(A) (A) 


In youth I did not know the taste of sorrow ; 
I delighted in climbing high 1 towers, 

I delighted in climbing high 1 towers ; 

Merely for the sake of composing a new poem, 
I perforce talked of sorrow. 


Now I have tasted sorrow to the bitter dregs, 

I wish to speak yet I stop, 

I wish to speak yet I stop ; 

Instead, I say: “ It’s fresh and cool. What a nice autumn!” 


The mature poet frankly describes his youthful and callow attempts at and his 
fondness for poetic compositions: with the repetitive four-syllable lines 
(2nd and 3rd ; 6th and 7th) he emphasizes by contrast the dilettante feeling of 
youth and the mellow, experienced restraint of later life. It is this kind of 
subtle hint and innuendo that the best of the tsyr writers were apt to employ 
so dexterously for putting forward & whole situation in a most economical and 
effective way. 

The above examples are in simple language and require no notes or interpre- 
tations, as there are no allusions in the text, but not all tsyr are so free from that 
additional task for the translator. The next tsyr was written by Jou Bang-Yann 
Ж #5 Ж (Ар. 1056-1121), whose poetic and musical talents secured him 
employment in the capital. He fell in love with Li Shy Shy 2 fp fifi, the 
most popular and talented entertainer of the time, and so became the rival of 
the Emperor Huei Tzong # 5: of Song Ж. One day he went to visit the lady, 
but it happened that the Emperor arrived soon after and so he had to hide under 
a bed. The Emperor brought the lady an orange, which was part of a tribute 
newly arrived in the capital from the South. They joked and chatted while 
Jou was there all the time, and later Jou composed the following tsyr to tease 
the Emperor. ` 


1 Literally: storeyed, or storey upon storey. One is in the right atmosphere for poetic 
P 
inspiration up in a high tower. 
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ExAMPLE IV 
tb ар YE (В) 35 À) . Name of form: Youthful Wanderings 
(Jou Bang-Yann, д.р. 1056-1121). 
# 7] fu 7K BA | AB 1] 
BR н е АА / BB * 
HER 1н ДЕ # we AB | BA AT 1] 
58 Us) 8 BB / AA ll 
A F BT BA / BB Il 
38 Sp 4b 53 6 AB / BA At * 
عا‎ ЖОШ FY HE 47 dH ААВ // ВА/АВ // 
EE 3 FE АВ / BA AT 
25 BG BB / АА Il 
mm Ж ж BA / AB ll 
E RA BB / ВА At = 
Knife from Bing ! bright as water, 


Salt from Wu ? whiter than snow, 

Slender fingers break open the new orange, 

Brocade curtains are newly warmed, 

While fragrance from the burner ? emanates unceasingly. 
Facing each other they sit and play the sheng.‘ 

Softly she asks, ‘‘ Where are you going to stay for the night ? 
Above the city wall the third watch has been sounded. 
Horse-hoofs will slither as the frost is thick. 

You had better not до: 

There are very few people about.” 


Poets-of all ages have in their playful mood employed rhyme and metre to 
advantage in producing delicious little pieces of poetry. Tsyr with the long and 
short lines provided Jou with an extra "sting", with the facility for driving 
his barbs home, and they were the more poignant because they were now in 
plain language, now in poetic diction, and the conversation bore a close 
resemblance to the original one in that somewhat embarrassing situation. 
No wonder such a new tsyr could not be hidden from the court gossips for long 
and scon it was widely circulated, to the annoyance of the Emperor, who 
banished Jou from the capital, though not for long. This incident is an indica- 
tion of the popularity of isyr in the society of that time. 

The next example is a calm and quiet picture of an environment in which 
the Chinese poet, as Waley says in his 170 Chinese Poems, “ poses as a person 
of infinite leisure (which is what we should most like our friends to possess) 

1 Now Tay-Yuan X JE im Shansi, famous then for bright sharp blades. The name 
indicates that the lady used a knife of the best quality for cutting the orange. 

* Corresponding roughly to the present Jiangsu Province, where salt came from in those 
days. £alt is stall used in this way now by some people to flavour fresh fruit like melons and 
oranges in the belief that it combate the acidity of the frut and makes it taste sweeter. 


з Ths moense burners of those days were often shaped in animal forms. 
4 A musical instrument. 
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and free from worldly ambitions (which constitute the greatest bars to 
friendship). It is of great interest, too, that in this tsyr we meet with Buddhist 
terms such as É ZE the equivalent of the Sanskrit iswara (independent, royal, 
free from resistance, mind free from delusions), and ФЕ 3sk, the equivalent of the 
Sanskrit ananta (endless, boundless, limitless), aptly employed and comfortably 
housed within the poetical device of parallelism, so dear to the Chinese poet, 
and also the use of the adjective Ê, the equivalent of the Sanskrit ratna 
(jewel) before "curtain", showing how Buddhistic terms had been so 
accepted and sinicized as to come naturally into Chinese poetry and seem 
perfectly at home in the context. Chinese posts must have welcomed this 
addition to their poetic diction. Stray Buddhist thoughts or terms and Taoistic 
communion with nature provided Chinese scholars with a touch of that supra- 
moral quality of mysticism which soothes the split souls of the Confucian 
scholar-officials who might have been bored and exasperated by the conventions 
and high maxims of a worn-out system that no longer satisfied and which often 
failed to solve urgent problems of their times : but in the sphere of poetry they 
basked in the splendour of the beatitude and infinitude provided by mysticism, 
however vague or slight that might be. Most Chinese poets of Tarng and Song 
dabbled in such thoughts. They could not help it as they inherited from 
literacy the rich store of thoughts and beliefs of the various denominations of 
Confucianism, and of the Quietists and Taoists of all shades, blended more or less 
with Buddhism. Thus, the Confucianist scholar-official was happiest when he 
could occasionally cast off the fetters of officialdom and play the recluse by 
communion with nature, in quietude and meditation. This dilettante indulgence 
in an occasional wandering in the Infinitude provided him with an escape both 
from less happy routine duties and problems of real life, either in his official or 
private capacity, as well as from the duller virtues and maxims of Confucian 
Orthodoxy. 


ExAMPLE V. 
BY (Ж RH) Name of form: Washing silk in stream 
(Chyn Guann, д.р. 1049-1100). 
BREE PH TENE I! 
Be Ek жаи HS ЖК BA / AB // ВАА * 
(A) (B) 
X FE 56 2 BE Be ou ВА / АВ // ВААТ  * 
| (А) (В) 
HERE RS BB / AA // ABB 1 
B (А) (B) 
ЖЖ REG Ju d AA/AB//BAAt  * 
B) (B 
RAE DRA ВА / AB // ВАА * 
(А) (В). 


1 A Waley, 170 Chinese Poems, London, reprinted 1942. Introduction, р. 4. 
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The slight cool mist rises up to the little pavilion. 

The morning shadows are as listless as at the end of Autumn. 

A light haze over the flowing stream :—all قد‎ quiet—before the painted screen. 
The happy and free petals flying about, light and airy as in a dream ; 

The infinite expanse of rain, fine as silk threads, minute as the strands of sorrow. 
The precious curtain is idly hanging on the little silver hook. 

This tsyr opens with the calm, quiet, grey scenery of the slowly rising mist 
enveloping a little pavilion. Everything is so calm that even the shadows are 
motionless. The motion of the flowing water in the third line becomes 
insignificant when overshadowed by the light haze which sustains the half light 
condition of the surroundings as well as of the mind. Then the mood of the poem 
changes—the happily floating petals protrude into the scene, but lightly and 
noiselessly, ary as in a dream, and the fine rain, weaving about ш all directions, 
like the minute entwining threads that make up the tangle of sorrowful thoughts, 
forming a contrast to the petals, is an echo of the attendant emotions of life. 
But the great calm reigning supreme is epitomized by the little word “ idly " 
F4 in the last line; for it is the height of imperturbability that the precious 
curtain should be completely unmoved and unconcerned. by either the happy 
or sorrowful feeling of the petals or the rain—just “ idly hanging on a little silver 
hook ” and so reflecting the extremely dispassionate and contemplative mood 
of the onlooker. 

Leaving aside the impersonal, dispassionate facet of the scholar’s life, we 
have a few examples of personal misfortunes and sorrows expressed or half- 
expressed with great depth of feeling and sincerity. The next example is by 
Luh You KB jf (a.D. 1125-1210), who though fairly successful in his official 
life, suffered a great disappointment in his youth, when his mother forced him 
to divorce his wife. On visiting the garden of one Mr. Shen, one day in spring, 
he unexpectedly met his former wife, who generously spread out wine and food 
to entertain him. So cast down did he feel that in his despondency he composed 
the tsyr “ Phoenix on a hairpin” $ SK JE, a beautiful bird, but standing 
alone without a mate. 


ExawrPLE VI. 
$l SH IM. (EB Uf) Name of form: Phenix on hairpin 
(Luh You, д.р. 1125-1210). 
AL BR F AAB] ll 
X Hg AABT 
REE EN ВА / AB // AAB} * 
Ж BM E AAB} Il 
Кї 17 AABI i 
— ak ЙЫШ BA / АВ Il 


1 Sorrow consists of numerous minute threads of sad thoughts and feelings intricately 
ontwined. 


* The teyr $i 3 BA] (anonymous) has the lines Җ 4u 35, ff fr Ji. "T Bk TM (Hl 
Gl tA ДЖ. ١ | 


> 
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Ж = ES BA } AB} 

$8 95 SF Bt 4 Bł // B} * 
жш À А | ABf Il 
À ZH А | ABT * 
KH ALB ДУ KT S BA / AB // AABf * 
bt ЖЖ AABt 

Bj № BB AAB} * 
Ш Ш Ж Ze AB / AB Il 
$5 wr AE BC BA / AB} * 
KKK Ві // B} // B}  * 


The delicate pink hands 

Against the yellow wine ; 

The colour of spring fills the City | 
And the willows along the palace walls.! 

The east wind is fierce ; 

Our joyful love is dispersed, 

One bosom of tangled sorrows, 

Several years of separation— 

A mistake! A mistake! A mistake ! 

Spring is here just as before ; 

In vain does one pine and waste away. 

Tears of blood soak through one’s gossamer silk. 
Peach blossoms are falling, 

In the idle ponds and pavilions. 

Though our troth ? still holds 

It is difficult to trust to the brocade ? letter— 
Don’t ! don’t ! don't ! 


Since his wife had now married another man it would be impossible for them 
to be re-united ; hence, the repeated monosyllables emphasizing the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. Although they were still in love with each other and their 
promise was true; they could not still write to each other on brocade, as 
that would lead to complications and more sorrow ; therefore, the poet concludes 
with the heartrending admonition: “ Don’t! don’t! don't ! " 

The following three examples are by Lii Yuh 4 #84, also called Æ f£ Œ 
Last Lord Li (of Southern Tarng), a most tragic figure. His poems on his later 
life are always moving, so consummate 18 his choice of the telling phrase and so 
sad his themes. In youth he was gay and fond of literature and pretty women. 


1 ЖЕ ЖИ translated as “crimson wall" by Teresa Li in “ Fifty Poems from the Chincse”, 
(Tien Hsia Journal, Shanghai, Ootober, 1989, р. 304). 

% Lovers usually made an oath of faithfulness to each other saying that their love would 
be as constant and long-lasting as the mountain and the sea. 

3 Letters were written on silk before paper was invented, and so the poetic names for a 
letter are still associated with silk or brocade. 

4 See also here above, р. 116, n. 1. 
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He was made Crown-prince at the age of 25. Yuan Tzong, his father, died that 
year, and he became the last emperor of Southern Tarng. The North was already 
under Song. Although his country was weak and he had to pay court to the 
North he did not take the situation seriously, and only indulged in music and 
dance and composed tsyr with the Empress Jou Ja] Jg. After three years the 
Empress died, and he was heartbroken. He married her younger sister, who 
became Younger Empress Jou /Jv JE] Ji. She was just as beautiful but the 
Emperor could never love her as much ав the elder sister. Tay Tzuu X iil of 
Song now forced Li Yuh to change the name of Tarng to Jiang-nan (L Hj. 
and to alter his system of government in order to give prominence to the 
supremacy of Song. When Lii Yuh was 38 Tay Tzuu sent for him. Twice he 
refused to go, so Song troops marched to Chinling & 82. Even his closest 
ministers failed him by lulling him into the belief that Sonq troops could never 
cross the Yangtse, and so he continued to listen daily fo a Buddhist monk 
expounding sutras. The next year Sonq troops surrounded his city and he did 
not know. It was said that one day he happened to ascend a tower and the 
sight that met his eyes brought realization of what had befallen him. He wanted 
then to resist, but it was too late. He had to surrender. (Another story had it 
that he was still composing a tsyr at the time of the fall of the city.) He under- 
went much humiliation-as a captive in Biann Jing tf Jf. He was а wretched 
and broken figure, existing only on sufferance. Tay Tzong X 5, the next 
emperor, was even more impatient of him. It was said that Lii Yuh wrote some 
isyr (Example ҮШ) repeating the character “ east ” 3 (the direction in which 
lay his old capital) and this so annoyed Tay Tzong that on the seventh day of 
the seventh month! he had poisoned wine administered to the poor prisoner. 
Lii Yuh died at the age of 42. 


ЕхАМРІЕ VII. 


38 5 Wk GE Name of form: Joy at meeting each other 
(Lii Yuh, д.р. 937-978). 

жЕ AA // BB / AAT * 
(В) (А) 

А £u £g B / AAT ا‎ 

БЖ AN ФЕ Be ЗИ dd XK BB / AA / AB // / AAT * 
(A) 

5j PF Л B / ВВ} // 

XE E fl B / АВ] // 

Æ ВЕ Ж В / AAt * 

J E — Rx ER de قا‎ BB / BA/ AB // BAAT * 


1 Hu Shih in his Selections of Chinese Lyric Poems, Shanghai, 1927, р. 44, quotes {$$ ф in 


fk 7 Ж, jiuann, 20, p. 2 18 FE EE RE € to prove that it was the eighth day of the 
seventh month. 
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Alone, in silence, Т climb the western tower. 
The moon is like a hook. 7 
Deep in the quiet and lonely courtyard of Wutorng ! trees 
Clear autumn is confined. 
Cut it and still unsevered, 
Arrange it and still in a tangle, 
That is the sorrow of separation. 
It gives a special taste of bitterness in the heart. 
The crystal-clear air and sky of the autumn, with a thin crescent moon, 
seemed to accentuate his loneliness. His feeling for the loss of freedom, his 
being only a poor captive, is likened to the quiet clear autumn being locked up 
‚деер in a courtyard. The Wutorng is closely associated with autumn when its 
large leaves fall, and this rouses sorrow in the hearts of Chinese poets. The 
projection of this poet’s personality and emotion to his surroundings and to 
inanimate things enables him to put much feeling into a sentence of few words. 
The second part of this isyr is a new simile, rather ingenious and refreshing, 
as it is not a direct simile, that is, he did not liken his sorrow to any special 
object or person, as one might expect, but to a “something " that could not 
be severed. It has been the custom to liken love between a man and a woman 
to the silky fibres of the lotus root, which still link the sections when the root 
is cut apart. "The three three-syllable lines of the second part with the rhymes 
Ë and fil, make symmetry as well as music, while the ending bespeaks prolonged 
mental agony, almost as if he derived pleasure from this special brand of 
suffering, a kind of bitter-sweetness that he rolled over and over on his tongue 
to extract its full flavour. ` 


ExauPLE ҮШ. 
BE 3€ À (GE HD Name of form : The Beautiful Yu Ji 
(Lii Yuh). 
**dEXK A FI FF 7 АА | AB // ААВЇ * 
(В) (B) . ; 
ft Gb A > та * 
oh HEE ROK E ыш ИЕ. 
KRHA HE A + a тш * 
_ (А) (А) (А) 
BE HE Юю КЖ ЖЕ AA | BB // AAB // - 
І (В) (А) 
REKM tk ا‎ Ы 
fi] 2 886 83 ME x ж а 
0 — AE XE CK I) ЖЖ BB // BA / AB // BAA* 
(A) (А) (В) 


1 | dj Wutorng in Autumn symbolizes loneliness and sadness, 
VOL. XIV. РАВТ 1. 9 
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Spring blossoms, Autumn moons—when will they cease to Бе ? 

How much of the past can one remember ? 

Last night in the little pavilion the east wind again rose. 

One cannot bear to look back at one’s old kingdom in the splendour of the 
moonlight. 

The sculptured railings and jade-paved terraces ought to be there still. 

Only youth and beauty change and fade. 

I wonder, Sir,! how much sorrow can one bear ? 

It's as much as the full stream of spring ever flowing east. 


This is a supreme example of nostalgia. In the first place the poet feels out 
of tune with the beautiful scenery of spring blossoms and autumn moons as 
they return ceaselessly every year, and Lii Yuh, in his sorrow, almost wishes 
them not to return and remind him of his happier days, of past glory, when he 
would have enjoyed them. Now he can hardly recall the happy past. The third 
line gives his latest thought—that an east wind rose in the little pavilion the 
previous night and reminded him of his old capital 4 В? in the east. The word 
“ again " shows how often he was pained by such thoughts. He cannot bear 
even to think of it in the beautiful moonlight. But he cannot help himself ; and 
his musings continue. He believes the buildings, the inanimate objects, should 
be the same as before, but not the human beings, since the human element i8 
subject to change. Ending with a rhetorical question, he reveals the fulness of 
his mental agony—his sorrow is as great as the swollen stream of spring pouring 
eastward. 

No wonder the Song emperor Tay Tzong ж 55 gave him up as incorrigible, 
as he could never forget his past and settle down as a harmless unobtrusive 
nonentity in the new regime. He remained an object of pity, but still wielding 
an effective pen that might prick the Sonq conscience any moment; so Tay 
Tzong was said to have taken exception to his reference to the east too often 
in his ésyr. 

The teyr of Lii Yuh are prized not only for the sincere feelings, skilful choice 
of imagery and diction, but also for the musical value of the vowels. The tsyr 
above and the following example are much quoted for sheer beauty of sounds, 
which are rich in vowels and nasals that give an extra ring in recitation or 
chanting. Levis, who made a study of the natural music of the Chinese language, 
wrote 2: “ As regards the natural rhythmic quality of the different phonetic 
elements, Karlgren finds that ‘ the various speech sounds, even though produced 
with the same force, are not equally audible’. He arranges the phonemes in an 
approximate scale like the following: t-d-8-z-n-l-i-a, ‘where each 
sound is, by nature, more audible than the preceding one? " Lii Yuh exploited 
the scale most successfully. 


1 RE] 1 translated аз “ You ask ” by Teresa Lı, “ Poems from the Chinese,” (loc. cit.), p. 289. 
2 .ل‎ H. Levis, Chinese Musical Art, Henri Vetch, Peiping, 1936, р. 210, Appendix II. 
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Exampze IX. 
iR W ФУ (ДЕ 8) Name of form.: Waves rolling on the sand 
(Lii Yuh). 

BE 3+ Fi UE YF T 

ЖЕЖ а 

ЖИ Ж u^ A *‏ 1 89 7 ع2 ع 

X» عير‎ 35 HS E # BB / BA // A | BB jJ 
(A) (A) 

— WR Ж BB / AAT a 

# E SE M BB / B / AAT // 

$E ER IC ui AB / AAt // 

SRE Sh Fi FF E uio e ^ 

de ck EEE AB / BA // А | BB // 
(B) (A) 

REAM ERA: . = 

Outside the curtains, drip-drop, drip-drop falls the rain. 

The spirit of spring is fading. 


Under the thin silken quilt I cannot bear the cold of the fifth watch 1 
In this dream of life I do not realize I am only a guest ? 

I was ever after the pleasure of the moment. 

Alone at dusk? leaning on the railings— ——— 

A vision arose of an endless mass of rivers and mountains * 

It was too easy to part then, but difficult ever to see them again. 
Fallen petals drifting with the flowing water, 

While spring was taking its leave. 

It was heaven on earth ! 5 


1 Dawn, 3 a.m. 
* In saying Ше is but в dream and we are only passing guests of this earth, he also referred 
to his captive state, in another's court. 
0 Ж has two meanings: “don’t” or “evening”. Hu Shih m his Selections of Chinese Lyric 
Poems, р. 48, says that he prefere the meaning “ evening”. I agree with him. 
+ JẸ ШЦ “rivers and mountains” also implying the meaning of “ kingdom”. 
5 In the Herald Wind (вее above, p. 116, n. 1), pp. 36-37, the last two lines were translated. 
881:— : 
Xlow on, deep streams. 
Fade, flowers, and fall. 
The Spring is past. 5 
"Тіз Heaven when Spring is here, 
But days are only common days 
When Spring is gone. 
Various interpretations were given by Chinese readers : 
(a) R Е A fi] is mere interjection. 
(b) That the poet feels it is во easy to leave one’s own land and so difficult to see it again, 
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This tsyr presents some difficulty in the interpretation of the last line, which 
is very brief, giving no indication whether it is “ heaven on earth " or “ heaven 
or earth " or “ heaven and earth ” or “ In heaven and on earth ". When one 
looks at the poem as a whole and follows in both stanzas the rising of the 
author's emotion from quiet boredom and lonely meditation to a crescendo of 
a dream-world, the dream of his former happiness and gaiety, enjoyment of 
beautiful scenery, banquets, and good company that attended upon spring at 
his court, one seems to feel that swell of music and glow of colours in his mind and 
in his heart, and one realizes that he recalled the times and situations when it 
was like “ heaven on earth ". Yet the sad note was struck earlier—that spring 
was going away although its beauty was so аа hidden sigh—that 
nothing would last for ever. 


ExAMPLE X. 
E d8 F (BR BE 5) Name of form: Song of the Water Clock 
| (by Оер Ting-Jiun ?-880), 

ЖЖ BA / A // 

ж {8 UE AB / Bt // 

15 FR GE EKA AB/BA// ABT * 
(B) (A) 

JH m ¥ AB [ B // 

5 BA / At // 

KEK 22 Ж Ж ed * 

Fi Wi B r 

ZEW б 

ЖОЖ BE РЕ M BB / АА // BB§ * 
(А) (В) (А) 

— Ж Ж B / BB // 
A) 


that it is like spring going away with the flowing water and fallen petals and опоз it is gone, it 
is as far from us as heaven is from earth. 

(c) That spring із going away to heaven or remaining on earth ? 

I venture to interpret 15 as a dream of past glory and happiness and beautiful spring time 
which waa like heaven on earth, because the poet keeps harking baok to this theme as in another 


tsyr of his: 


Dr. Hu Shih in his Selections of Chi 


line. 


OF Ht mE 


ems, also puts an exclamation mark after the last 


j 
Н 


— Жж 


Ж FA HB) i 


LE Se 
dE M HI 


46 АШ 


A X E 
E us 


HRS Bw 


& & 8 
® HERE 


TH te Ot «x onn B 


a Hm sy 
Bü WEGE 


B ЖЖ 
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B / AA] // 
AA FB / BAI 

(В) (В) 

BA /А [| 
AB / Bt // 
AB | BA // AB} 

(B) (4) 
AB | B // 

BA / At // 
BA / AB / At 

(A) 

AA / B$ // 
(B) 


AA [ BS // 

(B) 

BB / AA // BBS 
(А) (B) (А) 
B / BB // 

(А) 


В / АА|// 
AA / B / BA] 
(В) (А) 


The fragrant ember from the jade incense burner, 


The dripping tears of the red tapers, 
Lighting up the painted hall and one’s autumn thoughtfulness. 
The colour of one’s eyebrows is fading, 


The hair at one’s temples has lost its lustre. 
The night is long and the quilt and pillow are cold. 


On the Wutorng tree - 
Falls the midnight rain. 


Not only is the sorrow of separation right bitter— 


. Every little falling leaf, 
Every little pattering sound 


On the empty steps drip-drop, drip-drop until dawn. 


The silk-like willow twigs are long, 
The spring rain is fine. 
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Beyond the flowers the leisurely dripping of the water clock going on endlessly 


Startles the wild geese from the border, 
And the crows from the city wall, 


And the golden partridge on the painted screen. 


The fragrant mist 
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Permeates throughout the curtains. 

One saddens to recall the ponds-and pavilions of the Shieh family. 
Turning one’s back on the red tapers 

And letting down the embroidered curtains ; 

One’s dream is long, but you, Sir, you do not know. 


This poem accentuates the loneliness and regrets of the lady who sits 
thoughtfully in an empty painted hall thinking of her lord, who is unaware of 
her sorrow. Her thoughts keep her awake deep into the night and she watches 
the glowing ember of the stick of incense and the sputtering candles. Staying 
awake all by herself in the clear, cool season of autumn is bitter enough, but as 
spring returns she feels worse, and the ceaseless dripping of the water-clock when 
all is quiet adds to her lonely feeling ; moreover, it marks the passage of time 
and rudely reminds her that youth and good life do not last for ever. 
The dripping noise did not only affect her, a human being—even the wild geese 
and the crows and, lastly, even the painted partridge on the painted screen 
seemed to have been startled by it. 

With regret she turns her back towards the candles which are burning low 
and behind closed curtains she drowsily sinks into a long dream of him who does 
not even know. 


ExaMPLE XI. | 
Ж (К ЖЕ) Name of form: see above, р. 119 (by Wei Juang, 
A.D. 1-910). 
AL Ж ОЯ] 22 Hk 4 Ш- АА [ВВ //А/ АВ * 
(В) (А) 
жи EX De ЖО АА | BB / AABT * 
(B) (A) 
Be AO PS FF m | BAAS // 
RAM RH BA / ABA} * 
(А) (B) 


1 The Shieh family refers to that of EH 2 of Ff who had high rank and wealth and who 
kept a large house with gardens and ponds and pavilions, which were famed at the time for their 
splendour, but these fell into decay afterwards and were lamented by a Tarng poet 


such famous families, 
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EBS SA Tame! 

ккан ere 

A) RBS Ж ae 
КЕЛШ ач Ы | 


Parting that night at the Red Tower was full of sadness. 

The fragrant lamp was shining on the half rolled-up feather tasselled curtains. 
When I was leaving by the gate under the fading moon, 

My fair one with tears said good-bye. 

The pyipa + with the gold and blue feathered ornament, 

With music from the strings like the song of the oriole, 

Advising me to go home soon : 

The person at the green window is like a flower. 5 


The first half of this tsyr opens with the story of parting from the beautiful 
one and the sad circumstances and surroundings are described. The under- 
standing so keenly felt is unspoken. The self-imposed restraint is mutual and 
complete. The one quietly and'stoically takes leave of his home, the other 
waves a silent farewell. 

- The second paragraph describes the regrets at the thought of his being 
away for so long from his loved one. The music of the pytpa offers an 
&dmonition—that he should go home as early as possible, as the person at the 
green window, namely his beloved wife, is beautiful as а flower now, but will 
also fade as soon. А 

My last example ів а tsyr by Lii Ching Jaw Æ ў FR (1081-1) one of the 
most popular poetesses in the history of Chinese literature. She was the 
daughter of a Song Ж official Æ # JE. She was styled 8, " JH +. She was 
married at twenty-one to Jaw Ming Cherng # HH 8E who was still a student 
at the Tay Shyue X 8. They were a loving pair. Her husband would get 
leave from his study as often as he could, pawn his clothes to buy her gifts of 
inscription rubbings and fruits from the #1 BY #. After two years he became 
an official and earned a salary, so he bought a lot of rubbings, books, paintings, 
and rare curios which they both enjoyed. They edited, emended, and com- 
mented on books, and they even played the game of guessing which event was 
in which book, in which volume (илмњ Ж), at which page, and which line. 
They compiled the & #1 $&. Unfortunately the Tartars (4r) invaded China 
and they had to move south, where he died. She was forty-nine then, and 
afterwards she moved from place to place and died in poverty and unknown. 


1 A stringed musical instrument, 
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X BE 1g (FF 7 M) Name of form : Song of Each and Every Bound 
(by Lii Ching Jaw, д.р. 1081-2). 


ZAR AA | BB 0 
X om 5 5 BB / AA и 
ع‎ BE ا‎ ê RM АА | BB // 88+ * 
^g Hg EOE RR BB / AA // AB 
(А) (B) 
jx s BA / AB} à 
WS іН м ; 
ж Ж & B/BA//BA/ABt * 
oe (А) (A)(B) 
ЖЖЖ B / BB * 
E 4 نه‎ B/ AA т 
HN вн M BB / ВА // ABT * 
А) (А) 
wi Ж HE HE M Шы ы у 
He de 1А B / BB // 
Au 4H RE HE 15 AA | BA [| ABT 
(В)(В) 
CES E ош , 
BEHERE ERR BB / BA / ВВ * 
(А) (А) 
CZ FE F&F MIN AA / BA | BB 0 
ж Ж mm ms us ¥ B/AA//BB/BBt * 
(A)(A)(A) 
Ж x # B / BB // 
к-ат B/BB//AB/BBt * 


Seeking and searching in vain, 

In this cold, clear quietness, 

Sorrowfully, desolately and painfully ; 

At this season when it suddenly is warm and cold again, 

Most difficult to set one’s heart at rest. 

Two cups or three cups of light wine, 

How can they be sufficient to brace one against those fierce winds of the 
dawning ? 


The wild geese flying past 

Only add pain to one’s heart. 

However, they are my old acquaintances. 

The ground is covered with masses of yellow flowers. 


м 
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Beauty having been impaired by traces of sorrow— 

Now for whom are they worth picking ? 

I watch by the window 

All by myself—oh, how could I endure it till darkness comes ? 


On the Wutorng tree, moreover, falls a fine rain. 
When it reaches dusk, drip-drop, drip-drop it echoes. 
At this juncture 

How can the one word “ sorrowful ” describe it all ? ® 


In this lament the poetess depicts very forcefully with fourteen repetitive 
words {Ж =F her loneliness and the great sorrow which almost makes conscious- 
ness unbearable. She missed the companionship and gentle affection of her kind, 
appreciative and learned husband who died young. They were kindred spirits 
and appreciated similar things in life, and so in his death she sustained a great 
loss. Describing her restlessness she tells how she is seeking and searching for 
she knows not what. She merely moves from room to room, not knowing what 
to do or where to turn, alone, cold, poor, and growing old. The season “ when 
it suddenly is warm and cold again ” is the worst time of the year for an agitated 
and anxious heart, and the cups of light wine are hardly a remedy for her 
sickness in spirit. The scenery only adds more pain to her burden of sorrow 
ав wild geese are going south, again making the coming of the told and the 
passage of yet another year all too clear. Faded are her looks, so much so 
that they are not even worth the ornament of a chrysanthemum, the flower of 
the season. Sitting alone, impatient for the arrival of dusk, she hears the 
dripping of rain from the eaves on to the empty courtyards, which accentuates 
her sorrow—but no word can describe this state of mind, this misery— 
certainly not merely with the little word “ sorrow ”. 

The above twelve examples attempt to illustrate the elasticity as well as the 
strictness in the composition of the tsyr, compared with the more straightforward 
way exacted by the rules for the composition of shy. In addition, a certain tech- 
nique in tsyr composition has been more highly developed than in shy. Quite 
apart from the ideas, feelings, or situations they describe in their tsyr, and apart 
from the suggestions and associations they call up in the mind of the reader 
or listener, to a greater.or lesser degree according to the receptive capacity 
engendered by his knowledge, understanding, and intellect, the poets show an 
extraordinary technical skill in exploiting the potentialities of the musical 
_ attributes of, to borrow the terminology of Professor J. R. Firth in his 


1 That is to say, the scenery of the falling leaves of the Wutorng in autumn makes me feel 
very sad and the fine rain on top of it makes it doubly so. 
з In The Herald Wind, by Clara Candlin (see above, p. 116, n. 1), the last two lines are rendered 
differently (p. 69) :— 
And sorrow, sorrow, sorrowing; 
Can such a word as this 
Be ever ended ? 
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article on “ Sounds and Prosodies ”,! the “ prosodic features " of the “ pieces, 
phrases, clauses, and sentences ". The tsyr display the subtle variation of tone 
pitch and movement, sometimes with an effective cadence or an abrupt clipped 
sound to break up a rising sweep or a sustained note, and sometimes with tone- 
movements evenly distributed ; of vowel qualities that ring out with gaiety 
contrasted with those of a quieter and more sober value; of pauses from the 
very shortest ones which mark the division of the “ foot ’ to the staying pause 
after a “ psychological subject” or a streased phrase or clause, and the still 
longer pause of the “ period" which punctuates a break in the progressive 
flow of thoughts and sound ; and of the position of the three-syllable lines which 
one often uses to lead up to the climax of a Jong line and throw open the whole 
view of the situation or inner feeling of the poem. All these combine to fascinate 
the Chinese reader, who even before he urderstands all or much of the inner 
meaning of the poem will have already been hypnotized by its word music and 
lulled to a drowsy consciousness of the beauty of sound which makes it futile to 
quarrel about the actual meaning of a word here or a line there. 


1 Transactions of the Philological Society, 1948, p. 127. 


A Probable Fusion-word: 7] wuh = Bk wu + Z jy 
By А. C. GRaram 


HE discovery that a number of classical particles originated by the fusion 

of other, generally better understood, words, has already contributed 

a great deal to the understanding of early Chinese literature." The examples 
of such contraction which can already be taken as reasonably certain are :— 


(а) E Ancient *‘p‘uA = Ж “pyou + AJ *'к“А. 

(b) # Archaic *a‘Ap = ff *a‘A + Ж "equa. 

(с) 3 Archaic *Kioc = jj “Noa + B, *дәа. 

(d) # Archaic *fo, when interrogative = Z *foc + Ж *zjo; when 
meaning “it in".— ze + Bk *I0. 


(е) FB Archaic *prwor = A *Pyue + Z "?rea (0. v. d. Gabelentz, 
Chinesische Grammatik, 1881, p. 452; Ding Shengshuh T A2 Ej in “ Studies 
Presented to Ts‘ai Yuan P'ei on his 65th THRONE e ”, Academia Sinica, 1935, 
li, pp. 967-996). 

(f) Ik Archaic *fjoa (final particle in the Shyjing) = ع‎ *frea+ Ж 
*zjoa (see George A. Kennedy, J AOS. lxvii, 1947, pp. 55-7). Here, as in the 
case of H, the compound is distinguished from its first element by the tone, 
borrowed from its second ‘element. 


(9) 72+ Archaic *fjaw = zz *fyoa + 75 *araw (Wang Yiinjy E 5] 2, 
Jingjuann Shyhtsyr, BK M FA fu, Shyuesheng Gwoshyue Tsongshu & Æ 
WE XE Др, ix, р. 22. Cf. also Hiroike Chikuro W Wh P Ju 85, Shina Bunten 
zx 3 3c Jk, 5th edition, 1925, p. 266, as well as the quotation from Jenq 
Chyau in the footnote below). Although this explanation has generally been 
overlooked by Chinese and European dictionaries, it is given in Ueda’s Datjtten. 
An examination of the five cases in the Tauoojuann shows that it is well 
founded :— 


Tzuoojuann, Legge, Chinese Classtes, vol. v, p. 54/16: RRA E. Ж SRF. 


1 Several oases of fusion are mentioned by the Song authors Sheen Kuoh PE jj; and Jeng 
Chyau Ж HE, to which my attention has been called by Dr. Simon and Mr. Gordon Downer : 
Sheen Kuoh, Mengchi Biitarn 35 DE ҖЕ RX ; Syhbuhtsongkas Vd Ў 3€ Ji. i. 15, р. le d 
$E ELO — 32 85 E — FK Au "DE B MAR HMB 
W., ME 5 H, Z PR SE Jena Ohyeu, Tongiyh ME GR Tongiyhliueh JE H 
Ré (Luenn Hwa-Fann By ҖӘ dE Ж, Fh), Basic Sinological Series Bj Sk BK Ж 3E FF vor, 
2.68 fk — 4r 8 dà 82 8 5 جه‎ 38 8 hd م‎ 4# 8 4 8, ИБ 
,يد ع و عو‎ FH 8 5 
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| The third brother of the Duke of Yu had a jade. 
The Duke sought st from him. 
498/16 A А Ж 28 & Ж 
“ Carrying with him all the apparatus for it and ave st there ” (Legge). 
038/18 K It Be zz Ж, C AE R 15 й, | | 
Heaven will ruin him, will let his wealth pile up and destroy him among tt. 
547/5 35 A BR RA m UM Bo 
The Jinn men walled Mian and placed hsm there. 
705/11 ЖЖ Б BR К o | 
He fled to Jihshyh. Tzangshyh (tried to) seize him there. 
There are other suggested fusions which have not yet been followed up. 


One of the most interesting is the conjecture of Gabelentz (op. cit., p. 449), 
that just as #8 = Ж ع‎ so 4g = Е 2. Applying Karlgren’s reconstruction 
of the archaic readings, this would mean that 4g *miwor = 4 (Hk) 0 
+ ع‎ “oc. As is well known, the pronoun object is inverted in negative sen- 
tences, and it is reasonable to suppose that z^, being enclitic, has in the case 
of both ўв and 47 fused with the negative, which it follows as the most strongly 
emphasized word in the sentence. This view becomes still more plausible when 
we observe that Z never occurs either before or after a verb qualified by Jf 
in any pre-Hann text for which a full concordance is available. The concordances 
used for the present study are :— 


Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series :— 

Yihjing, Shyjing, Tzuoojuann, Analects, Mencius, Mohtzyy, Juangtzgy. 
Morimoto Kakuzó # Ж f M, Gokyo Sakum ع3‎ Ж % 5], vol iü 

(1944) :— 

Shujing, Shyjing, Chuenchiou, Yihjing (the Layth has been disregarded 
аз à Hann compilation). 
Morimoto Kakuzo, Shisho Sakuin yu Ж 5| (1933) :— 

Analects, Mencius, Jongiong, Dahshyue. 


The word *MIWo is of course conventiorally written as Jk when a negative 
imperative, and as 4Е (JC) when it means “not have ”, but this distinction 
is not consistently observed. In Mohizyy and the Laijth, for example, ВЕ is 
common in the sense of “ not have ". On the other hand in the genuine books 
of the Shujing, Mencius, and Juangtzyy (which do not use BF), the imperative 
is always written 4& (JC), and this usage is frequent in most other texts. Con- 
sequently it is fortunate that the Japanese concordances make separate entries 
for 4€ “nashi” (not have) and #6 “ nakare ” (imperative), although not 
when it is written X (the form used in the Yihjing). In the texts covered by 
Japanese concordances the imperative 46, like Jg, is never followed by عر‎ 
either before or after the verb. - 

Both with #§ and with 4j the hypothesis of fusion raises phonetic problems 
with which the present writer is not competent to deal; but Ding Shengshuh 
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has shown conclusively that in pre-Hann texts (except the Shujing) $ means 
Ж Z, and it can similarly be shown that in the same texts 47 means Bk >. 
The most convenient work with which to begin is the Tzuoojuann, owing to its 
length. The Harvard-Yenching Concordance records # thirty-eight times 
and 9k seventeen (excluding JE 75, Bk 3, quotations and proper names). 
With #} the verb is followed by an object fourteen times out of seventeen, 
eg. :— 


Legge 269/10 gr #& Ж Ж Let them not abandon their love. 
313/11 Ж Æ FE fr Don’t neglect the royal command. 
480/1 XK Bk f& 2h The great are not to attack the small. 
725/13 gk Е 75 jj Don't diminish your efforts. 
860/7 Hk (6 Bi 5» Don't make void the former services. 


The other three cases gre :— 
255/3 BF FE Don’t die. 
644/3 F- gr ¥ Don't be concerned about it. 
622/3 W Ex A] Ж Nor will I beg and seize. . 


On the other hand with 4 the verb is followed by an object only once 
out of thirty-eight times :— 


828/6 4j #7 Æ (Agreement that) neither should have it. 


In all but two of the remaining thirty-seven cases the verb is transitive. 
Although one cannot say that in any particular case 77 is needed as object, 
it would be natural to expect it in а considerable proportion of them. The 
fact that z^ is never throughout the Tzuoojuann visible as the object of a 
verb with either of the negative Vis is strong evidenoe that it is 
concealed as the final of 47. 


27 is common in the phrases :— 


(а) 27 4i Don't let them, etc. 

20/11 #& 3t 2k Ж, 79 1E fe A Extirpate their roots, don't let them be 
&ble to grow. 

462/7 2g WE +E # Not let them lose their nature. 

462/8 4j tk ЈА ДЕ Not let them exceed their limits. 


573/8 Hi Yr Jk A., 27 DE 7H Pr Be Regulate the flow of humours, во as not 
to let them be obstructed. 


(0) 47 KR Don't give to them, etc. 

89/7 Ж A BH EE T f 8 À dk 20 Si The Song men asked Wey for 
Menq Huoh. The Wey men wished not to give him to them. 

161/14 Ж # 27 8 Better not to give it to them. 

704/5 Bg ¥ K 27 8+ . . . SA BE F1, BR Z Told Tsaurshyh not to give her 
to him . . . Yueh Chyi said, “ Give her to him.” 


(c) 27 FF Don't agree to s£, etc. А 
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148/15 Ж Ж GZ fF Don’t agree to it. 

418/12 Ж £x Ж 4g ЖЕ The Marquis of Chyi wished to refuse it. 
510/10 27 BE (Legge has ўв) They refused it. 

592/10 fk 20 FF Wished to refuse it. 


(d) 4g # Don’t kill him, eto. 


315/16 4g #...Ж À # Z “Don’t ЕШ them”... The Shiau 
men killed them. En 

315/17 2g 389 . . . # À Ж z “Don’t kill them”... The Jeu men 
killed them. ga 

339/245 Ж... УВ HE, BY m К pk عل‎ (here = is concealed three times, 


in 4g, 35, and #§) “Don’t kill мт”... They did not listen to him, but 
killed and dismembered Atm on the wall. ١ 


(6) 4g 4& Don’t resent t. 
494/18 BB i K 27 4& Not allow Youshyh to resent it. 
519/9 JE Bf 4& 27 35 Resent only what you ought to resent. 


(f) 27 Ж 51 Don't be involved in st. 

029/9 Ex X4 Z, A 77 A | TH kill him. Don't be involved in it. 

570/11 BZ WH Ж, 5h 77 5 п Let Chuu not be involved in the Jeu 
frontier matter. 

600/10 4i BE Ж BL T 77. Ж $i Don’t be OE in the disorders of that 
family. 

662/4 W F Fl TH K RB, À 2] Bü 4 If you us profitable trade and 
wealth, I will not take knowledge of them. 

739/5 BE 47 18 ST, F 7g Ж á Even if there are future troubles, Jinn 
need not be involved in them. 


The remaining examples in the Tzuoojuann are :— 


165/17 d: Bê He dr, 2) Ж fe] ج23‎ How can it make things worse not to follow 
the historiographer Su’s interpretation ? 

119/6 K Ж 8 2, All du 27 4 If Heaven wished to kill him, it might as 
well not have given htm life. 

182/8, 9 4$ Ж Ж FE, du FI Ж, 35 SE 18 {Б ДЇ m 2] جا‎ If the wound 
is not fatal, why not repeat st ? If one grudges repeating the wound, one might 
as well not have wounded him. 

228/10 3& YT =F їп 27 Wk رزلا‎ Give a feast to her of Jiang and be disrespectful 
to her. 

269/8 gk 4g R Wished not to mourn him. (N.B.: 1.10 & ze) 

343/18 JE 38 ,رتكا‎ 27 FE It is improper, don't record si. 5 

313/13 % XX $ Not dare contest #. 

433/5 4& A Ж, Bb 27 V6 P. 4E 2 P B u^ Æ If the Chuu men come 
to punish us, we are bound to submit to them. If we do, the Jinn army will 
certainly arrive. 

560/15 38 X 4g # If we had not destroyed them. 
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671/1 Ж Ж Z2 Ж 36, F Pp mn b, 27 You know the wickedness 
of Gongmeng. Don’t ride with him. 

705/10 Ж F th ¥ رز‎ Pj Pyngtzyy told the doorkeeper not to admit 
him. 

845/11 & 4n dt FE Pi m OE | & 7 S I kmow where he died, but 
he told me not to tell st. 

857/18 ff wy 2, Ж Н, 27 Hy “ Let us receive him back.” The people 
said “ Don't receive him ”. 

There remain two passages, however, where 2] is used with an intransitive 
н: 

669/11 GE =) XE Hi ЖЖ, Be BE Жл Ш HA HW Made the Minister of Crime 
send away new visitors and forbid old visitors to leave their houses. 

The writer has perhaps slipped into 4 before the second Hi because the 
first is transitive. ; 

858/188 Á db P3 Ho Н, 7 H “ Allow me to leave by the North gate ”. 
The people said, “ Don’t leave.” 

Here the writer may have slipped into 4 under the influence of the immedi- 
ately preceding parallel 47 ЖЧ (857/18, quoted above). 

The consistency with which 7 is used in the Tzuoojuann raises the suspicion 
that, in the one glaring exception 828/6, 77 # #2 means not “ Don’t have this ” 
but “ Not to have it is right ". Æ in this sense 18 rare in the Tzuoojuann, 
but there is one good parallel: F zz Е Ж “What you say is right” (662/9). 

The same distinction between 47 and 9j: can be observed in all the pre-Hann 
texts for which complete concordances are available, except, ouriously enough, 
the genuine books of the Shujing and possibly the YsAjwng (the doubt arises 
from the fact that most of the exceptions in the Yt*Ajww occur in the single 
phrase 27 JH). Ding Shengshuh (op. cıt., p. 992) mentions that the Shujing 
18 an exception with jj also, and ascribes this to textual corruption ; but since 
both #§ and 2] are used indiscriminately on the bronzes, 15 must be recognized 
ав в genuine feature of the archaic language, which we are not yet in a position 
to explain. The distinction between 27 and $f, 3 appears first in the Shyjing, 
where the words are used as follows .— 


п he 4 
Transitive verb + object . s éd 5 46 
Transitive verb without object : . 17 س‎ 1 
Intransitive verb . : : , . — — d 
18 5 58 


In Shy No. 209/6 4j $$ 5] zc is " Don't interrupt it; prolong it” (see 
265/5, where # “ discontinue " is contrasted with 5|). In 305/3 25 F SA Ti 
commentators disagree as to whether =f means “ me ” or “ give ” (see Karlgren, 
BMFEA. xviii, p. 196); the latter, less popular, view is evidently correct : 
* Don't give them misfortune and тергоо?” (so Jeng Shyuan 35 $$ +: Bf, 
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Baste Sinologtcal Series, iv, p. 1952, and Wang Yünjy 25 3€ Xt BH, Syhbuh- 
beyyaw jT, p. 17a). In the obscure passage 156/1 2] + 47 Fx, although +-- 
is a transitive verb (= 3), it must be admitted that 77 would not be expected 
as object. Karlgren (BMFEA. xiv, p. 239) translates: “ Do not let us serve 
as soldiers and go in ranks and be gagged. 

The exception recorded in the table is 191/4 3& f] 98 4b. 27 [8] BF 
“You do not inquire, you do not give office. Do not cheat the noble men” 
(Karlgren). Here Jeng Shyuan (op. cit., iii, p. 968) reads 5k for 27, and Wang 
Yiinjy (& { Ж Aj ut. sup. 4$ + p. 34) regards 77 ав an expletive, both 
understanding the passage “ If you do not question and investigate them, the 
people will cheat their superiors ° (which incidentally also brings out the force 
of the ЭВ = Æ zz) Wang Yunjy takes this view because, judging by their 
context, the two lines might be expected to be continuous in sense. It must be 
admitted that both these attempts to dispose of the 27 are quite unconvincing 
(see Karlgren, BM FEA. xvi, p. 74). But it is interesting to note that Ju Chiifenq 
(Ж & DS d] uh. 1994, p. 1541) records a binome *wjwor-MIWANG, variously 
written in Juangizyy (3j . . . ©), Hwatnanteyy (24 Pi), ete., and actually 
written 27 FE] in the Howhannshu (Hg Hk f, Syhbuhbeyyaw J. 90, p. Зв). It 
is used for “© vague, obscure, formless ” in Taoist contexts—a meaning which 
is not so remote from “ delude, deceive ” as to exclude the possibility that it 
is the same word. 

In the Four Books 77 occurs thirty-one times :— 


Analeots. л S ж 
Transitive verb + object А Я . — 3 Б 
Transitive verb without object i ‚и ب‎ — 
Intransitive verb . | А ; سے س‎ 2 
without verb . t. — 1 س‎ 
pE“ not have” . " , . — 4 س‎ 
11 8 Tc 
Menoius. 

Transitive verb + object : 1 — 6 

Transitive verb + indirect oti at 
+ object, or 5) А — — 4 
Transitive verb without obj eii ; . 18 — 1 
| 19 — и 


The only other case of 27 in the Four Books is of some interest: f BÉ 
B, Wi Ж BA. JF D Hi HR À (Jongiong, Legge, 394/4 Do not do to others what 
you do not wish done to yourself). Here, as in the previously quoted Tzwoojuann 
339/2, the object x is hidden both in Ж and in 4g. The one exception in 
Mencius :— 
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161/8 4j $ Z X Don't destroy it 1 
seems аб first sight to be particularly striking. Boi in a number of texts which 
distinguish 3g and.4g fairly consistently from Ж and Jf, examples with > 
as object form а remarkably high proportion of the few exceptions, for 
example :— 

Mencius, Legge 410/8 35 34 > Ж not as good as him. 

Jongtong, Legge 389/4 ў} 5 Z Æ% not-lose it. 

391/3 Ж 38 BZ À This is what I would not do. 

Juangtzyy, HY Concordance 11/4/67 В, Ze, MW 8 > X “It’s not worth 
talking about" (Giles, Chuang Tzu, 2nd edition, 1926, p. 316). 

16/6/19 He 3t F Z h —, dE 3B AT Z 4h, — “For what they cared for 
could be reduced to one, and what they did not care for to one also ” (Giles, 
p. 73). 

87/31/42 (Giles, p. 420) 4X. 27 KR 52 if you are careful not to associate with 
them. 

Shyuntyy R 38 1# Cb ЮЖ dE إلا‎ 18 ME ع3‎ [88 Ж Ж Sonteiow Icho 
Kanseki Kokujikat Zensho ,عل‎ p. 642) B by mi 9m 2, А KR xm ow om À Ж 
2. 44 “ How can thinking of things and comparing them be as good as looking 
after things and not losing them?” (H. H. Dubs, Works of Hatintze, 1928, 
p. 183). 

Tarngong (Couvreur, Гл Ki, p. 116/6, 9) 2 2 À HE Е E À Just во as 
to have nothing to regret from it. 

116/11 #8 zz m X not forget them. 

Mohtzyy, HY Concordance, 30/18/22 x Wü JR 38 zc 1 m B AN “The 
big states . . . therefore did not like it or favour it” (Y. P. Mei, Works of 
Motse, 1929, p. 104). 

92/49/84 $8 JE 3B zc n at, “ It is not that Cho is ignorant "' (Mei, p. 254). 

Yihjing HY Concordance, 26/42/ э $& (Z. D. Sung, Тем of Ys King, 
1935, p. 182) 27 fA] = Z& Don't question it. (But, as has been mentioned already, 
the Yihjing may use 77 indiscriminately.) 

Although 2] is used indiscriminately in the genuine books of the Shujing, 
it is rather surprising to discover that the eight examples in the spurious books 
(generally attributed to the third century A.D.) are all equivalent to gk z^. 
All these examples come from two books, the k B # and the Ж Bii :— 

1 Mencius, Legge 131/8 Z7] ЖЕ HK IRF is not an exception since f means not “ snatch, steal ” 
but “snatch from, rob”. In Mencius E is never followed immediately by the thing stolen, but ° 
by the person or thing.robbed. 


E.g. 135/9 1% Ж Ft Б. FF They rob their people of their proper times. 
272/4 # ifj Ж 27 Killed and robbed him. 


306/9 {$ Ж ОЖ "EE Л The frugal do not rob men. 
423/10 $ رالا‎ < WE I Ж XZ Ê Twist your brother's arm and snatch the food from 
him. 1 


-Consequently 27 ж JE FF means " Don't rob them of their proper times ". The fact that 
ررك‎ is used here, but $i in the immediately preceding parallel 4g SE FC Wẹ (131/7) is 
natural since [ff can be the direct object of 4k but not of Ж. 

VOL. XIV. РАНТ 1. 10 


KE EK, EH FER EF 
fe ROK ع‎ UID DE BRD 
XE. E RF E RF, ME قد‎ JF 58 
RE LR EU 85 E A عدت‎ 
Ж, ЖЖ HE tc, Dd À Ж E. E 


56/7-57/1 R Z 


л E Ai 
BK ل‎ Z A Ju Ж, FD 


62/1-3 $& 38 < В A W, Jb 


E BR. 

541/149 E EL, 8 BK, W Ж Bk 
Ж) À Ж ЩЙ, ФЕ {К ЗУ dE EX, E PF 
ИВ, Ж ЛП À Mi A ЖЬ 
Ж OR ZE FE Bb, BH E 27 BO 
FHA, ШЕ Ж. 


A. 0. GRAHAM— 


LEGGE’S TRANSLATIONS. 

“ Admonish yourself to caution, 
when there seems to be no reason for 
anxiety. Do not fail in due attention 
to the laws and ordinances. Do not 
find your enjoyment in indulgent ease. 
Do not go to excess in pleasure. In 
your employment of men of worth, let 
none come between you and them. 
Put away evil without hesitation. Do 
not try to carry out doubtful plans. 
Study that all your purposes may be 
with the light of reason. Do not go 
against what is right to get the praise 
of the people. Do not oppose the 
psople to follow your own desires. 
(Attend to these things) without idle- 
nass or omission, and from the four 
quarters the barbarous tribes will come 
and acknowledge your sovereignty." 

“ Caution the people with gentle 
words ; correct them with the majesty 
(cf law); stimulate them with the 
songs on those nine subjects—in drder 
that your success may never suffer 
diminution." 

* Do not listen to unsubstantiated 
words; do not follow undeliberated 
plans.” 

“The king said, ‘ Keun-ch'in, do 
you give their full development to the 
great lessons of the duke of Chow. Do 
not rely on your power to exercise 
oppression ; do not rely on the laws to 
practise extortion. Be gentle, but with 
strictness of rule. Promote harmony, 
by the display of an easy forbearance. 
When any of the people of Yin are 
amenable to the laws, if I say 
‘Punish’, do not you therefore 
punish ; and if I say ‘Spare’, do not 
you therefore spare.” | 


It will be noticed that in the first and fourth passages 77 is clearly contrasted 
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` with 4& and F5, so that coincidence can be ruled out. The forger uses 38 indis- 
criminately like his model. In the case of 47-we can only suppose that he 
habitually used it in contrast with BE or ФЕ, and owing to its comparative rarity 
failed to notice the different usage in the original Shujing; or else that in 
these two books he happens to be reproducing earlier, although not genuine, 
material. To investigate the date at which 77 and #4} ceased to be distinguished 
is beyond the scope of the present article. Such an investigation would be 
useful to establish a terminus ad quem for at any rate the two sections in which 
is used. 

In Juangizyy, a text which (like the original Shujing, the Yehjing and 
Mencius), never uses HE, 27 occurs seventeen times :— 


Transitive verb without object 12 
Transitive verb with object 7 2 
Transitive verb with other object . 1 
ZH Я 5 2 
Intransitive verb — 

17 


The two cases with Z have been mentioned already. The other exception 
is 62/23/20 27 {# Ye FA RE 8 л “Let no anxious thoughts intrude” (Giles, 
op. cit., p. 297), where 2] is presumably a mistake for the 36 which takes its 
place in another occurrence of the same phrase a few lines earlier (62/23/17). 
In the puzzling phrase 7g رع‎ it is not clear whether or not the verb is 
transitive :— 

HY Concordance 60/24/24 A À 7g B, À, fk 9 Ф = 58 ‘If your 
Highness will only abstain, that will be enough. Cultivate the sincerity that is 
within your breast” (Giles, p. 316). 

67/24/54, 57 25 EL АЙ m ДЗ p ° “ There is no alternative, it must be Hsi 

Peng” (Giles, p. 322). 

In Mohizyy both negative imperatives are especially frequent. The following 

table excludes :— 


(a) Compounds—fE 75, Ж Hf, and its variants. 
(b) Quotations. 


(c) Examples in the Jing, and two other obscure passages ; HY Concordance 
75/44/20 and 104/63/18. 


| 7 WW 

Transitive verb with object . ; . 2 BI 
Transitive verb withoutobject  . . 91 1 
Intransitive verb : Я ; . — 6 
ВЕ“ not have ” . : A А Jy eT 8 
33 46 
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The exceptions are :— 

27/16/62 27 А 38 BR $ خثر راط‎ БИ PJ “Without partiality to their relatives 
and brothers " (Mei, op. cit., p. 94). 

102/62/31 pj = R ^F zc, пак, P DA WR EE VH R Ф 

In the latter case there is a variant Py for ><, which makes it tempting to 
punctuate | 

LU ZE F Z 0 ЕВ ЧЛ... Keep it alight with two bellows and do 
not leave it. Put in spears... 

In the compound # # (ME Hk, BE Bk, HE 77, ete.), common in MoAtzyy 
and Goantzyy, the HE does not act as a negative (see Wang Niannsuen, E 4 
Ж, WWE HE. + Z —, p 44). But it is interesting that in the seventeen 
cases where Jf is used in this compound the verb is always intransitive or 
transitive with an object, while the single case of 27 implies an unexpressed 
“== 

64/32/19 (Mei, р. 177) FE 27 fik Ж ‘If they strike it" ; compare the im- 
mediately preceding té ¥ ~ (in 97/52/76 HE 27g #à “ Don’t let them be 
burned", 27 is negative). 

To sum up :— 

(а) In the archaic language (Bronzes, Shujing, possibly Yihjing) 27 is not 
distinguished from the other negative imperatives. 

(b) In all other pre-Hann texts for which full concordances are available 47 
means BF Z, and is clearly contrasted wish Hf. 

(с) The case for regarding it as a phonetic contraction of Bk + z is the 
same as that for j = Ж + Ж. 


1In E HK Vu Rf (08 X À Jn) edition) 


The Main Features of Cambodian Pronunciation 


By EUGÉNIE J. A. HENDERSON 
(PLATES 1-3) 


HE pronunciation here described is that of Mr. Keng Vannsak, a young 
Cambodian born at Kompong Chhnang. 

The words quoted in illustration of the text are shown both in Cambodian 
script and in a simplified phonetic transcription based on that of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association. Where it has been considered useful, a more 
detailed transcription in general phonetic terms has been given in square 
brackets, All examples have been checkéd with a second Cambodian, Mr. Keo 
Mongkry, and where his usage differs from that of Mr. Keng, this has been 
noted. ` 

As Cambodian spelling is not yet stabilized, the spellings shown here are 
based on those used by Mr. Keng himself, and on those contained in a series of 
readers which I understand are widely used in Cambodian schools, and which 
may therefore be expected to exert some influence upon future practice. These 
spellings do not always agree with those shown in Guesdon's Dicttonnatre 
Cambodgien-Français. The Cambodian script is, I believe, unfamiliar enough 
in this country to justify the attempt that has been made to indicate the most 
important links between spelling and pronunciation in my informants’ usage. 

It is proposed to confine this study in the main to the phonetic description 
of the word in Cambodian. Certain phonological postulates have been found a 
necessary preliminary or adjunct to the phonetic statement. Such postulates 
include the structural formule of syllables and words (pp. 150, 170-1), and 
the junction patterns for extended initials (pp. 165-8). 


GENERAL FEATURES 
The characteristic word-forms of Cambodian are monosyllables and 
disyllables of certain given patterns, which will be described in some detail. 
The basis of Cambodian word structure is the syllable. A syllable may 
consist of (1) в consonantal initial, either simple or extended, (2) a vowel 


1 Tt should be noted that the symbol y is used in the transcription for the palatal semivowel, 
and not j as recommended by the I.P.A. 

2 The differences in usage lay chiefly in (1) the realization of the registers, and (2) the use 
in rapid speech of alternative forms such as those described on р. 172. Mr. Keng, as a 
philosophy student with hterary and dramatic leanings, was aware of and interested in language 
from both the philosophic and esthetic standpoints. His style of utterance was in general 
more deliberate and controlled than that of Mr. Mongkry, who as a atudent of economics was less 
concerned with language for its own sake. The two styles complemented each other wall 
Mr. Keng’s style was helpful in that the different voice quality and manner of utterance of the 
two registers were clearly, sometimes startlingly, recognizable, even in fairly rapid speech, whereas 
Mr. Mongkry appeared often to make no distinction other than that of vowel quality. On the 
other hand, Mr. Mongkry’s style of utterance was valuable for the case and naturalness with 
which the alternative pronunciations proper to rapid speech were forthcoming. 
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nucleus, (3) a consonantal final, and (4) it carries the implication of one of 
two voice registers. The consonantal final may be absent but, as the term is 
used here, a syllable must by definition comprise an initial, a vowel nucleus, 
and an inherent voice register. In certain disyllabic -words the first syllable 
has strictly limited variations of initial, vowel nucleus, and final, as contrasted 
with the full variation proper to other syllables. Syllables of restricted variation 
will be referred to as “ minor syllables ", those with full variation as ‘ major 
syllables’. Using the initial letters of the syllable components as abbrevia- 


tions, the structural formula of major syllables may be stated as :— ÍYN Gy 
R 
that of minor syllables, in which a final is obligatory, as :— ey : 
i vn f 


The Cambodian monosyllable, which is always of the major pattern, has 
an extensile initial element. Variation of this initial element in accordance with 
certain given patterns is one of the principal means of binding together groups 
of words with some common semantic feature. 

Cambodian disyllables are of two patterns, viz. :— 

R R 


penso x nm E 
I VN (F) I VN (F) 

(b) A minor syllable followed by a major syllable, with stress on the latter, 
Le.: TE AM PE M 

iwm f I VN (E) 

Disyllables of type (a) may for convenience be referred to as major disyllables, 
those of type (b) as minor disyllables. Minor disyllables are very frequently 
members of a meaning group, along with simple and extended monosyllables, 
as wil be demonstrated later.  Disyllables of this type are intermediate 
structurally between the extended monosyllable and the full or major 
disyllable. They cannot, however, be conveniently regarded as yet further 
extensions of the monosyllable since the first syllable may sometimes carry 
an inherent register independent of that of the second. 

The following series of words gives a preliminary view of these different 
structural types. Further examples will be found in the later sections of this 
study. 


(a) À sequence of two major syllables, i.e. :— 


Monosyllables' Disyllables 
Simple Extended Minor Major 
e [pà vé DRE 
cam precam boncam cammi:l 
* to await, keep “ to watch one “ to pledge ” “to wait to 
watch ” another ” Bee " 


* I am indebted to my colleague R. Н. Robins fcr his suggestion of the terms “ major” 
and “ minor " to describe these two syllable types. 
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. . Monosyllables Disyllables 
Simpls ` Extended Minor Major 
tfi zn Uf Ani? 
Кат khnast bopkavt Казат 
“ to be born, “ waxing of moon” “to produce, give “to grow” 
grow ” birth ” 
тала 
komnavt 
“birth ” 
sa san ЫШ 
de:k phde:k bonde:k 
“to go to bed, “ to put to bed ” * to lie down, go to 
to sleep ” bed ” 
йолт 
domne:k 
e sleep 35 
Ty rope але 
ватт psaym sgnsasm 
ce wet LE] с to wet 5? “ dew HJ 
алалы 
somnavm 
“ humidity - 
THe REGISTERS 


The Cambodian “ registers ” differ from tones in that pitch is not the primary 
relevant feature. The pitch ranges of the two registers may sometimes overlap, 
though what I shall call the Second Register tends to be accompanied by lower 
pitch than the First Register. 

The characteristics of the first register are a “ normal ” or “ head ” voice 
quality, usually accompanied by relatively high pitch. 

The characteristics of the second register are a deep rather — or 
* gepulzhral"' voice," pronounced with lowering of the larynx, and frequently 
accompanied by a certain dilation of the nostrils. Pitch is usually lower than 
that of the first register in similar contexts. 

The register of a syllable is closely bound up with the vowel nucleus of that 
syllable, the two being mutually interdependent in a way that will be shown 
hereafter. 

In sentences the word registers are modified according to intonation and by 
emotional factors. Register may be used, as in many other languages, to 
express emotion, and when this happens the emotional register may overlie 


1 See Passy, “ Sons du Français,” § 59. 
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the lexical register, much as in many tone-languages intonation may overlie 
lexical tone. 


Tue REPRESENTATION OF THE REGISTERS IN CAMBODIAN ORTHOGRAPHY 

To the Cambodian reader it is the initial consonant symbol of a syllable that 
determines his pronunciation of the syllable on the first or second register, with 
the vowel reading appropriate to that register. As a general rule, those symbols 
which correspond to surds in the Sanskrit alphabet signal the first register in 
Cambodian, while those corresponding to Sanskrit sonants signal the second. 
This correspondence between surds and sonants on the one hand and voice 
register affecting the whole syllable on the other, is potentially of no little 
importance for historical language studies, and may be compared with the 
relationship in Thai between voice, tone, and aspiration, and with voice and 
voice quality in Tibetan and Burmese. It must be pointed out, however, 
that to some extent this representation of the registers is misleading in modern 
Cambodian since diacritics may be added to entire surd or sonant symbols to 
signal a register other than that normally to be expected. Words having such . 
diacritics are, however, relatively rare, and a high proportion of them are 
easily recognizable as of foreign origin. 

The Cambodian alphabet is read as shown below. The “ inherent vowel" 
in Cambodian is back, open, and rounded on both registers, and is here repre- 
sented by o for the first register, and 5 for the second. à is rather closer and 

“more centralized than ә. The pronunciation of the initial consonant sounds is 
described in some detail later. 


® 3 f w $ 
ko kho kò khà yd 
0 8 Hu aU 3 
сә cho сд chd po 
N # $ pnr an 
do tho ta? thd no 
Di 0 9 ñ B 
to tho td thd nd 
Uv й n ñ 5 
bo pho pd phd md 
w Ў 07 ? 

yd rà B và 

АТ {л HI "8 

80 ho lo ә 


1 See pp 162-8. 
2 Mr. Mongkry pronounced this symbol dd. Asked for a word in which it ocourred with this 
pronunciation, he was able to cite a personal-name, #9 dite. 
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It will be seen that the Sanskrit voiced and voiceless consonant symbols 
do not always correspond with what would in Western descriptive phonetics 
be regarded as voiced and voiceless consonant sounds in Cambodian to-day.! 
It will also be observed that the absence of a series of retroflex consonants in 
Cambodian enables provision to be made in some instances, without recourse 
to diacritics, for the spelling of syllables on both registers, e.g. 27 no beside 
8 nd er lo beside ru 13. 

In extended initials with two or more consonant symbols, the reader can 
work out by rule which symbol is to be taken as indicating the register. In 
some borrowed polysyllables the register sequence is held to be determined 
by the first syllable and it is not usually found necessary in such words to use 
diaerities to show that the register of the post-initial syllable is not what 
would in other circumstances be expected from its initial consonant symbol. 
Thus АЛАЛ “room” (cf. Sanskrit gala) is read sala, and not salió ав 
would be expected if it were compounded of two native monosyllables. 


Tur VOWEL NUCLEI 


Open Syllables 
_ The vowel nuclei which may occur in open syllables on the first register 
are the following :— 


е ае 19 
а ay шө 
0 ао чә 
о 


е as iniff/ ke “renown”, th? de “to sew”, is not very close and is 
slightly centralized. 

а asin UN ha “to open wide", 07م‎ ka “action”, is open and mid 
(rather than front or back) in colour. 

о asin Ast во “ воша”, HT do “ to exchange ”, is not very close, and 
is somewhat centralized. 

o as info “joyful”, ff ko “neck”, is back and more open than 
Standard English [о:] in “ saw”. Slight closing towards o is sometimes 
audible. 

ae ав in Рә khae ^ moon ", PU thae “to take care of ” is an unrounded 
falling diphthong starting from an open vowel, rather fronter than the 
vowel nucleus a, and moving towards а fairly close front vowel. 


1 Since Sanskritic terminology is still used to describe the Cambodian syllabary, my informants 
were perplexed to find that some sounds that they are acoustomed to call “ voiceless” are 
regarded as “ voiced” in Western phonetic terms (e.g. Cambodian d and b), while some of those 
they call “ voiced ” are “ voiceless” to us (e.g. the plosives of the second register). 
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ay 


ao 


ie 


me 


ue 
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as in ff tar “ (particle) ", th bax “if”, is an unrounded falling 
diphthong, starting from -an open vowel of approximately the same 
tamber as a, and moving to a half-close unrounded back vowel, which 
is slightly centralized. 

as in $3? khao “trousers”, [007 cao "rogue", is a falling diphthong 
starting from an open back unrounded vowel and moving towards 
a fairly close back rounded vowel. 


as in 3 bie “playing сата”, 3 khie “to scrape", is an un- 


rounded falling diphthong, starting from a close front vowel and moving 
to a more open central vowel. 


as in inf tue "dwarf", is an unrounded falling diphthong, starting 


with a fairly close unrounded back vowel, and moving towards а more 
open centralized vowel. 


as in bue “swamp”, 37 khue “brain, marrow", is a falling 
diphthong, starting with a well-rounded close back vowel and moving 
towards a more open vowel, which in contrast. with ie and шә is not 
usually perceptibly centralized. Light uvular friction frequently accom- 
panies the final element in this diphthong, which then strikes the Western 
ear as a sequence which might be represented [u:x] in general phonetic 
terms. 


The vowel nuclei that may occur in open syllables on the second register 


are the following :— 
i ш à le 
è Y б шө 
È à te 


н, 


e» 


as in M ci “mint He a рї “two”, is a fairly close unrounded front 
vowel. 


as in [fi kè “people”, 19 tà “(particle)”, is а half-close unrounded 
front vowel. 


as in Ёл pè “offerings to the devil ”, Pa kè“ crop (of a fowl)”, is а half- 
open unrounded front vowel. | 

as in nọ chù “to be ill ”, Y rù “(particle)”, is ‘a fairly close 
unrounded back vowel. 


as in seus cht “ wood ", تمع‎ 1¥ “ above ”, is a half-close unrounded back 
vowel, 
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à asin gs cù “ sour", 9 pù “ paternal uncle”, is a close rounded back 
vowel. 


as in fM kö “ bull, cow”, tt? pô “ overflow ", is a half-close rounded 
back vowel. 


о, 


ò — asin/W kd “to heap up”, $7 yd “ upourved ", is а half-open somewhat 
centralized rounded back vowel. 


The brief general descriptions already given of ie, me, and пә apply also 
to 3o, ùo, and de, but do not take into account the different vowel “ colour” 
inherent in the registers, which ensures that no vowel nucleus of the first register 
can ever have exactly the same quality as a vowel nucleus of the second register, 
no matter how alike their general description maÿ be apart from the question 
of register. Е | 


Examples of words in ERTA ùo, and te occur are :— 
St nie “ function, duty ”, m) pie “retribution ” ; si] cite “to believe”, 
1н) ine “ conceited ” ; Я? kie “ grain, ear”, is olo “row, line”. 
Closed Syllables 


The vowel nuclei which may occur in first register syllables before a final 
consonant (here represented by F) are as follows :— 


e:F aeF Е 
Long { кЕ атЕ шәЁ 


o:F &oF uoF 
oF 
F oF (eF) 1 
Short { Ы 
аЕ oF 


The “long ” vowel nuclei are not as a rule perceptibly different in quality 
from their counterparts in open syllables. It should be observed, however, 
that there is a strong tendency to diphthongize e:F and o:F, especially before 
final k, во that fr de:k “ to go to bed" may be heard as [deik], and үл bork 
“to add up " as [bouk]. Before т] the tendency is not so strong, and is especially 
weak in the case of 0:Е. Diphthongization is not usually perceptible in such 
words as 26 kho:y “ hollow ”, HE дол) * coconut palm ”, ete. 

The following are examples of words containing the ten long vowel nuclei 
in closed syllables :— 


1 Found before final h and 8 only. 
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eF: геу? le:v "button" tare sen “centime ” 
aF: hè da:v ** sword ” Unt ham “ форто- 

. hibit ” 
oF: aye 80:m “ to ask ” 08 kon * child ” 
oF: MU do:p “bottle” č sg om * to escort” | 
aeF : Pen chaek “forked, In taen “to make 

Е cloven ” пр” 
ахЕ: ИЛ havy "already" үбү kavp “to gather 
handfuls ” 
aoF : fo baoo “ to pull ms taoy ** to clutch, 
up" 57 hold on to ” 
ЮЕ: i Je siom “ Siamese ” in Jo hiep * on the 
point of" 
mer : raf В khuen “ (flower) (No other example found) 
bed 3» 
Е: an uet * to SU chuel “to go to 
» a LE] 
boast burn 


The remaining vowel huclei are of markedly shorter duration than the fore- 
going ten, and have no counterparts in open syllables :— 


YF as in Ут dsk “to drive”, ДЛПУ syl “ moral precept” is a fairly back 
half-close unrounded vowel. Before the finals с and р a front quality is 
usually heard.* Before t and p pronunciation is considerably more open 
than before other finals, the quality in words such as Ў? bst “ to shut ” 


and tig hyp “box, case”, often being very like that of a back variety 
of Southern English [a]. 

aF asin MT Кар “tocut”, mn ban “ to shoot ”, is a short unrounded open 
vowel, of a rather front quality, i.e. nearer to French [a] in “ patte ” than 
to [a] in “ pâte ”. 

oF asin 30 khop “ hooked ”, HS phony “to fall in (a hole)”, is a rather 
open back vowel with fairly strong lip-rounding. Diphthongization 
towards a closer back vowel is noticeable before final k, as in А72 sok 
“serene, peaceful". Labialization of syllables containing this sound is 
often very strong, so that sok (above) may be heard as [soukp], ош hoy 


7 п 
“ to rise up ” as [hor], U8 pon “ as much ” as [p"on]. 
1 Mr. Mongkry gave his “ colloquial ” form of this word as rlop. 
* Cambodian orthography usually records this front quality by spelling words with final yp 


or ҰС with the front vowel symbol f, e.g. OD (see table on page 161). The sound, though e- 
like in quahty, ıs shorter than e:F. 


1 
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oF аз in ff kot “to note", АЛО sop “ to pump ”, is a short very open 


rounded back vowel. 


eF a short half-open front vowel, occurs in limited distribution before 
final h or s, as in [08 or Рог ceh “ to know ", Paras ses “ remainder ". 


The vowel nuclei that may occur before final consonants in syllables on the 
second register are the following :— 


LF 
Long { 6:F 
ЕЕ 


ў ШЕ 
ston | ا‎ 
ЇЕ 


ШЕ 
oF 
o:F 


ioF 
шәЁ 
üoF 


Of these the first eleven are long as compared with the last six, and do not 
usually differ noticeably in quality from their counterparts in open syllables. 
Before final k and д, however, 8:F and &:F are generally diphthongized towards 
a close front vowel; thus sfr pé:k “ extremely ”, P756 тёк “to carry with a 
pole", and #1 vè: “long”, may be heard as [peik], [reik], and [vein] 
respectively. Similarly, о is often diphthongized towards a close back vowel 


before k, though less frequently before y. Examples are given below of words in 
which the long vowel nuclei of second register closed syllables are found :— 


i at 


èF: tnt рёр 
EF Pec kèm 
ШЕ: i85 гіш: 
uF: 1907 mèl 
uF: QW pito 


ieF une yiom 
der : 2i tU  niumoy 
ùoF guy cley 


“ to dig ” 
ce pucker 35 
“ edge » 


¢ to 
25 


massage 
* to ead LE 


LA 1 to help LE 


9 


“aunt” 


“ novice ” 
ce to 
separate ” 
« slow ر9‎ 
“ to per- 


ceive ” 
“ fo 0 29 
e 
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The six short vowel nuclei are described below :— 


ФЕ 


dF 


ÈoF 


work 


as in af nùk “to think ae Pau vil “to turn", is a short close 
unrounded back vowel. Before final o and p, as in (UD line “to 


immerse ", Fm tiup “to buy”, or after a palatal initial, as in Ё ой 
“near ”, prohunciation is markedly fronter than in other contexts. 


as in 56 mim “before”, من‎ pùt “ malingering ”, is a short close well- 
rounded back vowel, showing some tendency to a diphthong before 
final k. Ап especially open quality is sometimes heard before final t 
and p. 

is a short close unrounded front vowel, occurring before final h, as in 
t68 nih “ this ". 


as in t? mbet “mout Р; nn tol “ tongue-tied ”, is a short diphthong, 
usually falling, but may also be pronounced rising [09], starting from 
a half-open back rounded vowel and moving towards a more central 
open vowel, with less lip-rounding. Labialization of the beginning of 
the diphthong is frequently so strong that a labial on-glide is heard : 
thus 76 tden “ to reach ", MAT kdos “ to dig up ", TIAS ròdas “to rake”, 
are heard as [ton], [k"dehf], and [r"deh"] ! respectively. 


as in (nf p&ek “to wear”, J^ vèon “compound”, is a short 
diphthong, starting from an unrounded half-open front vowel and moving 
towards a more central one. The starting point of the diphthong is slightly 
closer than Standard Southern English [ee] in “ air”. 


1 


as in tn? pwoh “stomach”, rus lwet “to extinguish ", is a short 
diphthong which may be pronounced rising [we] or falling [de], and 
which starts from a close rounded back vowel, and moves towards 
a more open and central vowel. The acoustic difference from teF is 


very marked, and is illustrated by such pairs of words as guy tüel 


“mound ”, PA tel “ to prop up". In the first of these words there 
is prominence and length on the first element of the diphthong, and 
the final consonant is short: [tu:el], whereas the second word is pro- 
nounced with prominence on either element of the diphthong, which 
is always short, and the final consonant is perceptibly longer than in the 
first word, viz. either [twel:] ог [tiel:]. 


DIFFERENTIATING FEATURES OF THE VOWEL ALTERNANCES 


The features which differentiate the terms of the vowel alternances on either 
register are summarized in the following table :— 


1 For pronunciation of final 8, see page 169. Mr. Mongkry always pronounced nas [rbh]. 
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Finst REGISTER SECOND REGISTER 
Note.—No distinction in symbol is made between VN and УМЕ ш this table. 








Unrounded | Rounded 
Front Back 
Close e 0 1 ù ù 
Front Back 
Open to| ae ат ао à 0 
Long (oper | close 
and olosed Open & 9 3 Y ò 
syllables) | j FS EY EM 
Front Back Front Back 
Close to ie wə uo io шә йә 
ореп 








Unrounded | Rounded Unrounded | Rounded 


Front Back 


Short Close à) Ww 2 
(closed 
syllables wa 
only) 
Open to (“м 39 





~ = “in complementary distribution with ” 
( ( = rare; of restricted ocourrence only. 


The differentiation front/back, as distinct from unrounded/rounded, 
is comparatively rare. In the short alternances it only comes into play by 
consideration of the very restricted terms eF and iF. 

In relation to the VN of the second register, those of the first are in general 
more open in quality. This relationship may be expressed diagrammatically 
for the long VN, thus :— 


i ù ù | 
e ê 0 0 
ае È * 3 ao 
a 88 0 


Typical also of the first register are the narrow closing diphthongs in which 
there is a glide on to the final and distinctive (though not always most prominent) 
element. The short alternances are remarkable for their predominantly “ back ” 
or “ dark " character on both registers, and for the centring diphthongs of the 
second register. 


| 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE VOWEL NUCLEI IN CAMBODIAN ORTHOGRAPHY 
The Cambodian primer from. which a Cambodian school-child learns to read 
begins with the following senes of vowel signs which are uttered on the first 
register as shown below :— 
wo ROS E À оң оңо oh ош] m) 
H U of 
9 а (е?) xy* (v!) ¥ (0?) о ue аз шө io 


edm Їн Im ua Т Яо HO mM He o gH яг 

е ae ву? ао av* ош* om* am* ah* өһ* oh* 
There follows a second series of signs, differing from the first only in the 

modifying “hair” over the vowel support #, and in the addition of #2, 

which are pronounced on the second register :— 


a ы, و‎ a ы 
pom È À F S m م‎ g a я) in) T 
> je (P) 1 (ш) à (i) à әз & w Ý 
o o o a 
Pp De т 197 F # й ss imp Hs ge 
BO dy* 0. y^ ùm* jom* خسم‎ ëoh* êh* ih* dhe 


The above two lists differ in several respects from the statement already 
made of the vowel nuclei proper to open syllebles, v does not normally occur in 
syllables on the first register, but is occasionally found in onomatopæic words. 
Those utterances marked with an asterisk are held for the purposes of phonetic 
analysis to consist of a vowel nucleus and a final consonant. Some of the 
pronunciations of spelling-forms corresponding to the Sanskrit representation 
of visarga and anusvara are artificial “ syllabary " pronunciations; that is to 
say, they are different from the pronunciation of the same orthographic con- 


о, 


ventions in actual words. For example f “ to bear a grudge ” is pronounced 


kim not бәш, while A) “to protect" is pronounced kòəm not kéem. Of 
the remaining sounds, those in round brackets are of very rare occurrence, 
and appear to be restricted to a few borrowed words, principally of Sanskrit 
origin. The Cambodian tendency 1s to avoid short vowels in open syllables 
and. very frequently adopted words with sich syllables are “ naturalized ” 
either by lengthening the vowel, or by closing the syllable with a stop. Thus 


"eno ko(?!la:p “ rose ", is frequently pronounced ko:la:p, and may be written 
КШ accordingly. Compare also #87 cinivok [ої:їпйө?] “ grandparent” with 


Sanskrit and Pali janaka, y [s bottrvy “daughter” with Sanskrit pus. 


The spelling of the vowel nuclei in closed syllables follows a pattern which 
is dependent upon the final consonant symbol as well as upon the vowel symbol 
itself. This may perhaps be most simply demonstrated in tabular form, as on 


page 161. 
1 See page 173. 






TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE CAMBOD 
NUCLEI IN CLOSED $ 


SPELLING OF VOWEL 




















First REGISTER SECOND REGISTER 
Examples of Examples of Examples of 
Spelling Usual Unusual Unusual 
Realization Realization Realization 
001 | f$ kog gs lah 
# dom 
яп) ар 
СОО | ant вар 
бо | йе ак fig ch 
co 20 khop 
? 
ce ER cho:t 
y U 
00 
rf a nat 
fcc | NS Pharm 
ic Jo un je hiop 
C/O 2 B khurn 
tcc | EWR дек | иле het, im vpn 
! haet : 
[82 nih 
Алт ваер 
| OM crp 
Poo | Pom baek | Pasas ses 
IMO | sms daot | газ koh гле nùh 
f [2 tioh 
CIC 78 tay 
00 fUU sop ave chip 
UD Tap 
90 {йо 
oc qs bat nn  rèok 








. 3 Cand Û stand for consonant symbols. Initial О stands for any consonant or consonant group 
which imples pronunciation on the first register, and initial Û for any consonant or consonant 
group implying the second register. Final С inoludes visarga and anusvara marks, 
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THE INITIAL COMPLEX 
The initial complex of a Cambodian syllable consists of those consonantal 
elements which precede the vowel nucleus of that syllable. The following 
symbols are used to represent the simplest combination of these elements that 
it appears useful to examine at the level of this present study :— 


Occlusive pb td е k ? 
Nasal m n л д 
Semivowel v rl y 

Sptrant 8 h 


Each of the seventeen symbols used above represents one relatively simple 
initial pattern which will henceforth be caled a simple sntital. Combinations 
of these seventeen symbols will be used to represent more elaborate patterns, 
which will be referred to as extended intitals. 


The Simple Initials 


(1) Occlusives 
Symbol Examples Brief Phonetic Description 
р tory pé:k “ extremely " Voiceless unaspirated bilabial plo- 


sive. More commonly associated 
with 2nd than with 1st register. 


b ME bam “to have" Voiced bilabial implosive. Very 
rare on 2nd register. Implosion is 
indicated on kymograph tracings 
by an absence of the typical plo- 
sive "peak", or by a slight 
“trough”. See Р]. 3,1, for a 
tracing showing a trough. 

t tg? tiny “ to go” Voiceless dental plosive, with rela- 
tively wide area of contact, often 
extending from tip of front incisors 
to behind first pre-molars. (See 
PI. 1, 1.7) 


d f dap “to chisel” Voiced post-alveolar implosive. 
For contact area see Pl. 1, 2. 
Kymograph tracings regularly 
show absence of any “ peak”. 
See Р]. 3, 2. 


1 See J. В. Firth, * Word Palatograms and Articulations,” BSOAS., xi, 1948, and J. R. 
Firth and H. J. F. Adam, “ New Techniques in Kymography and Palatography,” BSOAS, xiii, 
1949. 





1. 75 " 197 bo: kom ішу 2. 175 HU ИЛИ maon dop havy 
“ Don't go." * It’s ten o'clock." 











a p 
3. iU) MU hav chap 4. M 5 rem 5 aer kom bonkdap khnom 
7 
“Fly quickly." * Don't give me orders.” 
5. At US ?av¥y nih boi) 6. IRS m$ nf: 34 khme:n khma:n komro 
* What's this ? " | khvr 


“ Difficult children lose their tempers 


PALATOGRAMS OF UTTERANCES BY Mr. KENG. 


PLATE 2. 





| 
— 


ч 


8. 55 aT ij ae si Pavey 





" What are vou eating ? " 


U‏ يا 








4 
"d . 
س‎ $ “а. 
9. ion UA bark bot 10. ñ 08 (18 kom bo: pwen 
“To begin a stanza ” “ Do not pay the tax." 
11. 5 CK f kom tha Эзу 12. 5 ths aer tha ?vy 
" Don't say anything." “ What do you say ? " 


PALATOGRAMS OF UTTERANCES BY Mr. KENG. 


PLATE 3. 








On AANA Waaa 


KYMOGRAMS OF UTTERANCES BY MR. MONGKRY. MOUTH TRAOINGS ONLY. 


1. UÉ bom “brother”. 2. #т dsk “ to drive”. 3. erp tap * against the 
| tide ”. 
4. яг) thin “anguish”. 5. tft Кату “ to lay one’s 6. uw kbnary “ pillow ”. 
à head ”. 
7. fru kba:l “head”. 8. Wis pärt “ to touch”. 9. js chkae “ dog ". 


10. 271978 lgkhaon “ drama ”. 


(1) Ocolusives 
Symbol 


6 


(2) Nasals 
m 


n 


A 
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The Simple Initials 


Examples 


Brief Phonetic Description 


oì саш "to learn by Voiceless palatal plosive, with wide 


heart ” 


Pre kèm “edge” 


tte maoy 13 hour » 
183 nih “ this” 
em pdem “a mixed 
salad ” 


MI mio “ function " 


area of contact, often extending 
from front incisors to back of hard 
palate, with “ pool ” of no contact 
in centre of palate, roughly col- 
lateral with first molars. Wipe- 
off did not always start at front 
incisors, sometimes at canines 
only. Occasionally a palatogram 
did not show complete closing of 
contact area behind “ pool ". Very 
extensive wipe-off, with central 
* pool" of no contact was found 
to be typical palatographic picture 
of words with palatal initials. (See 
Pl. 1, 3) 

Voiceless velar plosive. 

Weak glottal plosion is usually 
heard in fairly deliberate speech at 
the beginning of any word written 
without an initial consonant sym- 
bol, and is regularly used at the 
junction of such words with a pre- 
ceding word. If these circum- 
stances stood alone, it might have 
been simpler not to include ? 
among the initial consonants, but 
its occurrence in such words as 
Anm 8?a:t “ clean ”, 2 som?a:t 
“to clean " is decisive. 


Bilabial. 

Dental. (See PI. 1, 5.) 

Palatal. (РІ. 1, 4 shows p in 
second place. See remarks relevant 
to all palatal initials in description 
of o.) ١ 

Velar. Palatal on-glide to front 
vowels may be heard. 
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The Simple Initials 
(1) Occlussves 
Symbol Кайр Brief Phonetic Description 
(3) Semivowels 
v Ten vin “ to twist Labial semivowel, less strongly 
(rope) ” voiced than English [у] in most 
contexts. Pronunciation is some- 
times bilabial [w], at others there is 
light labio-dental contact [v]. My 
informant appeared to have a 
slight preference for bilabial 
articulation before front vowels, 
and labio-dental before others. 
r ffi riee “ reign " Strong lingual roll, with back 
alveolar contact. (See PI. 1, 6.) 


1 ТАЛА 18:К “ master "' Post-alveolar lateral, with band 
of contact sometimes as far back 
as the second pre-molar. (See 
PI. 2, 7 where 1 is in second place 
of an initial group.) Mid to rather 
dark resonance. 

y ш уй “along Palatal semivowel of vigorous 

time " articulation. Before close vowels 
there was sometimes complete 
closure. 
(4) Spirants 

8 a si “eat” Voiceless post-dental sibilant. (See 
PI. 2, 8.) 

һ ПЛ hay “ to fly” Vigorous aspirate 

(f) My principal informant sometimes used a voiceless labio-dental fricative 


in the word vs уол) "flock", but said that v was also used. 
U 


My second informant only recognized v as a possibility. 

It should be noted that, in so far as it has been possible to test this by 
palatography, register appears to have no effect on the contact area of con- 
sonants. - 

The Extended Initials 

Each of the simple initials constitutes an initial complex consisting of one 
* place ” only.t The aspirated plosives ph, th, ch, and kh occurring by them- 

1 See J. R. Firth and B. B. Rogers, “The Structure of the Chinese Monosyllable in a 
Hunanese Dialect,” BSOS., vid, Part 4. 
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selves at the beginning of а word! are not classed as simple initials since in 
certain pairs of words the occlusion and aspirafion of the initial appear to be 
separable morphological elemente ; e.g. 


38 Кыят ^to become angry ", nus komhvy “ anger ". 


T'wo-place Initial Sequences 


I. (a) Occlusive—occlusive П. (а) Nasal—occlusive 

(b) » nasal (b  , —nasal 
(с) »  -—8semivowel (с), —semivowel 
(d) »  —spirant (d) ,, —spirant 

П. (a) Semivowel—occlusive IV. (a) в —occlusive 
(b) Т —nasal i (b ,, —nasal 
(c) 5s —gemivowel (c) ,, —semivowel 
(d) js —spirant (d) ,, و‎ 


It will be observed that an aspirate may not occur in the first place of the 
sequence nor after s. 
_ The junction of the two places in the sequence may be marked by :— 


(i) aspiration (Junction pattern ChC) 
(ii) a vowel sound (Junction pattern 090( 
(Ш) no perceptible intervening sound (Junction pattern CC) 


h Aspiration linking two occlusives in a two-place initial sequence is not 
to be confused with the aspirate in initial ch, kh, th, and ph, which are inter- 
preted as two-place initials of type I (d), with the junction pattern CC. 

9 In slow or careful style the linking vowel has the quality of the 
“inherent ” vowel of the syllabary, that is to say it is long, open, rounded, and 
back (9 or à according to register). In fairly slow conversational style a shorter 
vowel is used, while in rapid speech а short central vowel without rounding may 
occur. The symbol g is used for this linking vowel to distinguish it from vowel 
nuclei such as 9 and à which it may resemble in quality in a given context. 
The decision to regard ә as anaptyctic rather than as a vowel nucleus (i.e. 
syllabic) was reached after consideration of the following facts :— 

(a) The initial consonant patterns ChC, 090, and CC appear to be in com- 
plementary distribution; _ 

(6) in colloquial style 9 is always unstressed i in relation to the following 
vowel nucleus ; 

(c) in some words with a voiced continuant in the first place of the initial 
sequence usage recognizes both CC and 090 as possible. An example is the 
word for “food”, which may be spelt disjunctively SY or conjunctively 


1 The qualification “ ocourring by themselves at the beginning of a word " 18 necessary as 
aspiration after a ploarve forming part of certain initial groups may be a prosody of junction, 
and is treated separately. See pp. 165-8. See also Е. Martini, “ il phonologique du cam- 
bodgien," BSL., xlii, 1948. 
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ae My principal informant pronounced this word mho:p, and used the 


ав spelling. Не recognized, however, a possible pronunciation mgho:p 
which is that used by my second informant, and appears to be that indicated 
in Guesdon's dictionary. Since ә is not & vowel nucleus, words in which it 
occurs are regarded not as disyllables but as extended monosyllables.* 


The Pronunciation of Two-Place Initial Sequences 

Type І (a)*.—In sequences of two homorganic occlusives the junction 
pattern CeC is used. Where a voiceless occlusive is followed by a voiced one 
CC (with release of the first occlusive but no vocalism) is frequently the pattern 
chosen, but 090 may sometimes be used. The pattern for a sequence of two 
heterorganic occlusives is ChC. Cambodian spelling usually shows linking 
aspiration by using the symbol for а voiceless aspirated plosive for the first 
sound, but is not consistent in this respect. 


Examples : np къал “head”, 2 chkae “dog”. (Cf. Pl. 3, 7, 8, 9.) 

(b) In sequences with a nasal in second place the pattern is СЬС. 

Examples : 3 khnom “I”, rmm thnaot “ palm-tree ”. (Cf. Pl. 3, 5 
and 6.) 7 

(e) With r in second place the pattern is CC. 

With lin second place it is ChC. 

With v or y (which is rare) usage varies, but ChC appears to be the most 
common. 

Examples : (во krip “ enough ", 5 pblè “ light ”. 

? 


(d) Where the spirant is h, the sequence is pronounced as an aspirated 
plosive. Its junction-pattern may be stated as CC. (Cf. PL 3, 3 and 4.) 
Where the spirant is в, it would be difficult to distinguish CC from СЪС, and 
I prefer in consequence to treat this junction as an example of the CC type. 
Cambodian spelling implies sometimes an unaspirated, sometimes an aspirated 
first element, but the distinction appears to be purely orthographic. 

Examples : ITE psavm “to wet", 3 Û Квас “sand” 


Type IT.—m is by far the most frequent occupant of the first place in these 
sequences. The junction pattern used is either CC or 090. 


Examples (a) SHI той ог mecù ‘(a condiment)” 
(b) gm mnis or 292908 “man” 
(0) 3 ші “ betel ” 
(@) SUT mho:p or mgho:p “food”, гер msay “ Яоцг”, 


1 See definition of a syllable on p. 150. 
2 See p. 165, where the types of two-place imtial sequences are set out. 
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Type III.—The junction here is generally СС except where 1 occupies first 
place, in which case either 090 or CC may be used. 
Examples : : 1 
(а) L^ rodyv “season و“‎ 2 1?9 “ beautiful " 
(b) 7147 rgnobs “harrow ”, UE Imğ:m “ sufficient” 
(c) Ай lovio, lvio “ fig-tree", ий rglóg ‘excessive " 
(d) РАЎ vessk — "spring"; UNS laham “ to weep bitterly ". 
It may be remarked here that y is not found in the first place of any two-place 
initial complex, and is of comparatively rare occurrence in second place. 


Type IV.—The junction pattern here is CC except where s occurs in second 
place, when 090 must be used. 


Examples : 
(в) Pasg sdaey “ clear, vivid” AD s?ait “clean” 
(b) ago snop “ pump ” ing e spiom “ silent ” 
(с) (n sre:k “ be thirsty ” an svrt “tofade” 


(d) UAU вәво1 “ to fluff пр” 


Grammatical relations may sometimes be observed in pairs of words, of 
which one is a simple and the other an extended monosyllable, e.g. : 


teru давої * to punt ” ropes thnaol ** punt-pole ” 
UU sop “to pump » AU snop T: pump 2 
nas rods “ to rake ” IDAS гәподв “ rake ” 
Pon baek * to break " Pan phnaek “fragment” 
RU kary  ‘“torestone’s [30 khnavy “pillow ” 
head ” 
ит de:k “ to go to bed » т phde:k “to put to 
n 5 
bed 
# تم‎ duel “ fallen ” Ий phduel “ to fell” 
: 
Hey dol * to arrive ” oe phdol “ to lead up 
to 3? 
Three-Place Initial Sequences 


Two main types can be discerned here :— 
Type I.—Occlusive—occlusive—semivowel. 


1 This word was unknown to my second informant. 
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The second occlusive and the semivowel are linked as in two-place initials. 
In all the examples of the type so far encountered the occlusives are homorganic 
and are linked by و‎ as in the two-place initials. 


Examples : nên peprüt “ to behave ”, nan kekhvok “ dirty ”. 


Type IT.—Occlusive—semivowelconsonant. 
The occlusive and the semivowel are linked as in two-place initials, the semi- 
vowel and the other consonant by .و‎ The occlusive is always voiceless. 


Examples : [se predo:o “ to compare ”, {тув krgmuon “wax”. 


It is interesting to note that in rapid speech Mr. Mongkry pronounces 
words of this type without the semivowel, viz. [рә@о:о, kemuoen]. In this 
style of utterance: therefore we have sequences of occlusives with other ecn- 
sonants which are kept distinct from the two-place initials already described 
by the use of a different junction pattern, namely 090 instead of CC or CRC. 

Compare : І 

PL) pdxt “ to touch " with pedo:e (for pr&do:o) “to compare”, 


kbnom “I” with kemuon (for kromuen) “ wax", 


„бао 


же phtéeh ' house" with рөїёөһ (for [ome pretéeh) “ to 
d meet ”. 


The word rutas lekhaon “drama” appears to stand by itself in that it 


has a three-place initial sequence semivowel—occlusive—spirant. See Pl. 3, 
10. This exceptional structure leads one to speculate upon the probability of 
its being а loan.! 
Тнк FrNALS 
A Cambodian syllable may be closed by one of thirteen consonantal finals, 
which are represented as follows :— 
Occlusives : 


p e t 
Nasals : m p n J 
Semivowels: v y 1 
Spirants : в h 


Occlusives and Nasals 
The final occlusives are voiceless and release of the contact is usually, though 
not invariably, maudible. A curious feature of the pronunciation of words 
with either occlusive or nasal finals is the final homorganic group of oral followed 


by nasal that frequently occurs in connected speech. Thus tron “ master” 
may sometimes be heard as Пор] or [loùkğ], têw “tuber” as [mi:bm], We 
“ ancestress ” as [йо:йп], with light faucal plosion. 


1 For a discussion of the relation between loanwords and “ exceptional structure " see 
“The Phonology of Loan-words in some South East Asian Languages”, in Trans. Phl., 1951. 
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e and 1j represent a palatal stop and a palatal nasal. The palatograms of 
words containing these finals show much the same wipe-off as for the palatal 
initials. In rapid connected speech the fricatite palatal element is not always 
readily perceptible. The principal auditory feature distinguishing the finals 
c and t, or p and n, appears to be the general “ clear ” effect produced by 
dorsal contact as opposed to apical, together with the palatal on-glide that is 
very frequently heard, especially after back vowels. 

t and п represent an alveolar stop and nasal. А comparison of 
palatogram No. 1 in Pl. 1 with No. 9 in Pl. 2 and of No. 5 in Pl. 1 with 
No. 10 in Pl. 2 demonstrates that final t and n have & more retracted point 
of contact and a less extensive area of wipe-off than initial t and n. Contact 
for final t is nevertheless further forward than for d. (See pals. 2 and 9.) 

k represents & velar or glottal stop. My informants were not conscious of 
any difference in articulation here, but appeared to favour a glottal stop after 
the open vowel nuclei of the first register, o:F, oF, a:F, &F, and after the centring 
vowel nuclei on both registers, e.g. ieF, ioF, &oF, woF. Pronunciation was 
very fronted after e:F in my second informant's usage, and he was aware of 
this. 

A glottal stop was usually preferred in borrowed words whose Sanskrit 
forms have a short open syllable (see p. 18); but the symbols #, 5, Y, 0, 
which correspond to Sanskrit short initial $, short initial и, у, and | were fre- 
quently pronounced with velar stops: [vk, ok, rürk, lirk.] 

represents а final velar nasal, sometimes with а remarkably fronted 
articulation as can be seen by a comparison of pals. 11 and 12 on PI. 2. It 
may be noted here that in rapid conversational style, words such as £88 nih 
" this? were sometimes pronounced [nihy] with a final oral/nasal group 
such as has been described for ló:k, mŸ:m, and dm. (See p. 168.) 


The Semivowels 
1 represents an apical post-alveolar lateral of mid to fairly dark resonance. 
Palatograms ghow contact over the same area as initial 1. 
v represents a semivowel, usually of labiodental rather than bilabial articula- 
tion, and accompanied by velarization.? 
y represents & palatal semivowel of vigorous articulation. 


The Spirants 


в represents в final voiceless sibilant with narrowing at a point somewhat 
further back than for initial s. h represents final aspiration. These two 


1 In Mr. Mongkry's own words: ‘ Ca tare sur le D [c9]." 
3 In Mr. Mongkry’s pronunciation labial articulation is sometimes absent, so that one hears 
[ur] or [y]. 
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finals do not appear to be kept apart except in careful reading style, 
when a written final U ог vtsargg is pronounced with a strong aspirate of a back 
resonance, while a written final ^J is pronounced [-h*], i.e. the same as the 
preceding final, but with a slight sibilant off-glide. There is a strong tendency 
in natural connected speech for words with either spelling to be pronounced 
with a final aspirate. My principal informant felt that the two “ ought" to 
be kept apart, and he always distinguished them in careful utterance. 


DISYLLABLES 


The patterns of minor and major disyllables as set out carlier i in this study 
(p. 150) are repeated for reference here :— 





Minor Disyllable Major Disyllable 
(Lack of Stress) (Stress) 
R R R R 
Ранма ee —— 
i wn f I VN (EF) I VN (F) I VN (F) 
Minor Disyllables 


The first syllable of these words is always a minor syllable, the phonetic 
characteristics of which may be described as follows :— 


(i) The initial alternance is restricted to simple oral initials only ; 


(ıi) there is always a final consonant, and that final consonant is always a 
nasal ; 


(iii) the syllable is unstressed in relation to the syllable that follows ; 


(iv) for each register there is a vowel nucleus, determined by the style of 
utterance and by phonetic context, but no vowel alternance. For the second 
register the appropriate vowel nucleus is WeF before n and p, ùF before m 
and y, for all styles of utterance except the very rapid. For first register syllables 
the vowel nucleus is oF before all finals for most styles of utterance. In very 
slow style it may be о:Ё. In very rapid speech a centralized and unrounded 
vowel may be pronounced. (There may also be structural changes, which will 
be discussed later.) The vowel nuclei of minor syllables are transcribed WeF, 
VF, oF. 

The second or major syllable of this class of word appears to have full 
variation of initials, vowel nuclei, and finals, although there is some preference 
for a simple initial. Since the first syllable could be regarded from one point 
of view as a form of extension of the initial of the second, this is what might 
be expected. 


1 Note the gradual progression from simple monosyllable, through extended monosyllable 
and minor disyllable, to major disyllable. Between the stages there is only a relatively small 
structural difference. There 1s no sharp boundary between monosyllable and disyllable. 
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Examples of minor disyllables are :— 


pens boncoh * to incrust ” татар konda:l * middle ” 
ED . sgnthdep. “to scold ” en fi bonchà | “ to raise ” 
nen ponl:k “shoots” ш boghavy “ фо complete ” 
rans додат “ to ask in ema twenlp “ай” 

" marriage "' 4 E 
пото kondaio — “ a large ant ” oi Js conkioy “lamp ” 


Minor disyllables frequently stand in grammatical relation to either 
simple or extended monosyllables.! 


Examples : 
rcu ph?axl “startled ” DTA bay?arl “ to startle " 
zw khlah “bolt” nes konlah * to bolt ” 
D phir “light” SA . bomphlù “ to illumine ” 
98 tim “тре” UÉ bontüm * to mature” 
UU saym “web” аладјә sonsaym “dew” 
[es ortal “ brilliant ” ñ qv koperül “ornaments ” 


Two features common to the ‘examples of minor disyllables given so far 
are to be noted :— 

(i) Register is “ free ”, that is to say, the register of either syllable is inde- 
pendent of the other ; 

(ii) where there is what we may call a “morphological dividing-line ” 
in the word it is at the junction of the two syllables. 

There is, however, an important sub-class of minor disyllables in which 
the register of the first syllable is dependent upon that of the second, and in 
which the morphological element is infixed rather than prefixed. A further 
feature of this sub-class is the very restricted alternance of initials in the second 
syllable. The structural formula may be stated as :— 


R 
کے‎ E 
Í vn fi VN (P) 


Where the monosyllabic partner of a word of this pattern haa a two-place initial, 
the major syllable of the disyllable begins with the consonant found in second 
place, and the minor syllable with the consonant found in first place. Where 
the monosyllabic partner has a simple initial this will be found as initial of the 
minor syllable while the major syllable in all examples encountered во far begins 
with n. The register and vowel nucleus of the monosyllable and major syllable 


1 See page 167. 
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are the same, while the register of the major syllable regulates that of the minor 
syllable. The following are examples of this class of word, each being preceded 
by its monosyllabic partner :— ` 


АЛЕ s?a:t “ clean ” AME som?a:t ^ “cleanness ” 
38 Еһ] “tobeangry” fine kgmhyy * anger " 
D sdaey “dazzling " АЙЫ  somdaon ‘to show off ” 
йл chlweh “ to quarrel " Het cÿmlwèh “a quarrel” 
mn thl&ok “ to fall” балп tüml&ek “to fell ” 
[ge oroit “ to reap ” | (j comro:t * harvest ” 
Ba kùt * to think ” RES kümnàitt “thought ” 
рв ùn ° — "togive" tgs | cimnùn “gift” 

5 | phlà * light " (adj.) n8 pwenl “light” (n.) 
52 khve : “ crooked ” ib kogve “ ankus ” 


In a few words of the “ prefixed ” type the register of the second syllable. 
appears to be governed by that of the first, e.g. ru vil “ to turn” су 
bonvyl “ to stir”. 

Alternative pronunciations in rapid speech for monosyllables with three- 
place initials have already been discussed." There are similar alternative 
pronunciations for many minor disyllables, as is shown below :— 

Pron. tn speech of Pron. in very 


Spelling Meaning moderate speed rapid speech 
IBE “ dew ” sgnsaym [nsavm] 
ий "wel? < ondoy [ndo:g] 
nes “ bolt ? konlah [kolah] 
name “ (kind of insect) ” kgnla:t [kela:t] 
Ü AN “to send out ” boncyp [peer] 
515 | "lamp" cankior [сееп] 
DEAN “ stake ” bagko:l [pokô:1] 
918 “ river” twonlé [tolê] 
emm $ | “ a fruit" twenldap [tolèep] 
LE “ basket (for earth) ” bankî [paki] 

# rans “ to snatch away ” dondaym [tef a vm] 


1 See p. 168. 
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Here we have structural differences between the two styles of utterance, 
the rapid form being an extended monosyllabje with a two-place initial. The 
initial occlusive in the monosyllable is always unvoiced, and the link with the 
consonant in second place is the special one already discussed," which enables 
the speaker to keep apart such forms as khlah “to bolt.” and kelah “ bolt”. 
[nsaym] and [ndo:n] are perhaps to be interpreted as examples of the CC 
junction pattern. 


Major Disyllables 
These words are not subject to the structural restrictions and phonetic 
variations proper to minor disyllables. When uttered in isolation they are 
pronounced as a succession of two monosyllables of a pattern already described. 
(No attempt is made in this study to deal with their behaviour in the sentence.) 
Among major disyllables are included such words as :— 


vate pontae * however " y вов  ponmam “how many" 
ms kambst “ knife ” © уйш?хту — "toory" 

AMA piba:k “ difficult " Po 9f  baetük “meal” 

UN suosdvy “ fortune ” An ворра * to resolve ” 

ne [9 komerry “daughter” os [ae bompro:s “elder brother" 


It is also convenient to class here the many disyllabic rhyming and allitera- 
tive expressions, such as :— 


NENNE ca:n-kba:n “ erockery " nm kdog-kdan “ (clatter) " 
1 
ntm riey-niey “higeledy-  Pnnimn k?aek-k?aok “ (cackle) " 
piggledy " = e 


inf m8 khme:y-khma:y “ children " (9 (9 pram-prry “delightful ” 


Polysyllables 

All native or naturalized Cambodian words appear to be either monosyllables 
or disyllables. There is, however, a relatively small number of polysyllables, 
usually of Pali or Sanskrit origin, in the language. Such words are for the most 
part confined to literary usage. Their phonetio structure differs from the char- 
acteristic word-patterns so far described not only in the number of syllables 
but also in the admission in isolative style of [0°], [à?], [1?], and [e?],? and in 
the introduction in quicker style of & length distinction in the VN of open 
syllable, Le. Û, 6, f, 8, and à, beside the relatively long u, o, i, e, and a 
of native words. In my informants speech the glottal stop in these 
“literary " words was a stylistic feature only and was not interchangeable 


1 See pp. 165 ff. 3 Beo p. 160. 
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with a velar stop+; it has therefore been transcribed in the examples 
given. below with the symbol ?, and not with the symbol k :— 


Sanskrit or Orthographic 


Рай form ? form Pronunciation 

prahita, purohita ortiz  ba?raohst or bäraohvt “family priest ”’ 
calacala ONDU co?lacol ог cdlacol “ unsteady "' 
karunā ATAM korü?na ог kôrüna * pity " 

anubäla HEMA &?nü?piol or anäpiel “ adolescent " 


Many words of polysyllabie Sanskrit or Pali origin, especially those in 
common use, are recast in monosyllabic or disyllabic form, sometimes in 
complete conformity with characteristic Cambodian patterns, sometimes still 
proclaiming their foreign antecedents by the presence of short open syllables 3 :— 


jivita Hm civit “Ше” 
samtana "Uma sonda:n “ kinship ” 
vitakka Tan vitok “ to think ” 
Sapatha АЈ sj sbot “oath ” 


The palatograms here reproduced are for the most part not word-palato- 
grams but phrase-and sentence-palatograms. (See J. R. Firth, “ Word-Palato- 
grams and Articulation,’ BSOAS., ХП, 3 and 4.) These were found particularly 
valuable in investigating the speech of the informant in question, since his 
very vigorous articulation wiped off nearly all the chalk on the palate in some 
of his utterances of single words. Of word-palatograms, J. R. Firth has said 
that “they are used for the abstraction of articulatory contact and possibly 
also of movement from suitably selected words taken as whole utterances " 
(op. cit.) The same may be said of phrase- and sentence-palatograms, except 
that here the “ whole utterance " is a phrase or sentence, and we may perhaps 
expect to be able to abstract even more movement than from word-palato- 
grams. Bearing this in mind, it is interesting to compare, first pals. 11 and 12, 
and then pals. 4, 8, and 12, which all represent utterances containing the 
word аел. 

1 Cf. p. 169. 

з For a discussion of the relation between loanwords and “exceptional structure” see 
“The Phonology of Loan-words in some South East Asian Languages ", in Trans. Phi., 1951. 

3 For some of these and many more examples of Sanskritic loana in Cambodian, see E. 


Ménétrier, Vocabulaire Cambodgien dans ses rapports avec le Sanskrit et le Pali, Phnom Penh, 
1933. 


Ibn al-Tiqtaqa and the Ta'rikh-i-Jahan-Gushay of Juvayni 
By J. A. BOYLE 


AD Ibn al-Tiqtaga direct access to the Ta’rikh-+-Jahdn-Gushdy? He 

twice quotes it by name and there are two other passages ! for which it 

must have been his source; but the question is whether he made use of 

Juvayni's work at first hand. That he knew Persian is evident from his twice 
quoting Persian verses.* Of these the following are also in Juvayni?: > 


شاها می گرا جه بر خواهد خاست 
وز مسق هن زمار جه بر خواهد خاست 
شه مست و جهان خراب و دشمن پس و پیش 
ببداست که ازن ميان جه بر خواهد خاست 


$ О king, what will come of (drinking) strong wine + 
And what will come of continual drunkenness ? | 
The king drunk, the world in ruins and enemies before and behind— 
It is plain to see what will come of this ! ” ¢ 


These verses were, according to Ibn al-Tiqtaqä, addressed to Jalal al-Din 
Khwarazmshah by his court poet, whereas all that Juvayni says is that they 
were composed by some unspecified person 4 propos of Jalal al-Din’s conduct. 
But the discrepancy is not an important one, and it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that Ibn al-Tiqtaqà copied these verses from Juvayni and that, in 
consequence, he examined the latter’s work in the original. 

Let us now turn to the direct quotations from the T'a'rikh-i-Jahàn-Gushày. 
The first 5 runs as follows :— 


و قال الصاحب Me‏ الدين فى جهان كشاى ان حلقة جنکز خان کار امدها مسير 
SX‏ شهورء | 
“The Minister 'Alà al-Din says in the Jahän-Gushäy that Chingiz‏ 


Khan’s hunting ring was a journey of three months in diameter.” 
On this Ibn al-Tiqtaqä comments as follows 5 : 


1 Kitab al-Fakhri, Cairo ed. (A.H. 1817), p. 19, where the account of Wang Khan за a résumé 
of Juvayni’s chapter on the rise of Chingiz Khan (I, 25-29), and p. 20 where reference is made to 
the tales recounted about the generosity of Ogedey, his son and successor, tales which had been 
collected together by Juvayni in a long chapter (I, 158-191). 

3 op. oit. pp. 40 (the verses quoted in the text) and 291. 

? ТТ, 187. 

4 These linea have been curiously misunderstood by the translators of al-Fakhri, Bee Amar 
(p. 74) and Whitting (p. 41). 

5 op. ait., р. 48. 
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وما أرى هذا الا مستبعداً ولا مج الملوك بالصيد هذا اللهج الشديد ولا كلفوا به 
هذا AT)‏ العظيم و أطلقوا للبازياريه الاموال BAH‏ و اقطعوه الاقطاعات السنيه و سلوا 
“TI cannot help thinking this is improbable. Kings would not be so‏ 
passionately fond of hunting nor so violently addicted to it; they would‏ 
not expend such vast sums on falconers nor give them such valuable fiefs‏ 
nor grant them such easy access to their persons; nor would they idly and‏ 
vainly devote the greater part of their time to the chase.”‏ 
All this is very much beside the point. In the first place Juvayni expresses‏ 


himself somewhat more cautiously than Ibn al-Tiqtaq& would have us believe. 
His actual words are as follows :— 


* And they form a hunting ring which is a journey of one, two, or three 

months in diameter.” 
And secondly there is no question of employing falconers or of the Khan’s 
devoting the greater part of his time to the chase, because it is specifically 
stated that he and his retinue did not intervene until “ the ring had been so 
much contracted that the wild beasts were unable to move ” ; when they rode 
in and dispatched the animals at close quarters.” 

The second quotation is altogether out of focus ? : 


و قال الصاحب علاء الدين عطا ملك فى جهان حكشاى ومن ملة У‏ وضعهم 
“The Minister 'Alà al-Din 'Atà Malik says in the Jahän-Gushäy :‏ 
Amongst other things they have established the post everywhere, their‏ * 
objects being the protection of property and the speedy transmission of‏ 


news and (reports on) the development of events.’ "' 
Ibn al-Tiqtaqa comments as follows 3 :— 


وما أرى للبريد فائدة سوى سرعة وصول ДУ‏ فاما حفظ الاموال فأى تعلق له «eS‏ 


| 


“ Now I can see no use in the post except for the speedy transmission of 
news. What has it to do with the protection of property ? ” 
What indeed ! Especially when the protection of property is not mentioned 
in the original ! 4 
بسبط شد و سواتح مهات نازل از اعلام احوال‎ ме چون عرصة ملک ایشان‎ 
oS :بات‎ os di ری كرف‎ (зай وان‎ дин از غیت‎ died تود و‎ ele Lael 
(2$ در طول و عرض بلاد وضع يامها‎ 


1 I, 18, 28-24. t T, 20, 12-16. 
5 op. cit., р. 97. 4 Т, 24, 16—19. 
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“ When the extent of their territories became broad and vast and 
important events fell out, it became essential to ascertain the activities 
of their enemies, and it was also necessary to transport goods from the 
West to the East and from the Far East to the West. Therefore throughout 
the length and breadth of the lands they established post-houses (yams). 


How are we to account for these distortions? There are four possible 
explanations. Ibn al-Tiqtaqa quoted from memory, and his memory was at 
fault; he mistranslated through insufficient knowledge of the language; he 
deliberately falsified the text in order to have a tilt at the author; or he made 
use of an inaccurate Arabic translation. 

The last explanation seems the most plausible. The chapter! from which 
the quotations are taken was in fact translated into Arabic at a later date *; 
and there is no reason why some version should not have existed at the time 
when Ibn al-Tigtaqé was writing the Kitab al-Fakhri. On the other hand, his 
quoting the quatrain about Jalal al-Din Khwarazmshah does seem to indicate 
that he had direct access to Juvayni’s text; and if he had such access, the 
possibility of deliberate distortion cannot be altogether ruled out. 


1 Of the laws which Chingiz Khan framed and the yasas which he promulgated after his 
rise to power.” (I, 16-25). 

2 In the Malik al-Absar fi Mamälik al-Amsär of Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Yahya b. Faq- 
lallah al-Kátib al-Dimishqi. See Muhammad Qazvini's introduction to the Ta’rikh-+-Jahan- 
Gushäy, p. lxxx. (English translation, p. lxi.) 
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STUDIEN ZU DEN ANNALEN THUTMOSIS DES DRITTEN UND ZU IHNEN 
VERWANDTEN HISTORISCHEN BERICHTEN DES NEUEN Reicues. [By] 
HERMANN Grarow. (Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1947, 2.) pp. 75. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1949. DM. 6.0. 


In this new publication Professor Grapow makes a valuable study of a body 
of texts which have been familiar to scholars from the days of Lepsius and Birch. 
They have been published in convenient form by Sethe in his Urkunden der 
18. Dynastie, pp. 645 ff., and translated by Breasted, Anctent Records, ii, 
§§ 391 ff. ; the geographical and military aspects of the campaigns they describe 
have also been the subjects of much study, but little attention has been paid to 
the general make-up of the Annals or to their philological aspect. The present 
work goes a good way towards filling that gap. 

At the beginning of his book the author quite correctly points out that the 
records of Tuthmosis III here discussed were, in fact, not called “ Annals " 
(gmwt) by the Egyptians, but were described as the “ victories " (nhtw) of the 
Pharaoh, though he admits that the name “ Annals ” is ineradicably embedded 
in the minds and writings of Egyptologists and cannot now be dropped. These 
“ victories ” are grouped in the original monument in chronological sequence 
under "campaigns" (wdyt) which took place almost annually—fifteen or 
Sixteen in twenty years—and which are dated in regnal years of the Pharaoh. 
The first portion of the present work displays the general scheme of the Annals 
and gives some account of the other contemporary sources which supplement 
them. Ав happens so often in important Egyptian texts, there are considerable 
lacunæ in the Annals, and in his Urkunden Sethe made valiant efforts to restore 
the gaps. In the majority of cases his sometimes extensive restorations are, 
no doubt, correct in sense if not in detail of wording, but here and there he has 
almost certainly gone astray, a fact which the author does not fail to recognize. 
He also questions Sethe's action in allotting the badly damaged fragment of 
Urkunden 616-1—по in Cairo—to year 25, ie. to the second campaign. 
The stone bears no date, and the author doubts (pp. 10, 15), on the grounds of 
the contents of the sadly battered inscription, whether 1t belongs to the Annals 
at all. To me these grounds seem a little precarious, but the question could soon 
be answered if some scholar on the spot would compare the nature of the stone 
and the style of the engraving with those of the Annals. On p. 11 the author 
may be right in questioning Sethe's view that the tribute of year 32 has been 
lumped together with that of year 31, but it is quite clear that the seventh 
campaign must have fallen 1n one of these two years, for the sixth fell in year 30 
and the eighth in year 33 ; the author's remarks on р. 14 should be read in the 
light of this comment. He also doubts whether the tribute-list of Urkunden 
724-5 is to be attributed to year 39 as is done by Sethe. There seems reason 
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for his doubt when it is seen that Sethe’s text for year 40, including the date, 
is entirely restoration except for the two words [s]p snnw “a second time ” at 
the end. No wonder the author comments alike on the ingenuity and the 
unreliability of such extensive reconstructions. He also queries the restoration 
“in [year 40] ” in the following tribute-list—s.v. year 41 in Sethe—and suggests 
as alternative possibilities “in [this year] " or “ in [this campaign] ". The fact 
is that the lacunæ in Urkunden 724-8 are so extensive that a satisfactory 
reconstruction is impossible. 

In the section dealing with the distribution of the Annals on the walls of the 
two Annalensile (pp. 16 #.), I do not altogether follow the author's doubts as 
where years 25-8 once stood with reference to walls e and f. His argument as 
to the records of these four years being insufficient to occupy all the available 
space cannot carry much weight, in view of the fact that we do not know the 
events of those years or the amount of detail with which they were recorded. 
Since Sethe’s Stuck I (years 23, 40 [!], and 24) occupy walls а-о of the eastern 
hall, it seems reasonable to suppose that his lost Stücke IZ and III (years 25-8) 
once covered the whole of the remaining walls—now destroyed—for year 29 
starts at wall g in the second (western) hall. Indeed, if years 25-8 did not fill 
this great lacuna, it is hard to imagine what could have stood there, unless, as 
has been suggested, the walls in question were unfinished, and hence available 
to the sculptor only in part. From the facts pointed out by the author on his 
р. 19, it is clear that the cutting of the inscriptions on the walls was not begun 
before year 43, when it was realized that no more expeditions would be needed, 
and that therefore they were planned as a whole ; they were not cut piecemeal 
concurrently with the events they recorded. The much condensed records of 
years 29-42 occupy walls g-k of the western hall, the remaining walls being 
devoted to the buildings and offerings dedicated to Amün by Tuthmosis as 
thank-offerings for his victories. The other sources which supplement the 
Annals are conveniently noted by the author on pp. 20 ff. 

As the author points out, between Stück I (years 23-4) and Stücke V-VI 
(years 29—42), great differences subsist, the most obvious being that in the first 
section the battle of Megiddo, the king's first great achievement after attaining 
to independent power, is described in great detail, while in the other the 
historical events are merely summarized, more space being allotted to tribute 
than to fighting. The phraseology of the latter section tends to run rather on 
set lines, and the author devotes six pages (26-32) to the expressions employed. 
This is followed (pp. 32-50) by a philological examination of the texts in which 
the outstanding variants of words and the modes of expression are analysed, 
and the intrusions into the official Middle Egyptian idiom of Late Egyptian 
vocabulary and grammar are displayed. Recognizing that the Annals are 
derived ultimately from the war-diaries kept by the royal Staff, he has seen 
that the detailed account of the battle of Megiddo was probably dictated by the 
king himself, who may have supplemented the bald statements of the war-diaries 
with his personal recollection of events. The summary historical records of the 
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later years must have been condensed out of the diaries by more scribes than 
one, hence the variations in spelling and style. 

The remainder of this book is concerned with the formal character of both 
vocabulary and expressions. The similarities with other contemporary historical 
texts are pointed out, and then an attempt is made to identify the stock words 
and phrases used in the Annals, some of which are traced back to the Old 
Kingdom, while others seem to have appeared only since the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Space cannot be occupied here with a detailed discussion 
of this topic, but the many stock expressions quoted by the author display 
clearly the formal character of Egyptian historical texts ; only here and there 


do we glimpse the underlying drama. 
В. О. FAULENER. 





MUSLIM SEA-Power IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN FROM THE SEVENTH 
TO THE TENTE CENTURY А.р. By Ary Monamep Faumy. pp. xi, 195; 
bibliog. ; appendices; index. London: Luzac and Co., 1950. 20s. 


It is once again realized in our day, as it was realized by Gibbon and Reiske, 
that neither Byzantium nor the Saracen Empire can be properly studied and 
understood without reference to the other ; and the work of Vasiliev, Grégoire, 
and Canard in our generation has shown how excellently Byzantine and Arabic 
documents supplement one another. It is, therefore, disappointing that 
Dr. Fahmy attempts to sketch the organization of Muslim sea-power without 
& knowledge of Greek, and hence without reference to an enormous number of 
Greek terms and Greek documents which would have helped and illummated 
his study. It is sufficient to say that Theophanes does not even appear in his 
bibhography, and that Theophanes Continuatus, which covers the second half 
of his period, 18 referred to (pp. 72, 73) merely as “ the Continuator " (without 
further specification) “ quoted by " Brooks or Finlay or Bury. This neglect of 
the Byzantine side of the picture gives а rather comical air to the laborious 
discussion of Ustál (Gr. ordAos) on pp. 127, 128, and of Sandal (Gr. cav8áAov, 
see Const. Porph., De Cerimonüs, ed. Bonn., I, p. 659, Пері r&v cavdadAtwv 
rûv кашодёутоу Adyw rv Spouwviwy eis тду rpéxyovra . . . náp vaÿras 
ўлтёр ékdorov cavdadiov 8’... tva 8 Éyev ёкастоу cavddAov TÒ катарт:оу атой 
Kal тд keparápuov, kai дуб, kwriwv 8' kal TÒ mapaKxdmov, that 18 to say, а 
sailing-boat with four oars and a coxswain) on pp. 152-3. It also makes 
the “ comparisons ” of Saracen and Byzantine naval organization (pp. 91-6) 
quite worthless (Gelzer’s Themenverfassung is not even cited). Dr. Fahmy wisely 
attempts no historical sketch, for which a knowledge of Greek would be indis- 
pensable; but even for his main early source on organization, the Aphrodito 
papyri, he has had to rely on Bell’s translations in Der Islam, which, admirable 
as they are, are no substitute for an intensive study of the originals, in the same 
scholar’s excellent edition. 

But, in saying so much, I by no means wish to suggest that Dr. Fahmy’s 
book is worthless. On the contrary ; he has done a most useful piece of pioneer 
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research on а subject about which very little is known. When a comprehensive 
study of Byzantino-Saracen naval history comes to be written, his book will 
be an indispensable source. Moreover, limited and one-sided as is its viewpoint, 
it contains many things that are of immediate interest to the general historian : 
for example, the probable suggestion that the “ Antáliya" mentioned by 
Tabari as sacked by Leo of Tripoli in 904 is not Attaleia but Salonica (p. 62) ; 
the true estimate of the political status of Cyprus between 688 and 965 
(pp. 73-4) ; and the important passage from Maqrîzî cited on p. 119. 

Dr. Fahmy begins with a survey of his sources (pp. 1-22). He rightly 
stresses the capital importance of papyri for the seventh and early eighth 
centuries ; and proceeds to a summary of data supplied by Arab historians and 
geographers, whom he (perhaps rather arbitrarily) divides into two groups. 
Next (pp. 23-74) he gives evidence about Arsenals and Naval Centres in Egypt, 
Byria, Africa (but is Tunis in the Eastern Mediterranean 1), and Crete. Those of 
Egypt, especially Babylon (pp. 35-50), are the most fully treated ; evidence 
about Tarsus and Crete should of course be more liberally supplemented from 
Greek sources. А short chapter on Materials (Wood, Metals, Ropes : pp. 75-85) 
is followed by & summary of Naval Organization (pp. 86-114), which includes 
some useful price-tables compiled from papyrological sources (these might be 
profitably compared with the Byzantine tenth century naval estimates in De 
Cerimonits, I, pp. 673-6). Pp. 115-142 deal in the main with types of Muslim 
war-ships, a catalogue enlarged by two independent lists (pp. 149-166) placed 
in appendices, The results of this examination of types are disappointingly 
meagre and in only a very few instances can an Arabic term be identified with 
a specific type of vessel. This is not Dr. Fahmy’s fault (others have been no 
more successful than he), but is due to the multiplicity of Arabic names and 
the vagueness of Arabic usage. But a better knowledge of Greek terminology 
would certainly have elicited а clearer picture at any rate of the main types of 
war-vessel The bibliography (pp. 167-186) is especially strong on the Arabic 
side. Ап index and a list (by no means complete, however), of corrigenda con- 
clude the book. 

Dr. Fahmy’s work must be looked upon as a collection of raw material, 
rather than as an independent and final picture of the subject. That it is a useful 
collection I have already stated. Perhaps the author will one day enlarge his 
scope and give us the full picture from both sides of the Byzantino-Saracen 
border. 

R. J. H. JENKINS. 


ARABISCHE TEXTE ZUR KENNTNIS DER STADT ADEN IM MITTELALTER. II. 
Biographien, Zweite Hälfte, Glossar. By Oscar LÖFGREN. Рр. 102. Arabic 
text, pp. 173-260. Uppsala, 1950. 

Finis coronat opus. Since 1936 we have hoped to see the final portion of 

Abū Makhramah’s Tarikh Thaghr ‘Adan, the appearance of which has been 

delayed by the cireumstarices of the times. This text, like Ibn al-Mudjawir's 
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geography which Lofgren will shortly present to us, 1s one of the major texts 
for the study of Islamic Southern Arabia. To it he has appended a number of 
biographies from al-Djanadi and al-Ahdal which appear in the form of an appen- 
dix to the Berlin MS. of his text. The text itself consists of the usual biographical 
notices which form so large a part of Arabic literature, but there are many 
curious and interesting stories and allusions to the Arabian scene which render 
these biographies important source material. The quotations from medieval 
Yemenite verse, so little of which has been published, are in themselves deserving 
of study, and the analysis of the metres gives, alongside the usual classical types, 
the name Bälabäl, the Yemenite tra-la-la-la—in most of Arabia, dana-dana. 
The verses quoted under this name must be scanned according to the canons 
of colloquial poetry and not pointed as classical verse; they will then be 
discovered to have a metre which they follow correctly. These are probably the 
earliest colloquial verses yet reported from Southern Arabia. 
In general 1t may be said that the editing of the text displays the competence 
of the previous volumes, given a difficult text with little chance of comparison 
with other known works, and the glossary is in itself a work of not inconsiderable 
erudition, There are also indices of book-titles; persons; tribes, sects, and 
dynasties ; and place-names, which at last make it possible to extract the full 
value from Abū Makhramah. In some cases I am doubtful of the correctness of 
the place-names as they have come down to us in the MSS. For example 
Wadi Zadja‘ (I, 70), should certainly be the contemporary Wadi Am-Ridja‘ 
which I know well and which corresponds in description and location to the Wadi 
of Abii Makhramah. Lakhabah is to be identified almost certainly with Kawd 
Am-Sailah (cf. JRAS, 1948, p. 108 seq.), or with the surrounding ruin-fields. 
I suspect too that for Tawalik (I, 21) ‘Awalik should be read. 
Yemenite texts notably contain many difficult words, either dialectical or 
foreign, the latter entering the language through the great volume of foreign 
trade touching the coasts. The following additional references may be useful. 
Azyab, see also Hamdani, Djazirah, p. 154 where the names of the prevailing 
winds of S.W. Arabia are listed. 

burmah, a name applied to cooking-pots of a soft friable grey stone, pieces of 
which, often still black from firing, can be found on all medieval Islamic 
sites in 8. Arabia, but it has been replaced by modern metal ware. 

Hafah, see Muséon, 1960, р. 277 seq. 

dadhi, Djàhiz, Hayawan, (Cairo, 1359), I, 82, and in traditional works, Abū 
Daiid, Sunan (Cairo, n.d.), II, 130, etc. 

Ribat, in Hadramawt, a sort of school or college, sometimes training advanced 
students in the Islamic sciences. 

urdjühah, seesaw, rough wooden structures rather like the wheel at Blackpool 
may be seen at the annual pilgrimage at Shaikh ‘Uthman. From this 
passage it would seem that they are no novelty in 8. Arabia. 

Risi, “Materials for a History of Islamic Textiles," Ars Islamica, XV-VI, 
indices. 
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Süsi, attributed to Sis of Tunis, but it might originate from Sis of Khüzistän 
in S. Persia. 

Вора“, а stuff still manufactured in Shihr, cotton cloths used as fütahs. It is 
said to be so called because it has seven stripes in the pattern ; 
examples can be seen in the Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge. 

shakhs, a gold coin, у in Hadramawt mashkhas (pl. mashakhis). 

shaflit, also found in the Ahkàm al-Man‘ah (cf. BSOAS. XIII, III, 1950, p. 589) 
where it seems to mean а blackguard, or a person not of noble (tribal) 
descent. I was informed that in Aden the word shalfüt means a 
scoundrel, perhaps connected with the above. 

al-Tadjir al-Karimi, a reference to the well-known group of merchants discussed 
by various writers. ОЁ, e.g., JRAS., 1948, p. 113, Makrizi, Sulük, I, 
739, 899, II, 172, etc. 

R. B. SERJEANT. 





JEBEL Moya. By FRANK ADDISON, F.S.A. With a chapter by A. D. LACAILLE, 
F.S.A. The Wellcome Excavations in the Sudan. 2 vols. pp. xiv, 399, 
with 123 text-figures and 116 plates. Oxford University Press, 1949. Price 
£6 6з. for the two volumes. 

These magnificently produced volumes contain a report of the excavations 
made by the late Sir Henry Wellcome at Jebel Moya on the Blue Nile opposite 
Sennar between the years 1910 and 1914. The report begins with a short 
account of the setting of the operations, revealing the extent of Sir Henry's 
philanthropieal labours which were his primary object in the Sudan. The rest 
of the book is divided into five chapters, much like other excavation reports, 
but containing в good deal of useful comparative ethnographical material. 
Chapter I gives a general description of the site, and of the methods of excava- 
tion and recording. I do not feel myself competent to assess the merits or 
otherwise of this aspect, and shall therefore deal mainly with the ethnographical 
aspect of the book. Chapter II deals with the graves, and contains а useful 
detailed description of some 83 graves, accompanied by line illustrations of 
the finds from many of them which form в very helpful supplement to the 
Plates in Vol. 2. Chapter III describes the rather scanty remains of the dwelling- 
sites. Chapters IV and V deal with ornaments, weapons, and tools; Chapters 
VI and VII with the objects made of stone; Chapter VIII with the pottery ; 
while Chapter IX gives a summary of the dating and general conclusions. 

The excavations disclosed a site occupied by а people of neolithic culture 
who used pottery, beads, and a few objects of metal, and had trade relations 
with Napata to the north, and trade and cultural relations with African peoples 
to the south. In Chapter IX we are given an interesting analysis of the historical 
framework within which the site lies, centred round the rise and decline of the 
kingdom of Meroe, followed by & summary of the evidence as to dating of the 
site. The editor considers that the pottery provides less sure evidence for dating 
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than the Napatan objects such as beads and amulets from А, В, and С strata, 
which mainly belong to the period 750-509 B.c. These latter are, he feels, 
trade-goods brought to Jebel Moya before the end of the Napatan period. From 
the absence of indisputably Meroitic objects, he thinks that the occupation of 
Jebel Moya must have ceased before the Meroitic period began, i.e. с. 300 B.c., 
which corresponds with the second phase of the Meroitic period in Dows 
Dunham's “ Outline of the ancient history of the Sudan " (Sudan Notes and 
Records, 1947, xxvii, 1 seq.), when power began to be concentrated at 
Meroe, and Napata was of religious and ritual importance only. 

For the cultural anthropologist, the importance of this site is of course the 
possible affinities with the cultures of other peoples of the Sudan. Though one 
may perhaps not agree that the archeological evidence necessarily indicates 
that the ancestors of some of the present tribes of the pagan Sudan must once . 
have lived at Jebel Moya, it does seem clear that we have here evidence of 
certain cultural affinities, for wé find at Jebel Moya early examples of the use 
of such things as cylindrical lip-plugs (a term preferable, I think, to “ lip-stud ”), 
of ivory bracelets, stone arm-rings, and possibly (though doubtfully) wrist- 
knives, as well as connexions in pottery, especially with that of some of the 
modern Nuba. 

A large number of lip-plugs—some 28,000—was found, made of stone, 
pottery, ivory, and bone. They are mostly cylindrical, with a head like that 
of а large old-fashioned nail, sometimes with a similar feature at the other end. 
Many are tapering ; and the length ranges from 2 to 4 cm., though some go up 
to 6 and 8 cm., and one was as much as 13-5 cm. in length. It is suggested 
that the use of lip-plugs is correlated with the extraction of lower incisor 
teeth; but this is a moot point, and requires more discussion than is possible 
within the limits of an excavation report. To the list of tribes using lip-plugs 
should be added the Teuso, Labwor, Dodos, Karamojon, Turkana, and Suk, 
for the wearers of lip-plugs form a compact group in the Southern Sudan, 
М.Е. Uganda, and N.W. Kenya, the present-day gap between the eastern and 
western users being bridged by the former (but fairly recent) use of lip-plugs by 
the Bari, Lotuko, and Acholi. 

Ivory bracelets are perhaps not the decisive culture-element that they might 
seem from Seligman’s estimate quoted on p. 133, for the Bari and Lonarim, 
both Nilo-Hamitic peoples of the Sudan, wear them, as do the Nilo-Hamitic 
Dodos, Turkana, Suk, Sapei, Nandi, Masai, and others of the Kenya and 
Uganda Nilo-Hamites, as well ав such Hamites as the Waleka (western) Gala, 
Somali, and Kafa. The number of stone arm-rings is interesting, for the only 
people I know of who now wear such ornaments in East Africa are the Murzu, 
a negro people of Abyssinia living some 30 miles north of Lake Rudolf. The 
iron bracelet shown in Fig. 41 (1) looks as if it might possibly be a wrist-knife, 
8 weapon worn by the Lotuko, Lokoiya, Acholi, and Didiga.of the Sudan, the 
Gelaba of Uganda, the Buma-Marle of Abyssinia, and the Turkana and Suk of 
Kenya, a number of whom also wear lip-plugs. Metal objects were few at Jebel 
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Moya, and the only piece of interest (apart from the possible wrist-knife) is 
a small barbed arrow-head, overall length 5 cm., the blade and barb of which 
resemble an Anwak type from the Sudan. 

Great numbers of flaked stone implements were found, and though Mr. 
Lacaille, who reports on them, considers that a site-designation might be 
justifiable, he mercifully hesitates to add to the number of such designations 
by proposing “ Jebel Moyan "' as а new term. It appears that the Jebel Moya 
people were already in possession of a developed stone culture when they 
arrived, and that their culture has some similarity to the Njoroan culture of 
Kenya, the Jebel Moya culture being of the same Neolithic complex as those 
of other sites in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Pottery occurred in vast quantities, and the author’s conclusion was that 
on the evidence of the pottery the site might have been first occupied about 
1000 в.с., and abandoned about 400 8.6. : though in his summing-up of the 
evidence as a whole he decides that it gives less certain evidence for dating 
than the Napatan trade-godds. There seems to be little doubt that ancestors 
of some of.the modern Nuba peoples comprise one ethnic element at Jebel 
Moya, and it may be assumed, for the present, that types of pottery common 
to the inhabitants of Jebel Moya and the modern’ peoples to the south were 
brought to Jebel Moya not by traders, but by northward tribal movements. 

This book, running to 399 quarto pages, contains a good deal of material 
which is important in the comparative study of African cultures ; but though 
those less fortunately situated as regards publication may envy the means 
which allow such lavish presentation, one is left wondering whether the result 
really justifies the size and length of the book. One serious fault is the omission 
of an index, for where there is so much comparative material to handle, and so 
many names of tribes and cultures to mention, an index is absolutely essential, 
The volume of plates is good: the photographs are mostly clear, and the 
drawings well executed. One of the best features of the book is the detailed 
description of selected graves on pp. 61-96, which has already been mentioned ; 
this is a great help in studying the association of objects found. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD. 





THE SULTANATE or DELHI (INCLUDING THE ARAB INVASION OF SINDE), A.D. 
711-1526. By A. L. SRIVASTAVA. рр. xii, 522, 12 maps. Agra: Shiva 
Lal Agrawala & Co. [1950]. 

Dr. Srivastava states that this book is primarily intended for undergraduates 
of Indian universities, and that “ although it is a text book and not a research 
production, it is not a text book of the usual variety found in the market, for 
it is based upon а close study of the original contemporary sources in Persian 
and other languages with which the author is intimately acquainted ". 

But should Dr. Srivastava be allowed to have the best of both worlds ? 
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lf a textbook is absolved from the obligation to justify its statements by 
precise references, ought it not then to be moderate and consistent in its 
judgments ? There are many original and imaginative, very imaginative, 
interpretations in this book but they would carry more conviction if they were 
supported by quotations from the evidence and if they paid a little more heed 
to logic and consistency. 

Thus, on p. 39, we are told that the history of the Arabs in Sindh shows 
that the Arab adventure there led to nothing. On p. 43, however, it has become 
“ the first of a series of fateful events which led to the partition of our country 
and the establishment of Pakistan ". 

On p. 534 Dr. Srivastava states that “the chronicles [of the Sultanate 
period] do not give any indication as to what ideas the masses entertained 
about their rulers ". But on p. 102 he has already said that ‘‘ our people did 
not take kindly to the Turkish rule ", and on p. 426 that “ the sultan [of Delhi] 
had to live and function in the midst of a hostile Hindu population ". 

On p. 336 “ the government of the Delhi Sultanate was a police government 
concerning itself only with the maintenance of law and order and collection of 
revenues ". But on р. 448 “ in view of the clear injunctions given in their holy 
book, the Qur'àn, the sultans of Delhi were anxious to convert their Indian 
subjects to Islam . . . some of the over-zealous sultans such as Firoz Tughluq 
and Sikandar Lodi utilized state machinery.and funds for religious propa- 
ganda ". 

The following judgments will not strike the reader as those of an historian. 
“The Mongols, unhke the Turks, would gradually have merged in the [sic] 
Hindu society as they were Buddhists [!!] and had much in common with us, 
the Indian people " (p. 132). Then, “ the masses of the Indian people were as 
innocent and free from guilt and even from rebellious tendencies as they are 
now or in any period of our history ” (p. 252). 

Dr. Srivastava's one major attempt, on p. 491, to cite evidence for his 
judgments is not very happy: “ Besides unimpeachable contemporary 
evidence, we have unbroken tradition coming down from hundreds of years 
that the [sc] Turkish rule was oppressive. . . . Years ago the author had had 
several opportunities of hearing the comparison made by our rural people 
between the Turkish and the British rule. The British rule, according to them, 
was bad because it exploited the people economically ; the Turkish rule was 
worse ав it made unbecoming inroads upon the people's religion and honour." 

Readers of The Sultanate of Delhi may be struck by the analogy between the 
author's attitude towards history and that of the historians writing in the time 
of the Delhi Sultanate itself. There is the same belief in а determinant force in 
history outside the thoughts and actions of men themselves. For the medieval 
historian it was usually the will of God. For Dr. Srivastava it is the original sin 
of the Muslims in India in refusing to be absorbed by Hinduism “ as the Greeks, 
the Sakas, and the Huns had been absorbed ". 

Tt is clear from this book that, to the generation of Hindus which has seen 
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the birth of Pakistan, the failure of Hinduism to absorb Islam in India is an 
important historical problem. Dr. Srivastava has given a theological rather 
than an historical answer to that problem. 

Р. Harpy. 


CONCISE GRAMMAR OF THE HDI Laneuace. By Н. C. SCcHOLBERG. 2nd edn. 
pp. xx, 249. Bombay: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1950. 128. 6d. 

It would be unfair to judge from the standpoint of descriptive linguistics 
a work whose avowed aim is “to make the acquisition of the knowledge of 
Hindi somewhat easier, and the speaking of the language more correct than it 
is often heard to be". But by any standards it seems doubtful whether the 
present work is likely to fulfil its purpose. 

The author, whom the foreword credits with “a good understanding of 
phonetics ’’, lays special stress in his preface on the necessity for an acceptable 
pronunciation; but the student is not greatly assisted towards this commend- 
able goal by such statements as that “ nasalization is performed by ‘ talking 
through the nose ’, which really means to speak with the nasal passages closed "— 
some 2,000 years ago Indian phoneticians were teaching that “ ndstka-vivarandd 
Gnunasikyam”’. And to his description of the retroflex { as similar to the 
English “ sound of rt in саті” we can only reply in the words of the preface, 
* Which English ?” Mr. Scholberg rightly feels that Kellogg is out of date; but 
Grahame-Bailey’s brief sketch of pronunciation in the third edition (which he 
omits to mention) is far from improved upon by his own. 

Whilst a notional approach to grammar may have some pedagogical 
expediency, it is difficult to see what purpose is served by the author’s arbitrary 
combination of both formal and notional criteria in the case-system, where 
categories of Nominative and Agentive are distinguished on formal grounds but 
Instrumental and Ablative (-se) on a notional basis (“... we shall combine 
the two plans, thus making nine cases ") ; and the student must surely wonder 
why per and mer should both be treated as locative case-endings but e.g. 
tek as а postposition: the corresponding section in Kellogg ($ 156) is by 
contrast a model of consistency. As a sole illustration of the “Dative of 
Possession ” it would be difficult to conceive a more inept example than becce 
ko bhukh logi hoy “ the child is hungry”. 

Little attempt has been made to avoid the notorious pitfalls of the “ Per- 
fective-cum-Agentive " construction (ws-ne roți khai, etc.)—witness the 
remarkable statement that “ the object takes the nominative form of the 
Accusative case ’’. This is perhaps a suitable opportunity to draw the attention 
of Hindi scholars to Hans Vogt’s recent and stimulating treatment of a striking 
parallel in Georgian (Un aspect du problème actif-passif dans le verbe: Gram- 
maire et Psychologie, p. 128 ff.—Paris, 1950). 

The Indian propensity for categorization and subcategorization is well 
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known, and Mr. Scholberg is evidently well acquainted with the intricacies of 
the native grammatical hierarchies : but to carry them over, with their lengthy 
Sanskrit titles, into an elementary grammar of Hindi can only cause confusion. 
Adjectives are divided into gratuitous notional categories (e.g. “© adjectives of 
quality ", with the subclasses of “colour”, "condition", “form”, and 
“ attribute "), and the Sanskrit classes of compounds are set out in all their 
detail, right down to the subdivisions of the tatpurusa. Further superfluities 
in a “Concise Grammar ’” are the traditional final chapter on “ Prosody " 
(i.e. Metrics) and the eleven pages devoted to “ Sandhi”. To be sure, an 
account of the junctional features of Hindi is long overdue, but the requirement 
is not satisfied by a catalogue of rules applicable only to Sanskrit. 

Lastly, Mr. Scholberg’s chapter on Syntax begins with the disarming 
information that “ sentence structure in Hindi does not differ greatly from that 
in English. There are two essential parts to a sentence, viz. the subject ard 
the predicate "— which is hardly enlightening to the student of a particular 
language. 

The author admits that “ there is very little in the book that is original " ; 
and it is only fair to point out that this also applies to some of its ineptitudes. 
Grierson, in a description of Gujarati, has permitted himself the notable 
observation that “... the sign of the acc.-dat. is the locative of the genitive...’ ; 
and one cannot easily forget the inspired irrelevance of Hirt’s syntactical credo 
—“ Ich weiss nicht, was ein Satz ist, will es auch gar nicht wissen. Ich sage nur 
folgendes: wir Indogermanen sprechen in einer gewissen Art, und das nennen 
wir Satz, d.h. eine Verbindung von Subject und Prádikat.' The present book, 
which after all is sincere if unsuccessful in its limited aims, would call for only 
a brief and less critical notice, were it not that its survival into a second edition 
presents a serious challenge to the descriptive linguist. Political developments 
have decreed that the Hindi language shall assume & growing importance in 
Indian апа international affairs, and the need for good teaching and reference 
works is urgent. If these are not forthcoming, the linguist is partly to blame, 
since we need above all а descriptive account based on sound linguistic tech- 
niques. Such a work, though neither intended nor directly utilizable fcr 
pedagogical purposes, might prove the most effective stimulus to a more 
general revision of presentation. Until then Kellogg retains and deserves his 
monopoly. 

W. S. ALLEN. 





Tux CLASSIFICATION or THE BANTU LawGvAGES. Ву M. GurHRIE. pp. 91; 
map. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press (for the 
International African Institute), 1948. 8s. 6d. 

The relationship between languages is an extremely difficult and complex 
subject, and on no other point does a wider divergence exist between the viewa 
of the various schools of linguists. It would even be possible to make it a 
standard of methodology. It is inevitable that again and again different sides 
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of the problem should present themselves in accordance with certain pre- 
conceptions which the investigator, consciously or unconsciously, makes his 
starting-pomt. Each school discovers as it were something new in the fact of 
language. 

Thus it is a well-known fact that Meinhof, for example, attempted a classifi- 
cation of the Bantu languages according, in the first place, to their historical 
relationship as he saw it—a typically neo-grammatical way of proceeding. 
Cust on the other hand wanted to take the geographical situation into special 
account. More serious is the fact that also in the language-structure itself, 
different, relatively independent sectors can be distinguished which do not 
invariably develop along the same lines. The Bantu languages are the classic 
example of a group of languages in many of which the morphological structure 
Shows roughly the same features, but in which all kinds of important differences 
exist in the phonetic and phonological fields, differences with regard to accen- 
tuation, distribution of word-forms, etc. So the question is how to arrive at 
a sensible use of the term “ Bantu ” in these circumstances. On exactly what 
grounds is one to apply this term in one case, but to refuse it in another ? And 
how is one to deal with the relations within the group ? 

Now what is Dr. Guthrie’s method when he in his turn is trying to give an 
answer to such questions ? That is the first point for the reviewer to examine. 
Dr. Guthrie himself describes his method as “ practical’’ (27), but omits an 
explanation of this term. Considering its concrete application in his book we 
conclude that “ practical’? does not only mean the opposite of “ theoretical ”, 
but also of * speculative " ; that is to say that the author has from the outset 
declined to bind himself to any existing form of analysis or to defend or attack 
any general theory concerning the Bantu languages, or language in general. 
We may venture to surmise the influence of Bloomfield in this characteristic 
point of view. There are three points to be distinguished. 

First of all Dr. Guthrie’s method may be considered purely inductive. This 
appears most clearly from the way in which the object of the whole study itself 
is understood here by the author. “ The classification of the Bantu languages ” 
is for Dr. Guthrie more a matter of building up and establishing relationship 
than of analysis and subdivision. His manner of approaching the Bantu group 
as such is rather that of a contractor or builder for whom the whole plan of 
a building grows out of the fragments pieced together, than that of an architect 
who from the very first surveys the whole conception. The separate languages 
as the author finds them described in the literature on the subject are first 
combined into “ groups " of closer relationship. Also the “ dialect clusters ” 
belong to them. Only then are the “ groups "' taken together, as far as possible, 
to form certain “ zones”. Hence it follows that Dr. Guthrie considers only 
the “ groups ” as certain elements in his synthesis. Only the “ group ” possesses 
“a purely linguistic significance ", the “ zone” on the other hand does not 
possess it. And therefore as a whole the result thus obtained is still expressly 
characterized as “ tentative and experimental ” (73). 
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Perhaps it is even more important that Dr. Guthrie tries to approach also 
the language facts themselves in a purely inductive manner as far as it seems 
possible to him. If at all possible he holds aloof from all interpretation, and he is 
averse to all formation of system and every form of abstraction which do not 
immediately follow from the facts themselves. A typical illustration of this is 
his attitude towards the nominal class-system. It is a well-known fact that 
by no means all the Bantu classes can be regularly united to singular and plural 
pairs. There are classes in which this is possible indeed, but there are also 
others in which there is no possibility of doing this. Older authors on the 
subject, however, carried through the same subdivision in the latter case too. 
Meinhof on the other hand arranged the classes only in one long line, without 
paying any attention whatever to pairs. Every one of the classes was, and 
apparently very consciously, considered by itself. Now Dr. Guthrie takes up 
& position in between the two. He talks about combined classes when there is 
occasion to do so, but beside these he also accepts isolated “ one-class genders ” 
(18), even when their prefix agrees perfectly with one of the other signs of the 
singular or plural. (The name ''genders" is hardly well-chosen after the 
studies by W. Schmidt and G. Royen.) The principle underlying his method of 
reasoning is clearly this: it is preferable to start from a somewhat unstable 
and imperfect system rather than from a perfect, closely fitting system which 
is, however, not quite based on real facts. 

In the second place Dr. Guthrie’s method is typically synchronous. Again 
in this respect a language means to him first of all a perfectly real and tangible 
entity, not a fact rooted in history and shaped by it. There we presume to 
detect a certain combination of reaction to Meinhof's Grundmss and the 
influence of De Saussure. 

Finally we have another important point in the fact that Dr. Guthrie always 
tries to make the basis of his subdivisions as large as possible. In this sense his 
method might be called “ total ". For older authors like Bleek and Torrend, the 
presence of the typical class-system mostly sufficed to classify a language as 
belonging to the Bantu group. So the classification in practice depended on 
three or four characteristics. Following the example of Doke Dr. Guthrie 
however takes several other characteristics, grammatical and phonological as 
well as tonological, into account. Thus the total number amounts to more than 
twenty in the most favourable cases. To have extended this number of charac- 
terizing features is certainly one of the chief merits of the book. 

If one wants to trace the results obtained by means of the method just 
described it is necessary, in my opinion, to state at the outset that a considerable 
degree of agreement exists, on several more or less important points, between 
Dr. Guthrie’s classification map and those of his predecessors, viz., Finck, 
Homburger, Dexel, Doke, de Boeck, and others. Reading and re-reading this 
book (for one has to get accustomed to the special method) this impression 
becomes even stronger. Regarding the difficult problem of the classification of 
the Bantu languages it cannot be denied that the students of the African 
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languages have made considerable progress during the last few decades. The 
typically archaic character of some central groups (L: Luba, Lunda; M: 
Pimbwe, Sagwa) may be pointed out; on the other hand the different 
character of more externally placed groups like those in the North-West (A : 
Duala, Jaunde; B: Nzabi, Tio; C: Ygombe, Tetela) and the South-East 
(S: Venda, Zulu; T: Ronga, Thonga); then again the relatively slight 
influence generally of the geographical conditions on the linguistic classification. 
And finally, ав а very important secondary conclusion, the explanation of the 
fact that especially such a language as Swahili (G) could develop into a “ lingua 
franca ” in such large parte of Central Africa; it may be assumed that both 
external and internal influences have co-operated here. 

It remains just as undeniable, however, that great differences still exist 
between Dr. Guthrie's classification and the opinions of, for example, Van 
Warmelo and Doke about the relations in the South-East. Only the specialist 
of this area will be able to judge of these points. Itis a great advantage that 
Dr. Guthrie regularly makes us acquainted with the reasons underlying his 
classification. Thus the debate is made much easier. Usually a certain vague- 
ness and imperfection of definition are to be found in books desling with 
classification problems. Dr. Guthrie's book, however, is quite clear and distinct 
in this respect—whether one approves of his method or not. Considered from 
this point of view I do not doubt that it is & work which by wide orientation 
and a characteristic sense of responsibility will for many years to come lay 
the basis for further study. 

Rather than enter into more details we shall finally make some remarks on 
the method, on which not only the interpretation but also the appreciation of 
Dr. Guthrie's book depends. 

First of all then there is the (unexpressed) main thesis that the method of 
analysing language-facts should be purely inductive, as far as possible, and 
that especially every synthesis of them within certain grammatical categories 
should be avoided, as long ав the nature of the concrete language-forms does 
not directly and immediately occasion it. One may grant that in this respeot 
a former generation of linguists proceeded in a more or less haphazard way and 
especially that they were too quick to resort to psychological or logical cate- 
gories, that is to non-linguistic categories. Thus the independence of the 
science of language has been endangered. So Dr. Guthrie's thesis, which 
originated in America some decades ago under the influence of positivistic 
behaviourism, may be accepted as а reaction. The only question is, however, 
whether the reaction in its turn does not go too far. A concrete sound-form 
considered as an isolated fact does not possess any linguistic value. Only 
through the category to which it belongs does the sound derive its function 
within the prevailing linguistic system. Under all circumstances the physical 
sound is subordinated to its function or meaning, and not conversely. In other 
words, one should proceed with the utmost care in these cases and take all the 
circumstances into account in order to come to a well-justified decision. 
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It may, for example, be accepted when besides the usual corresponding 
singular and plural Bantu classes Dr. Guthrie also assigns a place to the “ one- 
class-genders ”’, as already stated above. At any rate the distinction between 
the singular and the plural categories in the Bantu languages is quite different 
from this distinction in, e.g., the European languages. Which is the prevailing 
- form, however, is not yet known. Hence it only testifies to a reasonable caution 
if those things which do not certainly belong together are left apart for the 
present. 

But when Dr. Guthrie goes so far as to deny any correlation between the 
classes and the group of personal names (16) the problem becomes considerably 
more difficult. It is undoubtedly correct that this correlation is not binding. 
In many Bantu languages a class like mu/ba also contains, for example, non- 
personal names besides a series of personal names, whereas there are a great 
many personal names which belong to another class. On the other hand there 
are several other languages in which the mu/ba class is exclusively reserved for 
the group of personal names. And what is more: it may be pointed out with 
a large degree of probability that the modern classification presents the reaction 
to a former phase of development of the class-system in which the personal 
names were even surrounded by a particularly wide periphery of non-personalia.! 
In this way the genus homo was hable to be neglected, as it were. And the result 
was, very consistently and reasonably, a new class set apart exclusively for 
the words directly related to it. In all those cases it is evident that the group of 
personal names should act as a very positive and powerful element in the 
structure of the class-system. And it appears to me that too great an amount 
of caution would not be wise here, if one should want to cut off all connexion 
between these two poles. 

For the Africanist who is well-informed on the literature of his subject 
Dr. Guthrie’s “Classification ” will in practice be most noteworthy for the second 
point mentioned above, 1.e. the author’s resolution to take only the contemporary 
and synchronous facts into account and hence to ignore all historical data. 
It should be considered, however, that this preference for synchronism repre- 
sents also a typically reactionary symptom in the development of the linguistic 
method. De Saussure arrived at his theory because in his day the reconstruction 
of prehistoric forms seemed to be the only current manner of approaching 
the language-facts adequately. So there was profound sense in his opposition 
and this was quite justified. Apparently the difficulty is only this, that here 
too the antidote ought to be administered in moderation. In the first place 
it should be considered that “ synchronism " is a relative idea. At one and the 
same moment a certain grammatical system may very well contain two sectors, 
one of which represents a comparatively new formation whereas the other 
embodies only an isolated survival from bygone ages. Besides this, for its 


1 The reader may allow me to refer him to my dissertation, De nominale klassificatse in de 
Afrikaansche Negertalen, Nijmegen, 1936 ; 395, 434, for similar facts from Ilarundi and Cikuan- 
jama. Analogous facts m bantoid languages: Wolof 208; Duola 229; Serer 249. 
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speakers the value of a language is in great part due to the fact that it establishes 
a connexion between their ancestors and themselves. The contemporary aspect 
does not by any means exhaust the importance of the language-phenomenon. 

Thus in certain Northern Bantu languages the class-system, and syntactic 
concord as well, is still only fragmentary. A language like Bira, e.g., (D. 32 in 
Dr. Guthrie’s enumeration) has only one regular change of prefix in the singular 
and the plural groups ; in Jaunde and Duala the classes of the augmentatives 
and diminutives are lacking, nor has the concord in certain predicative con- 
structions reached its full development. Now nothing is more obvious than to 
view these and similar facts simply as a symptom of growth. In the languages 
situated farther southward certain elements which were already -present in 
germ in the North too have only reached a fuller stage of development. By 
reason of his preference for pure synchronism Dr. Guthrie places in such cases 
only the two groups of accepted facts beside each other, without attempting to 
establish any relation between them. Thus languages like Bira, Mangala, etc., 
are even particularly characterized as sub-Bantu types (19). The question 
arises whether in doing this the entire-Bantu complex is not made the less 
surveyable and whether one is not prevented from seeing the wood for the trees. 

For analogous methodological reasons Dr. Guthrie also rejects the common 
theory according to which the Bantu word-forms possess a certain phonematic 
structure which can be easily defined (16). However, here too it appears to me 
that the divergent cases which do occur are due to a certain internal develop- 
ment of the system rather than to their breaking through the system. 

There is still another point the importance of which reaches farther than 
Dr. Guthrie’s book in so far as it is concerned with nearly all Bantu classifica- 
tions published as yet. The fact is that De Saussure’s methodological revolu- 
tion, the influence of which is to be perceived in Dr. Guthrie’s classification too, 
had not only a negative aspect but a positive one as well. De Saussure has 
undoubtedly deprived the linguists of their sole guiding principle, viz. the 
historical one which was the only one prevailing up to the time, but at the 
same time he has also offered them, as a substitute as it were, another perspec- 
tive, to which their speculations might be directed, viz. the idea of structure. 
He maintains that every language-system is first of all an independent unit, 
and only considered within this uninterchangeable unit, which is all its own, 
each category receives its specific value. So a grammatical system shows central 
features, but also marginal features. But then the conclusion for our case is 
that there are also central and marginal isoglosses, the value of all isoglosses 
not being the same. 

Testing the Bantu classifications suggested up to now on this idea of struc- 
ture, one cannot but conclude that the latter has only partly been taken into 
consideration. As far as the Bantu languages are concerned the isoglosses 
bearing upon the class-system and the concord of classes should certainly be 
considered central. They touch the very heart of the language-system. It is to 
be regretted that so little is known about all these things, and therefore the 
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marginal facts are often decisive in the matter of classification. In coming to 
a conclusion the emphasis is laid on minor factors. In Dr. Guthrie’s book these 
are, for example, the “ tenses ", the relative constructions, etc. For reasons 
which will be clear to everyone it will certainly not be easy, however, to alter 
this situation within a very short time. 

The final conclusion from all these remarks is obvious. Dr. Guthrie has 
written a very valuable book ; valuable not only for its results but also for the 
problems and difficulties to which it gives rise. Therefore there is every reason 


to be very grateful to him for his important work. 
J. Wus. 


DER URSPRUNG DER GoTTESIDEE. EINE HISTORISCH-KRITISCHE UND POSITIVE 
Stupm. Band ПІ: Die Religionen der Hirtenvélker. Teil VIII: Die 
Afrikanischen Hirtenvólker: Niloten und Synthese mit Hamiten und 
Hamitoiden. [By] W. Зснимірт. pp. xxx, 777. Fribourg: Paulusverlag, 
and Miinster: Aschendorff, 1949. 


The eighth volume of Pater Wilhelm Schmidt’s monumental work Der 
Ursprung der Gottesidee is devoted to an exhaustive examination of the theme 
with which his name will always be connected, as it occurs among the Nilotic 
peoples of North-East Africa, together with a comparison of the Nuer-Dinka 
and other Nilotic tribes with the allied Hamites and Hamitoids. As in the 
previous books of this massive series, he employs his own version of Graebner’s 
historical method of stratigraphical cultural analysis, and follows the same 
general pattern in his investigation of the relevant data in each of the groups 
brought under review; viz. the Nuer, Dinka, Shilluk, Luo (Dyur), Atyoli, 
Labwor, Lango, Kavirondo, and Jopadhóla. Everywhere he finds the same 
differentiation between the monotheistic heavenly religion centred in the High 
God (be he the Nuer D’wok, the Dinka Dengdst, the Shilluk Dywok (Juok), 
the Lao Duck, or the Atyoli Dyok) and the polytheistic cult of Mother-earth, 
with its multiplicity of lesser spiritual beings, lunar myths, the worship of the 
dead, and vegetation rites. Moreover, it 15 always in the patriarchal cattle- 
breeding cultures that the worship of the Supreme Being is retained in its 
pristine splendour, with the All-Father as the creator and sustainer of all 
things, absolutely unique and distinct from the inferior divinities. 

The matriarchal agriculturists, on the other hand, are characterized by 
a vegetation animistic and polytheistic cultus of harvest, seasonal, and weather 
rites, the worship of nature and of ancestral spirits, the institution of totemism 
and taboo, and a highly developed system of magic and expiation. Between 
these two opposed traditions there is a fundamental antagonism which finds 
expression in the rival cults, though it is not denied that there has been some 
intermingling and fusion through culture contact. Consequently, when a lesser 
figure of an animistic or polytheistic nature occurs in association with the High 
God, its presence is explained as an intrusion from the lower secondary religions, 
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On the evidence produced by Pater Schmidt from such reliable and impartial 
observers as, for instance, the Seligmans, Evans-Pritchard, Westermann, and 
Driberg, apart from that collected by his own collaborators and the 
“ Anthropos ” group, D’wok (or whatever dialectical variation of the term is 
. employed by the Nilotic peoples to designate their Highest Being) clearly is in 
a class by himself, standing alone head and shoulders above all inferior gods and 
spirits. He is usually regarded as formless and, like the air, he is omnipresent. 
Among the Shilluk, for example, he is absolutely superior to Nyskang, the culture 
hero and royal ancestor, who also plays the rôle of intercessor and mediator 
between man and the Supreme Being. Thus, through Nyikang, Dywok is 
approached by sacrifice to induce him to send rain. So transcendent is he 
(Dywok) that he is seldom worshipped directly, but it would seem from this 
latest examination of the evidence that he is less disinterested in human affairs 
than the tribal All-Father generally appears to be. Indeed, Dywok is represented 
as entering into every phase of Shilluk life, and his cult, though less prominent 
than that of Nyikang and the ancestors, is richer in its content and significance. 
Always it is addressed solely to him, and if there would seem to have been some 
infiltration of what Schmidt would describe as the “ secondary culture " and 
its beliefs and practices, on the whole the ritual associated with the High God 
is more impressive, festive, and edifying than that connected with Nyikang and 
the divine kingship. 

Nevertheless, it is not easy to avoid the conclusion that, notwithstanding his 
profound knowledge of the data, linguistic as well as ethnological and anthro- 
pological, Dr. Schmidt is prone to find what he is seeking, and to put his own 
interpretations on the evidence when found. It is at least open to question, for 
example, whether the Nilotic conception of omniscience, omnipresence, omnipo- 
tence, creation, eternity, and righteousness, and similar divine attributes, is 
quite what they are here represented to be. But whatever view may be taken 
of the hypothesis and its evaluations, it must be conceded that this great 
pioneer has succeeded during the last fifty years of persistent inquiry in 
establishing the “ anachronistic views ” first set forth in 1891 by Andrew Lang 
in his Making of Religion. It can no longer be denied that High Gods do 
exist among low races quite independent of any extraneous influences, 
missionary or otherwise. Moreover, it is now apparent that these deities are 
remarkably free from the undignified and unedifying traits characteristic of 
many vegetation and other lesser spiritual beings. They have also been rescued 
to a considerable extent from the obscurity and oblivion to which formerly they 
were assigned as otiose nebulous figures, often little more than names or bogeys, 
in the hazy background of animistic activity. 

All this is due very largely to the dauntless researches, energy, and 
persistence of Wilhelm Schmidt, who in volume after volume of his magnum 
opus has produced overwhelming masses of evidence from every available 
source, brought into relation with his ethnological method. In’ the present 
volume the material from the Nilotic area is particularly amenable to his 
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treatment, and convincingly illustrates his main thesis, though precisely what 
lies behind it may be not exactly as he contends. Be this as it may, the contents 
of this book merit the serious attention of all who are concerned with the 
problem and who are interested ethnologically or linguistically in the region. 
As a work of reference, despite the difference in method, Der Ursprung der 
Gotiesidee is a veritable “ Golden Bough " of the Hirtenvôlker all over the world, 
and the present volume is among the most interesting and significant of the 
series. The collection of myths and the translation of hymns, to say nothing of 
the admirable index, are valuable features of a very notable production. 


E. О. James. 





MACAU E A ASSISTÊNCIA (PANORAMA MÉDICO-SOCIAL). [By] José CAETANO 
SOARES. pp. 545. Lisboa: Agência Geral das Colonias. 1950. 


Dr. Soares possesses excellent qualifications for writing this book. He was 
the official physician to the Senate and the Misericordia of Macao for over 
twenty years (1916-1937), and since his retirement he has devoted much of 
his time to studying the relevant documents in the Arquivo Histérico Colonial 
at Lisbon. In view of the low regard in which barber-surgeons, physicians, 
and apothecaries were generally held in Europe (and Asia) until little more 
than a century ago, it is not surprising that the old records of Macao do not 
enlarge upon their doings. Although the colony itself dates from 1567 or 
thereabouts, the local archives do not contain any documents anterior to the 
year 1631 (op. cit., p. 33). 

The first Bishop (strictly speaking, a Vicar-Apostolic), Dom Melchior 
Carneiro, founded a hospital for lepers of all races and creeds in 1569. This 
institution lasted, in one form or another, down to 1896. Judging from some 
stray allusions in eighteenth-century documents, this lazaretto housed an 
average of between sixty and seventy inmates, although as many as 116 were 
recorded in 1726 (p. 143). The same Bishop was also responsible for founding 
a branch of the Santa Casa da Misericordia, or The Holy House of Mercy, at 
Macao in 1569. This admirable institution represents the finest—and least 
studied—aspect of Portuguese colonization, and its charitable activities may 
be weighed in the balance against those of the Holy Office of the Inquisition. 
It is a pity that the incomplete state of its Macao records did not permit 
Dr. Soares to give as fully documented an account of its development as 
J. F. Ferreira Martins was able to do for the Goa Misericordia in his three- 
volume Historia da Misericordia de Goa, 1520-1910 (Nova Goa, 1910-1914). 
The Misericordia was kept going (at times it lapsed into a state of suspended 
animation) by private and voluntary contributions, apart from a small muui- 
cipal tax of 1 per cent on certain goods. Deathbed bequests were consequently 
its main source of revenue. These sometimes took the form of slaves, whom 
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their owners bequeathed to work for a number of years for the Misericordia, 
at the end of which time they were to be freed. Bequests in money and in 
kind (silk was a favourite commodity) for the feeding and upkeep of a stated 
number of patients were also frequent (pp. 146-150). Mention may be made 
of the Provedor (Guardian), Luis Coelho, who rebuilt the Hospital of the 
Misericordia in 1747, and was a generous benefactor of the institution in life 
and on his deathbed. 

A salaried physician and surgeon was appointed by the Senate (Munici- 
pality) durmg the seventeenth century, but the post was not always filled, 
judging by its revival in 1723 for a Belgian doctor named Van Dermond. The 
conditions of his appointment make interesting reading (pp. 76-78). In return 
for his fixed stipend, he had to give free treatment to the Senators, their 
families, and the poor in the Hospital; but he was entitled to charge half a 
pataca for each visit to any of the other citizens, the religious, or their slaves— 
excepting the Franciscans and Augustinians, who were to receive free medical 
treatment on account of their poverty. The Senate seems to have been 
habitually unfortunate in its selections for this post. Bishop Polycarp of 
Peking ascribed his recovery from a dangerous illness to the Belgian’s ministra- 
tions in 1726; but a few years later Van Dermond was dismissed from his 
post on the grounds of ignorance and inefficiency, aggravated by his rudeness 
to the nuns of Santa Clara, whom he “© addressed in coarse and abusive terms, 
unworthy of being uttered " (p. 79). In 1774 the Bishop of Macao complained 
that the French incumbent of the post was an undesirable character who had 
grown very indolent, '' by reason of the great favours which he receives from 
the Governor, owing to his having cured the latter from venereal disease 
without making any charge." The Bishop asked that surgeons, physicians, 
and apothecaries (two of each) who were exiled from Portugal for high crimes 
and misdemeanours should be sent to Macao, “ оп the express condition that 
they will receive the death penalty if they leave the place before they have 
finished serving their terms." His suggestion was not adopted, and it was not 
until 1816 that the position of municipal physician was separated from that of 
Surgeon. 

On pp. 28-32 there is an amusing account of the troubles of a Jesuit 
apothecary in 1625, who strongly objected to having to treat outside patients 
in general and women in particular. He complained that he had cured 92 
male and 39 female patients within the last six years, “ but none of these good 
people sent this establishment a single pardau [Indo-Portuguese coin] as a 
contribution, although they well know that this College is poor ". He also makes 
interesting allusions to the preference shown by the Macaonese women, who 
were mostly of Chinese origin, for Chinese drugs, simples, and medicinal 
remedies in preference to European, adding that they persuaded their menfolk 
to do likewise. The local Jesuits were as unlucky in their choice of doctors as 
was the Senate. Dr. Soarés prints (pp. 499-524) a very interesting report by 
the Italian Jesuit, Izidoro Lucci, on the egregious failure of his efforts to cure 
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the K‘ang-hsi Emperor of an attack of fever. It will be recalled that the 
French Jesuits at Peking stepped into the breach with a timely gift of quinine, 
which led to the Emperor transferring his patronage from the Portuguese 
Jesuits at Court to the French. Lucci’s report is also interesting for the com- 
parisons which he makes between contemporary European and Chinese medical 
methods and materia medica, and the dangers and difficulties inherent in 
treating the Son of Heaven. 

There is an interesting summary of Alexandre Metello’s explanation of the 
reasons for the Yung-cheng emperor’s anti-Christian attitude in 1723-1735. 
The ex-ambassador to Peking (where he had been in 1727) was quite correct in 
describing the Emperor’s objections to Christianity as purely political. 
Dr. Soares makes appreciative references to the work of the Protestant medical 
missionaries at Macao in the first half of the nineteenth century (pp. 122-125). 
He points out that vaccination against smallpox was introduced from Manila 
in 1805, earlier than is usually supposed (pp. 95-99). He provides much informa- 
tion on medical and sanitary conditions in Macao during the nineteenth century ; 
but this part (pp. 297—406) is likely to interest the average English reader less 
than his account of the correspondence of the Portuguese Jesuits at Peking 
with the Royal Society of London and the Academy of Saint Petersburg, in 
1736-1749 (pp. 437-460), or of Sir Joseph Bank’s correspondent, the ex-Jesuit 
João Loureiro, author of the Flora Cochinchinensis, Lisbon, 1790 (pp. 467-498). 

There is a lot of new and interesting information in this book, but it suffers 
from three drawbacks. The long straggling sentences affected by the author 
(pp. 132-133, for example); the inadequacy or absence of references for his 
sources (pp. 227-230, for instance) ; and, as in so many Portuguese works, the 
lack of an index. These reservations apart, the book can be’ confidently 
recommended. 

С. R. Boxer. 
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GRAMMATICA BABILONESE E ASSIRA, CON TESTI E VOCABOLARIO. [By] GIUSEPPE 
FuRLANI. (Pubblicazioni dell'Istituto per l'Oriente, XLVI.) pp. 148. 
Roma: Istituto per l'Oriente, 1949. 1000 lire. 

This is an elementary grammar which, we are told, had its origin in teaching 
and is intended for that purpose. Every teacher is entitled to, and is likely to 
have, personal preferences in the form of such books, and it is unnecessary to 
criticize a form that arises from personal experience. The doubt that arises 
is whether any book of this nature should attempt to cover the ground 
which this includes, as do the similar introductory grammars of Ungnad and 
Ryckmans. 

The author very rightly remarks that the grammar of what is called “ Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian"' is, as he puts it, $m fieri. So is the nomenclature. 
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“ Assyrian,” so far as the selected texts are concerned, does not mean the 
Assyrian represented by the Middle Assyrian royal inscriptions and laws, the 
annals of Tiglathpileser I and Ashurnasirpal П, and the Assyrian letters of the 
seventh century, but the literary form of Akkadian used in Assyrian inscriptions 
. and in the library tablets from Nineveh. In the very brief account of cuneiform 
script, pp. 11—14, there is no reference to the varying use of the syllabary in 
different periods, and the consequence seems to be illogical, in spite of the 
remark in the preface that the purpose is to enable the beginner to follow the 
orthography. A transcription like da-ba for {a-ba in в text of Hammurabi 
(p. 80) stands beside /a-a-b$ in Ludlul bel nemegt (р. 107). In the section on 
“Sounds ”’, lubussu, which occurs at all periods, and S¢pt3tu, a late New Baby- 
lonian form, are given as examples of consonantal change, without any hint 
of the historical development (p. 21). Professor Furlani has taken the language 
of the Hammurabi period—a formal, regulated type of speech which has lost 
some grammatical distinctions, owing to what Dr. von Soden calls a “‘ reform ” 
—as the basis, the texts from Nineveh as the remaining substantial material 
(pp. 9-10). Four pages of New Babylonian texts complete the chrestomathy 
(pp. 80-115). No concise introductory grammar of this size can satisfactorily 
cover the phenomena of a language over twelve hundred years or more. It is 
to be hoped that а satisfactory historical grammar, or a co-ordinated series of 
grammars dealing with the phases through which this language—with all its 
orthographic peculiarities, in all its local variations—is somewhere in prepara- 
tion. Advanced students who take up this study find much to hinder them in 
the muddle of forms that otherwise results. :Ав a typical instance the failure to 
distinguish between the texts that use tanu and those that use laššū (p. 72) 
may be cited. On p. 12 a Babylonian scribe is supposed to say that the “ bar- 
barian ’’ Assyrians in the last period of their existence as a nation ' sometimes 
showed a greater sensibility in comprehending and reproducing certain typically 
Semitic sounds, and in general a more Semitic manner in their language ". 
. That should mean, if true, that separate treatment is necessary. 

There are bound to be omissions in so short a work, and Professor Furlani 
indicates that it is briefer than he intended. The dual form of the verb in -a 
should have been noted. The reason for the distinction between the nominal 
clause belaku and the “ permansive ” parsaku (pp. 41, 85) as grammatical 
forms is not easy to perceive. The use of the status indeterminatus before the 
negative in cases like uffet la teztbam, “ Don't leave a barleycorn (?) " should 
have been mentioned. КАМ can be used with cardinal as well as with ordinal 
numbers. The vocabulary contains some mistakes, e.g. apsénu “ cultivated 

„Веја " should be abšinnu (Sumerian loan word) “ furrow " ; apiu, pl. арай, 
does not exist, and certainly does not mean '' multitude ", the obscure fem. 
pl. adj. apatu epiatu used as a substantive may mean “ wraiths ’’ or something 
similar. 

SIDNEY Sarra. 
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ЅтовтА E ОтуптА per Semrri. By Saparrno Moscarı. (Studi Religiosi 
ed Esoterici.) pp. xv, 245, pl. 32. Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1949. 
L. 1200. 


One might almost describe this very general introduction to the study of 
the Semitic peoples as a simple work of popularization, for, as more has been 
written about the Semitic peoples than any other Oriental racial group, it is 
inevitably a work of selection and compression, but the broad outlines of their 
history and culture are sketched with an unexceptionable clarity. The scheme 
is simple—an appreciation of the geographical environment and racial structure 
of the Semites, followed by individual sections on the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians, the Canaanites, the Hebrews, the Arameans, the Arabs, and, very briefly 
indeed, the Ethiopians. Where Arabia 1s concerned, strictly traditional lines of 
approach have been followed, and the alterations in perspective of more recent 
research have found no place. A useful introductory bibliography is provided 
at the end and, as Professor Moscati suggests, may be supplemented by reference 
to his own excellent current bibliographies, published from time to time in 
Onentalia. 

R. B. SERJEANT. 





ISRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL, Vol. I, No. 1. pp. 60; pl. xvii Jerusalem, 
Israel, 1950-51. 


The appearance of this non-political quarterly, intended for the publication 
in English or French of the results of research carried out in Israel with reference 
to the countries of the Middle East, will be warmly welcomed by readers who 
take an interest in all that concerns the Holy Land but who do not possess 
a knowledge of Hebrew. The Board of Editors, Prof. A. Reifenberg (Chairman), 
Mr. M. Avi-Yonah, Dr. B. Maisler, Lieut.-Col. P. L. O. Guy, Prof. L. A. Mayer, 
with Dr. D. H. K. Amiran as Secretary, can be counted upon to maintain a 
high standard of scholarship. In this first number all the articles are in English. 
Mr. M. Stekelis describes a prehistoric culture (including some pottery and 
rude stone carvings, Pls. i-vii) which he names Varmukian, from a site on the 
River Yarmuk, south of the Sea of Galilee. The artefacts are well illustrated 
by about 200 drawings (Figures 1-13) which are displayed—by a somewhat 
unsatisfactory arrangement—on two sides of a single loose sheet, Pl. xvii. 
Mr. Stekelis reasserts his conviction that the existence of a neolithic phase in 
Palestine cannot be ruled out; he regards the Yarmukian flint culture as less 
advanced than the neolithic of Jericho and boldly assigns its origins to c. 
7000 в.с. The “ man-made desert " on the site of Caesarea is well shown in an 
aerial photograph and is described by Prof. Reifenberg, who holds the harbour- 
works contructed by Herod responsible for both the erosion of the coast north- 
ward. and the encroachment of sand-dunes from the south; the surrounding 
swamps are due to the decay of the irrigation system after the destruction of the 
city late in the thirteenth century. A more technical, but interestingly written, 
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study by Mr. M. Rim treats of the rate of accumulation in the Coastal Plain of 
sand, brought mainly by currents from the south-west, and of alluvial soil from 
the hills. Mr. M. Schwabe publishes a brief and fragmentary Greek inscription, 
for which he suggests a probable restoration, and finally Mr. Avi-Yonah 
summarizes what is known of the development of the Roman road system in 
Palestine in the first and second centuries. 

9. M. FrrzGEgRALD. 


Tue CODE or Marmonrnes. BOOK THIRTEEN : THE Book or Crvi Laws. 
Trans. from the Hebrew by J. J. RABINowrTZ. (Yale Judaica Series, IT.) 
pp. xxiv, 345. New Haven: Yale University Press, and London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. 278. 6d. 

Maimonides, the great philosopher, was also the great master of hdlakd, 
the normative sphere of Judaism. That he was a philosopher is apparent in 
his Miëne Тота. He was the first to discard the historical framework estab- 
lished by the Mishna and to base his code on a stricter systematization. His 
Code, completed in 1180, is gigantic in design, embodying the halakhic decisions 
gleaned from a vast literature which had started with the Bible. Its fourteen 
books range over the entire compass of human life, from The Book of Knowledge 
(the unity of God, idol worship), to the sphere of “ ritual ”, “ ceremonial ”, and, 
in the last four books, “ civil ” law. The latter section of the work is rich in 
material for students of comparative law, and by his translation Dr. Rabinowitz 
has now made a part of that section accessible to those of them— presumably 
the great majority—who are unable to cope with the original. He has performed 
a difficult task with great skill and learning, having rendered the compressed 
and concise language of legal Hebrew in clear legal English. His very termino- 
logy will prove helpful for comparative studies. A few of the technical terms 
are given in the original (e.g. kinyan), some are translated literally (e.g. tron 
sheep for són barzel), and others freely (inference of credibility for miggd). Each 
of these terms—they havé been assembled and explained in a glossary—points 
to an area of difference between Jewish and other law. When, on the other 
hand, the translator uses an English legal term (e.g. batlee and commodatory, 
dtstratnt and seizin) or employs one in his detailed table of contents (e.g. 
estoppel, ad litem, and chattel), we know that the Jewish and English systems 
tally. Dr. Rabinowitz is himself interested in the comparative aspect—he 
mentions in the Introduction that he is working on “ a volume dealing with 
the subject of the relationship between the Jewish law and various other 
systems of law ". NE: 

The Sefer Mtipajim, to give it its Hebrew name, deals with: hiring 
(bailment, landlord and tenant, employer and employed), borrowing and 
depositing, creditor and debtor, pleading, inheritance. The thirteen other 
books of the Code are in the hands of different scholars and in more or less 
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advanced stages of preparation. To do justice to the original a sound basis of 
many varied branches of learning is required. If the present standard is main- 
tained the whole publication will, upon completion, constitute no mean 


achievement. 
S. A. BIRNBAUM. 





La POÉSIE PROFANE SOUS LES ÁYYÜBIDES ET SES PRINCIPAUX REPRESENTANTS. 
[By] Jawpat RixaBr. pp. 357. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1949. 

Dar AT-Traáz. Poétique du Muwaëëah. [Par] IBN Sand’ ArL-MULx. Édition 
critique d'aprés les mss. du Caire et de Leyde. pp. 16 and 17. Publiée 
pour la première fois par Jawdat Rikabi, Damas 1949. 


In his preface to the first-named book Professor Blachére rightly calls 
Ayyubid verse the swan-song of the Arabs. Dr. Rikabi has made a searching 
investigation of the four principal poets of the Ayyubid age and has brought 
to light much that is new. He has selected the poets Ibn Sanê’ ul-Mulk, 550/ 
1155—608/1211; Ibn al-Nabih d. 619/1222 ; Ibn Matrüh 592/1196-649/1251 ; 
and Baha’ ul-Din Zuhayr 581/1186-656/1258, as the best representatives of 
the period. After a good introduction to the history of the time and a genea- 
logical table of the Ayyubids he puts each poet in his social setting and gives 
extracts from his verse to illustrate his points. At the end of the book he gives 
the Arabic text. 

The second part is devoted to a careful study of the place these poets held 
in the evolution of Arabic verse. This might well serve as a model for future 
studies of other periods. Though these men had shaken off the fetters of the 
Bedouin gasida they were still bound by its spirit which led them into artificial 
and forced expressions that often evoked ridicule. The “ Indian swords " and 
“ davidic armour "', the “ blamers ” and the “ lion with his whelps "', all clichés 
of earlier centuries, recur with monotonous regularity. But a break with the 
past was made when Sana’ ul-Mulk borrowed the muwaššah from the West, 
reduced it to а system, and developed new forms. Since Hartmann drew 
attention to this form of verse and its possible connexion with European songs 
in the Middle Ages more and more attention has been paid to it; the two 
chapters which the author devotes to the muwaë#ah and the dubayt or quatrain 
explain much that is not always clearly seb out in earlier attempts to define their 
nature. 

The section devoted to the devices of these poets shows that they had little 
or nothing that was new to offer. Nevertheless there are some fine passages 
indicative of true feeling fresh from the well of poetry. Two lines of Ibn Matrüh 
(p. 257) deserve mention if only because, with the changes marked in italics, 
they could be rendered by Ben Jonson's lines— 

She sent me late a rosy wreath 

Not so much honouring me... 

Since when it grows and smells I swear 
Not of itself but thee. 
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Dr. Rikabi’s comment on these beautiful lines: “le symbolisme reste dans le 
domaine du concret ” reveals а superhuman—I had almost written an inhuman 
—detachment ! 

The Dar at-Tiraz, the editor points ont, is not the author’s Diwan (as Ibn 
Khallikan alleges) which is still extant in MSS. in Cairo, Mosul, and Rampur. 
It is a collection of muwas$ahat. In the Introduction Ibn Sana’ ul-Mulk explains 
their nature, acknowledges handsomely his debt to his Spanish precursors, and 
gives some examples of their work. The publication of this volume will 
be of enormous value to future workers in this field of Arabic letters, and the 
editor is to-be congratulated on his skill in grappling with a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. Readers will welcome the glossary of rare words. 


À. GUILLAUME. 





CATALOGUE OF THE MiNGANA COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS NOW IN THE 
Possession OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT, SELLY 
Oak, BIRMINGHAM, AND PRESERVED AT THE SELLY Oak CoLLEGE’s 
LIBRARY. Vor. IV. IsLamic ARABIO Manusoriprs. Fasc. I, Qur'àn, 
Hádit,Fiqh; and Fasc. II, Dogmatics, Mysticism, Philosophy, History, 
and Science, by H. L. GOTTSCHALK. pp. vii, 100 and 182. Birmingham : 
The Selly Oak College's Library, 1948 (Fasc. I) and 1950 (Fasc. II). 


The Editor has given a reference to GAL when a work is known. “ Unknown 
works of authors mentioned by GAL/Supplement are given after the author's 
known ones ; unknown authors are given at the end-of the respective chapter.” 
The new material brought to light in the collection does not encourage the hope 
that important discoveries wil result from a study of these manuscripts. 
However, historians might find it worth while to look at No. 918, which seems 
to be based on the work of Ahmad b. A‘tam al-Küfi; and a treatise on music 
(No. 990) written by Muhammad al-Tarhàni in the fourth century А.Н. might 
reward study. No. 991 which reads...“ ma'rifat 01-2901 almak [sic] min 
al-hail" should be corrected. The word needed is al-mil&} not al-malagh. 

The Trustees of the Woodbrooke Settlement are to be congratulated on 
producing this handsome addition to Arabic bibliography for the modest sum 


of £1 11s. 6d. per fasoicle. 
À. GUILLAUME. 





KATALOG DER ARABISCHEN ALCHEMISTISCHEN HANDSCHRIFTEN DEUTSCH- 
LANDS. [By] ALFRED SracEL. Handschriften der Öffentlichen Wissen- 
schaftlichen Bibliothek. pp. 144. Institut für Orientforschung Publication. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1949. 

In this new catalogue Alfred Siggel presents an analysis of just under forty 
MSS., the whole being intended to form a portion of a corpus of alchemical 
source-material, a scheme for which is outlined in the preface. The compiler 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Ruska, who formulated the methods and 
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general principles of this type of research in an article in Archeion (1929). 
Ruska, however, on account of his own failing eyesight, was unable to complete 
the work which he had started. The value of detailed analysis of this nature 
which paves the way for systematic study of Islamic alchemy for succeeding 
scholars is obvious. Arabic alchemical literature, mostly known to us through 
the work of Ruska and Wiedemann, has been relatively little studied, though its 
importance in the history of science has long been recognized. 

Siggel’s method is briefly as follows: a description of the MS., citation of 
the introduction in Arabic, followed by section headings or other introductory 
matter relevant to the analysis, citation of the colophon. A summary of 
contents in German follows, with lists of authorities quoted in the text, Greek, 
Syriac, and Arabic. Lists of substances discussed in the text are also given. 
The hbraries in which other copies of the work in question are to be found are 
noted, and there is much useful cross-reference to the other MSS. in the cata- 
logue through which one may in some degree perceive the extent to which an 
individual author has drawn on his predecessors. Some of the MSS. include 
more than a little material which, from the titles given, does not seem to be 
strictly alchemical, though it merits attention on other grounds, such as, for 
instance (p. 123) the revelation of the secrets of blood-letters, thieves, and 
horse-stealers. It is pleasing to note that copies of most of the principle MSS. 
are available in the larger libraries in this country. 

R. B. SERJEANT. 


Ar-Mu'uz LI DIN-PLLAH : THE ISMAILI IMAM AND FOUNDER OF THE FATIMID 
Dynasty IN Eavrr. By Hassan IBRAHIM Hassan and ТАНА AHMED 
SHARAF. pp. 371. Сато: Renaissance Bookshop, 1367/1948. In Arabic, 
with English title-page. 

Iraqi scholars work on the Abbasids, Syrians on the Umayyads, and 
Egyptians are attracted to the Fatimids. In this last field there is much to do. 
In the orthodox reaction of the twelfth century not only the Fatimid Caliphate, 
but also the greater part of its literature perished, and Fatimid history has in 
the main been written on the basis of late, inadequate, and tendentious sources. 
Only in recent years has the recovery of some of the lost writings of the Fatinud 
period made possible a more detailed study of certain aspects of Fatimid 
government and policy. In this volume, which may be regarded as a successor 
to the two authors’ earlier monograph on ‘Ubaidallah al-Mahdi, the reign of 
Mu'izz is examined. In addition to the political and military events of the 
reign, in both North Africa and Egypt, the authors deal with the administration 
of government, social and cultural conditions, and, in particular, the religious 
and military organization of the Isma‘ilis. The book derives тїз special interest 
from the authors’ use of two Isma ‘ili works, ће Majalis wa’l-Musäyarät and the 
Himma fi Adäb Ittibā' al-A’tmma. The second has since been published by 
Dr. M. Kamil Husain. Both are by Nu‘man, the chief Qadi of Mu‘izz, and are 
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thus contemporary sources of the first importance. The appendices contain 
a number of excerpts from the Majalis, including letters from Mu‘izz to the 
Tkhshidid and to the Byzantine Emperor about Crete, correspondence with the 

‚ Spanish Umayyads, and a number of important religious texts concerning the 
da‘wa. It is to be hoped that Professor Hassan Ibrahim Hassan and his col- 
leagues and disciples will extend their investigations to the later Fatimids, and, 
more especially, make more of these texts available in print. 


BERNARD Lewis. 





ORENS: MriLLETLERARASI ŞARK TETKIKLERI CEMIYETI 1150340481 (Journal 
of the International Society for Oriental Research), Vol. I, nr. 1 (June, 
1948). pp. 146, 4. Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 1948. [n. pr.] 

The appearance of а new quarterly devoted to Oriental studies will be 
weleomed by all Oriental scholars. Oriens is published by Brill for the Inter- 
national Society for Oriental Research of Istanbul, and edited by Professor 
H. Ritter. The standard and presentation are what one would expect from the 
editor and publisher. The first issue contains four articles, viz. :— 


Irrational solidarity groups: а socio-psychological study in connexion 
with Ibn Khaldün, by H. Ritter. 
Tarcumän al-Balaga: das früheste neupersische Werk über rhetorischen 

Figuren, by А. Ates. 

Les récits populaires turcs (hik&ye) et les Mille et Une Nuits, by Pertev 

Naili Boratav. . 

The Mrechakatikam, its folkloristic and political interpretation, by 

W. Ruben. 

Not the least valuable part of the journal is the review survey of books and 
‘periodicals, classified by country of publication. The detailed lists of Turkish, 
Egyptian, and other Oriental publications, if continued, should go a long way 
towards solving the perennial difficulty of western Orientalists in keeping in 
touch with the mass of work now appearing in Oriental countries. 


BERNARD Lewis. 





Тнк MODERN East QUARTERLY. Vol I, No. 1, October, 1949. pp. 96. Tel 

Aviv: The Israel Oriental Society, 1949. [Price to non-members 68.] 

This Hebrew quarterly is the organ of the newly-founded Israel Oriental 
Society. The latter was founded as a non-political body in the early part of 
1949, and from its inception was sponsored and directed by professors and 
graduates of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. It aims at stimulating both 
general interest and serious research in Oriental subjects, and improving 
Israel's relations with Oriental peoples. 
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The first issue of the Modern Hast is divided into five parts :— 

1. Papers (pp. 1-40). First, Professor 3. D. Goitein, Director of the School 
of Oriental Studies at the Hebrew University and President of the Society, 
welcomes the publication of the new pariodical. Other papers deal with 
“ The integration of the Arabs in Israel ”, ‘ Syria and her revolutions ’’, “ The 
Italian colonies in the international arena," and “The railroads in Syria and 
Iraq”. 

2. “The economic round-up for June-August, 1949” (pp. 40-44) deals 
first with the Near East as a whole, and then with each of its states in turn. 

3. “Current Events and Comment for June-August, 1949 ” (pp. 44-85). This 
part describes mainly the Near Eastern blocs, the interrelations between the 
various countries and their reactions to Western activities in the Orient, and 
the internal affairs and external policy of each of the Near Eastern and North 
African countries separately. 

4. Book Reviews (pp. 85-89). 

5. “ The Orient in the Hebrew Press ” (pp. 89-94). An almost exhaustive list 
of signed articles on Oriental subjects whish have appeared in Hebrew dailies 
and periodicals from June-August, 1949. This bibliographical list is Apod 
according to countries. 

This material, then, is chiefly concerned with contemporary developments 
in the Near East, mainly economic and political. An editorial note promises 
that more space will be devoted to cultural topics in future issues. The journal 
thus follows the pattern of the Middle East Journal and Oriente Moderno ; but 
the description of current events, which is the result of group research, is based 
on a wider and deeper study of the Near Eastern press, and the ensuing appraisal 
shows a more intimate association with modern Near Eastern affairs. The 
bibliography of articles on Oriental subjects in the Hebrew press is valuable, 
as no other periodicals compile a complete list of these. 

The addition of an English or French summary of the Hebrew text would 
be useful, 

JACOB M. LANDAU. 





ABÛ YAQÛB SEJESTANÎ : Kashf a-mahjtb (Le dévoilement des choses cachées). 
Traité ismaélien du IVme siècle de l'Hégire. Texte persan publié avec une 
introduction par HENRY CORBIN. (Bibliothèque Iranienne, Série A: 
Textes, D). рр. 25, 115. Teheran: Institut Franco-Iranien, and Paris : 
Librairie Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1949. 

With this volume opens yet another chapter in the brilliant history of 
French overseas cultural activities. It is an auspicious beginning, and with 
envious admiration we can only wish the venture well, at the same time 
wondering if British Institutes in the Middle East will ever have anvthing of 
the same sort to their credit. But that is an old and a sad story. 

No subject within the range of Islamic studies has enjoyed so much attention 
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in recent years, or made such spectacular progress, as the rediscovery of Ismaili 
literature. Dr. Corbin here publishes from в unique manuscript in the library 
of the late Sayyed Nasrollah Taqawi a summary of philosophico-religious 
teachings of the fourth/tenth century writer Abû Ya'qüb Bejestánt, apparently 
drafted originally in Arabic and later paraphrased in antique Persian. As it is 
Dr. Corbin’s intention to provide an annotated translation, it would be pre- 
mature at this stage to review the text itself in detail. The editor’s enthusiasm 
for his subject, shared seemingly by most who now explore the same territory, 
is shown by his opening remark: “ Les écrivains ismaéliens de l'époque 
fatimide comptent parmi eux des penseurs d’une vigueur philosophique trés 
originale, dépassant peut-être celle des auteurs exotériques (d'al-Kindi à 
Averroés) aux noms desquels ont dû se limiter par la force des choses les manuels 
d'histoire générale de la philosophie." Personally I am very thankful for that 


peut-être. 
À. J. ARBERRY. 





Tue Rusa'ivÀr or Omar Кнаүүлм. Edited from a newly discovered manu- 
script dated 658 (1259-60) in the possession of A. Chester Beatty, Esq., by 
А. J. AnBERRY. With comparative English versions by Epwarp Frrz- 
GERALD, E. Н. WHunFIELD, and the Editor. pp. vii, 172; pl. 1. London: 
Emery Walker, 1949. £3 3s. 

Mr. Chester Beatty’s skill and good fortune in the field of ore-mining are 
by now little short of legendary, but they are scarcely more remarkable than 
the adroitness and felicity with which Professor Arberry, in his turn, continues 
to work his concession in the Beatty literary mines. 

The manuscript here edited antedates Fitzgerald's long-revered Oxford 
text by no less than two centuries, while its 172 quatrains constitute a numerical 
superiority of 14. Eight of these poems were hitherto entirely unknown in any 
manuscript; the variant readings are numerous and not infrequently much to 
be preferred to the accepted versions. In the face of facts like these, а reviewer 
may perhaps justly claim indulgence for endeavouring to avoid bathetic 
comment. 

All Professor Arberry's instincts, he relates, were towards the rapidest 
possible publication, leaving to another time, and possibly to other hands, the 
whole review and reorientation of Khayyäm scholarship which his discovery 
clearly suggested. Hence, the apparatus accompanying the text is in no sense 
exhaustive: it consists of literal translations by the Editor, references to the 
principal editions and variants, and (where applicable) the actual paraphrases 
made by Fitzgerald and Whinfield. Criticism is perhaps to be expected on the 
speed of this production and on its consequently “ athletic " proportions; yet 
Professor Arberry’s decision seems to have been not only well-advised in the 
general situation obtaining at the time, but abundantly justified in the event, 
by his more recent discovery (and subsequent aoquisition for the Cambridge 
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University Library) of what promises to be the most remarkable Khayyam 
manuscript of all. It 1s ironically satisfying to learn that this latest discovery 
only confirms conclusions suggested by the Beatty text: that ‘Umar is the 
undoubted author of much of the work popularly ascribed to him, and that his 
esteem among his compatriots, as a poet of skill and penetration, was both 
early in date and high in degree. The Higher Criticism thought long since to 
have effectively demolished such possibilities. In this review, however, I can 
do no more than indicate what has come to be the merely relative importance 
of the present work in view of the incomparably more valuable discovery of the 
Cambridge text. Once again, Professor Arberry has lost no time in setting to 
work on that most ancient and comprehensive of all known manuscripts, and 
his findmgs cannot fail to justify, nay to demand on this occasion, a thorough- 
going review of Khayyäm texts and problems. Only in the light of such recon- 
sideration would it be wise to expect a just assessment of the Beatty manuscript 
and of the treatment it has received at Professor Arberry’s hands. 

As might be expected in association with the name of Emery Walker, the 
technical production of this work rises above mere mechanical perfection to 


something approaching sumptuousness. 
G. М. Wickens. 


Ам ETHIOPIAN MERCHANTS’ ARGOT. By Worr LESLAU. [Reprinted from 
Language, XXV, 1949, pp. 22-28.] 

During his sojourn in Ethiopia in 1946-47 Mr. Leslau investigated a number 
of argots (cf. Africa, July, 1949). The article under review deals with the argot 
used by the merchants of Mota m the province of Godjam. Their native 
language is Amharic, but in the course of their travels they come into contact 
with Arabs (in whose hands much of the commerce of Ethiopia is concentrated) 
and other Ethiopians speaking either Semitic or Cushitic Ethiopian languages. 
Contacts with these languages are clearly reflected in the argot. In fact, the 
name of the argot itself, kolamofifía, 18 derived from Arabic kälama “ to converse 
with someone ’’—plus the gentilic -ffia. 

While the morphology remains unaltered, the vocabulary is changed either 
by giving well-known words different and specialized meanings or by distortion 
of a root or by abbreviation. Quite a few words are borrowed from Arabic, 
Togrefifia and other Ethiopian languages. There is, however, no reason to think 
as Leslau does, that Ладу “ right " is, either in this argot or in Togrofifia and 
Tigre, taken from Arabic. This root 18, in fact, well attested in Abyssinian 
languages.—The word básar “ meat ” occurs on Ethiopian soil only in some of 
the Southern languages and not m North Ethiopic.'—It is interesting to note 
that some of the numerals (obviously a very important feature in any merchants’ 
argot) have Тәртәйһа forms. 


1 Ge'ez basor does not invalidate this assertion, for the usual word is sega, and basor wa 
(probably Syriac) loanword occurring as a rare religicus term only. 
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Etymological Study of some of the words in any argot is as fascinating 
as it is perilous. This interesting sketch shows the author's great com- 
petence over the entire Ethiopian field. _ 

- E. ULLENDOREY. 





EXAMEN DU SUPPOSÉ ARGOBBA DE SEETZEN ET DE LEFEBVRE. By Wocr 
Lesrau. [Reprinted from Word, V, 1, 1949. pp. 46—54.] 


Documents in the Argobba language, a South Ethiopic tongue divided into 
two dialects, were first made known by the travellers Seetzen and Lefebvre in 
the first half of the last century. Some of this material was used by Praetorius 
in his monumental Amhartsche Sprache and by M. Cohen in his Études d'éthtopien 
méridional. Since then Cohen has had some further Argobba material at his 
disposal, originating from a different source, which formed part of his great work 
Nouvelles études d’éthiopten méridional. 

More recently, during his Ethiopian journey in 1946-47, Leslau had 
occasion to work in the Argobba field, and in the present article he promises to 
provide “ une étude grammaticale ” of this language in the near future. At the 
moment he only sets out to prove—on the whole convincingly—that the 
vocabularies brought back independently by Seetzen and Lefebvre were not, 
in fact, Argobba at all, but belong to the Selti-Walani dialects of the Gurage 
group. In explanation of this error the theory is advanced—this seems, indeed, 
possible—that these vocabularies were not collected in the Argobba-speaking 
region, but were obtained from mformants elsewhere. Convincing as the argu- 
ments adduced in support of Leslau’s views may seem, one would do well to 
reserve judgment until a little more is known about the Argobba language. 
Mr. Leslau, who has already so valiantly reduced the gaps in our knowledge of 
a number of Ethiopian languages, is now about to do the same for Argobba. 


E. ULLENDORFF. 





Nores DB GRAMMAIRE ET D'ÉTYMOLOGIE ETHIOPIENNE. By Wour LESLAU. 
[Reprinted from Word, V, 3, 1949. pp. 273-279.) © 

The present article deals with seven isolated questions of Ethiopian phono- 
logy, morphology, and etymology, -without offering a definite solution in all 
cases. Much in this discussion is interesting and stimulating but, naturally, 
leaves room, for divergent views and interpretations. 

The first of these brief sketches deals with “ quantité vocalique à valeur 
phonologique ", and Mr. Leslau rightly points out that in Ethiopian languages 
vowel quantity has no phonemic value. In fact, it is correct to say—as Mittwoch 
in his Traditionelle Aussprache des Aethiopsschen, pp. 13 et seqq., convincingly 
shows—that there are only qualitative and no quantitative distinctions in the 
Ethiopian vowel system. ' Leslau, however, believes that he has heard some 
` quantitative differences imparting phonemio significance in a number of Tigre 
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and Harari words. For Tigre he had already voiced this opinion in the JAOS 
1948, р. 127. The examples adduced by Leslau in support of this theory cannot, 
in my view, withstand critical scrutiny : 

(1) hab “give” (Imp. 4/whb)—hàb “heat”. However, the word for 
“ heat ” in Tigre is hab (cf. Go‘oz haw, Тәртәййа hawwi “ fire"). The difference 
between A and A is clearly audible in Tigre and Togrofifia. 

(2) ‘аја “ to look at "—'afa “ to heal". However, the latter is not a Tigre 
word, but the Arabic (3e “ to restore to health ", which may occasionally be 
used by non-indigenous Tigre speakers. The proper Tigre word is ’adhana. 

Similar considerations apply to the other instances given by Leslau. One 
would, however, emphatically agree with the first of his two possible explana- 
tions, namely that differences in vowel quantity which might recently have 
crept into Tigre and Harari are olearly due to Arabic influence which is strong 
in both these languages. 

Unfortunately, none of the other short sketches (dealing with: La sonorisa- 
tion de t final en argobba et en ennemor ; La voyelle finale de la 3ème maso. sg. du 
verbe tigre, harari et argobba; Une racine verbale secondaire en gouragué ; 
L'article еп gafot ; Amharique maksdfio “ mardi”) can be discussed here, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a brief remark on No. 7. Here the author tries to find an 
answer to the old question why the numeral “ nine ” is represented in North 
Ethiopic by the Semitic root ts‘, while South Ethiopic has zf or zh[. He arrives 
at the ingenious conclusion that zit has developed from ts‘ by way of > fs 
> tsh > sht > zhi. The phonetic process is convincingly explained and, 
indeed, other examples with almost equally adventurous metamorphoses could 
be adduced. Nonetheless, I believe that Reinisch’s comparison with Cushitic 


zagad “ nine" is probably nearer the truth. 
E. ULLENDORFF. 





Ernuiorr0 PRovERDs or ОнАнА. By Worr Lzsnav. [Reprinted from Word, 
V, 2, 1949. pp. 214-223.] 


The articles which are the subject of the following brief notices form part 
of the results of Mr. Leslau's sojourn in Ethiopia in 1946/47. He has meanwhile 
undertaken another journey to that country in 1950, and students of Ethiopie 
ате eagerly looking forward to а report on his latest expedition. 

Chaha is the most important language of the Gurage group spoken in & 
region south of Addis Abbaba. It shares, in a curious manner, certain North 
as well as South Ethiopian characteristics. Phonology and vocabulary are 
notably influenced by the Cushitio substrate, Sidamo and Galla, and Chaha 
offers favourable conditions for the observation of the interaction of Cushitic 
and Semitic on Ethiopian soil. Apart from occasional remarks in Bruce's work 
and other travel books, Gurage was first subjected to a more detailed scrutiny 
by Johannes Mayer (1878), Praetorius (1879), Chiarini (1887), and especially 
by Mondon-Vidailhet (1900/01). Fuller descriptions were more recently 
published by Marcel Cohen (in his Études d'éthiopien, méridsonal, Paris, 1931) 
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and Н. J. Polotsky (in the Bulletin de la Soctété de Linguistique, 1938), and 
Mr. Leslau himself has now given us his important Ethtopio Documents : 
Gurage, New York, 1950.1 This work, apart from many other valuable texts, 
contains some 40 additional Chaha proverbs. 

In the present article the author transcribes, translates, and explains 25 
Chaha proverbs collected by him at Endeber, the principal village of the Chaha 
region. The subjects dealt with are described by Mr. Leslau as : (1) “ Family, 
relatives, education " ; (2) “ Social position and behaviour"; (3) “ Character 
of шап”. Language and form seem even more concise here than the style of 
proverbs normally appears to be. Without the author’s explanatory notes 
(which are no doubt based on the interpretation offered by his informants) 
many would have remained obscure, while in a few instances one might have 
arrived at a divergent understanding. One example of this conciseness may 
suffice :— 

adot yätkäna lokà yardgdna 
mother . for my child, child for my tomorrow 
The meaning of this proverb is: If the mother looks after her child in its 
youth, it will later on be sufficiently well equipped to take care of its own future. 

This example also shows the strong influence of Cushitic in phonology and 
vocabulary: adot ( mother”) is probably a Cushitic word (cf. Bilin ade; 
Reinisch, Bilin Wörterbuch), although it also occurs in Togrefifia 'addà. yaragana 
is composed of уй + rägà + na. The element na is the pronominal suffix of 
the lst person. rägä “to-morrow” is derived from classical Ethiopic ngh 
“dawn”, non-geminated n becoming т, according to Chaha sound laws, in 
post-vocalic position. 

This is an interesting and competently presented collection showing, in the 
author's words, the universality of ideas as expressed in proverbs all over the 


world. 
E. ULLENDORFF. 





Geonaran-Enerisx DICTIONARY. By E. CHERKESI. рр. 275. Hertford: 
Stephen Austin (Printed for the Trustees of the Marjory Wardrop Fund). 
1950. 30s. 


Hitherto the student of Georgian has had to rely for the most part on 
Choubinov's Dictionnaire géorgten-russe-francats, 1840 and 1887, still indis- 
pensable but naturally now somewhat antiquated, and on Meckelein’s Georgisch- 
deutsches Wörterbuch, 1928. The appearance of a Georgian-English dictionary 
should be widely welcomed. 

While it will never be possible to deal satisfactorily with this fluid, un- 
stereotyped idiom within the covers of any single lexicon, the compiler’s choice 
of entries and selection of equivalences are, within the limits of her undertaking, 
admirable. 

1 Meanwhile H. J. Polotsky's detailed analysis of Lealau's book has appeared: Noles on 
Guage Grammar. Israel Oriental Society, Jerusalem, 1951. 
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It may be regretted that she has not followed precedent in indicating the 
provenance of the loan-words which form such a large element in the vocabulary, 
and which are so strikingly indicative of the rich variety of the sources of the 
national culture. The student will miss, too, the liberal treatment accorded in 
the earlier works to the all-important verb ; the present-tense forms, vital but 
always unpredictable, furnished by Choubinov, the relatively extensive illus- 
tration of a syntactical use that admuts of the expression of complex patterns 
of relationship which is to be found in Meckelein. On the other hand, criticism 
on this head would fail to take account of the aptness for rapid reference, 
denied to its more bulky predecessors, which forms perhaps the chief merit of 
the work under review. It is to be hoped that 1ts publication will serve to arouse 
in this country and elsewhere а new interest in the language and literature of 
Georgia. 

R. Н. STEVENSON. 





DHARMOPADESAMALA VIVARANA of Jayasimha Siri. Edited by Panprr 
LALCANDRA BHAGAVANDAS GAnpui. pp. 24, 240. (Singhi Jain Series no. 
28.) Bombay, 1949. 

LicAvaï of Koühala. Edited by Dr. АюгчАтн NEMINATH UPADHYE. pp. 87, 337. 
(Singhi Jain Series no. 31.) Bombay, 1949. 

It is agreeable to find that these two volumes of the Singhi Jain Series 
contain carefully edited Maharastri texts. 

The former, here published with a Sanskrit commentary, is a Prakrit Kavya 
ascribed to Kutühala though it seems unclear from the work itself whether 
this 18 in fact to be taken as а name. In an introduction in English the editor . 
discusses the story of the poem and its historical background. There is an 
index of verses and a complete glossary. 

The Dharmopadesamala, like the better known Upadesamald, is a collection 
of verses intended to serve ав mnemonics for stories of moral edification. The 
vivarana of Jayasimha Siri, a valuable addition to Jaina Katha literature, 18 
unusual in being written as a Prakrit campü. In a short introduction in Gujarati 
the identity of the author is discussed. There is a useful index of proper names 
to facilitate reference to the stories. 

` R. H. B. Wiccrams. 





Dr BAMBUTI-PYGMÄEN vom ITURI. ERGEBNISSE ZWEIER FORSCHUNGSREISEN 
ZU DEN ZENTRALAFRIKANISCHEN PyGMAEN. II Bann, ПІ Tem: Dre 
RELIGION. [By] P. ЗснивевтА. (Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Section des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, Mémoires, IV, 1.) Pp. viii, 253; pl. 4. 
Bruxelles: Libraire Falk fils, 1950. 330 fr. 

The three instalments previously published of Father Schebesta's monu- 
mental treatise dealt respectively with the somatic characters, economie life, 

&nd social organization of the Bambuti Pygmies. The present instalment, 
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devoted exclusively to their religion, fully sustains the expectation that by the 
time publication is completed (a third volume is in preparation) we shall be 
better informed about these shy and relatively inaccessible people than about 
most other African natives. 

After a brief review of earlier writings on Bambuti religion (they were both 
very few in number and exceedingly scrappy in content), Fr. Schebesta 
describes, in successive chapters, the nature of the belief in God, the associated 
forms of cult, the conception of the soul, and the various types of magical 
belief and practice. Then comes an excursus into the etymology of the words 
used as names for the deity, which is followed by a systematic analysis of the 
manifestations and attributes of the Bambuti god, a chapter on mythology, 
and an attempt to discover the different cultural sources of which the present 
religious system is the product. 

The gist of his findings is that the Bambuti believe in a personal Supreme 
Being, who із the originator and possessor of a “ vital energy ” (Lebenskraft) 
that pervades all living matter; that this Supreme Being most commonly 
takes the form of a forest or hunting deity, to whom prayers and offerings are 
made; and that, “ astonishingly and enigmatically,” he is represented some- 
‘times as good, and sometimes as evil. Animism plays no appreciable rôle in 
the religious system, but magic, in the sense of practices for the manipulation 
of the “ vital energy ’’, is on the other hand an important feature. Mythology 
provides explanations about the origin of the world and what has since happened 
in it, but appears to have been imposed upon the system from outside. 

The evidence that Fr. Schebesta presents, based largely upon the statements 
of many informants, but partly also upon first-hand observation of ceremonies, 
is very detailed, and on the whole convincing, despite the suspicion attaching to 
the search for a universal “ High God ” that characterizes the school of thought 
to which he belongs. His attempt to separate the elements of Bambuti religion 
into four successive layers, each emanating from a different cultural source, is 
much more speculative, but does not detract from the great value of the 
material that he has recorded. His book is certainly one of the outstanding 
works on the religion of a primitive people. 
í I. SCHAPERA. 





MALAYA AND rrs History. By Sir В. WiwsrEDr. (Hutchinson’s University 
Library, II.) pp. 158. London : Hutchinson [1948]. 7s. 6d. 

The rigid limits of size set by the publishers of Hutchinson’s University 
Library series make their contributors’ task supremely difficult. A survey of 
the history of an ancient country or civilization which must be confined to 150 
small pages, and yet is expected to provide a satisfactory survey of all the 
strands of social, political, and economic development which we now look for 
within the realm of history, must indeed be a tour de force of compression and the 
imaginative selection of the significant. 
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Sir Richard Winstedt has largely succeeded in this task ; both in bringing 
the Malayan world into living reality for the general reader and in producing 
a reliable outline textbook for undergraduates. His writing is charged with 
a lifetime of experience and observation. He constantly illuminates a situation 
in Malaya’s past by an apt illustration drawn from the languages, art, custom, 
бт religions of the peninsula. Perhaps one may be permitted to question the 
amount of space given to constitutional and administrative development, as 
against the very limited treatment of economic issues. The rubber industry, for 
instance, is accorded less than two pages, and the crucial problems arising out 
of immigration receive only incidental mention. One is led to wish that it had 
been possible for the author to work out those relationships and influences 
between economic, racial, and political forces which form the dynamic of 
modern Malayan history. 

In his concluding chapter the author remarks “ History should throw light 
both on & country’s past and its potential future ". His standpoint is that of 
one intensely concerned for the welfare of a people, rather than that of a dis- 
passionate historian. This personal concern especially informs his account of 
the last eighty years in Malaya. His purpose is to emphasize the beneficent 
transtormation of the country’s economy, to rebut half-informed critics of 
“economic imperialism ”, and to help to preserve past achievement from the 
ill-effects of political changes in the circumstances of to-day. Malaya and tts 
History, assessed on these terms, is timely and valuable. A useful bibliography 
with critical annotation is appended, and provides a catholic selection of further 
reading, both popular and scholarly, concerning a wide variety of aspects of 
Malayan life. 

H. R. TINKER. 





ARCHIVUM LiNGUISTICUM : A review of comparative philology and general 
linguistics. Vol. 1, fasce. 1. Ed. I. M. CAMPBELL and S. ULLMANN. 
Glasgow : Jackson, 1949. 


The appearance in this country of a new periodical devoted to linguistic 
topics is very welcome at the present time, in view of the increasing interest 
being shown in general linguistics. Hitherto, linguists have been virtually- 
confined to the Transactions of the Philological Society for the publication of 
linguistic articles in Great Britain. One of the most valuable sections in 
Archivum Lingutsticum is that devoted to reviews of books (20 pages out of 
a total of 94), an aspect of publication not covered by the Transactions. 

The articles in this first fascicule—and it is intended to publish two such 
fascicules per annum—comprise C. E. Bazell, “On the Problem of the 
Morpheme ” ; E. Benveniste, “ Sur Quelques Développements du Parfait Indo- 
Européen"; J. Vendryès, “ Sur Quelques Mots de la Langue des Chasseurs ” ; 
A. Ernout, “Incind: Ineend6" ; J. Marouzeau, “Le Déclin d'une Loi"; 
A.8, C. Ross and J. Josephs, “Triangular Tables for the Phonemes of English" ; 
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А. Dauzat, “ Les Principes du Nouvel Atlas Linguistique de la France” ; J. Orr, 
* Quelques Etymologies Scabreuses ”. 

One must welcome contributions from our colleagues overseas in any 
British publication, but it is perhaps to be regretted that in the first issue of a 
new British periodical only three out of the eight articles should come from 
British scholars. 

The content of the articles is sufficiently indicated by their titles, and 
mention need only be made, perhaps, of the astonishing suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Ross, that the phonemes of a language can only “ be recovered ’’ (what- 
ever that may mean) if а native speaker can be got to construct triangular 
tables of minimally differentiated words. 

Archivum Linguisitcum is further specified as a “ Review of Comparative 
Philology and General Linguistics’’, Comparative Philology being grouped 
with ancient languages and General Linguistics with modern languages, each 
having separate editors. This is a pity in the light of current linguistic doctrine. 
Comparative Linguistics, as Comparative Philology is now generally designated, 
is no more confined to ancient languages than is General Linguistics to modern 
languages. The need for specialization and the advances made in comparative 
linguistics require that some linguistic scholars devote the major part of their 
time to comparative work ; but this is only a necessary limitation in research, 
and implies no separation of comparative studies from general linguistics any 
more than of phonetics from general linguistics. Modern comparativists are 
the first to assert that the further progress of their subject lies in its being 
undertaken within the framework of general linguistics and with the active 
collaboration of scholars in its other branches. 

' Criticism of the first number of a new periodical in our field, however, 
must not diminish our appreciation of the efforts of those who have launched it. 
Only by such periodical publications will the contribution of Great Britain 
to present-day linguistic thought be adequately represented, and linguistic 
scholars in this country be encouraged to make public the results of their 
research. Я | 

` R. Н. ROBINS. 
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Acta ORIENTALIA ACADEMIAE SOIENTIARUM HUNGARICAE. Adiuvantibus 
К. Олксц®рү, L. FEKETE, J. Némere, S. TELEGD:. Redigit L. LIGETI. 
Tomus I, Fasc. I, 1950. 

ARcHIV FÜR VOLKERKUNDE, Band V. рр. 192. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumüller, 
Universitäts-Verlag, 1960. 

ARCHTY ORIENTALNI. (Journal of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute, Prague.) 
[Edited by] Верйсн Hrozný [et al.]. Vol. ХҮШ, No. 3. (Symbole 
ad studia orientis pertinentes Frederico Hrozny dedicate: pars quatra.) 
pp. 452. Orientální Ústav Praha IIT, Lázeňská 4, 1950. Kčs. 570. 

THE Caro NILOMETER : STUDIES IN Isy Tacuri Brrapi’s CHRONICLES OF 
Eavrr: I. (University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
Vol. 12.) By Wirzram PorPER. pp. xi 269; index. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. $3.00. 

A CANTONESE SvLLABARY : Index to Soothill's Pocket Dictionary (incorporating 
all Cantonese colloquial characters and their meanings). By Е. Trrsox. 
pp. 79. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. [n. pr.] 

CATALOGUE оғ BTHIOPIAN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. П. 
By EDWARD ULLENDORFF. pp. viii, 32; indices. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. 18s. 

Окүтох HISTORICAL JOURNAL. Vol. I, No. 1, July, 1951, pp. 67; Vol. I, 
No. 2, October, 1951, pp. 158. Colombo: M. D. Gunasena and Co., 1951. 
Rs. 1.50. 

CurwG-rÉ-COHEN T‘ao-Lvu, ов THE Porrerres OF CHINA, being a Translation 
with notes and an introduction by GEOFFREY R. SAYER. pp. xxiv; 
appendices ; index. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 42s. 

THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY IN JAPAN, 1049-1650. By С. К. BOXER. pp. xv, 
535 ; bibliog. ; index. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. London: Cambridge University Press, 1951. 56s. 6d. | 

THE CORRESPONDENCE or DAVID Scorr, DIRECTOR AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
East [2014 Company RELATING TO INDIAN AFFAIRS, 1787-1805. Edited 
by C. H. Purus. Vol. І, 1787-1799 (Camden Third Series, Vol. LX XV), 
pp. ххуш, 228. Vol. IT, 1800-1805 (Camden Third Series, Vol. LX XVI), 
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EARLY ARABIC GLASS WEIGHTS AND STAMPS. À SUPPLEMENT. By GEORGE С. 
Mines. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 120.) pp. 60; illus. 

-New York: The America Numismatic Society, 1951. $2.00. 

Earcy CHINESE COINAGE. By Wane Yt-cn’tan. рр. viii, 254; pl lv; 
3 maps; index; key to plates. New York: American Numismatio 
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Tue EARLY Syrian FATHERS ON GENESIS. By ABRAHAM LEVINE. pp. viii, 
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Economic Lire IN THE VisavanAGAR Empire. Ву T. V. MAHALINGAM. pp. 
ш, 225; bibliog. ; index. Madras: University of Madras, 1951. Rs. 8. 

ELEMENTARY CHINESE. With romanization and exercises in speaking and 
writing. By Smau Wine Cuan. pp. xxxi, 468. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 60s. 

Еторе SUR LA LITTÉRATURE Stamorss. [By] P. Scawziscura. рр. 409; 
appendices ; bibliog.; index. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1951. [n. pr.] 

FALASHA ANTHOLOGY : TRANSLATED FROM ETHIOPIO Sources WITH AN ÍNTRO- 
DUCTION. (Yale Judaica Series, Vol. VI.) By Worr LesLau. pp. xliii, 
222; figs. 6 ; pl. 1; notes; bibliog.; glossary ; list of scriptural references. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1951. $4.00. 

Faronp Cons IN THE COLLECTIONS or THE UNIVERSITY Museum, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND THE AMERICAN Numismatic Society. By GEORGE 
С. Mites. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 121.) pp. 51; Шив. 
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Le FÉwrNISME DE LA Bratz. [By] MARIE-THÉRÈSE GADALA. pp. 115. Paris: 
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QuES. (Reprinted from Revista Do Museu Paulista, Nova Série, Vol. IV.) 
[By] Josera HENNINGER. pp. 389-432. São Paulo: Industria Gráfica 
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Тнк Fone KINGDOM or SENNAR. With a geographical account of the Middle 
Nile Region. By O. G. 8. CRAWFORD. pp. xxi, 359 ; figs. ; illus. ; appen- 
dices; bibliog. Gloucester: John Bellows, 1951. £2 15s. 

GANESH DATTA COLLEGE BULLETIN SERIES, No. 1. NAULAGAEH INSCRIPTION. 
pp. 16; pl. 8. Published on behalf of the Jayaswal Archæological and 
Historical Society and Museum, Ganesh Datta College, Begusarai, Bihar. 
1950. 

Чоор Company: A STUDY or NYAKYUSA ÀGE-VILLAGES. By MONICA WILSON. 
pp. xiv, 278; index; bibliog.; 15 illus.; 3 maps. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. 28s. 

GRALTEMPEL UND PARADIES: BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN IRAN UND EUROPA 
IM MITTELALTER. (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens 
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A GRAMMAR OF FORMAL WRITTEN JAPANESE. By W. Р. LEHMANN AND LLOYD 
Faust. With a supplement by R. P. ALEXANDER. (Harvard-Yenching 
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Caucasica III 
The Alan Capital *Magas and the Mongol Campaignà 
By V. Міховзку 


$1. Juvayni and Rashid al-din. 

$2. Juvayni on Mongol campaigns 1n the West. 
$3. Rashid al-din on the same campaigns. 

$4. Notes to Rashid al-din. 

$5. MKS not Moscow but & Caucasian town. 
$6. Mas‘üdi and others on the Alan capital. 
$7. Magas and Drauji-quu. 

§8. Conclusions. 


§ 1. Introduction: Juvayni and Rashid al-din 
HE object of the present article is to re-state two obscure problems and to 
show that their likely solution can be found only in treating them jointly, 
The two points are: the name of the ancient capital of the Âs-{Aläns, now 
Ossets), аз attested in the tenth century, and the identification of the town 
*MKS conquered by the Mongols in the course of the campaign of 636/1239. 

As the sources on the latter event are more numerous I shall deal with it . 
first. On the Muslim side we have two accounts of Batu’s campaign, that of 
Juvayni who completed his work in 658/1260, and that of Rashid al-din, who 
wrote about 710/1310. 

The two nearly contemporary historians differ widely in their methods and. 
views. Juvayni is a true representative of the tradition elaborated in the 
Seljuk chanceries.! His text is full of recondite Arabic words and verses making 
appeal only to highly trained scholars. Important hints and reflections are 
hidden away in flowery periods. The chapters are interrupted by lengthy 
dissertations on the helplessness of human initiative, on the terror of Divine 
wrath, on the inevitability of Fate. Juvayni’s mental field is the Islamic world, 
and he ventures into Outer Darkness with some reluctance. 

Rashid al-din is primarily interested in materta historica, in solid facts, in 
men and tribes with their full names and characteristics. His style is greatly 
simplified, with no abstruse Arabisms in it but with a number of administrative 
technicalities and new Turco-Mongol terms. He wrote as he probably spoke, 
reverting unconsciously to the style of Nizam al-mulk who must have dictated 
his Siyäsat-näma. In Rashid al-din’s days the early tragedies of the Mongol 
invasion culminating in the sacking of Baghdad were things of the past. The 
Islamic, and mostly Persian collaborators, set the administration on a solid 
· foundation and even succeeded in gonverting the new rulers to Islam. Instead 
of lamenting over man’s sins and the retribution in the shape of '' God's 
horsemen ", it was more appropriate to criticize the defects of the existing 
machinery and to devise the means of improving it. The field of Islamic intro- 

1 See, for example, the introduction to the collection of administrative documenta of Mu'ayyad 
al-daula Muntakhab al-din Badr Atabak al-Juvayni, in ‘Atabat al-kataba, recently published by 


M. Qazvini and Abbas Eghbal, Tehran, 1329/1950, pp. 1-6. The said Mu'ayyad al-daula was 
the maternal uncle of Juvayni's great-grandfather Baha al-din. 
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version had been long broadened by new vistas and the historian had to make 
a great effort in order to grasp the vast congeries of new lands, peoples and 
customs comprised in, or bordering on, the far-flung Mongol Empire. In this 
. respect Rashid al-din's history is perhaps a truer reflection of Par Mongolica, 
but both he and Juvayni, whose work he used, are equally well informed states- 
men and keen observers. Both have preserved for us the particular atmosphere 
of their days. 

Although my object is to comment on the As (Osset) capital *МКВ, I cannot 
limit my task to quoting only the few пев in Juvayni and Rashid al-din bearing 
directly on the subject, for the brief episode cannot be understood without the 
proper background. Moreover, no English version of these important and 
difficult records of the Mongol campaigns in Russia and Eastern Europe exists 
in printed form. I hope that their complete text may prove useful to scholars 
of various specialities. 


$2. Juvayni on Mongol campaigns in the West 


The following translation of the two short chapters of Juvayni I, 224—6, is 
by my former pupil, Dr. J. A. Boyle, who has prepared a careful version of the 
whole of this great history now available in the painstaking edition of the late 
M. Qazvini. The translation is still unpublished and I quote it with Dr. Boyle's 
permission. 

[224] “ Of the conquest of the Bulghär and the territory of the As and the Riis} 

When Qà'àn (Ügedey) held the great quriliay for the second time, they 
deliberated together concerning the extirpation and subjugation of all the 
remaining rebels ; and it was decided to seize the lands of the Bulghär, the As, 
and the Кав, which bordered on the camping grounds of Batu; for they had 
not completely submitted being deluded by the size of their territory. He 
therefore deputed certain princes to aid and assist Batu, wz. Mangü Qa’an and 
his brother Béchek; Qadaghan, the son of Güyük-khan; of the other 
princes, Külkàn, Bori and Baydar; Batu’s brothers, Hordô апа Tangüt; and 
several other princes, as well as Subutäy Bahadur from amongst the chief 
commanders. The princes departed each to his own residence in order to 
organize their forces and armies; and in the spring they each of them set forth 
from his own territory and hastened to carry out this undertaking. They came 
together in the territory of the Bulghar. The earth echoed and reverberated 
from the multitude of their armies, and at the size and tumult of their forces 
the very beasts stood amazed. First they took by storm the city of Bulghar, 
famous throughout the world for the strength of its position and its ample 
resources ; and as a warning to others they slew the people or led them captive. 
And from thence they proceeded to the land of the Ris and conquered that 
country ? as far as the city [225] of MKS, the inhabitants of which were as 


1 Juvayni briefly alludes to these events in the previous chapter (I, 222) in which he says 
that, after the advent of Ogedey, Batu subjugated the neighbouring territories conaisting “ of all 
that remained of Qupchag, the Alin, the As, and the Riis, and other lands, such as Bulghar 
and MKS ". This reference is definitely vague and approximate (V. M.). 

* It ı8 at this place that I assume а great laouna in the text provoked either by the desire to 
abridge the report or by a ópoworéAevrov (V. AL). 
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numerous as ants or locusts, while its environs were entangled with woods and 
forests, such that even a serpent could not penetrate them. The princes all 
halted on the outskirts of the town, and on every side they built roads wide 
enough for three or four wagons to pass abreast. And they set up catapults 
opposite the walls, and after a space of several days left nothing of the city but 
its name, and took great booty. And they gave orders to cut off the right ears 
of the people, and two thousand seven hundred ears were counted. And from 
thence the princes returned homewards.” 


“ Of the horsemen (khayl) of the Kslar and the Bashghird ? 

When the Ris, the Qipchaq and the Alan had been annihilated, Batu 
resolved to proceed to the destruction of the Kilar and the Bashghird, who are 
large nations professing the Christian faith and are said to border on the land 
of the Franks. With this object in mind he arrayed his armies and set out in 
the new year. And that people was rendered arrogant by the magnitude of their 
numbers, the greatness of their power, and the strength of their armies ; and, 
when they heard the report of Batu’s approach, they too set out to meet him 
with four hundred thousand horsemen, each of whom was famous in war and 
considered flight a disgrace. Batu sent his brother Shibaqün on in advance 
with ten thousand men to spy out their numbers and send word of the extent 
of their strength and might. Shibaqàn set forth in obedience to his command 
and at the end of a [226] week came back and reported that they were double 
the size of the Mongol army, all men of war and battle. When the two armies 
drew close to each other, Batu went up on to a hilltop; and for one day and 
night he spoke to no one but prayed and lamented; and he bade the Moslems 
also to assemble together and offer up prayers. The next day they made ready 
for battle. A large river lay between the armies: Batu sent over a detachment 
by night and then his main army crossed. Batu’s brother entered the battle in 
person and made attack after attack; but the enemy’s army was strong and 
did not budge. Then the main army arrived from behind; and Shibagün 
attacked at the same time with all his forces; and they bore down on their 
royal pavilions and cut the ropes with their swords. And when the Mongols 
had overturned their pavilions the army of the Kilar lost heart and fled. And 
no more of that army escaped, and those lands were subjugated. This was one 
of their greatest deeds and their fiercest battles.” ` 


§3. Rashid al-din on the Western Campaigns 


The text of Rashid al-din is much more complete, but the mixing of Juvayni 
with other information has resulted in some confusion. It is clear from Rashid’s 
transcription of personal names that he depends much more on rough Mongol 
records.* My translation is based on the text established (rather unsatisfac- 


1 Read: “ nothing but its namesakes ” (V, M.). 

* Tt is “ the horsemen (who marched agamst) the Kilar and the Bashghird " (V. AL). 

° In 1246 Pian de Carpine saw in Bati's camp on the lower Volga “ tenta made of linen. They 
are large and quite handsome, and used to belong to the king of Hungary ". Bee Rockhill’s 
trans. in Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, no. iv, p. 10. 

1 CE. в very short enumeration of the “ eleven nations " of the West in the so-called “ Secret 
History of the Mongols ”, $8 262, 270, 274 (I have used also the recent translations by 8. А. Kozin, 
E. Haenisch, 1941, and К. Grenbeoh, 1945). The Fur-Eastern texts, both Mongolian and Chinese, 
are very brief.. 
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torily) by Blochet, GMS, 1911, 43-7, who did not use Berezin’s valuable article 
“ The first invasion of the Mongols in Russia ” (in Russian) in Zhurnal Min. 
Nar. Prosv., vol. 79, 1853, 223-250, and vol. 86, 1855, 79-114. At the same 
time I use the variants in d'Ohsson ii, 619-626 (summed up by Bretschneider i, 
310-7, with additions from Chinese sources), Numerous suggestions on Rashid 
al-din’s account are found in Pelliot’s posthumous Notes sur l'histoire de la 
Horde d’Or, 1950, especially pp. 109-162. The latest translation is found in 
Tiesenhausen's Sbornik materialov . . . Zolotoy Ordi, ii, 1941, thoroughly revised 
by A. A. Romaskevich and 8. L. Volin who quote some important variants. 


[43] “ Of the campaign of the princes and the Mongol army in Dasht- Qipchäg, 
Bulghar, Urüs, MKS, Alan, Majar (var. LL, Vi), Pilar, *Bashghurt, and of 
the conquest of those, countries 


The princes who were appointed for the. conquest of Dasht-i Qipehaq and 
the neighbouring territories were: of the children of Tuluy-khan, his eldest 
son Mungka (Móngk&)-qà'àn and his brother Bójek ; of the progeny of Ogtay 
(Ggedey)-qa’an, his eldest son Güyük-khan and his brother Qadàn; of the 
children of Chaghatay, Bóri and Baydar and the brother of the Q&'àn, Külkän 
(Külkän) ; of the children of Jochi, Batu, Отда (Orda), Shiban and Tangqüt. 
Of the distinguished amirs, Sübaday (Siibedey)-bahadur with several other 
amirs accompanied the princes. All of them together set forth in the beginning 
of the spring of Bichin-yil, which is the year of the Monkey corresponding to 
(ie. beginning in) Jumada п 633/Feb.-March 1236. Durmg the summer and 
in the autumn they operated in the neighbourhood of Bulghar and reached the 
family domains (0704) of Batu, Orda, Shiban and Tangqüt, who from that 
region were nominated (to take part in the campaign). 

Thence (1*) Batu, together with Shïbän and Bürüldäy and the army, took 
the field against Pülü and Bashqurd (2*) and in a short time and without much 
trouble took (those countries) and did much killing and looting. This happened 
like this: the Pülü were a numerous people of Christian persuasion and their 
frontiers joined those of the Franks. On hearing the rumour that Batu and 
the amirs were on the march, they made preparations and set forth with 
40 tumans of renowned troops. Shibàn, who was in the van (mangalay) with 
10,000 horsemen, [44] sent а report that they were several times more numerous 
than the Mongol army and all of them great fiphters. When the two armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Batu, following the custom of Chinggiz-khan, 
went on to the top of a hull and during one day and one night (addressed himself 
to) the Almighty with humility and lamentations, while he ordered the Muslims 
to pray in all sincerity. Between the armies there was a large river. Batu and 
Burulday crossed it at night and came to grips (with the enemy). Batu’s 
brother Shiban personally took part in the fighting and Burulday at once 
attacked with all the troops. They approached the pavilion of the king (k.l.r) 
&nd with their swords cut down its ropes. The enemy's army lost heart and 
broke into flight. The Mongols like lions on а hunt went after them smiting 
and killing them until they had annihilated the best part of the enemy and took 
their country (3*). This was one of the great deeds which they accomplished. 
Pülü-and-Bashqurd is a great area difficult (of access) and yet they 


1 The war prevented Pelhot from consulting this publication. 
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conquered it. But (Pülü and Bashqurd) revolted again and their land still 
remains not entirely conquered. Their kings are called *kilar.1 

After that ® in the winter the princes and the amirs came together on the 
river Jämän and sent amir Sübedey with an army to the As country and 
to the frontiers of Bulghär. They (themselves) proceeded up to the town 
KZNK (4*) and the other provinces of those parts. Having defeated the local 
armies they pacified (11) the (inhabitants). The amirs of that (country) Bayan (?) 
and Chiqü (Ch.nqu, Kh.nqü ?) arrived to pay homage (üljämiskt) to the princes 
and returned with honours (suyurghamishi) but revolted again. For the second 
time Sübedey-bahadur was sent (against them) and he captured them. 

After this the princes held a council (kängäch) and each of them with an 
army went on *jerge ® and with fighting conquered the countries on their way. 
On the left wing Móngk&-gà'àn (5*) followed the bank of the river (Volga) and 
(he and his troops) captured * the two (chiefs): Pächmän (Bachman ?), one of 
the great amirs of that country (belonging to ?) the Ülirlik (Ülarlang ?) tribe 
(qaum) of the Chinchàq (*Khfchagq ?) federation (jamd‘at), and Q&chir-Üküla of 
the people Ав. This happened in the following way [45]. This Páchmán with 
& band of other thieves had escaped from the sword (of the conquerors). 
À number of other fugitives gathered round him and wherever he went he 
carried away something and daily the unrest caused by him grew. He had no 
definite residence and the Mongol army could not get hold of him. By day he 
(hid) in the woods on the banks of the Itil (Volga). Móngk&-qà'ün gave orders 
to build 200 boats and load on each 100 fully armed Mongols, and with his 
brother marched along the banks of the river (as) at a battue (yerge, merge 1). 
In one of the woods on the Ttil they found some dung and other traces of a 
horsemen’s bivouac which had been hastily abandoned. Here they found an 
old woman who told them that Pachman had moved to an island. Ав no boats 
were available it was impossible to cross the Ttil but suddenly a strong wind 
arose and the waters were whipped up into waves and receded from the passage 
leading from the island to the other side (of the river). It was Méngka’s luck 
that the ground became visible and ؟‎ [he ordered his army to push on. They 
captured Bachman and annihilated his troops in an hour’s time; they threw 
some into the water and finished off the others. Their wives and children were 
carried off into captivity and much property was seized. Then they returned 
and the waters became agitated again and after the army had crossed back 
everything became normal and not a man suffered from the waters. When 
Pächmän [sic] was brought into the presence of Móngkü-qà'ün he besought 
him] to kill him with his own hand but Móngkà ordered his brother Bojek to 
cut Pachm&n [sic] in two. Qàjir-Üküla of the As amirs [48] was also killed. 
That summer (Môüngkä) stayed there. 


1*Kiral, which suite better Hung. király “ king " than Polish król. For the metathesis see 
the name of the river in Mongola Keluren/Kerulen. 

2 This paragraph 18 not in Juvayni. 

з * Ba-jerge “in an encircling movement, like at a battue”. Juvayni ПІ, 10, uses another 
form of the word: nerge. In Turkish n (in some dialects) corresponds to y (j). 

“This episode corresponds to Juvayni III, 10-11, who omits the names Ulirlik and 
Qachir-Ukila. 

5 Le. the Ossets, but the name of the prince has not been identified. In Mongol khachsr means 
“a mule ”, but a Mongol name among the Osseta is unlikely. 

€ Here the editor supplies six lines of missing text from Juvayni, see Qazvini's ed., ui, 10-11. 
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Then} in the Tagiqu-yil, which is the year of the Hen coinciding with the 
months of the year 634,3 the sons of Chichi (Jochi)-khan, Batu, Orda and 
Berke, the sons of the Qa’in: Qadän, Güyük-khan and Mongké-qa’an ; 
the grandson of Chaghatay-khan, Bôri, and the son of Chingiz-khan, Külkän, 
set forth to fight the Büqshi and Burtäs (6*) whom they conquered in a short 
time. 

In the autumn of this year (1237) all the princes who were in those parts 
held a quriliay and jointly marched on the Uris. Batu, Orda, Güyük-khan, 
Móngk&-qà'àn, Külkän, Qadàn and Bóri went together to lay siege to the town 
Riyazan (var. Атлап) (7*) which they took in 3 days. After this they also 
took the town (on the) Îka (8*) where Külkän was wounded and died. One of 
the Russian amirs, Urmàn by name (9*) advanced with an army but was 
defeated and killed. Acting jointly (the princes also) took Moskva (10*) in 
5 days and killed the amir of the town Üläy-Timür (11*) by name. They besieged 
the town of great Yürki (12*) and took it in 8 days while (the enemies ?) were 
fighting hard. Móngk&-qà'àn in person performed feats of valour until he 
defeated them. In five days the princes took the town Qyrnq.la (?), which is 
the original home of V.zirlàv (13*). The local amir Yeke-Yurkü (‘ great’ 
Yuri) (14*) fled into the forest but was caught and put to death. Then the 
princes went away and held a council (kängäch) and decided to march in battue 
columns (*jerge) of 10,000 and to capture and destroy any province or fortress 
on their way. During that campaign Batu came to the town KSL-ISKA (15*) 
which he besieged for 2 months but could not capture. [47] After this адал 
and Bóri arrived and the town was taken in 3 days. Then they went into 
houses and rested. 

After this in the Nuqa-yil, which is the year of the Dog, corresponding to 
the months of 635/1238, Qadän marched against the Cherkes and in winter 
their king, Büqän (Tüqän ?) by name, was killed. Shiban, Bójek and Bori 
went to the region (viläyat) of M.rym (*Qrim ?) and of the territory of the 
Chinjàq (*Khifchaq) tribe captured up to the norm (?) (16*). Berke marched 
in the direction of Qrpchaq and, thanks to his good luck (?), they captured Мав 
and Qyràn, the leaders of the M.krüt (17*). 

After that in the Qaqa-yil, which is the year of the Hog, corresponding to 
the months of 636/1239, Güyük-khan, Môngkä-qa’an, Bóri апа Qadän marched ? 
against the town MNKS (or MYKS ?)* and in the winter took it after a 
siege which lasted a month and 15 days. They 5 were still on that campaign 
(cherik, *jerge ?) when the year of the Mouse (637/1240) came. In the spring 
(of 1240) they appointed troops (cherik ‘ levy’) and gave them to 050087 and 
sent the latter to Timür-qahulqa © (with the order) to take it and its region. 
In the autumn of the year of the Mouse (1249) Güyük-khan and Móngkà-qà'àn 
went back, in obedience to the yarligh (order) of the Qà'àn. In the year of the 
Ox, corresponding to the months of 638/1241, they reached their own camps." 


1 This record is not in Juvayni. It opens the account of the campaign in the northern zone. 

* The Mushm year 634 corresponds to 4th September, 1236-23rd August, 1237, but the 
Mongohan year (beginning in January-February) began in the later part of the Muslim year. 
Practically it corresponded to the Christian year 1237, as confirmed by the chronology of the 
events in Russian annals. 

? Only here, after a great gap in Juvayni's text, do we catch up with the final part of his report. 

* Juvayni's MES. 

5 Not in Juvayni. 

5 In Mongolian “ Iron Gate ”, i.e. Darband. 1 
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In another chapter containing many obscure names (mostly in Mongolian 
forms) Rashid al-din completes the account of the western campaigns of the 
Mongols. 

[94] “ The record of the princes of (in ?) Dasht-i Qipchaq 

In the autumn of the year of the Mouse, corresponding to the months of the 
year 637/1240, Güyük-khan and Móngkàá-qà'àn, in obedience to the yarligh 
of the Qà'àn, returned from the Dasht-i Qipchaq. The princes Batu and his 
brothers Qadän, Bóri and Bójek took the field against the country Ürüs 
(Russia), the people of the Black-Caps (kulah-siyàA, i.e. Qara-qalpaq) (18*) and 
in nine days took the great Ürüs town called *Mankarmaän (i.e. Kiev) (19*). 
After this in battue order, and in detachments of 10,000, they went to all 
the towns of Uladmür (Vladimir) taking all the castles [55] and provinces 
which they found on their road. Jointly they besieged the town “ Vladimir-of- 
the-three-sons ” (Uch-oghul Uladmur) (20*) and took it in three days. 

In the year of the Ox (638/1239) the Qà'àn (Ügedey) died ! and in the middle 
of the spring month the princes crossed the mountain B.raq-tan (Yaräq-yän ?) 
in the direction of Pülär and Bäshqurd (21*). 

On the right flank,? Orda marched through the territory of llàvut when 
BZRNBAM (22*) with an army appeared before him, and they killed him. 

Qadän and Bóri took the field against the Säsän people (Baxons of Tran- 
sylvania) and defeated them after three battles. 

Bojek went by way of Qar&-Ülagh (Black Vlachs) ? across their mountains ; 
thence through the forests and the mountain of Yataq-b.rq (seê above) he 
reached the frontier (or the territory) of Mish-lav (23*) and smote the rebels 
who were standing there in readiness. 

The princes who followed those five (?) * roads captured all the territories 
of the Bäshqurd, *Мајаг and Säsän, and put to flight their king *Kilar (*Kirdly 
‘ king’). They (spent) the summer on the river Tisza and TNHÀ (or T.HÀ, 
certainly Tuna, Danube). 

Qadan with an army marched and took the territories Мада, Üyraq 
(Aryarq ?), and Saran (?) (24*) and chased the Kiral [stc], the sovereign of those 
kingdoms up to the seg. When (the king) embarked on a ship in the town 
М .1їїйїп (25*), which stands on the shore, and took to the sea, Qadan went back. 
After much fighting he (Qadàn) captured QRQYN and QNBLA (??) in the 
town. (shahr, country ?) of the Ulaqut (Wallachians). (26*). 

The news of the Qa'àn's death (11 Dec. 1241) had not yet reached the 
princes and. after that in the year of the Tiger (639/1242) many Qipchaqs 
(who) had arrived to fight Küt.n (27*) and Shinqür, son of *Jüchi, offered 
battle but were defeated. In the autumn [56] (the Qipchags ?) returned again 
and passed to the frontiers of Timur-qahulga (Darband) and the mountains of 
that region. They (the princes) gave an army to ll&vdar $ and sent him, and he 


1 This date is wrong. Further down Rashid himself seems to admit that during the operations 
of 1241 the princes had not yet heard of the death of the Qa’in. According to Juvayni I, 159, 
Ogedey died on 5 Jumada П, 639/11th December, 1241. 

2 This is a second and much more detailed version of what Rashid had copied from Juvayni 
(see above). 

з According to Pelliot, La Horde d'Or, p. 163: Moldavians. 

‘The Chinese Yuan-shé also speaks of five roads followed by the Mongols, see 
Bretsohneider, I, 331 

* Different from Qüqdäy mentioned under A.D. 1240. 
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went and captured the Qipchaqs who had fled to those parts. They (the princes ?) 
subjugated the territory of (the ?) Ürüngqüt (and ?) Bädäch (28*) and brought 
their envoys. That year they remained in those parts. 

In the beginning of the year of the Hare, corresponding to the months of 
the year 640/1243, on completion of the task of conquest (the princes) returned. 
The summer and the winter were spent on the road, and in the year of the Snake, 
corresponding to the months of the year 641/1244, they reached their homeland 
and halted at their own encampments. And God alone knows the truth." 


$4. Notes on Rashid al-din's Text 


(1*) This part of Rashid al-din’s report, borrowed from Juvayni and left 
undated, has got into the wrong place. Batu operated in the Carpathians and 
Hungary in 637/1240, and Rashid himself devoted to this campaign a special 
chapter, ed. Blochet, 54-6 (see above, p. 227). 

(2*) In his Notes sur l'histoire de la Horde d'Or, 1950, p. 130, Pelliot admits 
that Juvayni's “ Kalar and Bashghird " and Rashid al-din's “ *Bolar (Ваа) 
and Bäshghird " have practically the same meaning and designate Hungary. 
Meanwhile, he thinks that originally Bolar referred to the Volga Bulghars. 
However, there is still some likelihood for the variant Pili (restored by 
d'Ohsson and Berezin as Polo) reflecting some memory of Poland which was 
invaded before Hungary. As shown by К. Jahn in his edition of Rashid's 
history of the Franks, 1951, pp. 8-9, Rashid's source on European history was 
a book written by a Polish monk, Martinus Polonus (Opaviensis), and he must 
have heard the name of Poland. 

(3*) The battle against the Hungarians was won at Mohi, on the right bank 
of the river Sayó, above its junction with the Tisza, on 11th April, 1241. On 
this occasion quarrels arose between Batu and Sübedey, see the translation of 
the latter's Chinese biography 1n Pelliot, 131. The Mongols spent the summer 
of 1241 on the Hungarian plain and on 25th December, 1241, crossed the 
Danube on the ice. 

(4*) This paragraph, lacking in Juvayni, presents great difficulties. Is the 
winter in question the winter of 1241? If so, one might identify the river 
Jaman (*Yaman, in Turkish “evil, mischievous") with the Danube and 
locate KZNK/KRNK at Gran, which Batu captured after the crossing, and 
“the other provinces " m Croatia, ete., through which Qadan pursued king 
Béla. This, however, is very unlikely. Berezin apparently assumed that 
the events took place while the Mongol princes were returning from Hungary, 
for he located KZNK/KRNK at Kremenchug at a crossing of the Dnieper. In 
itself this identification is not conclusive and the chronology is again highly 
doubtful. 

Rashid al-din must introduce here some new source and we seem to go 
back to ап earlier period of operations in Qipchaq (about 1237 ?), as suggested 
by the names Bäyän and Chiqü, which sound Turkish. After the episode of 
Bayan and Chiqü comes the story of Bachman, who belonged to a Qipchag 
tribe. According to the Chinese sources (Yüan-shi), the capture of this chief by 
Móngka took place in 1237, see Marquart, Komanen, 115, and Pelliot’s correction 
‘ A propos des Comans ”, J.As., April, 1920, 766. Only after this did Móngka 
take part in Batu’s expedition. It is an interesting point that Méngka, as he 
followed the bank of the Volga downstream, was on the left wing. This shows 
that the front was turned southwards (towards the Caucasus) and the operation 
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was directed against the Qipchaqs. If so, Jämän must refer to one of the Russian 
rivers. In the Secret History of the Mongols the large rivers “ Adil and 
Jayakh ” are several times mentioned together. In § 270 it is said that beyond 
them lie Meket (*Magas) and Man-karman-Keyiba (Kiev). In § 274 the princes 
are said to have destroyed “the towns of Ejil (Edil ?), Jayakh and Meget. 
Our Jàmàn (جامان)‎ might be restored as *Jayakh (ФЬ). The latter is 
usually taken for the Yayiq (Ural), though in the order of enumeration it 
should be located between the Volga (Adil) and the Caucasus (Meget, see below). 
But between the Volga and the Caucasus there is only one great river, the Terek 
(in Georgian Lomekt, in Old Armenian Arm). The Kuma flowing north of the ' 
Terek is much less important, but on it stood an important centre called 
Majar (see below, p. 236). Could not جامان‎ Jämän be only a metathesis of 
* lel Majar 1 

(5*) This report on Bajman is borrowed from Juvayni III, 9-11, where, 
without any chronological reference, it is quoted as an introduction to the 
election of Móngka in 649/1251. On the real date (1237) see note (4*). 

(6*) Already Berezin in his article “ The first Mongol invasion ”, p. 91, 
identified Tügsht (*Bügsht) with the Mordvan tribe Moksha. Burtäs seems to 
be а general Islamic name for the Mordvans, see Hudüd, $ 52, though possibly 
derived from some particular Mordvan tribe. 

(7*) Riazan, which was defended by Prince Yuri, son of Igor, was taken on 
21st December, 1237. The Chinese transcription Ye-lie-tsan, Pelliot, l.c., 166, 
shows that the spelling must be jljl, probably *Jrazan (to avoid an initial r). 

(8*) Kolomna on the Oka (*4$,]). 

(9*) Yuri's brother Roman, defender of Kolomna. 

(10*) Var. Makar, Makürd. At that time Moscow was still a secondary town 
of the Suzdal principality. 

(11*) Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke Yuri. 

(12*) The town of Vladimir, capital of the Grand Duke Yuri, was taken 
after а siege lasting seven days (2nd-8th February, 1238). 

(13*) Name mutilated. The town of Suzdal was raided simultaneously 
with Vladimir, and Suzdal was the original fief of the grand-dukes. Reading at 
the end of V.zirláv lad (لاد)‎ instead of lav (yJ) one might think of *Vsevolod, 
the reference being not to the earliest fief-holder of Suzdal, Vsevolod, son of 
Yaroslav, but to the Grand Duke Yuri's father Vsevolod III, “ the Great Nest "' 
(1176-1212), under whom Suzdal became the leading principality. Vsevolod's 
residence was Vladimir (founded in 1108) but in any case the principality was 
called after the town of Suzdal. Should we consider only the graphic form of 
Xx „5 or 35,5 it might be restored as *,уу 5 Pereyaslavl, which was 
also taken in the Suzdal area, but then the qualification “ original home ” 
would remain without explanation. Instead of Berezin's *Pereyaslavl, Pelliot, 
lc., 115, on the basis of the Chinese biography of Sübütäy, would suggest 
Torzhok, but this is too far from the pattern found in the MSS. 

(14*) The Grand Duke Yuri, son of Vsevolod, was killed on 4th March, 
1238 (old style) in the battle on the Sit, north of the Volga. 

(15*) Undoubtedly Kozelsk, which resisted for seven weeks. Blochet’s 
reading Kiev-matushka (1) and further explanation, Appendix, p. 26, are pure 
fantasy, see Pelliot, La Horde d'Or, 114. Rashid al-din himself speaks separately 
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of the campaign of 1240 during which Kiev (*Män-kärmän) was taken (see 
below). «Co! JS stands in the best MS. of Tashkent (instead of Blochet’s 


А515). 

(16*) M.rym looks very much like Q.rim (and the best MS. gives От). 
Elsewhere the Crimea is mentioned only in the course of the raid of 1223. 
Та ba-qarar “up to the norm, or agreement” does not make sense. Very 
probably instead of датат one should insert some place name. 

(17*) These three names are unknown. K. V. Kudryashov’s recent work, 
Polovetskaya step, Moscow, 1948, is inaccessible to me. 

(18*) The Russians called Chorniye klobuki “ Black caps" ‘those Turks 
whom they established as their frontier-guards on the middle Dnieper, and 
especially on its right tributary, Ros’, see D. Rasovsky, “‘Pechenegi, Torki 
i Berendei," in Semtnarium Kondakowianum, Praha, 1933, vii, p. 54. 

`(19*) Man-karmän (kärmän) is one of the various names of Kiev: in 
Norse, Kœnugarôr, in Arabic, Кбуйба, in Greek, KiodBa and ХорВатаѕ (the 
latter perhaps of Khazar origin: cf. Sam-karsh in I. Faqih, 271, for I. Rusta’s 
Karkh, read *Karj, ie. Kerch). Nizäm al-din Shami, in his Zafar-näma, ed. 
Tauer, 161, says that in the course of his campaign in Qipchaq (797/1395) 
Timur reached the river (of) Mankarman “in the direction of the river Uzi 
(Dnieper) ” ; better in Sharaf al-din's Zafar-näma, i, 759 (“ the river Uzi and 
the place called Mankarmän). Contarini, in Hakluyt Society, 49, 1873, р. 112, 
also confirms that in his time (1474) Chio (Kiev) was still called Magraman. 
The element Man is obscure (but see the name of the peninsula Man-qishlaq 
on the Caspian). The word harman (*kärmän) in the sense of “ town, fortress "' 
is attested in many southern Russian place names: Aq-kerman (in Russian 
Б'Влгород, Phrantzes, 308, Астрбкастроу), Kremenchug (Kermen-chuk, with 
в diminutive Turkish suffix). The word is of Uralo-Altaic origin and is found in 
Turkish dialects, see Radloff, ii, 1108, with reference to Codex Cumanscus 
(ed. Copenhagen, 1936, p. 141, 6). Cf. OLZ, 1942, рр. 146-7. 

(20*) The name definitely refers to Vladimir-in-Volynia to which the 
Mongols proceeded after the capture of Kiev. It is true that in 1117 Volynia 
was occupied by Vladimir Monomach, grandson of Yaroslav, but the town 
Vladimir is known since 988. It is likely that “ Three-sons ” is only a qualifica- 
tion contemporary with the campaign. After the death of Roman of Galicia 
(1205) his energetic widow Anna (of whose activities there seems to have 
existed a special record) temporarily withdrew to Vladimir with her sons 
Daniel (four years old) and Vasilké (two years old). After numerous adventures 
the sons of Roman recovered their fief and the town of Vladimir was reoccupied 
about 1217. See V. T. Pashuto, Ocherki . . . Galstsko-Volinskoy Rusi, Moscow, 
1950, pp. 19, 63, 194, 201. It would be tempting to connect the name of the 
town (üch-oghul Üladmür) with the adventures of Roman’s sons. But our 
sources speak only of his three daughters, supposed (?) to have been born of his 
first wife Predslava, and of his two sons, Daniel and Vasilkó, born of Anna, see 
Baumgarten, “ Généalogies . . . des Rurikides russes," in Ortentalta Christiana, 
May, 1927, ix/l, No. 35, tables v and xi. We should have to postulate the 
existence of a third son, or more likely, to admit that a daughter was considered 
as а third oghul. In fact this Turkish term can eventually cover children of 
both sexes. In 1228 Daniel married off his sister Salome to the prince of 
Pomorye (German: “ Pommern"). At the death of her father she must have 
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been very young and therefore must have been born of Anna. Thus in the 
eyes of the Qipchaq and the Mongols the three oghul may have been Daniel, 
Vasilkó and Salome. 

(21*) Blochet himself doubted his restoration *Yapraq-tagh. Pelliot, 130, 
using Chinese transcriptions (Ha-tsa-lt) suggests Qazaq-tagh, or Qashqa-tagh 
"the bald mountain" (?). All we can say is that the name refers to the 
Carpathians, The variants are بان‎ Gly (ob ,(مراق‎ Gy اناق‎ (öy Gb) 

(22*) Strakosch-Grassmann, Der Einfall der Mongolen in Mitteleuropa, 
1893, p. 97, opposes Rumanian etymologies for BZRNBÀM, and the fact is 
that Orda's northern column marched through Poland.  Pelliot, o.c., 159, 
explains llavut as a Mongolian plural of Lah “ Poles ", and on p. 145 contests 
Strakosch's surmise, p. 43, that BZRNBAM was a Lithuanian prince. For 
-BZRNBAM Pelliot suggests, р. 160, the reading *Pakoslav or *Boleslav. Only 
the last name, *Bilazliv ,Y;),, would have some remote likeness to 
BZRNBAM ,L,; and, in fact, the prince Boleslav-the-Pudic of Sandomir 
tried unsuccessfully to stop the Mongols near Opolye, though he did not die 
till 1279. 

(23*) Mish-lav is a puzzle. Strakosch, 97, denies the existence of any con- 
temporary Rumanian records. On his Map, on the way of Bójek (west of 
Herrmanstadt and Mühlbach) he shows the town Saxvár (or Sésvér, south of 
the southern bend of the Marosh). In Arabic script Mish-làv уу 24 might 
be restored as سكسوار*‎ Saks-var (?). 

(24*) For the first of these names Strakosch, p. 166, suggests Makhov on the 
Sava; the second is entirely obscure; the third might be restored as 
“ Serbians ” (?); cf. Strakosch, 169, on the devastation of a part of Serbia. 
The fact, however, is that in this chapter most of the tribal names (with the 
exception of Sasan “ Saxons ’’) have the form of Mongolian plurals in ut). One 
of the mutilated names might correspond to Zagreb (Agram). 

(25*) It was in Trau (in Serbian: Trogir), on a peninsula west of Spalato 
that the king embarked his family on a ship (in March, 1242), Strakosch, p. 168. 
مليكين‎ is probably سيليت‎ Split (the Serbian name of Spalato). 

(26*) The only possible translation is to take Q.rqin (Опат) and *Q.nb.la 
(Qabîl) for personal names of some Turks (Qipchags ?) captured in the town 
(chief-town 1) of the Ülàqüt (Vlag, Wallachians). 

(27*) The text seems to be out of order. Kütan (in Russian Horan) is the 
name of a well-known Qipchaq prince, son-in-law of Mstislav of Halich, who 
after the Mongol advance fled to Hungary and became а Christian. In the 
exasperation caused by the Mongol invasion the Hungarians put Kütan 
(Kuthen) to death and his men moved across the Danube to Bulgaria, see 
Strakosch, pp. 72-5. The Kütan mentioned in our text may be a different 
person, but by transposing ba-jang and reading *ba-jangi-4 Shingqür one might 
suggest that “ *the Qipchags of Kütan ”, who had come to fight Shingqür, 
son of Jochi, were defeated. Shingqür was the ninth son of Jochi, see Rashid, 
ed. Blochet, p. 124. 

(28*) Neither of these names can be identified. As a guess one can assume 
that all these operations were directed against the remnants of the Qipchaq 
(Quman, Polovtsi) tribes. Badäch might be restored as Barach. 
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$5. Magas a Caucasian Town 

Rashid al-din's text, though partly based on Juvayni, or on the same 
sources as Juvayni’s, is more detailed}: it expands the account of the Mongol 
campaigns in Eastern Europe and gives a fair enumeration of Russian towns. 

In Juvayni, 222, the name MKS follows immediately on Rüs, апа this 
circumstance became the cause of much confusion.? In Rashid al-din MNKS 
(MYKS) is separated from the Rüs both in space and 1n time. At least one of 
the participants in the expedition (Bóri) seems to have marched to MNKS after 
the conquest of ميم‎ M.rym, which I am inclined to restore as *<,5 Qrim 
(Crimea). . 

In Juvayni's short reference to the Russian campaign the details have been 
omitted, either intentionally or through a misunderstanding, such as a con- 
fusion of the name of Moscow with that of the Caucasian *Magas. As already 
pointed out, in the thirteenth century Moscow was still an insignificant place 
in comparison with Riazan, Vladimir, and other towns of the Suzdal 
principality enumerated in Rashid al-din. 

Our comparison of Juvayni and Rashid confirms the view that Juvayni’s 
MKS (MNKS) can refer only to the Caucasian *Magas. In Persian magas 
means “a fly ", and Juvayni’s metaphors relating to the world of insects and 
reptiles are all based on this meaning. It also helps to explain the baffling pun 
about the Mongols who left in *Magas nothing “ except its namesakes ” (i.e. 
flies). 

The Chinese history of the Mongol dynasty also mentions the Caucasian town 
conquered in 1239 (“after a three months siege"). Its name is differently 
transcribed but the variants * suggest в foreign *Makas. Its association with 
the Caucasus is clear from the name A-su which precedes it: ' the Makas of 
the Дв.” 5 

Even the so-called “ Secret history of the Mongols ” (§§ 270, 274, 275) 
several times refers to the same place under the name Meget, in which ¢ 
apparently represents some Mongol morphological development of Meges.® 


3 The same remark applies to some other passages. See the exposition of the Isma‘ili doctrines 
in Juvayni, iii, and 1n Rashid al-din, quoted by В. Levy, JRAS., 1930, 609—530. 

3 Recently : Minorsky, Hudud, 1937, р. 446: “ M.k.s mentioned [in Juvayni, 222] together 
with Bulghär seems to refer to the Moksha (a Mordvan tribe)"; Pelliot, La Horde d'Or, 124, 
distinguishes between the two towns bearing similar names but finally takes Juvayni's * Makas 
for Moscow (in some contradiction with his former and correct statement ın Jour. As., Avril, 
1920, pp. 168-9). 

? The text can be read only as “juz ham-nam-s an maguzüshiand ", ham-näm being 
“ namesake ". 

4 Yuan-slu, 2, Ta, and 122, 181: Mta-khia-s:; 128, 14b: Mat-kisa-s1; 132,928: Маї-Ко-вз. 
The variants of the first syllable also occur ın the transoription of Ma- in Мати, see РеШо%- 
Hambıs, Histoire des.campagnes de Gengis khan, 1951, i, 217. (This note 18 by my lamented friend, 
Professor С. Haloun (d. 28rd December, 1951), who was ever ready to help me with his advice 
on Far Eastern matters ) 

5 Bretschneider, Medsaeval Researches, i, 309-317. 

“Та his translation E. Haenisoh, р 188, wrongly axplains Meget, Moket = Mekes, as “ die 
Hauptstadt Georgiens, Mzchet ber Tiflis”. In 1239 the Mongols did not cross the Caucasus and 
Mtskheta has nothing to do with the As. 
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$6. Mas‘udi and others on the Alan Capital- 

In the highly important description of the Caucasus by Mas'üdi, Murij 
al-dhahab, ii, 42, the capital of the Alàns! is called * zu M.y.s., in which 
$ might have the value of č, but it is likely that Mas'üdi's transcription is due 
to his desire to render foreign sounds in ап unequivocal way rather than to 
any phonetical peculiarities of the name. Had he written «Sit would give k 
instead of g, whereas س‎ s might be mistaken for + 3. Besides, مكس‎ would be 
read maks “ a non-Islamic tax ”. For the transcription of a Persian s by ص‎ see 

dd *Mas-Mughàn, Tabari, i, 2656. 
"udi gives his own interpretation of Hs name as tbo (ed. Paris) or 
Glo en Cairo). The first can only mean “piety”, and its variant 
“ mildness ”. Following on our previous statements we can now restore the 
name (simply by moving the dots) as *4L3 dhibāba, or А5 dhibäna, both 
meaning in Arabic “a fly”. Thus a puzzle is removed from Mas‘idi’s text 
and it is brought into line with the other sources. 

There is still another text which can be understood only in the light of the 
above interpretation.  Mas'üdi, ii, 42, confirms that the kingdom of “ the 
Master of the throne " (52/0 al-Sarir) lay in the mountains and bordered on 
the kingdom of the Alans. It is now an accepted fact that the “ Master of the 
throne ” ruled over the Caucasian Avars,? who even in our days continue to 
occupy the valley of the main branch of the Qoy-su (Sulaq). This king, who 
was paramount in northern Daghestan,? professed Christianity.4 The king of 
the Alans was married to the sister of the king of the Sarir, and the latter to 
the sister of the former, but Mas'üdi restrictively adds “ at this time ”, as if 
leaving the door open to the supposition that at other times the relations 
between the neighbours were not necessarily cloudless. 

The Persian geography Huddd al-‘Alam, compiled in 372/982, gives a short 
description of the Sarir country (§ 49), which runs on parallel lines with 1. Rusta 
and Gardizi but adds a curious detail. “ It is reported that in the mountains 
(of the Sarir) live flies (magas), each as big as a partridge. Every now and then 
the king sends to the place where the flies dwell large quantities of carrion of 
slaughtered or dead cattle and of game. It is thrown there for the nourishment 
(of the flies), for if they grow hungry they come and devour every man and 
animal whom they happen to meet." 

This story has all the appearance of a superstructure on the name of the 


1 Both Alin and As refer to the same people, the ancestors of the present-day Ossets 
(Ous-et's im Georgian, “ the country of the Ous,” Le. Ав). Alan seems to be the north-Iranian 
form of “ Aryan” (ry > 1). The reason of the double appellation Alan/As is not clear. It is 
poasibly due to the existence of two cognate tribes which formed the Osset people, which even 
now speaks three different dialects. 

з And most probébly over some neighbouring tribes of the Northern Caucasus, suoh as the 
Chechens. 

3 Of. Т. Rusta, p. 147, and Gardizi ш Barthold, Otehot, р. 101. 

* Maa'üdi's statement to this effect is confirmed by such names of the rulers as Bukht-Yishó' 
found in the old history of Bab al-abwab (compiled before 500/1108) which I am publishmg. 
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Alàn capital, and possibly echoes some unpleasant obligation of the king of 
Sarir to placate his turbulent neighbours. | 

Mas'üdi clearly distinguishes between the Alan capital (dar mamlakat al-Lan), 
called *Maghas, and the “ Alànian саве” (gal‘at al-Län) situated “ between 
the Alan kingdom and Mt. *Qabkh (Caucasian range) ”’, Le. the castle situated 
in the Darial gorge. In Mas'üdi's time the latter was occupied by the descen- 
dants of the Arab garrison posted there in the time of Maslama ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik. 

According to Juvayni *Magas lay among dense woods and it must have 
been a very strong place for its siege lasted 45 days (Rashid al-din), or even 
three months (Yuan-shi). It is not quite clear whether this expedition was 
connected with any misdeeds of the As leader called Qàchir-Üküla, who (in 
1237) was associated with the Qipchaq leader Bachman. | 

I am told by Professor Н. W. Bailey that in the present-day Ossetic there 
is no word for “ йу” corresponding to Persian magas (or Avestan -makhshi). 
Some ancient or local word may have been equated by the Muslims to Persian 
magas. Even if Mas'üdi's مغص‎ (M.y.8, or *M.y.ë) points to some peculiarities 
of pronunciation, the fact is that both in Arabic and Persian the name was 
definitely interpreted as “a Йу”, and in Mongol times transcribed Makas/ 
*Magas both by the Chinese and the Muslims. 

The location of the Alan capital depends chiefly on archeological explora- 
tion on the spot. The name is surely an important pointer, but a mere com- 
parison of *Magas with the present-day place-names is insufficient. D’Ohsson ! 
once compared “*Magas’’ with “ Mokhatschla’’, situated on the Cherek 
(a left tributary of the Terek rising in Balkaria). The north-western limit of 
the Osset settlements nowadays is along the more easterly Urukh (Iruf) but, 
as shown by V. F. Miller, the toponymy of Balkaria is Osset. The Turks have 
ousted the Ossets from the valleys situated between the Elbrus and Urukh, 
and the Ossets themselves have transferred on these late-comers their own 
name Asi (Islamic £s). The name “ Mokhatschla ” seems to have disappeared 
from the maps but the name still existing in the Osset territory is Makhchesk. 
This place lies near the Caucasian range in Digoria, i.e. in the south-west corner 
of the present-day Osset autonomous republic. Ib is situated on the upper 
course of the Urukh.? This valley formed the fief of the princes Abisal, and 
close to Makhchesk stands the family fortress of the former princes Tughan. 
A traveller who visited it towards the end of the nineteenth century described 
it as “ a fortress of a truly great size ’’.8 

One further possibility should be considered. Early Muslim sources, dealing 


1 Les peuples du Caucase, 1828, р. 23. 

3 Urukh ıs a left tributary of the Terek. On the Urukh too lies a Ө called Moska 
(apparently insignificant) 

3K. D. Gan (Hahn), Sborn. opwantya mest. ١ plemen Kavkaza, quoted in n Countess Uvarov's 
Materials archeologii Kavkaza, 1900, viti, 254. On the other hand, according to Pfaff (see Miller, 
Le., p. 86), the capital of the ancient Al&n kingdom should be looked for on the Fiag-don, which 
flows between the Urukh and the Terek. 
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as they do with the larger political divisions, are silent regarding the smaller 
tribes of the Northern Caucasus. They say nothing about the considerable 
group of the Chechen-Ingush tribes which separate Daghestan proper from the 
Ossets. It is likely that these warlike tribes, occupying a mountainous and 
highly wooded country, formed a bone of contention between the rulers of the 
Sarir and the kings of the As (Alan, Osset). The legend in the Hudüd would 
suggest that the pernicious “ ев’ remained outside the direct control of the 
Sarir and formed some special enclave. Archæologists will have to consider 
whether Mayas/Magas should not be sought within the Chechen-Ingush 
territory loosely connected with the Alan kingdom. 

Curiously enough the local Turks give the Chechens a nickname which has 
some outward likeness to *Magas. It is differently spelt in various sources : 
Muhammad Raf (in Kazem-beg, Derbend-námeh, 1851, p.217): M.ëx.j, 
possibly *Michijikh; Klaproth, T'ableaw...du Caucase, 1827, p. 63: 
* Mitzdjegh " ; Budagov, Sravntt. Slovar, 1869, ii, 272: ميجغيز‎ Michighiz ; 
other Russian sources: Mtsjeg, Mizjeg. 


,§ 7. Magas and Dzauji-qau 
It looks as if Magas did not survive its destruction by the Mongol princes in 
1239 (t). The later mentions of its name are surely simple reminiscences of 
Juvayni's statement. Thus Wassaf, who compiled his history between 1312 
and 1328, copied the passage of Juvayni, with its entomological hints, but the 
Bombay edition, p. 569, mis-spells the name of the town: R.L.SH and 
computes the number of the ears cut off by the Mongols as 1270. Hamdulläh 
Mustaufi, in the Preface to his T'arskh-s guzida (130/1330), also refers to the 
conquest of М.К.8., see Tiesenhausen, Sbornik . . . Zolotoy ordi, ii, 1941, p. 248. 
The name M.K.8 emerges even in the history of Timur, Zafar-ndma, 

compiled by Sharaf al-din Yazdi in 828/1424. In his Introduction (mugaddima) 
he quotes the name of Magas in telling the story of the Chingizids who had ruled 
in Dasht-i Qipchaq. This episode is obviously borrowed from Juvayni (trees 
which had to be felled for the passage of four carts abreast, 270,000 [stc] ears 
cut off), see Tiesenhausen, Sbornik, ii, 145. On the other hand when under 
190/1388 Sharaf al-din (ed. Bombay, i, 461) enumerates the provinces from 
which Toqtamish drew his army the reference to Magas is surely anachronistic. 

* From Rus, Cherkes, Bulghar and Qipchag ; 

“ From Qrim with its Kaffa (Theodosia), Alan and Azäq (Azov), 

“ As well as from Bashqird and Magas 
. * А mighty army was collected." 
The only interest of this poetry is that its metre supports the reading 
Magas (~—). Magas is also mentioned (i, 776) in the enumeration of the parts 
of Dasht-i Qipchaq conquered by Timur in 798/1396: “ Ükak, Majar, Ris, 
Cherkes, Bashgird, M.K.S, Balchimkin (?), Qrim (Crimea), Azaq (Azov), 
Qübän (Kuban), and Alàn." Ав, however, Magas is not referred to in the actual 
report on the course of the campaign, we can safely take the reference to it for 
a mere stylistic embellishment inherited from the earlier authors. 
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In fact, already in the latter part of the thirteenth century we find in Russian 
sources an entirely different name. In 1277 the khan of the Golden Horde 
* Mangu-Temir ” led some Russian princes against the As. The princes captured 
and sacked “the town of the As (Ясскій городъ), famous Dyetyakov 
(Детяковъ)”. In February, 1318, prince Michael of Tver was murdered in the 
Horde when the latter (having travelled from the Azov sea) was “ beyond 
the Terek on the river Sevents (Sunja),! near the town Tyetyakov, beyond 
the high mountains of the As and Cherkes (apparently the Besh-tau Mountains), 
near the Iron Gate". The Nikon Codex adds: “near the copper statue 
(болванъ),? near (its ?) golden head, near the tomb of Temir-bogatir (bahadur)". 
Michael's body was taken across the river Аджь to Majar, thence to the As town 
Бездежъ (2), and finally to Moscow. Of the river it is said that it is “ called 
sorrow (bitterness ?) ”, which leaves no doubt about the original Turkish name 
*Aji “ bitter ".* Majar (strangely spelt Моджжъчары) was a town on the 
left bank of the Kuma, downstream from its confluence with the Buyvola. 
Ibn Battüta visited the town under the same khan Üzbek.5 Bezde£ was identified 


1In the Troitsk Chronicle, as restored by Priselkov (published in 1950), р. 356: “ Tsar 
Ozbek ” killed Michael “ on the river " Naya, near the town Dyedyakov. Here HAM can be 
only в bad reading of the last letters of Cene HIB. 

2 The “ Iron Gate ” 18 a classical name for Darband, but (a) here it may be used only to 
indicate the approximate direction, and (b) we have instances in the Russian Chronicles when the 
Iron Gate refers indifferently to the Caucasian chain. In the life of Daniel of Galicia ıt 18 said 
that “ he chased khan Otrok (Atraq ?) into the Obez land (Abkhazia) beyond the Iron Gate ”. 
Abkhazia hes at the westernmost end of the Caucasus, some 600 kilometres from Darband, as the 
crow flies. 

3 The “© statue, image " (though said to be of copper) 18 likely to be a Turkish balbal (from which 
Russian bolvan and baba (каменная баба) are derived), i.e. a stone image of an enemy placed at 
the funerary mound of a Turkish hero. Nizamî (who died ш 605/1209) m his Jskandar-nama 
(composed in 591/1200), Tehran, 1316/1937, 427-8, says that when Alexander marching against 
the Russians penetrated into the steppe of Qifchag, he was shocked by the freedom of the 
Qipchaq women going about unveiled. His sage made out of black stone a talisman in the shape 
of a veiled maiden, and the women took example from her. “ That talisman still stands there ” : 
the Qufchags approaching it bow before ıt; a horseman deposits an arrow in its honour (dar 
kish-i ü) and в herdsman offers a sheep to it which 1s devoured by the eagles hovering over it. 
Some vague memory of the image may have survived even in the Tractatus de duabus 
Sarmatiis (1517) of the learned Polish doctor Maciej] z Miechova, who (Part II, ch. iv) states 
that beyond Viatka [sic], in Scythia, there exists a great idol called Zlotababa (‘ Golden woman ”’) 
worshipped by local tribes who make offerings to ıt, be ıt of a hide or even of a hair, after which 
the visitor “ inclinando se oum reverentia pertransit". This latter report may have been 
influenced, however, by the report of the Russian chronicle of Khiinov on the capture by 
Novgorodians (ш 1174) of a town on the Viatka, called Bolvansky, because of a heathen statue 
(болван) found in it. 

* The identity of this river is not clear. According to Karamzin, ed. 1842, 1v, note 237, this 
is “ the Gorkaya which flows into the Caspian ". On the recent maps a Gorkaya (“ Bitter ") 
river belongs to the basin of the Manich, to the north-west of the Kuma basin: This seems to 
be the *Ajı mentioned in the Chronicle. 

з Ed. Defrémery, il, 375. It is tempting to identify Üzbok's wife Bayalshi (?), who according 
to the Chronicle saved Michael's followers, with Ozbek’s wife Bayalün, & Byzantine princess 
whom Ibn-Battuta accompanied to Constantinople where she was going for her confinement. 
This journey is supposed to have taken place towards 1334 (1), and in this case Bayalun must 
have been very young in 1318. [Correotion. Pelliot, l.c., 84-5, avers that the name Bayalun was 
borne by Üzbek's mother, and possibly by two of his wives, of whom the first died in 1323.] 
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by Karamzin with Vezedevo on the Volga (downstream from Yenotayevsk), 
‘which is not at all conclusive. Briefly the description of the funerary train 
does not throw any additional light on the position of the starting point, 
Dyetyakov. It may have lain on the Sunja,! but the use of the word “ near”, 
or “by”, in the Chronicle is only approximate, as shown by the reference to 
the Iron Gate. 

V. F. Miller, Osset. etyuds, iii (1887), 69-70, compared the final element of 
Dyetya-kov with Osset gdu “ settlement ”, and hinted at its identity with 
Vladikavkaz which the Ossets call Dzauji-qäu (from the personal name 
Dzawag). Vladikavkaz lies “ beyond the Terek, several (geographical) miles 
to the west of the Sunja and north of Darial", and thus seems to fulfil the 
conditions of Dyetyakov, but the sites of homonymous settlements often do 
not coincide exactly.* 

What interests us here is that there is no argument known in favour of the 
identity of Dyetyakov with the earlier Magas. In support of this view one 
might additionally quote the record of the Georgian Chronicle (transl. Brosset, 
i, 412) on the first marriage of Queen Tamar, towards 1185-6, і.е. at a period 
before the Mongol invasion. The Chronicle reports that T'amar's fiancé, the 
Russian prince George, said to be a son of Andrew Bogolubsky;? expelled by his 
uncle Bavalt' (Vsevolod), was staying with the king of the Qipchaq “in the 
town of Svinj’’. This latter name obviously refers to the right tributary of the 
Terek, which the Zafar-ndma, i, 743, calls &,-,—in old Russian Sevenis, 
and now Sunj(a). This detail suggests that the residenca of the Qipchag ruler 
was not on the Terek where Vladikavkaz (the present-day Dzauji-qiu) stands, 
but lay to the east of it, on the Sunja. The Golden Horde must have inherited 
this residence. 

§ 8. Conclusions 

As a result of our investigations we can state that :— 

1. A comparison of the reports on the western campaigns of the Mongols 
in Juvayni and Rashid al-din has brought to light the lacuns in the former 
and the composite character of the latter text. Some improvements in the 
interpretation of Rashid al-din’s text have been suggested. 

2. Juvayni, by drastically abridging the report on the Mongol campaigns, 
left out the account of operations in Russia. His text contains no reference to 
Moscow and the latter is referred to only in Rashid al-din. 

3. MNKS/MEKS of these two authors refers to а Caucasian town, capital of 
the Alans (Ossets), destroyed in 1239, 

1 Which at the latitude of Vladikavkaz flows nearly parallel to the Terek, but then swings to 
the N.E. and only past Grozny joins this major stream. 

? Karamzin, iv, note 167 (p. 69), says that Dyedyakov probably corresponds to the “ Diven, 
or Ded ". These names are not on the present-day maps. A Datikh is shown in the Chechen 
country on the Fortangs flowing to the east of the Assa, see J. Baddeley, The rugged flanks of 
Caucasus, 1940, ii, map v. 


* On him see now the Georgian novel by Shalva Dadiani, Yuri Bogolubsky (Russ. trans., 
Tbilisi, 1951). 
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4. The reading of MKS as *MAGAS is supported by the allusions in the 
text and clears up several mysterious references in Islamic sources. 

5. The location of the Alan capital (not identical with the Darial castle) 
can be ascertained only by archeological investigation on the spot. Etymologies 
and assonances are insufficient in such matters; they can point either to 
Digoria, or even to the Chechen-Ingush territory. 

6. The Osset settlement Dzauji-qäu (in old Russian Dyetyakov), now 
identified with the site of the later Vladikavkaz, seems to be different from 


Magas. 


PS.—This article is dedicated to the Scientific Research Institutes of 
Dzauji-qau and Ulaan-Baatar, with apologies for my shortcomings. 28. iv. 1952. 
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The Persian Conception of Artistic Unity in Poetry and its 
Implications in Other Fields 
By G. M. WickxNs 


HIS article takes as its point of departure the conclusions drawn in Professor 

Arberry’s paper “ Orient Pearls at Random Strung”. It is hopefully 
intended both to add to those conclusions in their own sphere of poetical 
criticism and to suggest something of the relevance of the problem as a whole 
in the broad structure of Persian thought. (It seems scarcely necessary to add 
that the extent to which that will imply Islamic thought and Eastern thought 
generally is, in every sense of the word, incalculable.) 

Professor Arberry, it may be recalled, vigorously rebuts the superficial, 
“romantic ’ judgment so long accepted (not least, one regrets to say, among 
professed. devotees of the Persian lyrical genius), that Persian poetry is virtually 
wholly devoid of artistic unity, being rather a sort of cascade of brilliant, 
ecstatic utterances, thrown off under the influence of a more or less questionably 
induced delirium! He further suggests at least one aspect of the Persian 
conception of poetical unity (the evolution of close-knit thematic patterns), 
and draws a parallel with other forms of Persian artistic expression such as 
mosaics and miniature-paintings. (This parallel might profitably be extended 
to include some consideration of the interrelated arts of carpet-weaving and 
garden construction.) 

Convincing as is the case Professor Arberry establishes, however, for the 
existence of a bona fide conception of artistic unity in Persian poetry, the 
Western student of the material cannot but continue to be conscious of a vital 
lack of some quality to which he is instinctively accustomed in his own literature. 
I would suggest that this deficiency is one not of unity, but of significant or 
dramatic? development. ‘‘ Western” expression (whether in the field of 
literature, the visual arte, music, or pure thought) has tended since perhaps the 
fifth century 5.0. to be conceived in а dramatio mould: its development is 
rectilinear, outwards 3 to a conflict or climax of which is born something wholly 
new and decisive ; and it is largely in relation to this climax and to its novel, 
definitive resolution that the work or scheme of thought in question finds its 
unity. One might cite as typical products of the Western genius in this 
connexion: the drama itself (surely, in the strict connotation of the word, 
the most characteristic of all?); Shakespeare's Sonnets or Milton's 
“ Paradises"; Vantty Fair or the modern Heart of the Matter; the “ Fighting 
Temeraire” or the many representations of the Last Supper; Chartres 

1 BSOAS., vol. xi, part iv, pp. 699-712. The same scholar’s introductory essay to his anthology 
Háfiz (Fifty Poems) is a farther elaboration of his theme. 

3 The word is used here not only in the technical sense, but with considerable reference to the 
basio idea in the verb 8pav. 

3 Walter Leaf's reference (art. cit., p. 704) to the “ internal” iiis of Western art and thought 


is, as will later appear, less a contradiction of this statement than an ambiguously phrased 
affirmation of ita purport. 
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Cathedral; Thomistic Philosophy or the Hegelian Dialectic; Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony. Of such “ works", the essential—as also often the 
incidental—character of which is dramatic, everyone will find sufficient 
abundance for an independent list. 

In Persian art and thought, however, we shall find nothing really com- 
parable to these phenomena in this respect; for the modern ventures in 
conscious imitation of Western models are as still-born and sterile as the recent 
parallel efforts in the West to escape, rather than to master, the forces of our 
own tradition. Persian thought and utterance are by nature self-contained, 
inward-turning (not necessarily “introspective’’), radial or spoke-like around 
a number of immutable focal points. It is this focal aspect which has often 
been recognized as characteristic of Persian architecture (the central courtyard), 
garden-layout (the medial pool), carpet-design, mosaics, and miniatures. 
Only now, however, when Professor Arberry has resolutely consigned so much 
dead wood to the flames, is the ground sufficiently cleared to allow the elevation 
of a tentative theory that this same focal conception may be one of the structural 
bases of Persian poetry as well. Again, some implications in theology and 
philosophy of this “ adramatic °’ mode of apprehension and expression, on which 
I shall touch towards the end of the present article, have never, so far as I am 
aware, been recognized in the past as anything more than isolated, independent 
phenomena. 

Since Professor Arberry’s article largely confines itself to establishing the 
existence of a pattern in Persian poetry and to the analysis of such a pattern’s 
purely thematic aspecte—without touching either on its focal nature or the 
technical manipulation® of the threads of symbolic imagery with which it is 
woven—it may prove instructive if I attempt to demonstrate a classic example 
of this art form from these other points of view. I have chosen the Hafiz poem 
numbered 39 in Professor Arberry’s anthology (see n. 1 p. 239). I use the text 
as given there (that of Qazvini and Ghanî) though, for the purposes of this 
article, it will be necessary to make my own literal, and quite unreadable, 
translation. Wherever relevant, I show in square brackets the double or plural 
meaning of the association that any word of expression might be expected to 
have borne for Hafiz and his literary contemporaries. (It is, however, clearly 
impossible for one so removed in time, space, and “ background ” as a modern 
European Orientalist to expect to register these in every case, particularly in 
the present state of Persian lexicography. Indeed, in the case of the present 
article one may reasonably doubt whether exhaustive presentation would not 
involve such a mass of detail as to obscure, rather than reinforce, the general 
sense of the argument.) Images, either explicit or associated, which are 


1 Where such focal points are numerous-—and they are seldom less than three or four—they 
tend themselves to assume a radial grouping. 

3 With the fasoinating and inexhaustible subject of the significance of the imagery and its 
associations I cannot here oonoern myself. It may be remarked in passmg what a wholly 
appropriate medium symbolic imagery presents for working in the sphere of the immutable. 
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considered as satellites of the main respective foci appear italicized. Each line 
is numbered, the second hemistich being inset in every case :— 
(1) I beheld the green acres of Heaven and the sickle of the new-moon [mist] 
-And was minded of my own sowing and the time of harvest. 
(2) I said “ О Fortune, thou sleepest while the sun has risen [blossomed] ” ; 
It replied “ Despite all that is past, despair not ". 
(8) If thou goest pure [bright] and untrammelled [locust-stripped] as the 
Messiah to Heaven, 
From thy light a hundred rays will reach the sun. 
(4) Rely not on the ntght-stealing star, for that charlatan [measure, prancing] 
Bore off the crown of K&'üs [sky] and Kaykhusrau's belt [vault]. 
(5) Though the ear [solar reckoning] holds dear [corn measure] a gold [corn- 
measure ?, cf. dhahab] and ruby [red-rose] ear-ring [star], 
The cycle of beauty is passing, hear my words [irrigation]. 
(6) May the evil-eye be far [cycle] from your beauty-mole [cloud, lightning], 
for in the lists [space, chessboard] of loveliness 
A squire [star, chessman] has entered, taking the prize [endive] from 
moon and sun. 
(T) Say Heaven vaunt [sell] not such splendour, for in Love [bind-tweeds] 
The harvest [halo] of the moon [msst] is to be had for one barley-corn, 
the constellation [cluster, corn-ear] of the Pletades for two corns. 
(8) The fire of asceticism [crop-estimate] and hypocrisy [aspect] will burn the 
harvest [parhelion] of the Faith [debt] ; 
Hafiz, cast-off [broadcast, measure] this woollen cloak [purslane] and go ! 
There are here, it will be observed, two principal focal concepts : the heavens 
and cultivation. Around the former revolve symbolic images of astral bodies, 
light phenomena, calendar-regulation, horoscopical influences, magic, and 80° 
forth ; around the second, figures of sowing, reaping, crops, plants, flowers, 
vegetables, marketing, and even, possibly, mortgage! Moreover, the haziest 
ideas about the Ancient World (to say nothing of anthropology in general) 
would be no obstacle to a realization that the two principal concepts themselves 
are of immemorial association in the Eastern mind, so that the essential unity 
of the poem is still more marked than might have at first appeared. While 
even the apparently extraneous imagery of jousting and chess is in fact closely 
linked to the Heaven-Fortune concept, not only by a double word-play, but 
by the larger association of hazard involved. There are at least two similar 
secondary “systems ". 
To conclude these remarks on poetry, I should like to point out, in the light 
of the foregoing, how little seriousness there is in the old taunt that the lines of 


1 We may have here an important additional criterion, used with moderation, towards 
establishing the long-desired “ standard ” Hafiz text. Thus, while it would exclude no lines from 
the present text, it would permit fresh consideration of lines not here included, which have 
presumably been rejected partly on account of their lateness, partly because of their failure to 
fit the numerous other types of pattern. 
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a Persian poem can, and usually do, appear in varying sequences. Given the 
lack of dramatic development and the construction of purely radial patterns 
by the aid of symbolic imagery and the manipulation of chosen themes, there 
is clearly no reason why such flexibility (within certain limits imposed by the 
Persian poets themselves) should be accounted a defect. In revolving a wheel 
you may start from any spoke and pass to any other, not because there is a total 
lack of relationship, but because the relationship in this case is indirect, going 
through the hub, which bears the same unchanging relationship to each spoke, 
In the past we have tended to condemn the wheel for not possessing the aréte 
of a staircase. 

I come now to a brief consideration of an implication of this “ adramatic "' 
mode of thought in the field of theology. Probably the one most striking 
characteristic of Muslim theology is its violent rejection of any idea of an 
Incarnation. As Professor Horten well says, counselling the greatest caution 
in rendering such crucial terms as fulill, tajalli, zuhür, ete., “ Man weiss 
sehr wohl, dass der Islam sich mit Händen und Fiissen gegen den Inkarnations- 
gedanken—Aulül.str&ubt.'! Опсе again, the Incarnation implies God's 
significant, dramatic intervention at a point in tme to change definitively Man's 
relaiton to Himself, and as such it runs counter to many of the deepest grains 
of Persian tradition. The God we meet in Muslim theology is central and 
timeless, not only Himself unchanged, but changing nothing else since the 
beginning of time. Such theology has thus virtually never concerned itself 
with the very stuff of its Christian counterpart : those vital, subtle questions of 
Person,? Nature, Hypostasis, and so on, without which any polemical 
consideration of the Trinity itself can be undertaken only at the most primitive 
level. Indeed, one may speculate to what extent the neglect of such problems 
is responsible for the constant “ petering out" of Islamic theology as an 
autonomous vein of thought: its repeated absorption by the Law and related 
studies has been commented on as a phenomenon by every generation of 
Orientalists, though hitherto, as far as I am aware, no attempt has been made 
to integrate such a very striking feature into a general background. 

In the field of philosophy one could point to an exact parallel to the varying 
sequences of lines in poetry: the completely opposed places assigned to 
mathematics by al-Ghazáli and Ibn Khaldün respectively in their schemes of 
the rational sciences. But we have also something very much profounder— 
a parallel phenomenon, but of wholly philosophical significance: I mean what 
Professor Massignon calls the “ dialectic in two terms” in contrast to the 
Greek syllogism.* From the Greek philosophers via St. Thomas Aquinas to 
Hegel, Western philosophy, in its most typical representatives, has been 


1 Horten, Philosophie des Islam, p. 13. 

* Professor Nicholson’s study, The Idea of Personality in Sûfism, bears convincing testimony 
to the lacunae in Islamic thought and expression which в consideration of this problem would 
surely have gone far towards filling. 

3 Introduction à la Théologié Musulmane, by Gardet and Anawati, Préface, p. v. 
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dramatic : of its very essence it contains a tension, an antithesis, which resolves 
into—one might almost say “ sustains in being "—something organically new. 
A typical Western argument runs: Man’s will is free, God is omnipotent, and 
both propositions are true because God works within Man’s freedom, which He 
has Himself created. But the Muslim mind never sufficiently assimilated the 
Greek dialectic to permit it to risk an outright conflict of two vital propositions. 
The result has been at times a philosophical nihilism, an abandonment of 
speculation altogether in the declaration that “ God knows best "—and knows 
not so much how the Truth is effected but what the Truth is : thus, the abandon- 
ment of speculation became in effect a denial of revelation itself. Кат more 
common, however, was the pragmatical solution, an extension into philosophy 
of everyday practice: the less welcome proposition of the antinomy was 
ignored altogether in favour of the other, a tendency probably covered by a 
reference I have heard Professor Gibb make to the Muslim “search for 
perfection ". Of two opposed propositions one always eventually became 
* right ” and the other “ wrong ", and Islamic philosophy has in consequence 
tended to lack the lively atmosphere of multi-level thought which is created 
by a proper recognition of comparative degrees of “rightness” and 
* wrongness ". Both these tendencies will be recognized to have operated with 
equally unfortunate results in the field of Islamic historiography: I hope a 
competent historian may feel disposed to relieve me at this point. 


Rare and doubtful words in the poetry of Abu-l-‘Ala” 


By ABDULLA EL Taye 


N the course of a recent study (a thesis on Abü-l-'Alà' as a poet), I have 
come upon certain words in Luzüm mà la-Yaleam + which, to the best 
of my knowledge, do not occur in Ibn Durayd's Jamharah, Al-Asas, al-Sshah, 
al-Qamuüs, al-Mukhassas, Taj al“ Arüs, Lisän al Arab, al-Jàsus ‘ala-l-Qamis, 
Lane's Lexicon, or al-Munjid. It might be interesting, from the point of view of 
Arabic philology, to examine some of these rare words here, if only because they 
occur in the work of such a distinguished authority as Abu-l-Al&'. I have 
'eonsulted the texts in which these words occur in the Cairo edition of the 
Luzūüm,? the Bombay edition,’ and the British Museum MS., Or. 3160.* 
Е 


P يلم‎ 556 ; 
1. cer jl (companions) ав a plural of ( 3-5 J (companion) in the line :— 
2 f a e o f ие f oe 
"E 2 Ale А t o Е о y 
الكواكب أزققاه‎ МУ» عزائك الذياجى‎ coal 13 
(L. 1. 54: 8.) 
‘Night with the lonely stars аз companions has exhausted your energy.” 


О; 
The plurals and the quasi-plurals of (4-9 ) which occur in the lexicons 


are 5 :— 
ave 


B up. BOI eg Чск. ыйл ы сүй А к 
» رفاقء رفقة» رفقة » رفق » رفق » رَفق‎ сд) с مترافقون» أرفاق‎ 
4s s^ 


ts 
2. Gla = а children’s game. They make small heaps of earth and 


hide something therein and then begin to look for it. It occurs in Abü-l-'Ala"s 
line :— 


p LED, 2 2•9 US de 
بقارَى‎ AL فى‎ А. الاجم‎ TEL: т) 
“ As if the seven planets were (the seven heaps of earth) in a game of buggara.’’ 
[i.e. they are insensate things and can have no influence on man’s destiny as 


the astrologers claim. They are like the heaps of earth with which the children 
play.] 


1 A poetical work by Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah Al-Ma'arri (Abü-l-'Alà"). 

з Ed. by ‘Aziz Zand (Cairo, 1895). It will be referred to hereafter as D. 

3 Bombay, A.H. 1303. Referred to hereafter as B. 

* Referred to hereafter as M. - 

5 Lisän, 11,410; Тај, 6, 356-7; Lane, 1125-7. 

° Different descriptions of this game are to be found ш the lexicons and other philological 
works. СЕ Al-Hayawin, by Al-J&hiz (Cairo, д.н. 1304), 6, 145, and ALQimis al-Muhit, by 
al Firürabädi, Cairo, 1938, 1, 876, and Lane, 1002-7. Also see Al Jamharah, by Ibn Durayd 
(Hayder Abad), 3, 452: 2, 
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و 
does not occur in any of the lexicons cited above. In‏ بقار 6( The word‏ 
Ge‏ 2 63 4 7 


these we find: 067 .بقار =< بقار — قير‎ АП have the meaning of the game 
е above. According to the Jamharah, the ne, and the Taj, the word 


cS de means calamity or falsehood : 000 ААД), 1 But this latter 
meaning hardly suits Ábü-l-'Alà"s line. 


3. i s & large yellow female locust; cf. the line :— 
UA У; مه‎ ie iy Ие! 3де (11.113: 5) 
** Let no one be denied your Gin send iot even a female locust or a beetle.” 
According to the lexicons ?: deze ux Ce Uke 35 LE? 
FDA ACE... BUC Eb bie are all synonyms meaning the large 
male locust or the large yellow male locust; (plural: А5; but Ibn Sidah 


adds LL which is cited as singular in the Qamis with a dammah on 
the 22). 


According t to а Sidah the female is 3 1 ys and А252. 


The word МЫ: occurs as a place-name only. 


4 А — а female beetle. ! 
at „э 
дон to the Тај, Tesdn, and the Qümüs?: — ب حنظب‎ А 
d ua йы ke are all used to denote the male locust or beetle. 


n с و‎ 
Ibn Sidah says : -— is the only one which means beetle. 


$109 
The feminine of BIA , however, is not mentioned by these authorities. 
The author of the Qamüs would have said + 735, if he had known of a 


"PD 


feminine form E. Ibn Sidah mentions ب‎ jS as an abusive term 
applied to an ill-natured woman. 
1 Lishn, б, 142; Taj, 3, 55-6; Qàmüs, 1, 375. 7 


з Lisän, 2,101; Та, 1, 387-8; Ойтйзв, 1, 106, Al Mukhagsas, 8, 175. 
з Lisan, 1, 326; Тај, 1, 208; Qàmüs, 1, 56; and Al-Mukhagsas, 8, 176, and 4, 13. 
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+ Cad ^. 
5. صت‎ = flowing (literally caused to flow), from a verb Do which 


0 
does not occur in the lexicons. Most probably the verb ne means to 
cause something—e.g. water or blood or saliva—to flow. 


o & ) 


Cure) occurs in :— 


A JOEY. i SS qim 9.) 
. while his brother hates to drink so much as a mouthful from a large 
ТР of liquid gold.” 


The reference is to wine. The same metaphor occurs in a line of Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz, in which he describes the purchase of wine: “ We gave her solid gold 
and she gave us liquid gold.” 


The editor of L. says that d may mean gilded." Accordingly, we 


should translate: “ from a gilded vessel," But this would lead to & misunder- 
standing of Abü-l-Ala"s line, for before this verse, there is another which 
reads :— 


779 


).8 ۰ شرب الفتى من 556 ite‏ + > تحب 


“The young man ee ‘of the wine of Halab (Aleppo) an he is icd 

Then comes the line given above— while his brother, e 

The other man in this case is obviously Abü-l-/Ala', se himself was а 
teetotaller. 


The verb -— ‚ a8 bas been mentioned, does not occur in the lexicon. 


But another verb is found: dos (fourth form of the verb por to 
flow). Also an active participle ess occurs, meaning: one who hunts 


^" ور لم 
lizards. Lane says?: “ Jan a hunter of the lizard called emo, who‏ 
pours water into its hole in order that it may come forth and he may take it:‏ 


or one who seeks to catch the iis by moving about his hand at its hole, in 


order that it may come forth tail-foremost and he may lay hold upon its tail." 


7 › 
E ° tr, ^ 2* 
1 In the marginal notes of B. we are told that а) means لشعب‎ . But this does not 


4 3 
suit the sense of the line. لشب‎ is an epithet whioh can be applied to a vessel made of olay, 


but not to a vessel made of gold. 


? Тлайп, 2, 28-9; Тај, 1, 344. In these lexicons we find : ul 221, all € ә. 
з Lane, 1763. 
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It seems that both these latter explanations amount to one and the same 

thing. The process, as described by various masters of antiquities and Arabic 
. , 

philology, is an amusing one. The ыз pours water GS са) 


into one of the two openings of the lizard's hole." Then he goes to the other 
opening and moves his hand about pretending to offer help to the poor lizard 
that has an aversion to water. The lizard, wary but in great distress protrudes 


its tail first to discover whether or not the qe i8 & friend. 
e T^ 4 1 = 4 
Even if the word Cea) be a corrupt form of al, we should 


yet have to solve the problem of deriving it from a verb فت‎ which does 


not occur in the lexicons. 


r ТЕ coke 5 . . 
6. Cut = a rare infinitive of se, occurring in :— 
А га 


° > * А 7 
من لكل وشت‎ NN فى‎ p? (L. 1.187: 10.) 
“There is many a bereavement and many a cause for an enemy's rejoicing 


during one's life." 
м ب‎ a T 
According to the lexicons, the infinitive is شمات‎ or SUSS. لوطه‎ 


LES ~ سے سے‎ 
'Ala"s شمت‎ seems to be а form of a regular infinitive 22, for the 


verb شت‎ belongs to the category of Ж À 


M OE UT 
Te لشصص‎ occurring in :— 
tz di ee oe BEET ESE EEN Mer Т 
غالب تداوله اهواؤه بالتشتصص‎ c سلمطان‎ Abs (1.2.56: 6) 


T" سے ا‎ А . 
The verb | 42.2.23 does not occur in the lexicons.‘ Here its meaning is 


not very clear. Conjecturally, we might translate :— 
** Your nature overrules your reason which is subject to the attacks of your 
desires.” 


of st 
* re * 

1 Calea "lll or اللغيرّى‎ , Mukhassas, 8, 91-8. 

+ Tt is also said that the hunter, by moving his hand about at the lizard’s hole, tries to 
persuade it that he is a snake, The 1 хага has а taste for the flesh of snakes. Bee Hayawin, 
6-44, 30, 121, 118, 114, 130, and 133. Also see Lisän, 2, 28, and Taj, 1, 344. 

з Фатӣз, 1, 151; Lisän, 2, 355; Таў, 1, 658-9; and Lane, 1594-5. 

* Газан, 8, 818-4, and Taj, 4, 403. 
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Jor 


If the pronominal suffix in ATP refers to متاك‎ in the first half 
t 
of the line, then it n mean Кейт le. the causing of something to 


1 5 


diminish—from شت الناقة‎ (the she-camel gave little milk). Or t may 


mean ү Al ie. the preventing someone from ... —derived from عن‎ À LE 
(he prevented him from doing...). If it is derived from this root, then it 


should be an intransitive verb which requires a particle, .على‎ So, in this line, 
we have to suppose that a phrase ale is understood. Or the verb may be 


uber from the idiom شصاصاء‎ ale. ie. in a hurry. Thus, the phrase 


t | A 3 5 would mean : “ desires cause the mind to act in a hurry and without 
deliberation." 


$ ы 24, 
If the pronominal suffix in اهواؤه‎ refers to LL, then we must 
سه ور‎ е por 
suppose that the pronominal suffix in تداوله‎ refers to .عقلك‎ In that case 
the construction of the line would be extremely clumsy. 


8. c» Al which occurs in :— 


EL à فى‎ ji г = cal 
الحون المرب‎ ale lS» (2.1.89: 8) 
М. and В. read ;المرب‎ but L. reads £i The editor says of this 


line: © Al : Le. the land that has an abundance of herbage. It is applied 
to the crow here figuratively. 


М ?в codex is not convincing, for we have 3 مر‎ (from EE bo 


ie. he stayed in а place and liking it remained there) ? in the line an 
dex the line > Jast cited by only one verse :— 


ا AS‏ غير о $ А AL Ja‏ مرب 
in the first-mentioned line is from then that line would‏ لمر ب If‏ 


oo | 
1 The same note occurs in the margin of B. But here we have әл) . 
з Lisän, 1, 388; Та), 1, 261, 
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suffer from the fault called #4-—repetition of rhyming-words—a fault 
$ 

7 t J - 
which Abü-l-Ala' meticulously avoided. Furthermore, ب‎ ol from - ار‎ 


makes no sense here. If it (EA) of M. and е from 01 then 


what does it mean? Could it have been derived hom ب‎ f —the black dregs 


remaining in an oil-vessel ? and accordingly mean: very black? If во, 
we may render the line :— 

“ I see that the wing of night is richer in plumage (than your head), and yet 
its black crow dies ” (Le. do not expect the black hair of youth to retain its 
colour, for night, which is much blacker, is made white by the approach of 
dawn). 


reading ب‎ o L L.) may be the correct one.* But the note given by 

the editor does not E much help, for assuming e المر‎ to mean: “the 

land which has an abundance of herbage, etc.," the image would be far-fetched. 
” a # er & Ed 

However, the editor has mistaken the word مرب‎ for c5 +5 If ب‎ ^J 


لم 
is the correct reading, then it might have been derived from 457,‏ 


(a group of people), just as oU » (à name for certain clans of the 
Dabbah tribe, which means: those who seattered) 5 was derived from the 


same root, as may be seen from the relative adjective ve J (one who 


т, Ф 2 
belongs to ob À ) Thus, © لمر‎ would mean: that which causes people 
' i 5 > 
to scatter (to be many c 2). This would be a suitable epithet for 


1 Lisän, 1, 390. 


P o 5 
з There appears to be a strong case for the reading المرت‎ аз 1 have recently come upon 


- +} 
the expression 4. yl الطير‎ meaning “ vultures”. Could the poet have meant :— 
A 


* see that the wing of night is richer in plumage, and yet its crow which feeds on (our) 
corpses dies " ? 


$ - 5 
That is possible. Furthermore the repetition of the rhyming word مر نب‎ 88 such would not 
be regarded teohnioally as Ий. 1 
3 Таў, 1, 268. 


4 Lisän, 1, 888; Тај, 1, 264. 
з Lisdn, 1, 388. 
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the crow which was held among the Arabs as a bird of ill-omen, foretelling 
separation, 

We may then render the line :— 

“ I see that the wing of night is richer in plumage (than your head), and 
yet its black, portentous crow dies” (portentous because night, being an 
element of time heralds old age and death), 


"E 
9. CLA ini— 


ХА) من شرب‎ Wi 


| TRE к; (L. 1.150: 4.) 
“Tt is far better (from the moral pout of view) to drink curdled milk from a 
(humble) vessel, than to drink wine, mixed with water, from a gold cup.” 


2 Tes " 5 . Ке; . 
M. and B. read Saano, which is clear. But 2 is not а 


printer 8 error, for the editor, in а footnote, suggests that (othe is derived 


from Gr which is the act of putting а stone in a vessel containing 


water, for the purpose of measuring out portions of it. The origina] level of 
the water is marked, the stone is then put in and the desert-traveller partakes 
of the water until it reaches the original level. This ensured equal sharing of 
water among a company of travellers. But as и be seen, this does not suit 


the sense of the line above. If иа reading فنك‎ is correct, then it = have 


been derived from the root m which! means: water. So cA here 
zu 5 w 


means: mixed with water, the same as .صفقت‎ However, the verb v 


does not occur in any of the lexicons. Even 80, we cannot вау categorically 
wer, ANT 
that. aa. is the only correct reading. 


1 Lisän, 18, 114-86; Тај, 9, 261; Одтӣз, 4, 242; and Lane, 1702-3. 


The Composition of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
| By Epwarp Cowzx 


HE Astasähasrikä prajñäpäramita, like many other Oriental books, is 
a collective work which has been subjected to additions and alterations 
in the course of the centuries, to suit the tastes of new generations. In this 
respect it does not differ from the Mahävastu, the Lalitavistara, the Saddharma- 
pundarika, the Suvarnaprabhäsa, eto., which have all been slowly built up over 
a long period. If the historical investigation of the doctrinal development within 
the Mahayana is to make any progress, we must learn to distinguish between 
the different layers їп these texts. Some work has been done already on the 
Saddharmapundartka the Samädhiräja,® the Suvarnaprabhäsa and the 
Karandavytiia.4 Without hoping to exhaust the subject, I intend to point out 
in this article the most obvious accretions to the basic original text of the Agfa. 
This, in its turn, must have grown gradually, but in the present state of our 
knowledge we cannot, I think, trace out its growth. In any case, such analytical 
studies of ancient writings are tedious to compose and unattractive to read, 
and when carried too far they threaten to shatter and pulverize the very text 
which they set out to examine, as we have seen in the case of Homer and the 
New Testament. 

In addition to the text of the Asia? itself, we have at our disposal two other 
sources for the examination of this problem: the early Chinese translations 
and the Ratnagunasamcayagatha (= Rgs). The earliest Chinese translation, by 
Chih-lou-chia-ch‘én (Lokaksema *) goes back to A.D. 180, and that of Chih-oh'ien 
to A.D. 225. The chapter headings of these two versions seem to suggest that by 
с. A.D. 150 the text of the Asja’ was constituted roughly as it is to-day. I have 
been unable to consult these old translations in any detail, and it must be left to 
someone else, better qualified, to compare the Chinese versions with our 
Sanskrit text, and to record the passages which they lack. The Ratnaguna- 
samcayagäthä are a collection of 302 Gathas, in Buddhist Sanskrit, which repro- 
duce a substantial part of the text of the Asta°. It is well known that the early 
Mahayana Sütras generally expound each topic twice, once in prose and once in 
verse. In the case of the Asta? the verses seem to have been taken out and made 
into a separate book, which also recurs as Chapter 84 of the Tibetan recension 
of the Astädasasähasrikä (= Ad). The original text of the Rgs seems to have 
perished. The existing text, printed by E. Obermiller,5 has been rearranged by 
Haribhadra (c. A.D. 800) so as to make it correspond to the present chapter 
division of the Asfa°. Its value for chronological and historical studies is thereby 

1 By Н. Kern and W. Soothill in the Introductions to their translations, 1884 and 1930. There 
is also a Japanese study by К. Fuse, mentioned in BibliograpMe Bouddhique, ii, 1929-1980, 
no, 186, 

a a N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, ii, 1941. 

3 Сү, J. Nobel’s edition, 1937. 

* Cf. M.-Th. de Mallmann, Introduction a l'étude Ф Avalokite&vara, 1048, pp. 39-47. 

5 Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1937. 
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greatly diminished, and we cannot be certain that Haribhadra did not add, 
omit, or alter occasional verses. 

We have thus three landmarks in the history of the Asta’: (1) The 
Abhisamayälañkäräloka of Haribhadra, о. 800, which comments on a text 
identical with our present one, which in its turn is attested by manuscripts from 
€. A.D. 1000 onwards. (2) The text of the earliest Chinese translation, c. д.р. 150. 
(3) The text summarized by the Gathas of Rgs. In its present shape the Rgs 
dates from А.р. 800, but large portions of it may well go back to before 50 в.о. 
I will in this article mainly rely on the internal evidence of the text of the 
Asta’, supported by the more obvious inferences that can be drawn from Rgs. 


L 


First of all, it is obvious that Chapters 29 to 31 are later than the remainder 
of the Asta°, both on external and internal grounds. The verses which our 
Rgs gives under Chapters 29 to 31 do not correspond at all to the text of the 
Agta’. The Rgs has filled the gap with a short treatise on the five perfeotions, 
beginning with the dhyana-paramita. The Abhisamayälankära makes no attempt 
to fit Chapters 29 to 31 into its scheme. It is true that Haribhadra's Aloka 
seems to correlate Chapter 29 with the end of the 5th, and with the 6th to 8th 
abhisamaya. In actual fact, the correlation is quite superficial, and was 
obviously never intended by the author of the AbAiamayalankara, which is 
based on the Pañcaviméattsahasrikä (= Р). The last items of the bth abhtsamaya, 
as well as the 6th to 8th abhisamaya, sum up a part of the Pañcaviméati, to 
which there is no counterpart at all in the Asta°.? 

Chapter 29 is an independent essay in the form of a litany. Three other 
litanies have been incorporated into our text of the Asta°, at vii, 170-1, ix, 205-7, 
and xxxi, 525-6. In Ags none of them is even alluded to. Chapter 29 is absent 
in all the more extensive recensions of the Prajñäparamitä, i.e. in S, P, and Ad, 
which in general follow the Asfa® fairly closely. . 

Chapters 30 and 31 give the story, carried on into the first page of Chapter 
32, of the Bodhisattva Sadaprarudita (“ Ever-wailng’’), who went out to seek 
for perfect wisdom, and who was willing to sacrifice everything to gain it. The 
almost turgid devotionalism of these chapters is very unlike the lucid rationality 
which marks the sober and highly intellectual discussions between the Lord and 
his disciples in the first chapter of the Asfa°. The story of Sadäprarudita serves 
the purposes of propaganda and edification. Its authors wished to inspire 
devotion to the perfection of wisdom and to show that inability to understand 
it is due to the unworthiness of those who are unwilling to make the necessary 
self-sacrifices. А 

The somewhat abstract and unfactual text of the Asia? is normally devoid of 
data which are even roughly datable. At first sight one is tempted to assign 
Chapter 30 to the first century of the Christian era on the basis of а curious 


1 pp. 893-926. 
1 i.o. fohos 465 to 593 of P., or Chapters 53 to 73 of Sataséhaanka (= 8). 
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passage in Chapter 30, p. 507, 12-18, which offers a striking parallel to a passage 


in the Revelation of St. John (v, 1). 
columns :— 

Sadäprarudita : kväsau Kauéika prajü&püramità 
ya bodhisattvanam mahäsattvänäm mata parinäyika ? 

байта aha: esi kulaputra-asya kütägärasya 
madhye suvarna-pattesu vilinena vaidüryena likhitvā 
aryena Dharmodgatena hodhisattvena mahasattvena 
saptabhir mudräbhir mudrayitvā sthāpitā sā па 
sukarasmabhis tava daráayitum. 

Sadäprarudsta : Where is this perfection of wisdom 
which is the mother and guide of the Bodhisattvas, 
the great beings ? 

байта : It has, son of good family, been placed by 
the holy Dharmodgata, the Bodhisattva, the great 
being, in the middle of this pointed tower, after he 


I give the two passages in parallel 


Kai elSov єлї тту 
бєй» тоб Kabnudvouv 
emi тод Üpóvov В:ВАоу 
yeypappévov 
kai é£cÜev, котєстфра- 


оф paytow 


éow Bev 


yiouévov 





érrd. 

And I saw lying in 
the right hand of Him 
who sat on the throne 
& book written within 
апа without closely 
sealed with seven seals, 





had written it on golden tablets with melted Vaidürya, 
and sealed it with seven seals. We cannot easily show 
it to you. 

The parallelism between Aşfa? and Revelation is not confined to this one 
passage. It extends over the entire context. Not to mention that sadá prarudsta 
means “  Ever-weeping ", and that St. John in v, 4, “ weeps bitterly,” the 
reason for introducing the book with the seven seals is the same in both cases. 
Revelation v, 2, asks who is worthy to open the book and to break its seals. 
The answer is that it is the Lamb alone, slaughtered in sacrifice (v, 9). In the 
same way, Chapters 30 and 31 of the Asa? describe in detail how Sadäprarudita 
slaughtered: himself in sacrifice, and how thereby he became worthy of the 
perfection of wisdom. 

This parallel is interesting as showing a new connexion between Christian 
and Buddhist scriptures. It does not, however, prove that Chapter 30 was 
composed in the first century of the Christian era, especially since the passage 
in question is absent in the two oldest Chinese translations." There are as far 
as I can see three possibilities: either the Asta? borrowed from Revelation, 
or Revelation borrowed from the Аз[а°, or both borrow from a common 
source, i.e. a tradition current in mystical circles in the Mediterranean. Although 
the term mudra plays a big part in the Buddhist Tantra, the number seven, and 
the whole notion of a “ book with seals" has its roots rather in the Judæo- 
Roman than in the Indian tradition. The second possibility is therefore the 
most improbable. The third seems to me the one most likely. The remark about 
. the “ seven seals ”' may then have been incorporated into the Asía? at any time 
up to about a.p. 250. 

lie, T224, k. 9, A.D. 180; T225, К. 6, д.р. 225.—It is found first in T221, k. 20, p. 144b 29, 


A.D. 290, and then in T223, k. 27, 4200 23-24 ; 40227, k. 10, 5830 5, T220, k. 309, p. 1066a 28; 
and T228, К. 25, p. 92 owe this information to the kindness of Professor Lamotte. 
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A set of four additions can be inferred from the fact that the name of 
Aksobhya occurs in them. Originally the innovations of the Prajftaparamsta 
literature were metaphysical. Its mythology remained that of the older 
Buddhism. In the bulk of the Asta° the names of persons and deities are common 
to both traditions, Hinayäna and Mahayana. In the later part of the Asta°, 
however, names occur—sometimes in rather an abrupt manner—which belong 
to a different tradition, that of the Buddha Aksobhya. I first set out a list of the 
proper names belonging to the cycle of Aksobhya, as they are found in the 
Agfa? :— 

xix, 865-9 Gangadevi Bhagini 
366-7 Aksobhya 
366 Tarakopama kalpa 
366-9  Suvarnapuspa (a Tathagata) 
xxvii 450-2 Aksobhya 
449, 452 Ratnaketu (a Bodhisattva) 
449 Sikhin (a Bodhisattva) 
xxvii, 458 Avakirnakusuma (a Tathagata) 
Tarakopama kalpa 
464a-5 Aksobhya 
474 Aksobhya 
Gandhahastin (a Bodhisattva) 

An examination of these four passages will show that the text was worked 
over at а time when the cult of Aksobhya came into vogue, and that a follower 
of Aksobhya has inserted a number of references to him. Aksobhya, as is well 
known, is a Buddha in the East, with Abhtrati as his kingdom, or Buddha-field. 
He was very popular at the beginning of the Christian era, but only fragments 
of his legend have survived. In China he was known already in the Han period. 
Even in the much later developments of the Tantra the prajfid@paramita has 
always retained а special connexion with Aksobhya. 

We must now consider these four passages one by one :— 

(1) The prediction of Bhagini, A, xix, 365, 7-369. The Ganges Goddess 
Bbhágini? is linked here with Aksobhya, in whose Buddha-field she will be reborn. 
Her prediction, to Buddhahood, which is like the similar story about the 
daughter of Sagara, the Naga king, in the Saddharmapundarika, a concession 
of the Mahayana to women, interrupts the course of the argument. The sentence 
immediately preceding it runs: ішла ca prajfidparamiuayam parijayam 
karisyams sarva-sativänäm krtaéo yatha prajfíáparamstàps me tasmin samaye 
paripürim gamesyatitt. “ Thus will I master the perfection of wisdom for the 


1 Of, Hobogirin, s.v. Ashuku. 

? Cf. A. K. Майга, “ The river goddess Gangà," Rüpam, 6, 1921.—Vogel, * Gahgà et Yamuna 
dans l'iconographie bouddhique," Etudes Asiatiques, 1925, 1i, pp. 385-402.—A. Coomaraswamy, 
Yakshas, i, 86. 

з Ed. U. Wogihara and О. Tsuchida, 1933-6, chapter xi, pp. 226-8. 
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sake of all beings that also the perfection of wisdom shall be at that time 
fulfilled in me." The sentence which immediately follows on the story, i.e. 
xx, 370, runs: Subhüti: prajidparamuayam Bhagavams carata bodhisativena 
mahasativena Каат Sinyatayam parijayah kartavyah katham sinyata-samadhth 
samapattavyah ? “A Bodhisattva, a great being who moves in the perfection 
of wisdom, how should he master emptiness, how attain to the emptiness- 
concentration ? ”* The joints are here still quite clearly visible. When the text 
was later on expanded into the Sate°, the pages immediately preceding the 
prediction of Bhagini were completely rewritten,! so as to make the development 
of thought lead up to the story, which is absent also in Rgs. 

(2) xxvii, 449, 12—453, 5, is a stereotyped passage which says that the 
Buddhas will praise the Bodhisattva who dwells in perfect wisdom. The 
references to Aksobhya are inserted quite mechanically in three places, and they 
contribute nothing to the progress of the argument. The first part of the passage, 
449, 12—452, 9, is not mentioned in Rgs. The last part of it is (452, 9-453, 5 
== v, 4) but without the reference to Aksobhya. Judging from the distorted 
and involved grammatical structure of the relevant sentence in Asfa° the 
reference to Akgobhya may well have been inserted later. 

(3) xxvii, 457-8, is a short narrative note about the prediction of 
Avakirnakusuma which has given the name to the chapter. That it is a later 
insertion is evident not only from its contents, and from its absence in Rgs, but 
also when we compare the last sentence of Chapter 27 with the first sentence 
which follows the story. At А, xxvii, 456, 6-12, we read : tasmat tarhi Kaustka 
sarva-sativänäm agratam gantu-kamena...kulaputrena va kuladulitra va 
anena vihdrena vthartavyam yo yam bodhisattvänäm mahasattvanam prajñapara- 
miüyam caratäm wharatam һата iti. “Therefore, Kausika, а son or 
daughter of good family who wishes to go to the highest state possible for any 
being . . . should live this life which is the life of Bodhisattvas, of great beings 
who move in the perfection of wisdom, who live in it." And then, at xxviii, 
459, 1-2: tasmat tarhy Ananda bodhisativair mahäsativair uttamena viharena 
vihartukamath prajfäpäramitävihärena vihartavyam. “Therefore, Ananda, the 
Bodhisattvas, the great beings who wish to live the best life, should live the 
life of perfect wisdom." The story breaks up the sequence of the two 
sentences. 

(4) xxvii, 464a to 47 4, the end of the chapter, is marked at beginning and 
end by a reference to Ákgobhya. The first reference occurs in the description 
of the magical apparition of Ákgobhya's Buddha-field (pp. 464a-6), which is 


28, MS. Cambr. Add. 1682, chapter 42, folios 97b-102a; P, М8. Cambr. Add. 1628, folios 
400a 8-404b 4. 

1 It is not easy to explain why the first sentence should be spoken to Sakra and the second to 
Ananda. A solution is offered by Rgs, where the last verse of chapter 27 (v. 9) refers to 4 xxvii, 
456, and the next verse (chapter 28, v. 1) to А xxviii 460, 2-9, which also follows amoothly on 
p. 456 and 18 also addressed to Ananda. It may therefore be that the bulk of the whole passage 
from pp. 457 to 466 was added at a later time, with the exception of a reference to the dharmakoáa 
(of. A, p. 464, 12, and Rgs, chapter 28, v. 2), which would naturally be addressed to Ananda. 
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clearly an insertion and absent from Rgs. The second is added quite 
mechanically at the end of an exposition of the advantages of perfect wisdom 
(рр. 471, 6-474), which is again lacking in Rs. 

The large Prajñaparamitä has reproduced all the passages just mentioned 
relating to the cycle of Aksobhya except xxviii, 474, 2-4. In addition, the same 
circle of devotees of Aksobhya is responsible there for an insertion in the text 
which breaks the sequence of the argument at $308 — P91. The large 
Prajfiáparamità does not begin immediately with the argument of the Asta". 
It adds a long preliminary discourse on the aspects of the perfection of wisdom 
which are of special interest to the “ Disciples ". This preliminary discourse 
ends with the Venerable Sariputra, and the other great disciples, exclaiming : 
maha-paramiteyam Bhagavan bodhtsattvanam mahasativänäm yaduia prajña- 
paramita, etc. “ A great perfection of the Bodhisattvas, the great beings, 
О Lord, is this, i.e. the perfection of wisdom." The praise of the perfection of 
wisdom is then followed (at S 316 = P 95) by a short narrative; showing that 
the Buddhas in all directions endorse the sermon of the Buddha Sakyamuni. 
Now, at the beginning and end of this passage a follower of Akgobhya has added, 
in the same mechanical fashion as in the Asfa°, two propagandistic references to 
Aksobhya. They are similar to the Aksobhya passages in the Asta°. The same 
conception of Abhtrati as the Buddha-feld, and of the Tärakopama kalpa, the 
same idea that many Tathagatas are reborn at the same time with the same 
name, and the same concern to find a place for women, by stating that “ these 
300 nuns, Ananda, will be reborn in the 01st aeon as Tathägatas, etc., 
Mahaketu by name." 1 


ш 


We now come to the evidence of the Ratnagunasamcayagatha. I have listed 
in Table 1 those arguments and passages of the Asfa° which are absent in it. 
It is noteworthy that Rgs omits all those parts of the Asta® which have, on 
internal grounds, been suspected as later additions. In addition, a number of 
further passages are missing from Rgs. It would be extremely rash to assume 
that none of them formed part of the Asfa° at the time when the Rgs was 
composed. The omissions consist of episodes, separate arguments, and 
elaborations of arguments. Some of the episodes might have been considered as 
too insignificant, and some of the elaborations as too tedious ® for inclusion in 
the summary of the Rgs. Some of the arguments may be covered by the similes 
in which Rgs abounds. In the early chapters the verse summaries follow the 
text fairly closely. It is quite possible that, as the text of Asta? expanded, verse 
summaries to the new chapters were added by different authors, who were often 
quite content to pick out one sentence here and there. Moreover, the ordinary 
standards of literary criticism cannot be always applied, since in a prajfa- 
paramua text one must be prepared for a fair amount of inconsequential 
reasoning, 

1 E.g, ii, 33-4, 41. 
з E.g. iii, 75-6, vi, 138-142. 
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A comparison of Asta? and Rgs therefore can by itself not decide any 
particular issue. But in those cases where the text of ће As{a° appears to have 
been recast at some time or other, the Rgs can often furnish important 
corroborative evidence. If we turn, for instance, to Chapters 8 and 9 we find 
large parts of them unrepresented in Rgs. Here the evidence of the large 
Prajñäpäramitä is curious in that the Chapters 26 to 28 of the Satasdhasrika 
omit most of the portions of Asia? which are absent in Rgs. Or, to take another 
point, Chapter 13 of the Asja° has all the features of an independent treatise." 
Rgs reproduces only one short simile,? which may easily have belonged to the 
end of Chapter 12. It may be that at one time something was omitted from the 
Asja° to make room for Chapter 13, as the Chapter 12 of Rgs ends with four 
verses which have no counterpart in Asta°. These and other considerations must 
be left to others. 

On the other hand, even the text envisaged by Rgs is not all of one piece. 
Some of it bears all the marks of later insertion. One unmistakable example is 
the end of Chapter 20, from page 380, 13, onwards, together with Chapter 21, 
up to page 395. The passage begins quite abruptly and breaks up the trend of 
the argument. The argumentation is laborious and fairly incoherent. The 
style is fumbling and clumsy and the thought mediocre. The rambling discourse 
is held together by concern with the subject of irreversibility and prediction to 
Buddhahood. It seems to constitute a kind of afterthought to Chapter 17. The 
connexion with Chapter 17 is particularly evident in the passage xx, 383, 13-15, 
which sets the topic for the rest of xx and for xxi, and which repeats the 
formula characteristic of Chapter 17, ie. punar aparam Subhiite yair akaratr 
yair 11710017 yar nimitiair avinivartaniyo bodhtsativo mahäsativo dhärayitavyas 
tan akarams tans liñngäns tant nimitians desayssyáms . . . “ And again, Subhüti, 
the attributes, tokens and signs by which one should know the Bodhisattva, 
the great being, as irreversible, those attributes, tokens and signs I will 
demonstrate.” That a complete break in the argument takes place at xx, 380, 
has been perceived by the Abktsamayalankara, which at this point starts 
the bth abhtsamaya, and by the larger recensions of the Prajñäpäramitä, which 
here begin a new chapter.? 


IV 
With the help of the foregoing analysis we can I think determine how the 
Asta° ended at a certain stage of its development. Chapters 25 to 28, incoherent 
88 they seem at present, do when freed of acoretions, represent two different 


1 The chapter shows great similarities to chapters 1-4 of the Sandhinirmocana, which also 
deal with the five marks of the Absolute. Cf. pp. 21 and 182 of E. Lamotte's translation, 1935. 
* A 281, 8-14. ` Rgs xiii, 1:— 
yo eva pasyati sa pañyati sarva-dharmän 
sarvin amütya kariyäti upeksya raja / 
yavanti Buddha-kriya dharmata érävekänäm 
prajfiiya pàramita sarva karoti tani // 
Sie. Sanskrit Sata, chapter 45, Tibetan Р, chapter 45, Tibetan Ad, chapter 55, P tral. 
Moksala, chapter 62, P, tral. Kumärafiva, chapter 61, P, tral. Hiuen fsiang, chapter 60. 
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treatises, one (Т) on the supreme excellence of the perfection of wisdom (marked 
SE in Table 2), and another (II) on the “ Entrusting ” of the Sūtra to Ananda 
(marked P in Table 2). 

1. A praising of the excellence of perfect wisdom would be a fitting con- 
clusion to the work, just as in Saddharmapundarika the exposition of the principal 
message in Chapter 15 is followed, in Chapters 16 to 20 by a praising of its 
advantages. In Asta°, likewise, this is the recurring theme from Chapter 25 
onwards. This is obvious in Chapter 25, especially when we pay attention to 
such expressions as sarva-sativa-sära on p. 426, 10, sarva-sativandm agratäyäm 
#tksale, at p. 431, 15, and to the praise, in xxvi, 434-8, of the great merit of the 
sativa-särä. At the end of Chapter 26 this trend of thought is interrupted by 
a short essay on the illusory nature of all things (pp. 438-443), which may be 
one of the Sütra’s inconsequential turns, or may have been inserted at a later 
date. Chapter 27 continues the argument when it acclaims the Bodhisattvas 
as “ doers of what is hard ” (duskara-kdraka), and expounds (pp. 444—456) the 
sublimity of their achievement, which it attributes to their capacity for winning 
complete detachment, and for practising “ non-apprehension ". In consequence 
the Bodhisattva is honoured and protected (pp. 446-9), and the Buddhas laud 
him because he “ dwells ” in perfect wisdom (pp. 449-452). Page 453 then 
resumes the topic of “doers of what is hard", returns to “ detachment’, 
* non-apprehension ", and the “ dwelling in the perfection of wisdom ", and 
the chapter concludes with a tribute to the supreme excellence of the prajña- 
päramità (p. 456). After a short interruption (see above П, no. 3) the theme of 
supreme excellence is resumed in xxviii, 459, 1, and continued until p. 460, 14, 
where it gives way to the “ transmission " of the perfection of wisdom to 
Ananda. 

П. The Parindanä begins at xxvii, 460, 14, goes on to p. 464a, and is 
resumed again in Chapter xxxii, 527. Page 527, 15, follows logically immediately 
on р. 464a. In the printed editions of the Asta° the context of the argument has 
been here obscured by the omission of a palm leaf. I reproduce the missing 
portion of the text in an Appendix. | 

The authenticity of the Sütras of the Great Vehicle was disputed by the 
followers of the old tradition, who maintained that they were “ not the Buddha 
word but poetry made by poets ".? Since, according to tradition, Ananda was 
the repository of the Scriptures and of the Sütras in particular, this accusation 
was countered by the claim that the Buddha had entrusted the Sütra in question 
to Ananda. А parindand is also given in the Saddharmapundarika,^ and in 

1 The little treatise begins quite abruptly on p. 438, 16. After 15, chapter 27 has first two 
sentences which refer back to xxvi, 434, 6, and the third, 444, 8-11, refers back and hnks up 
with xxvi, 438, 10—15, the sentence 1mmediately preceding the suspeoted 1nsertion. On the other 
hand, the api at 444, 11, refers back to xxvi, 440, 17, right in the middle of the treatise. A definite 
decision seems &t present not possible here. 

? naitad buddhavacanam kavi-kriam kavyam etat. Asta’, xvii, 328, an echo of Samyutta Nskáya, 
i, 267. Cf. A.N., iu, 107. 


з E. Lamotte, Le traité de la grande vertue de sagesse, i, pp. 101-5, 228. 
4 Chapter 27, pp. 392-3, anuparindand. 
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Dasabhiimika,: though the Saddharmapundarika is entrusted not to Ananda 
but to the Bodhisattvas. For the rest the situation in the Saddharmapundarika 
is analogous to that of the Asta°. At the end of the prose version of Chapter 20 
we have a.remark on the parindana of this dharmaparyaya,* and it is probable 
that originally Chapter 27 followed immediately on Chapter 20.8 

The suggestions which I have put forward in the course of this article have 
dealt in the main with the latter part of the Sutra as that most likely to have 
been remodelled in the course of time. The problems which touch on the 
remainder of the 4sta° must be left to the efforts of others. 


0 TABLE 1 
CoRRESPONDENOH BETWEEN Agia® AND Rgs 


| Verses y Rgs 
Pages of Asta? which do noi 
Omissions. correspond 
in Rgs. to Asta’. 
i, 1-82 ? 
і, 38-4, Introduction 
ii, 34—41 
it, 41, Sakra’s flowers 
ii, 41-9 Я 
iii, 50-7, 10, various gunes, and prajüápáramità as 
з vidya (of. v. 5) 
iii, 57-75 
iii, 75-80, various gunas (75-8) ; episode of heretics 
and Mara’s attack (76-80) 
tii, 80-2 $ 
hi, 82-92, various advantages from perfect 
wisdom (of. v. 8) 
iv, 94-101 
v, 102-112, Merit v, vv. 2, 5-8 
v, 112-13 
v, 114-122, Merit 
у, 122-134 
vi, 135-8 
vi, 138, 12-142, 12, Metaphyaical questions on 
“ turning over ” (cf. v. 5) 
vi, 142-3 
vi, 143, 3-150, 11, Further metaphysios (of. v. 6) 
vi, 150-161 
vi, 161-9, Further elaboration of anumodani, eto. 
vii, 170-1, Litany vii, v. 7 
viii, 180—195 
vii, 196-9, Like space and an echo. Conolusion 
ix, 200, Episode of Maitreya 1x, V. l 
ix, 200-1 
ix, 201-7, Great gain from perfect wisdom; 
second turning of the wheel of dharma; 
Litany 
x, 208-211, 5, Past deeds account for present 
attitude to perfection of wisdom 
x, 211-220 
x, 221-230, Bodhisattvas sustained by Buddhas ; 
aero about of the prajfiáparamità ; 
estriptaon of Bodhisattvas who in the future 
will study it ` 
xi, 232-5 
xi, 285-8, Three similes 
1 Chapter 9. 


3 Ed. Wogihara-Tsuchida, pp. 330-1. 

? H. Kern, The Saddharma pundarika, 1909, Introduction, pp. xxxi, xi-xxii, W. E. Soothill, 
The Lotus of the Wonderful Law, 1930, p. 28. 

4 The omissions discussed in sections I and II are marked with an asterisk. 
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Pages of Asta? 
represented 
1n Rgs. 
xi, 239-240 
xi, 242-4 


xi, 248-252 
xu, 253-7 


xii, 281, 9-14 
xiv, 284-291 


xv, 292-805 
xvi, 306-311 


xvi, 321, 13-322 
xvii, 323-340 
xvin, 341-361 
xix, 852-0 

xix, 361-5 

xx, 370-884 


xxi, 385-395 
xxii, 396-405 


xxii, 413 


xxiv, 416 
xxiv, 420 


xxv, 424-8 
xxv, 430-3 
xxvi, 435-443 


xxvii, 440, 10-449, 19 


xxvn, 452-6 


xxvni, 466-471 


EDWARD CONZE 
Omissions,’ 


xi, 240-2, Elaboration of Mära’s deeds 
xi, 244-8, Elaboration of Māra’s deeds 


xi, 257-270, How the Tathagata views the world 
хіі, 277-281, 8, The DESO of wisdom 18 
unthinkable, etc.; narrative 


xii, 281-3, Nothmg to take hold of; narrative 


xvi, 312-321, Perfeot wisdom and skill in means; 
enlightenment and emptmess; the three 
vehicles; requisites of gomg forth to 
enlightenment 


xix, 357-860, No objective support and no 
own-being 


xix, 365-9, *Prediction of Bhügini 


xx, vv. 5-7, 11-16 ?, 


xxi, 405-9, Emptiness and growth in enhghten- 
ment 

xxi 410-13, How the Bodhisattvas are superior 
to Sakra 


xxii, 414-15, Rewards of perfeot wisdom 


xxiv, 417-420, Conditions which lay a Bodhisattva 
open to the influence of Mara 


xxiv, 421-3, The Bodhisattva’s right attitude to 
other Bodhisattvas 


xxv, 428-480, Fewness of Bodhisattvas 
xxvi, 484-5, 14, Sakra praises the Bodhisattvas 


xxvii, 444-6, What is hard to do, and the Bodhi- 
sattva’s courage in doing 16 


xxvii, 449, 19-452, 9, *The Buddhas praise the 
Bodhisattva 

ххуш, 457-8, *Prediction of Avakirnakusuma 

xxviu, 459-464a, Praise of perfect wisdom; 
transmission of prajñäpäramitä to Ananda 
(but of. v. 2, which refers to both p. 464 and 
pp. 467-8) 

ххуш, 464a-466, *Aksobhya's Buddha-field 


xxvii, 471-4, *Advantages derived from perfect 
wisdom 

xxix, 475-480, ‘Litany 

xxx, 481-511, *Sadäprarudita 

xxxi, 512-526, *Dharmodgata 

xxxi, 527-9, *End of story of Sad&prarudita ; 
transmission to Ánanda 

1 Bee footnote on previous page. 


Verses of Res 
which do not 
correspond 
to Agta.? 


xii, vv. 6-9 


xiii, v. 2 


xix, vv. 3-5 


17-20 


xxi, v. 6 


“xxiii, vv. 1,87 . 


xxiv, vy. 2, 6 


xxvi, vv.2, 3 


xxvii, v. 8 


vv. 1-14 


vy. 1-14 
vv. 1-18 


vv. 1-6 


~ 
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TABLE 2 
Tee COMPOSITION or THR LATER PARTS OF THE Agfasähasrika 1 






“ Original ” Sūtra 















іхі 


































xiv-xviii 
xix, 352-6 
xix, 361-5 
xx, 370-880 
xx, 380--ххі, 305 ? 
xxi, 396-405 

xxii, 405-9 

xxiii, 410-413 
xxiii, 413 7 

xxiii, 414-15? 
xxiv, 416? 

xxiv, 417-420 
xxv, 420 ? 

xxiv, 421-3 
xxv, 424-8 SE 

xxv, 428-480 SE 
xxv, 430-8 SE 

xxvi, 484-5 SE 
xxvi, 485-8 SE 
xxvi, 438-443 ? 

xxvii, 444-6 SE 
xxvii, 446-8 SE 
xxvii, 452-6 SE 


xxviii, 466-471 ВЕ 


. 


1 Column I shows the items eliminated by section I of this article, and by Rgs; column II 
gives those which contain a reference to Aksobhya and are absent in Rgs (see section II); 
column JIT gives those which are missing in Rgs from chapter 19 onwards m full. A question- 
mark indicates a doubt about the inclusion. For SE and Р see р. 258. 


APPENDIX 

Here I reproduce the palm leaf which is missing in Mitra’s edition of the 
Аа, after the Bodleian MS. Sansk. a. 7 (R), fol. 165v-166a. A large part of 
the passage is quoted by Säntideva in Siksasamuccaya 351, 9-352, 6. The 
missing passage comes between pp. 464 and 465 of Mitra’s edition, and I 
have marked it as 464a. 
sacet tvam Ananda érävaka-yäni- (p. 4648) 
k&ünam pudgelänäm ér&vaka-bhümau dharmam defayes, tasyam ca dharma- 
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desan&yüm ye tri-sähasra-mahäsähasre loka-dhatau sattvas te sarve arhattvam 
siksatkuryus, tesim api tvayà me érävakena dharma-cakra-pravarttanä- 
nupravarttanato dharmam deéayato éravaka-krtyam па krtam syüt. sacet 
punas tvam Ananda bodhisattvasya mahäsasttvasyaikam api prajñäpäramitä- 
pratisamyuktam dharma-padam deéayeh eamprakäéayer, evam aham tvaya 
érävakena dharma-cakra-pravarttanänupravarttanato dharmam deéayata 
ärädhitah syàn, na tu taya paurvikayà dharma-deganaya yaya te tri-sähasra- 
mahäsähasre loka-dhatau sarva-sattvà arhattvam prapitas, tesäm cárhatüm 
yad dànamayam punya-kriyä-vastu éïlamayam punyakriyävastu bhävanä- 
mayam punya-kriya-vastu, tat kim manyase Anandapi nu sa bahuh 
punya-skandhah ? 

(Ananda) аһа: Bahu Bhagavan bahu Sugata. 

Bhagavan aha: Tatas sa Ananda éravaka-yanikah pudgalo bahutaram punyam 
prasavati yo bodhisattvànam mahasattvànam prajñäpäramitä-pratisamyuktam 
dharmam deéayati. ato ’pi sa Ananda bahutaram punyam prasavati yo 
bodhisattvo mahäsattvo ’parasya bodhisattvasya mahäsattvasya prajfia- 
päramitä-pratisamyuktam dharmam deéayati, antaéa eka-divasam арі. tisthatv 
Anandaika-divasam antaéah purobhaktam api. tisthatv Ananda purobhaktam 
dharmo de&tah, апбаќа eka-nülikam ару exa-nalikantaram api va. tisthatv 
Ananda eka-nälkäntaram antaéo muhiirttam api. tisthatv Ananda muhürttam 
antaéa eka-lavam api. tisthatv Ananda ekalavam antaéa eka-keanam api. 
tisthatv Anandaikaksanam antaéa eka-ksana-sannipitam api. yo hy Ananda 
bodhisattvo mahäsattvo 'parasya bodhisastvasya mahasattvasyaika-ksana- 
lava-muhirttam api prajfiapáramita-pratisamyuktam dharma-padam degayaty, 
ayan. tato bahutaram punyam prasavati. idam hy Ananda tasya 
bodhisattvasya mahäsattvasya dharma-dàna-n sarva-éravaka-pratyekabuddha- 
yänikänäm luéala-müläny  abhibhavati. evam Ananda kuéala-müla- 
samanvagato bodhisattvo mahäsattvah, evam etat kuáala-mülam samanvä- 
harann, asthinam etad Anandänavakäéo yat sa bodhisattvo mahasattvo 
vivarttetanuttarayah samyaksambodheh, па caitat sbhanam vidyate. 

Atha khalu Bhagavams tasyam velàyàm tathärüpam rddhy-abhisam- 
skäram abhisamskrtànystharüpena sarddhy-abhisamskarenabhisamskrtena tas 
catasrah parsado bhiksu-bhiksuny-up&sakop&sika deva-naga-yaksa-gandharva- 
sura-garuda-kinnara-mahoraga-manusyamanusy& va, sarve te Buddha- 
nubhäven&ksobhyam tatha- 

(p. 465) gatam arhantam samyaksambuddham pa$yanti sma, eto. 

À similar enumeration with tiffhatu is found in Digha Nikäya її, 314. For 
purobhakta, Siksäsamuccaya gives pragbhaktc, Tib. sna-dro “ forenoon”. The 
lists of short divisions of time in A4bhidharmckosa iii, 179, Divyavadäna 643-4, 
and Mahavyutpatti 253 differ from the one given here. Anñguitara Nikäya iv, 
137, has khano, lago, and muhutto. 


The Phonology of the Sinhalese Inscriptions 
(Continued) 
By P. В. Е. WIJERATNE 
§ 34 
Gutiurals 
Sk. k-. 

e Initial k- remains: 
, karanu, karte, karavaya, karavä, kaju, koju, kot, ko(ta)vaya, kala-, kajahu, 
kalavun, kalamand, karana-, karana-, karavika, kereyant, kärū, karu (error for 
kari), kürüvüi, Катей, karay, Ката, kära, Ката, katäyutu ; Kudakana- ; karanaka ; 
kahóvana ; kàru-; Kama(la)-; Kasaba-, Kasub-; kavudu; kapa-; Кїййїд-; 
kusalayan ; kams-; kdmiyanai, kamiyan; (kubu])-; Каан, Kit-; kü; 
kushi; kavari-; kasun-; kam-; kdlayeht; kulen; kulun-; kotha, koja; 
ketu; ks; kiya; kapanu. 
2. Sk. kh-. 

kh- > k-: 

kanavaya ; (kant); kadaya. 
3. Sk. 9-. 

Initial g- remains. 

According to Geiger [v. GES. 362] kubara, kubura-, kumbur-, kumburat, 
MBgh. kufhbura “ rice-field ; paddy-field ”, represents Sk. gambhira-. But the 
difficulty of explaining the vowels and MSgh. gümburu ‘ deep" < gambhira- 
prove Geiger wrong ; the etymology remains obscure. 

9-2 9-: 

дараі- ; G(o)na-giri- ; geht, ge-; guta-; gañg-; govi-; gon; giya; gab; 
gas; gos; giht-; gala; givisä; Gajaa-; gena, geneye, gend, ganvanu, 
ganva ; gäl. 

4. Sk. gh-. 

gh- > g-: 

gat, gata- ; датат, gattaha ; gi-; gasanu; giñgiriyak [S 22, 1]. 

5. k (kh) and g (gh) which constitute the first letter of the second member 
of a Sgh. compound maintain their treatment as initial. In these cases the 
compound has been formed in Sgh. or is a loan from Pa. or Sk. 

Da. k- in cmpds. remains: 

-kulaha, -kula- ; -kama, -kam, -kamat ; -karisehs, -karthi, -kiri(ye), -kariha, 
-kriya, -kiriyak, -kiriya, -kirtya; -ka(ri)yaha; -kojasa, -kofasahi ; -kara, 
-kürü ; -kahavana, -kahavanehi, -kavahana, -kavana; -Kasapi-, -Kasub-, 
-Kasbä-; -Kumaratasa-: -kadaraha; -kale; -kala-; -karanayehi ; -kol-, 
-kolat; -kümiyan; -karana; -kdbdh ; -ku, -kittt; -kukulan; -kot; -kámi-; 
-karuvanat ; -kushi, -kusin ; -katikä: -Kita-; -kulumu-. 

Db. kh- > k- in empds.: 

-kaja-; -kajaka-; -kadaka-; -kümnhi; -kañdat. 

De. g- in cmpds. remains: 
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-gagahi; -ganaka-; -gon; -gert; -gehi, -get; -ge; -gasa, -gas; -guna-; 
-gabhi ; -gusanhi ; -Goloba-; -giri-, -giri-, -girsya-, -giriye, -giriya. 
5d. gh- > g- in cmpds. : 

-gatian. 
6. Sk. -k-. 

ба. In the earliest times, Sk. -k- is written -k-. But in the second half of the 
first century B.C., Sk. -g- is written -k- in badakarika- (And. C. VIL b) < 
bhandagarika- and this writing shows that she voicing of -k- had taken place 
by this time ; the writing of -k- as -k- up to this time therefore shows that -k- 
survived as -k-. 

-k- survived as -k-, in upastka-, upasika- ; wpasaka- ; parumaka-, purumaka- ; 
Sirikita-. 

6b. Even after the time of the voicing of -k-, i.e. And. C. VIII b Ins., -k- is 
written -k- and there is not a single instance where -k- is actually written -g-. 
This writing of -k- as -k- for a pronunciation -g- is either a conservative spelling 
or denotes loan-words : 

badakarika- (2nd k); parumaka- ; Kudakana-. 

бс. In the second century A.D. -k- is written -y- in doraya- (Pkn.) < 
*duväraka- or badakariya- (Pkm.) > bhändägärika- and this writing shows that 
-k- through -g- > -y- by this time. In the eighth century a.D., however, -k- is 
written -v- in avul (Gd.R.b) < Gkula- ; here the -y- < Sk. -k- was replaced by 
-v-, due to the following labial vowel -u-. As against this, -k- is written -y- in 


spite of the preceding secondary vowel -u- < Sk. -a- [8 27, le] in the sixth — 


century A.D. in daruyana, daruya < däraka-, and towards the end of the eighth 
century A.D. in daruyun < dáraka-. However, circa 887-907 A.D., this -y- > Sk. 
-k- is replaced by -v- in daruvan < däraka- ; therefore the -y- < Sk. -k- when 
following a secondary -u- was replaced by -e- only by this time, whereas the 
-y- « Sk. -k- when followed by a Sk. -u- was replaced by -v- in the eighth 
century A.D., as shown above in avul. The facts reveal that Sk. -k- > -y- in the 
second century A.D., and this -y- survived ав -y- when the neighbouring vowel 
was Sk. -i- (or secondary -:- in Sgh. v. $ 27, 1а) or Sk. -a-, and from the eighth 
century A.D. onwards this -y- was replaced by -v- when the neighbouring vowel 
was Sk. -u- (or secondary -u- in Sgh.) or Sk -o-. In the tenth century A.D., 
however, we find confusions of -y- and -v-. For instance, -y- is found after a 
secondary -u- < Sk. -a- in havuruduyeht < scrnvatsara-ka- [5 28, 4a] and ~v- is 
found after -a- in mahavar < *matsyaküra- or *mamsakara-, pahalavan < 
upaküraka-; after -d- in simdvat as aga. simayen < sima-ka-, and after secon- 
dary -t- in mivan, mivan < madhüka- [§ 15, 6]. -v- is found also in bisevhu, 
bisev-, biseva < abhiséka-. The expected form is with -y- as the preceding -e- 
is palatal, cf. sey- < chéka-. 
6d. -k- > -y-: 

doraya-; badakariya-; vasiya-, vasiyan; palisatariya-, pafisatiriya- ; 
sama(le)ya-; patiya-; bo(jt)ya-; та(и)уа-; giriya-, giriye, gariya-, giriyá ; 
dariyana; siya- [§ 33, 3a]; gamayaha; Vasadavaya; Savaya; vaharaya ; 
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veheraleya ; danmaye ; himiyan, hamsyana, himiyanat ; karanayehi ; kämiyan ; 
diya-, diye [§ 33, 3a]; vdriyan [$14, 1]; sabhäye, sabhayen ; simdyen ; 
(he)-vitiyen ; kusalayan ; pá-bala(ya)n ; vetya; siyal- [8 33, 3a]; styan [§ id.]; 
abhisékayen ; ücáryayan ; visenty(d) ; läbhayeh ; nayakayan ; nayak ; vivddayak ; 
meheyin [$ 25, 2b] ; vadiya(n) ; ndyan; dàyakoyan ; avasanayeht ; kalayeht ; sey-; 
meyin; väpärayanat ; bdlayaja; akulayak ; vajäleyin, vadäleyin, vadalayin. 
бө. -k- > -v : 

avul; daruvan, daruva-mo [8 27, 1c]; laduvan, laduvanat а]; gatuvan 
Üd]; karuvanat [id]; dañduvam [id.]; stuvam [id.]; vanuvan [§ 28, 48]; 
purumuvo; dunuvan; viyavulak; vijandivan; pinisvüvan; vaddranuvan, 
vajäranuvan [§ 33, 5]; lov, lovak. 

6f. In the tenth century A.D. -k- is written -A- in the two words Sähä- < 
*Sakiya- and pahal if > upakära-, cf. MSgh. vahal “help”, pahajavan if < 
upakaraka-. 

6g. The complete loss of Sk. -k- (through -y-) first occurs towards the last 
quarter of the fifth century A.D. apparently in Mahadali- Mahana- (Md.S.), 
cf. Pa. Mahädäthika- Mahanaga-, but clearly, however, in the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D. in mapurumu- (An.8.) < maha + paramaka-. 

-k- 4s lost : 

Mahadals-; mapurumu- ; vadu-, vadha ; bejt-, beja-; begi-; vast-; navht; 
apa; rajol-, radolen, radolan; balu; kavudu; diva-; ladu-; mī- [§ 15, 6]; 
вй; Okd-; tala; jiyal, (di)yal; mapurum-; pala-, pala-; зй-; salu-; sesu-; 
kdmi-; navümat; govi-; daru-; laha; (dali)-; vala; ne-; tala; pañduru; 
suvar ; vaddrannan, vadäranuvan, eto. ; vadäla, vadälayin, ete. ; hadäla-; le-. 

6h. Now, even after the time of the change of -k- to -y- (or -v-) or the 
complete loss of -k- as in MSgh., -k- is written -k-, either as a conservative 
spelling or in loan-words: dorika-; dontke-; daka-; (na)vaka(ri)yaha ; 
sataka-; karanaka; vibajakaht; Vadamanaka-; pari(bujanaka) ; dinaka ; 
bojaka- ; gamaka- ; vasavastka- ; häfika ; 9ünaka ; maha(la)ka- ; [sa](kala)- ; 
ayika ; keta(kahi); paka-; uvanaka; legitaka; tinavanaka- ; gamakehs ; 
vasanaka- ; vaherakehi, vaherakahi ; hakada-, hakata- ; akala-; pekadaka ; 
vataka- ; vedhavataka ; kajaka- ; nakaraka-; mapurumakahata, mapurmuka, 
mapurumukà ; sataka- ; sayaka- ; (dukula); kadaka- ; vafakata ; jahasaka- ; 
abhiséka, abhisékayen ; bimakat ; ataki ; akusal ; nakay ; ndyakayan ; dayaka-, 
däyakayan ; wpasaka- ; katikà ; pirikapi ; tanakat ; akwlayak. 

T. Sk. -kh-. 

Examples of Sk. -4h- are found only in the tenth century A.D. 

Та. -kh- > -y- in hamugehi ; leyak. 

Tb. -kh- is lost in le- < lekhaka- ; le- < lékha-; sale-. 

То. In the same century -kh- is written -g- in Vesügd which represents 
Vatsakha-. Now, Sk. -g- too > -y- in the second century A.D. [8 id. 8], so that 
Vesägä is a learned spelling in which -g- is wrongly written for -k- (i.e. for -kh-). 
8. Sk. -g-. 

8a. In the earliest times Sk. -g- is written -g-. In the second century A.D., 
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however, -g- is written -k- in pohatakara (Vg. I) which represents Pa. 
pôsathägära-, cf. Sk. upavasathdgara-. Now, -k- > -y- in the second century 
A.D. by the time of Pkn. [§ id. 6] and the writing of -g- as -k- in pohatakara 
shows that -g- too > -y- by this time. Therefore pohatakara and the other 
instances (where -g- is written -k-) are incorrect learned spellings due to 
confusion of -g- and -k-. 

-g- is written -k-, also in : 

Naka- ; badakariya- ; pohatakarahi ; yabu, (yakuhate) ; nakara-, nakarahs, 
nakarä ; S(i)ri-nakayi ; nakaraka-. 

8b. The writing of -g- as -g- up to the time when -g- > -y- (i.e. b: I) shows 
that -g- survived as 3- 

-g- survived as -g-, in 

agata- ; anagata- ; ода, (Na)ga(ha) ; Sivagutaha ; Pusagutaha, Pusagute, 
(Pu)éagutena. 

8c. -g- > -y- in the second century A.D. and it has survived as such when the 
neighbouring vowel is Sk. -1- (or secondary -t- in Sgh.) or Sk. -a-. But when the 
neighbouring vowel is Sk. -u- (or secondary -ti- in Sgh.) or Sk. -o-, this -y- < Bk. 
-g- was replaced by -v-. This is evident in the tenth century A.D. in nuvard < 
nagara- and guvanhi < gagana-. In both the -u- is secondary < ВК. -a- [§ 33, 3b]. 
After Bk. -o- in rov- < roga-. 

d gg 

niyamatanahi ; caya ; diyat 18 33, За] ; jeyal, (di)yal [S id.]. 
qM: 

nuvarä ; guvanhi ; rov. 

8d. The complete loss of Sk. -g- (through -y-) first occurs in the fifth century 
A.D. apparently in Mahadali-Mahana-, cf. Pa. Mahädaäthika-Mahänäga- and 
in the eighth century А.р. in Dajana-, cf. Pa. Dathandga-, but clearly, however, 
in the tenth century A.D. in à < dgata- ; viyo- < 9150ga- ; piyo < ртаубда-. 
-g- 48 lost : 

Mahana-; Dalané-; й; viyo-; piyo; pirsbo; lu-; Pa(do}n-naru-if < 
-nagara- a8 aga. nuvara- < nagara-, cf. also Marathi ner < nagara- [BLLM. 
Index s.v. ner]. 

8e. Even after the time of the change of -g- to -y- (or -v-) or the complete 
loss of -g- as in MSgh., -g- is written -g-, eithe- as a conservative spelling or in 
loan-words : bhoga ; viyagurak. 

9. Sk. -gh-. 

9a. Sk. -gh- is written -k- in the fourth century A.D. in Sarimekavana- 
which represents *Sriméghavarna-. Sarimékavana- and (Stri}meka- (Rv.P.) 
representing Srimégha- are learned spellings, where for the pronunciation -y-, 
-k- is wrongly written for -g- (Le. for -gh-). 

9b. -gh- > -y- in meyin, meyak ; Salameyvan-. 

9c. The complete loss of Sk. -gh- is evident towards the end of the ninth 
century or beginning of the tenth century A.D. in Salamevan- (Kv.P.), cf. Pa. 
Silaméghavanna-; as aga. this, of. Salameyvan-. 
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§ 35 
Palatals 
І. Sk. о-. 

la. From the earliest times Bk. c- is written c-. In the eighth century A.D., 
however, Sk. ch- is written s- in sidava (E.Z. IV, 3, 144, 11) < 4 ohid-, cf. Pa. 
chindäpeti, which shows that c- had become s- by this time. 

This change of c- to s- in Sgh. has certain analogies in Modern. Indian. 
Regarding the actual pronunciation of о, we find divergences in Modern Indian. 
In Kaámiri о frequently becomes ts [v. Grierson, ZDMG. 50, p. 4]. Professor 
Turner, in TND. p. 745, gives the Kasmiri forms with ¢ (== ts) and the five forms 
in which o is written he regards as loan-words in Kasmiri. In Marathi, too, c is 
pronounced é (== ts), except before front vowels when the palatal pronunciation 
is retained. In Marathi the palatals have lost their “ chuintant"' character 
before the vowels a, м, and o [v. Bloch, LLM. $ 100, p. 108]. In Oriya, too, there 
is a tendency to pronounce c as if it was ts. In Southern Oriya it is regularly 
pronounced ts, except when vowel е, ё, $, or 3 follows, when it has its proper 
sound [v. LSI. Vol. V, Pt. ii, p. 379]. In the Carotar district the c in Gujarati 
‚ is sounded ts [v. LSI. Vol. IX, Pt. ii, p. 839]. c is always pronounced s in 
Assamese and also in Western Hindi [v. Grierson, ZDMG. Б0, p. 3]. In Eastern 
Bengali, too, c is pronounced e [v. LSI. Vol. V, Pt. i, p. 31]. So with Marwari c 
is quite commonly pronounced в [v. LSI. Vol. IX, Pt. ii, p. 20]. Over the rest 
of the area of Modern Indian, o is normally found. According to Geiger [v. LSS. 
р. 40, n. 5] the affricate ts is to be taken as the intermediate stage between c- 
and s- in Sgh., and according to Bloch too [v. LIA. p. 52], a pronunciation ts 
is to be supposed. 

In Sgh. c- > s- regularly before all vowels. The s- (« c-) > A- and this h- 
falls together with h- < Sk. s- [§ 46, 3]. There is no example of Sk. c- > s- > 
h- in these Inss., but in the tenth century occurs h- < s- < ӨК. cy-, Pa. с-, 
apparently in Лепи (К. 429) if it represents an Infinitive from Sk. cyavate, Pa. 
салай. In MSgh. often double forms are found with s- and h-. The words with 
s- in MSgh. are presumably to be regarded as antique words imported from Old 
Sgh. and those with h- as the real modan forms, e.g. sañda, hañda < candra- ; 
sandun, hañdun < candana-. 

lb. Examples of c- written c- and pres. pron. *ts- up to the time when 
0- > 8-,: 

caiudisa-, catudi$a- ; сабиз, catara- ; cara- ; cela, cata. 
le. ce- > 8-: 

satar-, satara- ; sorum ; sti- ; sivur-, siwur ; sttuvam ; (бой); sd, se-, sey-. 

[Note.—After the time when c-> s-, there is no instance where c- is 
written c-.] 

2. Sk. ch-. 

2a. Examples of ch- written c- and pres. pron. *ts- up to the time when 
0- >> 8-: 

cata ; cidawi, cidavayaha. 
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2b. ch- > s-: 

sidava, sindd ; sat; sey-. 
3. Sk. j-. 

3a. Sk. j- first occurs in the second century 8.0. in Vg. R.B.C. VI. Here 
Sk. j- is written jh- in jhaya < Jaya. This is a learned reconstruction of Sk. 
jh- but is wrong, since the aspirate did not exist in Sk. in this particular word. 
Then Sk. j- is written j- in jina- < jirna- in Vg. ll—second century A.D. ; 
Jv.—third century A.D.; and Md.S.—fifth century A.D. However, in the 
second half of the sixth century A.D. or the first half of the seventh century A.D., 
Sk. d- is written J- apparently in jahasa- (B.P. Ins. П) and jahasaka- (B.P. 
Ins. VI) if < daéaéata-. (Both jahasa- and jahasaka- may be compounded with 
the preceding numerals, but as j- forms the first letter of the second member of 
the compound, it may be taken as initial). This writing presumably shows that 
Sk. j- had become d- in Sgh. by this time ; jahasa- and jahasaka- are then 
learned spellings where the scribe wrongly wrote j- for d-. In the eighth century 
A.D., however, Sk. j- is written d- clearly in Dam(b)-div (Gd.R.a) < Jambu-dvipa- 
and dunu (Gd.R.a) > janita +- bhüta-. From this time onwards Sk. j- and 
Sk. d- fell together in Sgh. as d-. 

For the change of Sk. j- to d- in Sgh. a pronunciation dz is to be supposed 
according to Bloch [v. LIA. p. 52]. This change, too, has certain analogies in 
Modern Indian. In Southern Oriya there is a tendency, which becomes more and 
more accentuated as we go South, to pronounse j as dz, but not before the vowels 
e, ê, 4, or $ [v. LSI. Vol. V, Pt. ii, p. 379]. In the Carotar district, 7 in Gujarati is 
sounded dz [v. LSI. Vol. IX, Pt. ii, p. 339]. j in Assamese is pronounced like 
£; 80 also in vulgar Bengali and Bihari; also in Kaémiri it sometimes becomes 
2 [v. Grierson, ZDMG. 50, p. 4J. Professor Turner in TND. gives only one 
Kaémiri form with j [v. p. 747] and all the rest he gives with 2 [v. p. 752]. In 
Marathi j retains the pronunciation as real palatal before the vowels ¢, 3, e, ё, ai, 
and y. In other cases 7 is pronounced as dz [v. LSI. Vol. IV, p. 586]. In Sgh. 
j- 2 d- regularly before all vowels. 

3b. Example of j- written j- and pres. pron. *dz- up to the time when 
jd: 

Jmar. 

Зо. j- > d-: 

Damb-; dunu; da; dunii-; diya; (dikyal; Denä-; dana; danva; 
däyin. 

за. Even after the time when j- > d-, as in MSgh., j- is written j-, either as 
a conservative spelling or in loan-words : 

jā; jtyal. 

4. Gk. jh-. 

There is no example of a Sk. jA- in these Inss. Bloch, in his LLM. 8 107, 
р. 116, remarks: ‘ This phoneme is rare in Bk. ; it appears in words without 
etymology or of a clearly Prakritic nature ” [7: also Wackernagel, § 141]. 

Б. c and j which constitute the first letter of the second member of a 
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Sgh. compound maintain their treatment as initial. In these cases the 
compound has been formed in Sgh. or is a loan from Pa. or Sk.. Examples : 

ba. o- written c- in cmpds. and pres. pron. */s-: -cafudiéa-, -catudidisa- ; 
-Ойауа ; -cetaht, -ceya ; -cada- ; -catara-. 
БЫ. c- > s- in ompds. : 

-sorun ; -strit, -sirttt, -stritat ; -satar-; -sivu- ; -sand, -sandnen. 

Do. j- written j- in cmpds. and pres. pron. *dz- : 

jtna-. 
5а. j- > d- in empds. : 

-danmaye ; -diva-, -div-, -div-; -dana-; -dena, -dena-, -denà, -denaku, 
-denakhat ; -danavu, -danavü ; -dayin, -dd, -däyak ; -däla- ; -diyat ; -dd-. 

De. The writing j in Jäyin, occurring after the change of j- to d-, is either 

a conservative spelling or denotes a lw. . 

6. Sk. -с-. 

ба. Sk. -c- is first found in the second century A.D. in -ca (Tp.8.) < -ca. 
As -ca is an enclitic, forming a unity with the preceding word, it may be con- 
sidered as intervocalic. Here, Sk. -c- is written -c-, but already in the second 
century A.D. Sk. -c- is written -j- in bikujarana (K.S.L) < V. *àcáriya-, Sk. 
äcãrya- showing that the voicing of -c- had taken place by this time. Again, in 
the fifth century A.D. -c- is written j- in ‘pa)jina- (Lg. I) > prüeina- which 
shows that -0- was still pronounced 4-. After this there is no occurrence of Sk. 

-c- until the tenth century А.р. when -c- is written -d- in ddur- (К. 429) < V. 

*äcäriya-, Sk. deárya-, or -d (К. 429) < -ca, and this writing shows that -c- 
в> through -j- had become -d- by this time. 

6b. Presumably then, during the period between the KS. 1 Ins. (second 
century A.D.) and the К. 429 Ins. (a.p. 915) -c- was pronounced -j- (i.e. *dz). 
However, in the following instances occurring within this period -c- is written 
-o- and not -j-, either as a conservative spelling or in loan-words : 

-00, -ов, 408 ; pacanahs. 

6c. Even after the time when Sk. -0- through 4- > -d-, Sk. -o- is written -j- 
and not -d- as seen in vajan (An.Sk.) which represents vacana- or djara- 
(An.Bk.) which represents V. *acáriya-, Sk. ücárya-. Now, original Sk. -j- > -d- 
in the tenth century А.р. [8 id. 7], во that -d- < original 8k. j- and -d- < 7- < 
original Sk. -c- fell together in Sgh. and therefore the writing of Sk. -c- as -- 
in the following are learned spellings, and for the pronunoiation -@- the scribe 
wrongly wrote -j- for -0- : 

vajan ; djara-  -8[ ; “Uj ; vajüjeyin, vajaranuvan. 

As against these, the writing of Sk. -c- as -o- for a pronunciation -d- points 
to learned spellings correctly restored in dedryayan and eicara-, or it shows that 
they are loan-words from Sk. . 
6d. -c- > -d-: 

айап ١ üdur-; -d, da; ud; pddum-; vadäleyin, vadälayin, vadalein, 
vadärannan, vadäranuvan, тайда. 

бе. Geiger suggests that intervocalic Sk. -c- too > -s- in Sgh. [v. SghG. 
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§ 44 (2)]. This view is incorrect, since Sk. -c- regularly > -d-, as shown above. 
Geiger rightly points out that isa (Gd.R.a), however, as the long à shows, has 
nothing to do with Sk. .هم‎ It is < saha with auxiliary s-, cf. MSgh. ha [v. id. 
§ 45]. Of the many examples with -s- in MSgh. given by Geiger [v. id. $ 44 (2)] 
only five, namely rist, pisanu, miris, rusiru, nisulu, seem at first sight to repre- 
sent a Sk. -c-. The rest, as pointed out by Geiger himself, clearly represent a 
Mid. Ind. -ос-, -cch-, -fic-, -fich-. But it is apparent that even the above- 
mentioned five instances represent a Mid. Ind. -со- [§ 51, 1b] rather than a Sk. 
- -c. Hence, risë is < Pk. ruceida- [5 11, 11, 2b] rather than < Sk. ruci- ; 
pisanu is due to a confusion between раса and pacyate [§ 33, 4], cf. Pa. paccati, 
rather than directly < Sk. pacati ; miris is < Mid. Ind. *maricca- [TND. s.v. 
maric] rather than < Sk. marica-; rustru is < Mid. Ind. *rucoira-, cf. Sk. 
rucya-, Pa. ruccati, Pk. ruccaï, rather than > Sk. rucira- ; nisufu “ name of a 
tree ” із < Mid. Ind. *niccula- rather than < Sk. ntcula-. 

7. Sk. -j-. 

Ta. Sk. -- is first found in the first century в.с. in And. Ол. Here Sk. ~j- is 
written jh- in rajha- > räjan-. This is a learned reconstruction of Sk. jh- but 
is wrong, since the aspirate did not exist in Sk. in this particular word. Then 
from the first century A.D. onwards Sk. -j- із written -j-. In the tenth century 
A.D., however, Sk. -j- is written -d- apparently in Vadurd- (К. 429), of. Pa. 
Vajira-, cf. Sk. Vajra-, but clearly in rad- (Rb.) < ғајап-, and this shows that 
Sk. -j- > -d- by this time. 

Tb. Examples of -j- written -j- and pres. pron. *-dz- up to the time when 
j- > -d-: 

raja-, rajaha, raje, raji, raja, raje-mi, raj-, rajol-, raj ; r(e)jana-, rej(e)na ; 
bojaka-, bo( ji)ga-, beji-, beja-. 

To. -J-> -d-: 

Vadurä- ; rad-, radhu, radahu, radolen, ralolan, radänan, (ra)dayan ; тайпа ; 
vädä ; vaddd ; ted-, tedin ; yedmen ; Viduragu-. 

Td. Now, even after the time when -7- > -d-, -j- is written -j-, either as a, 
conservative spelling or in loan-words: rajhu, raju-, raj-, rajhat; rdjna- 
rüjna-; tej- ; vdjamba ; Vijuragu-. ` 


§ 36 
Cerebrals 

1. Sk. t-. 
' Initial t- remains unchanged in Sgh.. Examples are, however, very rare 
[v. GSghG. $ 48 (1)]. In the tenth century A.D. occurs Hk < tikkika-. This may 
be compounded with the preceding word talá- < itlaka-, but as ¢ forms the 
first letter of the second member of the compound, f may be taken as initial. 
2. Sk. d-. | 

Initial d- remains as d-, but examples are very rare [v. id. $ 48 (2)]. There is 
no example of a d- in these Inss. . 
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3. Intervocalic Cerebrals. 

On the other hand, intervocalic cerebrals are frequent in Sgh.. Already in the 
Rgveda, -d- and -dh- > -]- and -[h- respectively [v. Wackernagel I, p. xxiii and 
$222]. Bloch, in his LLM. § 146, remarks “the change of -d-, -dh- to -l-, -fh- 
is constant in the Rgveda ; but Classical Sanskrit has restored the old pronuncia- 
tion and reintroduced -d- and -dh- everywhere ”. There need not be any question 
of a restoration of -d- and -dh- in Classical Sanskrit. It is a question of dialect. 
The Rgveda was based on a dialect where -d-, -dh- > -]-, -lh- regularly, whereas 
Classical Sanskrit was based on a dialect where -d-, -dh- were conserved. 

The intervocalic cerebrals (-i-, -th-, -d-, -dh-) all become -l-in Sgh.. Geiger, in 
his LSS. $ 14 (6), p. 39, remarks “ this is a direct continuation of a sound-change 
which started already in the Pali-stage, is continued in the Prakrit-stage, and 
is consequently accomplished in Sgh. ; in Pali -d-, -dh- > -[-, -h-, though one 
finds in isolated instances the change of -t- to -l- as in kakkhala- “hard” < 
kakkhata- ; in Prakrit similarly -d- > -l- and intervocalic cerebral surds are 
sonorized. By this, is the first step reached for the change as a whole, of the 
cerebral surds as well, to - in Sgh.". 

Geiger is not justified in going back only to the Pali-stage for the change of 
-d-, -d^-, to Lin Sgh. . Undoubtedly in Pali -d-, -dh- > -]-, -[h-. But this was 
the regular development in the Rgveda, so that the Sgh. change of -d-, -dh- 
to -]- may go back to the same stage as the Rgveda. The Pali change, too, was 
early like that of the Rgveda. This change in Sgh. cannot be connected with 
Prakrit, because although in Prakrit -#- > -}- [v. Pischel, РКО. $ 240], -dh- 
remained unchanged in all dialects [v. id. § 242]. 

The change of Sk. -{- to -]- through -d- in Sgh., as Geiger suggests, may go 
back to Prakrit, for Sk. -j- > -d- in Prakrit [v. Pischel, PkG. § 198] and in 
Ardhamägadhi and Magadhi -¢- > -j- [v. id. $ 238]. 

In Marathi alone, among Modern Indian, does there seem to be a differentia- 
tion between Sk. -t- and -d-, for in Marathi Sk. -{- > -d- [v. Bloch, LLM. § 111] 
and Sk. -d- > -}- [v. id. § 146]. Everywhere else in Modern Indian, as well as 
in Sgh., Sk. -{- and -d- seem to be confused. Bloch, in his LLM. § 146, р. 150, 
remarks: “ Would the change of -d- to -}- in Marathi go back to the Vedic 
language ? One would not dare to affirm it.” Bloch, in this statement, is quite 
justified, for although in Marathi -d- > -]-, on the contrary -dh- is conserved ав 
-dh- [v. id. § 112], whereas both -d-, -dh- > -l-, -Ih- in the Rgveda. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence to show that the change of -d-, -dh- to -l- in Sgh. does 
not go back to the Rgveda, except the fact that the other eastern dialects of 
India with which Sgh. is associated have preserved original -d-, -dh- as -r-, -rh-. 
4. Sk. +. 

4a. Sk. -{- is apparently first found in the first century A.D. in Kudakana- 
(Mv. 1) if it represente Pa. Kufakanna- < Sk. *Kutakarna- ; here -t- is written 
-d- which presumably shows the voicing of -{- by this time. Proof of +- written 
-d- is found in the last quarter of the second century A.D. in padi-dine (Vg. П) < 
prati- (or *prti- *) [v. Professor Turner, 8808. VIII, p. 205], and in atadi 
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(КВ. I) < astrta-. “In both Sk. -t- > -f- because of preceding -r-, -у- [8 38, 
Ta, Tc], and the writing -d- shows that the voicing of -{- had taken place at least 
by the second century А.р. The writing of -{- as -¢- in hajike and patisattriya- 
denotes either a conservative spelling or loan-words. 

4b. Sk. -d- had become -}- by the third century A.D. [$ id., 6a], and -d- < 
Sk. + must have fallen together with original -d- and become -[- at the same 
time. The writing of -f- as -d- in the fourth century in hakada- < &акаа- and 
pekadaka > péfaka-ka- + denotes incorrect learned spellings due to confusion 
of -t- and -d- which had both become -]-. ddt- (An.Sk. ; Vg.S.Dp.) < @бра- ? is 
explained similarly (MSgh. eds, cf. $ 10, 6, is presumably a spelling pronunciation 
based on ädi-). As against these, the writing of -f- as -f- in hakaja- > Sk. 
sakata- and vejayala- > *vifiyälu- denotes either learned spellings correctly ' 
restored or loan-words. 

4c. The actual writing -l- for -t- is attested in the eighth century A.D. in 
kala- (Gd.R.b) < *kafa- >> kyta-. 
4d. -t-> d: 

kala, kalavun, kajahu, kalamanä- ; kukulen, (kuku])- ; tala ; pala-, pūļa- ; 
bala- ; pilivelanen ; [malla ; apilisarana- ; a(la) ; pilóma- ; patala- ; vadäla, 
vadàlasin, etc. ; hadäla. In gal perh. due to a cross bet. ganiri- and sakata-, 
the expected -] is written -l as -} is not allowed at the end of a word in Sgh. 
[v. GSghG. p. 12, n. 4]; of. however MSgh. gûla, sg. fm. of gal, where -t- 
has become -l-; balayata if > *bhätika- is either error for bäläyafa or shows 
confusion of -l- and -j- in Sgh. [§ 45, 40; also of. Introduction]. 

5. Sk. -th-. 

Sk. -th- > -]- probably at the time when -/- > -[- and is attested in the fifth 
century in Mahadali-Mahana- (Md.8.) if representing Pa. Mahadathika- 
Mahänäga-, and in the eighth century in Dalanä- < Pa. Dathandga-. 
4h 4: 

Dalanä- ; ројо-, polov- ; Golobä- ; palamw-. 

6. Sk. -d-. 

ба. In the first century в.с. is found Anudi- (And. С. HI; OC. VIIa), 
Anudiya (And. C. П) “ Nom. Prop.". In MSgh. occurs Апи [v. also E.Z. I, 4, 
143] which perhaps is a descendant of the first century в.о. form Anuds- ; 
both these forms presumably suggest a Sk. *Anudi-, in which case Sk. -d- is 
written as -d- showing thereby that Sk. -d- survived as -d- in the first century 
в.о. Then, in the first century A.D. occurs ad: (Mv. I) which presumably goes 
back to a Sk. *ddi- as is attested by Oriya ф%-; the writing of Sk. -d- as -d- 
again in the first century А.р. shows therefore that Sk. -d- still survived as -0-.1 
There is no example of a Sk. -d- in the second century A.D. However, the writing 
dolasa- (Jv.) > HAS. duvädasa- in the third century A.D. shows that Sk. -d- 
had become -]- by this time, and therefore Sgh. -l- < -d- has no connexion 
with Ravedic -]-. 

1 MSgh. dja, beside ala > ülr-, also attosta a Sk. -d- and presumably has the first century д.р. 
form adi i.e. adi [of. $1, 5] as its prototype. 
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6b. -d-> +: 

eju ; solos-; dolasa-, dolos- < EAS. duvüdasa-; pasalos- < *pañcadaśa-, 
cf. Bk. sôdaéa- ; ekalos- < *ékädaéa-, cf. ВЕ. sodaéa- ; do]nen < *dohada- < 
dauhrda- ; la, ianu, lat, sli(ye)mtn may represent Sk. J/1d-, idayats. The 
writing -l- is then an error for expected -}- or it shows a confusion of -l- and 
-F in Sgh. [8 45, 4c ; also cf. Introduction]. 

T. Sk. -dh-. | 

Sk. -dh- > -]- probably at the time when Sk. -d- > -[-, but examples are 
only found in the tenth century a.D.: Asa, Asela, Ase}-, Asela-; daļa- ; 
muj-, mulin. 

§ 37 
Dentals 
1. Sk. Ё. 

Ја. Initial t- remains : 

Taladara- ; Tisaha, Tisa-, Tisa-, Tisd-; Taya ; tumaha, tamahat, tuman, 
tumanat, tamanat, taman, tuma, tama; tela, tel; tak-; Tana-; tya; tala-; 
ii; tal, talan. 

lb. The initial t- of Sk. ttsthais is changed to о-, as t- is followed by a palatal 
vowel and -3-. Pali preserved the t-, of. Pa. Лай, but in Prakrit the change 
of t- to c- had taken place, cf. Pk. citthads. This word is lost in India proper, but 
survives in Kalàáa as сіт “ I stand ", and in Sgh.. In the fourth century A.D. 
occurs cHavaya (Tg.R.) and in the tenth century sta (Kb.; PLS.), stivams 
(An.Sk.), c£. MSgh. hitinu < Pk. 4/cith-. But when the following vowel is 
other than palatal Sk. t- survives as t- in these languages, e.g. Sk. (usta 
“pleased ”, Pa.Pk. tuttha-, Shina tutu, Већ. tutu. Also when the next syllable 
begins with a palatal, there is a tendency to assimilation of initial {- to the 
palatal c- in some dialects. Pali preserves t-, but in Prakrit the palatal is found, 
e.g. Sk. tucchyah “empty”, tucchah “vain”; Pa. tuccho “empty”, Pk. 
chuccha- ; Rom. cuco; B. chilo, chtiod ; H.P. chüohà ; М. chuco, chucco; as 
opposed to t- in D. tor. tūš ; K. tach [TND. s.v. chuco]. MSgh. has sis “ empty ” 
< Pk. chuccha-. 

2. Sk. th-. 

* In 8k. this consonant has no real existence initially ” [v. Bloch, LLM. $122]. 
8. Sk. d-. 

3a. Initial d- remains : 

Devaha, Deva-, Devayaha, (Da)va-; devanapiya-, devänamya-; daka-, 
diya-, diye; di-, dihi-; dariyüna ; daruyana, daruya, daru-, daru; Dalanä- ; 
dasan ; dakun-, dakini- [§ 27, ld]; davas; dorin; Demel-; david, dañda, 
dañda-; des; dañduvam; dayakayan, dayaku, däyaka-; Deva-; dala-; 
dolasa-, dolos-, dolos ; dasa-; dasan-; dahasak, dahasa ; dine, dint, dinaka, 
dina, ds, da, daya, dems, deva, dun, demin, dennat, denu, ds, dinmi, denva(nu), 
dunuvan, dunmaha, dunnumaha, denu-lads, denu-lads, deva ; dane, da(na), 
dana-. ; 

Sb. According to Professor Turner, Sk. d- appears as d- everywhere in 
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Modern Indian except in Sindhi where it becomes a cerebral implosive d., 
and words having an initial dental in Sindhi are to be regarded as loan-words 
[TND. Sindhi p. 873, v.s. d- section]. In only one word is there an apparent 
assimilation of Sk. d- to j-, e.g. Sk. duhita ; Pa. dita ; Pk. dhuû, ата; G.P.H. 
ат, амуй; В. jh; O. ghia, ete. [v. Bloch, LLM. Index, s.v. dh&]. In 
Vg.R.B.C. 11b (second century в.о.) occurs jhita. Wickremasinghe, in E.Z. І, 
1, 17, considers 7htta an old Pali form, but there is no instance of a change of 
Sk. d- to j- (jh-) even in Pali. According to Professor Turner this may be an 
abnormal sound change in this particular nursery word. However, В. jhī and 
О. jhia may attest an actual *jhitā, and Sgh. of the second century B.c. 
presumably kept the old spelling of *jAitā and the fifth-century form jitra 
(Rv.P.}—Instr. sg.—represents *jhitra, whereas MSgh. di, duva represents 
Sk. duhità. 

4. Sk. dh-. 

dh- > d-: 

Damarakita- ; dariya ; dunu ; dunuva ; deruvand, deruvand, deruva(n) ; dà-. 

5. t and d (dh) which constitute the first letter of the second member 
of a Sgh. compound maintain their treatment as initial. In these cases the 
compound has been formed in Sgh. or is a loan from Pa. or Bk. 
ба. t- in cmpds. remains: 

-Ti(Sa)ya ; -Tssaha, -Tiíaha, -Tisa-, -Tige; -tila-; -tela-, -telat, -tel- ; 
-tuvak-, -tuvak-, -tak-; “lala; pa-tul ; -tej-, -led-, -tedin; -Tisaram-; -tik- ; 
5b. d- in cmpds. remains: 

-da(ne), -dan- ; padi-dine ; -dorika-, -doraya-, -doraht, -dor ; -daka-, -diya- ; 
-dasa- ; -divasa, -davas, -davasakat ; -(dukula) ; -Dalanä- ; -daruyun, -daruvan, 
-daruva-mo; -dad, -dañd; -Dàpula-, -Däpwlu-; “desen, -desh$; -desun ; 
-dap; -dilind-; dun; -da- <-da- “giving”; -das-; -dala-; -dolasa-, 
-dojos-. 

Do. dh- > d- in empds. : 

-Dham- ; -(dard). 

6. Sk. -t-. 

ба. In the earliest times Sk. -t- is written -{-. But in the second century A.D. 
-t- is written -y- in hiya- (Pkm.) < hita-, showing that -t- was pronounced -y- 
by this time. The writing of -t- as -t- up to this time shows that -t- survived as -t-. 

- survived as -i- : 

Damarakita- ; agata- ; anagata-; catudiéa-,"catudisa-, catudidisa- ; pitaha ; 
jta [$id. 3b]; gapati-; yalte); Budarakita-; etehi; bhatu-; karite; 
paitith(s)le ; pavata- ; niyate; sate(hi) ; satehiga. 

6b. Sk. -d- is written -t- in pata- (KS.I) < páda-. If KS.I was earlier than 
Pkm. (i.e. when -t- > -y-), the writing of -d- as -t- would point to the voicing of 
--. But if KS.I was contemporaneous with or later than Pkm., then this 
writing would show that Sk. -d- too was pronounced -y- by this time [$ id. 8a]. 
бе. -1- > -y-: 
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hiya-; pavaya-, pa(viye), pà(vi)yehi ; vistya-; vayu; ceya; saya-, siyak ; 
sayaka-;  kereyam ; hoya-; giya; dayin, jdyin, däyak; nimiyaiä, 
nimsyata ; -yi. 

6d. In the following instances, however, occurring in the tenth century -i- 
is written -v-; here the -y- < Sk. -t- was replaced by -v- due perhaps to the 
following labial vowel -u- in sivu- > catu-, the preceding secondary labial 
vowel -u- in ruvan-, ruvan, ruvanht < Pa. ratana- [§ 33, 3b], the preceding 
labial vowel -o- in pov if < potaka-. In kavari- < katara-, however, v- occurs 
even without a neighbouring labial vowel. 

бө. In the tenth century -t- is written -h- in рїї, pthiti-, lw. Pa. patitthita-. 

6f. Sk. -t- is written -k- in the fifth century in karavika > käräpita- and in 
the second half of the sixth century or first half of the seventh century in 
jahasaka- < dagagata- [5 35, 3a]. Now, Sk. -k- > -y- in the second century A.D. 
[8 34, 6c] and so did Sk. -é [v. above], so from the second century A.D. a 
pronunciation -y- represented original -k- or -£- ; hence, karavika and jahasaka- 
are incorrect learned spellings. 

6g. The complete loss of -t- (through -y-) first occurs in the fourth century 
in peni- > phantta-. Also in the following : 

ama-; daha(sa)-, jahasa-, dahasak, dahasa ; rici-; cara-; dunu-; karu, 
kard- ; kürüvü, kürvii ; lu-, їй; hindvii; visi- ; mdniyan; Hila ; senevi- ; à ; 
deruvand, deruva(n) ; vl, vi; lagi, nāňgū; pito, pihi; (he)-vitiyen 
(error for hovitiyen) ; ki; Кей; sd-, se-; vädāvū-; vülündu, vdlandivan ; 
dunuvä ; heli- ; da, ja > jdia- ; paha- ; vidiya(n) ; dä- > dhàtu- ; pintsviivan ; 
ndyan ; thma; vànü; ууа}, (di)ya] ; ariyū; styan; sd-; ho; pavu; dd; 
Denà- ; täbävü, tabavithu ; sadi ; yävū ; pinikdpu ; vdsvü ; iri; gi-; piri- ; 
dd-; Кия; sirits. 

6h. Now, even after the change of -{- to -y- or the complete loss of -t-, -{- is 
written -{- either as а conservative spelling or in loan-words : 

Pita-;  Ratana-; visiti-; ceta, celahi, cata; vadita; batavatita-; 
sama(te)ya-; (huti); legitaka; niyata; pava(ta)-; anumovatu; әйбат; 
sataka-; patin; vat, vald, vatin; samvalä ; samahita; nimiyaid, nimiyata ; 
Кайа; suta-. 

7. Sk. -th-. 

Ta. -th- written -t- in the second century A.D. in pohatakara (Vg. I) occurring 
before -t- > -y- shows that -th- survived as -t- at that time, but in pohatakarahi 
(Vg. П) after -t- > -y- denotes either a conservative spelling or loan-word Pali. 

Tb. -th- > -y- in the following occurring in the tenth century: kiyû, 
kiyena- ; veyd. 

Te. Loss of -th- is also found in the tenth century a.D., in poho-, pohoyd ; ks. 
8. Sk. -d-. 

8a. -d- is written -d- in the first century в.с. in Bamadata- < Brahmadatta- 
and sudasane < sudargana-. There is no instance of -d- in the first century A.D. 

In the second century a.D., however, -d- is written -i- in pata- (KS. I) < 
päda-. + > -y- by the time of Pkm. [§ id. 6b] and the writing of -d- as -t- in 
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pala- shows that -d- too > -y- by the second century A.D. because pata- is an 
incorrect learned spelling due to confusion of -t- and -d-, which both > -y- by 
this time. Kumaratasa- (Ng.R.) > Kumäradäsa- is explained similarly. 

Up to the time when -d- > -y-, Sk. -d- survived as -d-. The writing -d- 
in the first century в.о. in Bamadata- and sudagane [v. above] points therefore 
to a pronunciation of -d- as -d- at that time. 
8b. -d- > -y-: 

bayali-, bayalshs ; piya-; payak, paya-, payha ; pe-; naynen; pahayd. 

8c. -d- is written -v-, however, in the fifth century in anumovatu < 
anumüdatu and in the tenth century in sohovur- < sahôdara- ; here the -y- < 
Bk. -d- was replaced by -v- due to the preceding labial vowel -o-. 

8d. Examples of the complete loss of -d- are found in the tenth century in: . 

danavu, danavi; pa-; patul; mahäpänan; (nà)nen ; pa-, pahāhi < 
präsäda- ; dpa, dpahu; d-; mahayd-; -se; -sey, -seyin ; -seyekin. 

8e. Now, even after the time of the change of -d- to -y- or the complete loss 
of -d-, -d- is written -d-, either as a conservative spelling or in loan-words : 

Budadasa-, Buddas-; Parideva- (error for Paridadeva-) ; Mahadara- 
galaha ; Vasadavaya (error for Vasudevaya-) ; Uda-, Udd- ; àdshi ; vivadayak ; 
adan ; manda [cf. $ 58, 5]; (anadara)-; Mändindina. 

9. Sk. -dh-. x 

9a. -dh- is written -d- in the second century в.с. in Taladara- < Tulädhära-. 
After this there is no occurrence of -dh- until the fourth century A.D. when -dh- 
is written -y- in miya- < madhu-, showing that -dh- > -y- at least by this time. 
The writing of -dh- as -d- in the second century в.с. in Taladara- shows therefore 
that -dh- survived as -d- at that time. 
9b. -dh- > -y-: 

D(o)ya-, Boy-, Boyim ; ariyü ; ariyay ; soyay. 

9c. -dh- is lost in the fourth century AD. in di- > dadhi-. Also in Bo- ; 
mi-, MWEN, MWAN. 

9d. In the tenth century -dh- is written -h- in dihi- < dadht-, and sdhun < 
sddhtia- 1. 

9e. In the fifth century -dh- is written -t- in Saratarayaha if representing 
Sk. Sridhara + ärya-. Now, -t- > -y- in the second century А.р. and -dh- > -y- 
at least by the fourth century, so that from the fourth century a pronunciation 
-y- represented an original -t- or -dh-; hence Saratarayaha is an incorrect 
learned spelling. 

§ 38 
r or 7 + Dental 


1. Professor Turner [v. JRAS. Oct. 1921, “ Gujarati Phonology,” § 43] 
remarks: *' The Indo-European single series of dentals has, in India, split 
into two series, dental and cerebral; the Primitive Indian cerebrals, having 
their origin in dentals, were due to contact with s or z [v. Wackernagel, I, 
$ 145a]. But in the earliest Sanskrit monuments there are words containing 
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cerebrals derived from dentals under the influence of a neighbouring r огу” 
[v. Wackernagel, id. $$ 146-7]. 

After an examination of the Asoka Inscriptions, T. Michelson considers the 
cerebralization in Middle Indian as an eastern phenomenon [v. Am.PJ. ХХХ, 
pp. 240, 294, 416, 418]. In Ardha-Magadhi the treatment is predominantly 
cerebral, while in Saurasenï and Maharastri it is dental [v. Pischel, РКО. §§ 219 ; 
288-291]. Pali for the most part has the dental treatment, beside the cerebral 
[v. also Geiger, PLS. § 42]. 

In Modern Indian, an exact dialectical division is not certain owing to the 
mixture of vocabulary. But in the West the treatment is regularly dental, as 
shown for Marathi by Bloch in LLM. $116, р. 124. According to Professor 
Turner, in Gujarati and Sindhi too the development is dental, while in the 
East, such as Bengali and Oriya, and in the extreme North-West, the resultant 
consonant is a cerebral, 

2. In Sgh. the development, is undoubtedly that of Ardha-Magadhi, i.e. 
cerebral, which attests an eastern origin for it. The forms with the dental in 
MSgh. are presumably due to their being loan-words from Pali or they have 
‘been borrowed from some western dialect of India. 

Bloch in LLM. § 114 derives MSgh. vat < vartman- “ road ”, and shows it an 
isolated instance with a dental form. Professor Turner shows that variman- 
appears with the cerebral in Middle and Modern Indian [TND. s.v. bato] and 
gives Sgh. vdiu > *vattt- beside vat. MSgh. ойи with the expected cerebral 
shows that vat does not directly represent variman-, but is perhaps the result 
of a contamination bétween vartman- and pantha- “ road ”, and -t- represents 
-nth- of pantha-. Cf. also MSgh. mávata “ highway ” > mahàpantha-, of. Sk. Pa. 
mahäpatha-. 

3. Sk. rt. ° 

За. -rt- appears as -£-, in vaíavs ; vaittant ; vatanu, vátena- ; vatd ; vàt-, vateha. 

parivavata (Tp.S.), according to Paranavitana [E.Z. III, 3, 119], represents 
*parivyävarta- in view of the two v’s. But parivavata may be from Sk. parivarta- 
“exchange; barter”, or Sk. panivrita- “exchanged”, and the two v's an 
instance of dittography. Paranavitana in E.Z. id. takes parivauala as the 
precursor of medieval Sgh. pirül (pirulu “answer, reply"), and MSgh. 
qirivata (piruvata “ cloth or dress lent by a washerman to a person to be worn 
while his own is being washed ", C8ghD.). But, both piri] and pirivata cannot 

‚ have the same origin, because -]- in Sgh. would represent a single intervocalio 
cerebral of 8k., whereas a -t- of Sgh. would represent a Sk. -rt-, -rth-, Mid.Ind. 
-H-, -Hh-. MSgh. pirivata (piruvata) may be a descendant of the inscriptional 
parivavata and rightly attests Sk. partvarta- or panivrtta- for the origin of 
garivavata, where the scribe wrote two v’s by mistake. I am unable to offer any 
etymology for pirulu. 

ЗЬ. As against these, -rt- appears as -t- in the following: Kit-, Kit, Kitim, 
Sirikita-, lw. Pa. БИй-; kitti, lw. Pa. id. ; ратата, lw. Pa. pavatianäya ; vaturen, 
Iw. ? Sk. vartartike-. 
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4. Sk. -rth-. 

4а. -rih- appears as -t- in vistyàii- < vast + arthin- ; also in the Dative sg. 
and pl. Postfixes -ataya, -ata, -at [v. GSghG. $ 1121. -ataya corresponds to 
Mid.Ind. *-attháya, Sk. *-arthäya. -ata, -at correspond to Mid.Ind. *-attham, 
Bk. *-artham : sagahataya ; vatataya ; vaherataya ; hamanana(ya) (error for 
hamünanataya) ; sagahata ; mapurumakahaia ; Apayahata ; vaharaia ; paca- 
yata ; valakaia ; vatiata ; avasata; bdlayaia ; satanaia; meknata ; lenat; 
kumburat ; gamat; sañgnat; satnat; batat; dennat; payalat; pirivenat ; 
Posonavullat ; (bandea)nnat ; (Ki)tambavahat ; hindvannat ; bimat, bimakat ; 
halat ; kamiyanat ; Kapärämulat ; meyat ; peret ; get ; eyat : kudinat ; vattat ; 
simävat ; tamahat; idnat, tanat, tanakat; (sthana)yat; divat; varadat ; 
navamat ; palavannat ; yavannat ; minisnat ; avasat ; kulat ; rajhat ; vadnät ; 
annat; laduvanat; pasayat; davasakat; miläyat; karuvanat; meheyat ; 
veherat ; tumanat, tamanat; Mahagapiyovat; himiyanat; татай; eknat, 
ekkeneknat, keneknat; budnat; telat; diyat; denakhat; Lakat; siritat ; 
kamat ; rékmat; väpärayanat. 

4b. As against these, -rfh- appears as -{- in the following : Patana-, lw. Pa. 
patthanä- ; patà, lw. Pa. patthets. 

5. Sk. -rd-. 

Da. -rd- appears as -d-, in таћаа (An.Sk.) (with intrusive nasal, cf. $ 58, 5) 
< mardati [TND. s.v. татти] but also perh. > *mrndati ?, of. mynatti. 

5b. In the following, however, -rd- appears as -d-: catudtsa-, catudisa-, 
catudidisa- (-d- written twice erroneously), Iw. Pa. catuddisa- ; tudus- represents 
Sk. caturda$a- ; here the dental is found in Mid. Ind. and everywhere in 
Mod.Ind. [TND. s.v. cauda]. 

6. Sk. -rdh-. 

ба. -rdh- appears as -d-, in Vadamanaka- ; podavaya ; ada-, ad- ; here the 
dental is found everywhere in Mod. Ind. [TND. s.v. adhd] ; vadu-, vadha, vadu ; 
vada, vida ; vädiya(n) ; vaddvii-. 

6b. However, in vadita (KS. I), cf. Sk. vardhita-, the dental is presumably 
borrowed from а Pa. form like vaddhama- “ ов ‚ found beside Pa. 
vaddhana-, cf. Sk. vardhana-. 

T. Sk. -Ті-. 

Ta. -t- immediately following -у- becomes cerebralized. 

The writing atadi < ästrta- in the second century А.р. shows that -t- > -t- 
because of preceding -r- and was then voiced. Then, from the time when Sk. 
+ > -- [§ 36, 4a] the -{- < Sk. -(r)t- too > -à. For examples, v.s. -/- > -- 
[8 36, 4d]. 

7b. However, in sata- (Pkm.) the dental is due perhaps to its being a lw. Pa. 
sala- < smrta-. Also in tiya (Mg.) which represents Sk. irtiyd- or iytiyikd- ; 
here it is the dental development found in Mid. Ind. and everywhere in Mod. Ind. 
ГТМ). s.v. ti], 

Те. Pa. pati- is connected with Sk. prati- and the cerebral is usually explained 
as due to the preceding r. Professor Turner [v. BSOS. уш, p. 205], however, 


à 
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suggests that it may represent a *prti-. As shown above, a dental immediately 
following vowel -r- is cerebralized, so a *pris- beside prati- may account for the 
origin of Pa. patt-. The cerebral is found in рай- satariya- (Pkm.), pati- satiriya- 
(Jv.), padi- dine (Vg. П), apili- sarana- (An.Sk.). As against these, the dental 
occurs in pattth(s)te (And. C.Xa) which presumably is a lw. Pa. patitthita-. 
In Pa. itself, the dental survived probably because when -7t- was followed by a 
syllable beginning with a cerebral, dissimilation took place. Also in patisavann 
(Pkm.) presumably a lw. Pa. *paisssavana-, cf. Sk. prattéravana-. 

Similarly piima- (An.Sk.) may represent a *prismà-, cf. Sk. pratimà-. 
8. Gk. -rth-. 

The cerebral development is found in ројо-, polov- < prthivi- ; palamu- < 
*orthama-, of. Sk. prathama-. 
9. Sk. -rd-. 

The cerebral is found in dolnen < *dóla- < *dohada- < dauhrda-. 
10. Sk. -rt-. 

-(r)it- > +, in 

vataha, АА vatataya ; vata-, valä-. 

katu, kotu, kot may be connected with AMg.Pk. kattu < krivà 1. 
11. Sk. -rddh-. 

-(r)ddh- > -d-, in: 

veda, vedha ; kavudu, kavudu-. 


839 
Spontaneous Cerebralizatton 


1. In Sanskrit itself there are a few cases where an ancient dental has become 
& cerebral without an assignable cause. Bloch in LLM. $117 calls this 
“spontaneous cerebralization ”. According to Bloch [v. id. 88117, 119], 

rebralization of the initial dental is almost unknown in Sanskrit ; the only 
b example is the root @- “ to fly ", the Vedic root being di-. The cerebral 
gain found in the interior of a few words in Sanskrit, e.g. atati, udumbara-, 
as against Vedic atati, udumbara- [v. Wackernagel, I, $148 (b), р. 173]. 
Professor Turner, in JRAS. Oct. 1921, “ Gujarati Phonology,” § 44, remarks : 
“This list grows with time, and the number of these cerebrals is greatly 
increased in Middle Indian and Modern Indian.” For Pali [v. Geiger, PLS. § 42, 
р. 59]; for Prakrit [v. Pischel, PkG. §§ 218, 220-3]; for Modern Indian : 
[у. Bloch, LLM. § 119]. 
. 2. In Sinhalese, too, some initial cerebrals are found without assignable 
cause. In these cases Sinhalese follows Middle Indian. 

For instance, the d- of Sk. dagatt which appears as d- in Mid. Ind. and 
everywhere in Mod. Ind. [TND. s.v. dasnu] is attested as d- in MSgh. dahanu 
(contr. dam) “ to bite " [v. Geiger, SghG. § 48 (2)]. Again, the d- of Sk. балай, 
Sk. dáha- which occurs as d- in Mid. Ind. and Mod. Ind. [TND. s.v. dahanu, dah] 
is attested as d- in MSgh. in daha-diya (contr. dadiya) “ sweat, perspiration ” 
> dáha- “ heat ” + daka- “ water ” [v. Geiger, id]. 
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Also initial Sk. sé-, sth- have become {- in a few words in Sgh.. This change 
is found in such particular words as given below. 

да. Words having the root stha- : 

täna beside tana, tan, which are generally found < sthàána-, cf. Pa. fhäna- ; 
Pk. thäna-, thäna-. In these Inss. only the dental form is found [§ 56, le]. 
Marathi also has the cerebral, of. M. thán&. Elsewhere in Mod. Ind. the dental 
occurs [TND. s.v. than 1]. 

2b. Words which could be associated with the root stha- : 

tabs (Rv.P.—fifth century), MSgh. tamba < stambha- as aga. Ра. thambha- 
but Pk. thambha-, thambha-. Everywhere in Mod. Ind. the dental occurs [TND. 
s.v. thám]. But the dental occurs in MSgh. tada “ firm” < stabdha-, cf. Pa.Pk. 
thaddha- ; Pk. thaddha-, thaddha-. Mod. Ind. has the cerebral [TND. s.v. 
ато). The dental occurs also in MSgh. tabanu “ to place, put”, which may 
represent Sk. stambhate or stabhyate [v. also Bloch, LLM. Index s.v. thambnem]. 
The dental is found in Mid. and Mod. Ind. [TND. s.v. атти and Bloch id.]. 

2c. Other words not associated with the root sthd- : 

MSgh. tika “ a little ” < stokya- (der. fr. stoka-). The dental is found in Mid. 
and Mod. Ind. [TND. s.v. thok, thor]. 

3. Again, in the second century A.D. there is an isolated instance of -t- 
written as -d- in padavaya (Tp.S.), cf. Sk. 4/pat-. This change of -t- to the 
voiced cerebral is found in Prakrit, e.g. Mh. AMg. JMh. Ap. padat = patait 
[v. Pischel, PkG. $ 218], and in Mod. Ind. [TND. s.v. parnu * and Bloch, LLM. 
Index s.v. padnem]. Pali, however, has preserved -t-, cf. Pa. patati. As pointed 
out by Bloch, this may be а case of Dravidian influence. рафц means “ falling ” 
in Telegu, “lying” in Canarese and Tamil, cf. Canarese, Tamil раф, Telegu 
pädu “ ruin " [v. Bloch, BSOS. V, p. 739]. 


§ 40 


Labials 8 

1. Sk. p-. 

Initial p- remains : | 

parumaka-, purumaka-, purumuvo ; puie, puit, puta, putaha ; pohatakara, 
pohatakarahi, poho- ; paca-, pas, (pa)s-, pasalos- < pafica- ; pasu > pürsu- ; 
pia- ; pari(bujanaka) ; padavaya ; parivavata ; (pa)ia; pata-, pa < páda- ; 
piya- < pada- ; punya- < *pirviya-; palaha- ; pacanaht; pahan, pahana ; 
para- ; pura-, pur- < pūra- ; pere < Pa. pure ; pisa ; Pañdi- ; pasa-, (pas)- < 
parsva- ; pual-, pilat, русй; pirivenat, ririven, pirivenhi, pirivenà ; pàl-; 
puja; pujay, pujanemi; puray, pura; pugul; paha- < ратй; руй; 
Pint- ; Pel; puüd- ; piribo- ; pirikäpū ; pilivelanen ; piritàs- < *paritrasin-, 
cf. Pa. paritiäsin-; pirthela; pa(viye) ; Puvaram- ; pañduru ; Posond > 
*puvasavan- < piirvasravana-; pilt-; pärchar ; pera-, perá- ; palisatariya-, 
paitsatiriya- ; padidine < *prti- [§ 38, То]; vilima- < *prtimà- [id.] ; palamu- 
> *prthama- [$ 38, 8]. 
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2. Sk. ph-. 0 

2a. ph- >p: 

pent ; pala. 

2b. ph- written ph-, however, in phala (E.Z. IV, 3, 149, VII) is either a 
learned spelling or a lw. Pa. phala-. 

3. Sk. b-. 

Initial b- remains : 

Budaraktia-; bayals-, bayalihi ; Budadasa-; B(o)ya-, Bo-; Bud-, bud, 
Buj-; banda, (bandva)nnat ; bili-; bad-, bad, baj- ; bahar, bahari, (bahara) ; 
balakarin ; balat, balatun ; bandu ; band ; budnat. 

According to Professor Turner, Sk. b- appears as b- everywhere in Modern 
Indian except in Sindhi where it becomes implosive b-, and words having an 
initial b- in Sindhi are to be regarded as loan-words [TND. Sindhi, pp. 875, 876 
v.s. b-, b- sections]. 

4. Sk. bh-. 

Да. bh- > b-: 

bariya > *bhdriyd- ; Batapalaha ; bata- ; bada- ; badakanika-, badakartya- ; 
bera ; biku-, bika-, buku- ; bojaka-, bo(j9)ya-, beji-, beja- ; batavatita- ; bata, 
bat, batak > bhakta- “ rice ” ; budena ; balu ; bävin ; bedum ; ыта; binda ; 
bdlayata. 

4b. However, the writing of bh- as bh- in the following two words is either 
a learned spelling or shows that bhoga (Mg.) is a lw. Pa. bhoga- and bhiku- 
(Vg. I; Mr.) is a lw. Pa. bhskkhu-. 

4o. bh- of words with the root bhū- appear as v-, and this v- is to be traced 
thus: Sk. bhavati > Pa. hott > Pk. hos > Sgh. *oi (with the disappearance of 
b- as in ata < Sk. hasta-, Pa.Pk. hattha-). Then in Sgh. *ot > *vi, o- being, 
replaced by v-. This v- is found in the Р.Р. 00-, và, of. Sk. bhüta- ; in the Ger. vä ; 

_in the Inf. vanu ; in the Opt. 3rd sg. vayu, vayavaya, veyavaya, of. Sk. bhavatu ; 
in the Opt. 3rd pl. vetvay, vetvà ; in vanaya-, of. Bk. bhavantya-, and in vana-, 
cf. Bk. bhavana- or bhdvana-. 

5. p(ph) and b(bh) which constitute the first letter of the second member 
of a Sgh. compound maintain their treatment as initial. In these cases the 

, compound has been formed in Sgh. or is a loan from Pa. or ВК. 
5a. p- in ompds. remains : 

-pitaha ; puta, -pute ; -Pusaguiaha, -Pusagute, -(Pu)sagutena ; -pavata-, 
-pavaya-, paw, -pü(vi)yehs ; ~paribujana ; -paka-; ~pasaht, -pas-, -pasë < 
-üréva-; -paheja-; -paca-, -pan- <-pañlca-; -pekadaka ; -(pari)kara- ; 
-puna-, -pun- ; -paka-, -pak- ; -purumakahata, -purumu-, -purmukà, -purumukà, 
-purum- ; -Parideva- ; -payak, -payha, -рӣ, -paga- < -páda- ; -piya- < -pada- ; 
-poho-, ~pohoyd ; -pirivenat, -piriven-, -pirivenà ; -pürühàr, -parähära, -parähar, 
-pürahür, -perühüára, -perühàr, -perühar, -perhar; -pid;  -polo-, -polov- ; 
-(pi)iayen ; -(рїїтө)- > *-руйтй- [§ 38, 70]; -pahan; -pura-; ped; 
` -Paldo}anaru-; -pa-; -(pora)-; -patul; -pat; -pujà; -pugul-; -povi; 
-pin-; -pin-; -päräkmen [5 32, 3b]; -parapuren, -parpuren [§ 32, За]. 
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Db. ph- > p- in empds.: 
бо. b- in cmpds. remains : 

-Budadasa-, -Buddas- ; -Budu- ; -Bo, -Boyim; -bad-; -ba(du) ; -bädi- ; 
-bala(ya)n ; -balat, -balatun ; -band. 
ба. bh- > b- in cmpds. : 

-biku-, -bika-, -buka-; -bava; -begi; -bat, -batak, -batat; -ballanat ; 
-bedum ; -bim, -bimd, -bimhi, -bimat, -bimin, -bimakat ; -behed- ; ek-bitten ; 
-bar, -bara- ; -bera-; “biya, -biyen ; -basren ; -bati-; -banvar ; -Baüday; 
-bará- ; -bala-. 

6. Sk. -p-. 

6a. In the earliest times Sk. -p- is written -p-. In the second century A.D., 
however, -p- is written ~v- in vaut (Vg. I) > vàpt-, and this writing shows that 
~p- had become -v- by this time ; the writing of -p- as -p- up to this time there- 
fore shows that -p- survived as -p-. 

-p- survived аз -p-, in: 

upañika-, wpasika- ; wpasaka- ; gapati- ; Batapalaha. 

6b. There is no evidence for the voicing of -p-, but it is quite likely that the 
voicing of -p- was earlier than the change of -p- to -v-. tube (Vt.C.—first century 
в.с.) is no evidence for the change of -p- to -t- as it represents *stübha- [$ id. 9a] 
rather than stūpa-. 
бо. -p- > v: 

vaut, vaviya, veva-; kahavana, kahavanehi, kahävana, kavahana, kavana ; 
uvantkeva ; div, divat, divhi ; senevi- ; suvar- ; danavu, danavü ; govi-, govi- ; 
rakval ; uva-; varad, varadat, varadak, varaj ; wvak; wwanaka ; Каталка ; 
ava-; їйї; avanaka-, van-, van, vana-, vanne, vanney, vannehi, vannan, 
vannavun, vanuvan ; karavaya, karava, kéravii; paharavaya ; kanavaya ; 
podavaya ; samatavaya ; cidavi, cidavayaha, sidava ; hindva, hindvanu-ladi, 
hindvana-ladi, hindvtimaha, hindvannat ; deva, deva ; harva ; датой ; vasavay, 
vasavanu, VASVÜ ; aravay ; yavd, yavanu, yavannal, удой ; nimavd, nemavanu ; 
ganvanu, ganvat ; dakva ; tabavii, tabdvithu ; hevda ; huvay ; suvada. 

6d. The -v- < Sk. -p- is lost in the following : 

An instance of this is first found in the third century in uvanaka < 
upapanna-ka-. In the tenth century occur dt < dvipa- beside div- [v. above] ; 
vå- > vapi- beside vam, veva-, eto. [v. above ; mahayä- > *maharyapada- ? ; 
àdi- < aépa- ? [$ 36, 4c]. In this respect Sgh. resembles the Modern Indian 
languages such as Hindi, Bengali, and Nepali, where v- < -p- disappears, 
e.g. Н.В. diya ; ЇЧ. diyo > dspah [ TND. s.v. diyo]. 

6e. In the following, p which constitutes the first letter of the second 
member of a compound has become v : 

-vak, -vak-, -váká < -paksa- as aga. -pak- [8 id. ба]; 

aliyen < *-prsthikä- ; viri- < *-püruva- cf. pürva-. _, 

6f. Now, even after the time of the change of -p- to -v-, as in MSgh., -p- is 
written -p-, either as a conservative spelling or in loan-words : 
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upäsaka- ; anatapirise-, anatapirisey-; pd, dpahu;  mahapänan, 
mahäpänan- ; Kasapi-; yapent-; rupu-; vipara-, väpärayanai ; рамы, 
pahalavan. 

6g. Paranavitana [E.Z. ПІ, 3, 121] suggests that -p- represents -bh- in 
Apayaha (Rv.P.), i.e. for Abhaya-. In Е.2.ПІ, 3, 124, he remarks: “ In this 
and other records of the period, this name is used as an honorific suffix after 
maharaja-, and not as forming part of the personal name. It occupies about the 
same position as of рй in ғојарӣ of medieval records. It is also probable that 
instead of being derived from Abhaya-, it may be representing Sk. *áryapada-." 

It is possible that Apaya- represents Sk. *Gryapäda- rather than Sk. 
Abhaya-, in which case -p- would represent an original Sk. -p-, this writing 
pointing either to a conservative spelling or to a loan-word. The first occurrence 
of this word is in the fifth century in [Strt]meka-Jetattsa-maharaja-apayaha 
(Rv.P.), and again in the sixth century in ma-purumu-Bubadasa-La-Parideva- 
maharaja-apayahata (An.S.) and maha-Kumaratasa-raja-apayalha] (Ng.R.) 
presumably for Kumaratasa-maharaja-apaya[ha]. In these two centuries, 
apaya- was used as an honorific, because in every case the word apaya- follows 
maharaja- ; if it had formed part of the personal name, its place would be before 
maharaja-. In Sanskrit itself, the plural of päda- is sometimes used as an 
honorific when added to Proper Names or titles [MWSkD. s.v. pdda-]. In Pali, 
dyyG (pl) is used in the sense of “the worthy gentlemen, the worthies " 
[PTSPaD. s.v. ayya-]. In these Inss., aya- > àrya- is used as an honorific in 
(Vaha)bayaha (Pm.), Sivayaha (Tg.R.; Rv.P.), Sumanayaha (Rv.P.), e 
[§ 53, 1h]. The loss of -ya- in apaya- < *ayapaya- < *àryapáda- may be due 
to the -ya- following or more probably the shortening is due to its being an 
honorific term. Cf. mahayä- (Ng.; Vg.S.Dp.; PLS.) < *mahäryapäda., 
where -p- > -v- and is lost [v. above]. 

T. Sk. -ph-. 

There is no instance of Sk. intervocalic -ph- in these Inss. ; besides, in 
Sanskrit itself -ph- is relatively rare and often of obscure origin [v. Bloch, LLM. 
8159, and Wackernagel, Vol. I, $ 158]. 

8. Sk. -b-. 

Geiger, in SghG. § 55, says that -b- is preserved as -b-, but the only example 
he cites in support of his theory is labu “ pumpkin” = Bk.Pa. labu-, aläbu- 
[v. § 55 (2)]. 

The only example of -b- in these Inss. is found in the Nom. Prop. Sambo-, 
Sañgbo-, Sañgboy- < Sanghabodhi-. The writing of -b- as -b- does not necessarily 
point to the survival of -b- as -b-. 

In the sixth century is found Apahaya-gara- (B. P.Ins. I, Ц, IM, V, VIT) 
which may represent Bk.Pa. Abhaya-girt- [v. E.Z.IV, 3, 140, fn. 7]. Apahaya- 
cannot, however, go back directly to Abhaya- but to *Abahaya- (the aspirate 
-bh- being split up by the insertion of vowel -a-, cf. MSgh. daham, lw. Pa. 
dhamma-). Now, Sk. -p- > -v- [§ id., 6a], and the writing -p- for -b- in Apahaya- 
> *Abahaya- may be indirect evidence for the change of Sk. -b- too to ч», 
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Apaya- (B.P.Ins. IV), A[pa]ya- (B.P.Ins. VI), Apaha- (B.P.Ins. VIII) are 
errors for Apahaya-. 

Despite the absence of any other confirmatory evidence, it seems that just 
as Sk. -p- > -v- in Sgh., similarly Sk. -b- too > ~v, as in Prakrit [v. Pischel, 
PkG. § 201] and Modern Indian. Therefore the writing -b- in the above-cited 
example points either to a conservative spelling or to Sañgbo-, eto. [v. above] 
being a Iw. Pa. Sañnghabodhi-. MSgh. labu, quoted by Geiger, is not an inherited 
Sgh. form but is a lw. Pa. labu-. 

9. Sk. -bh-. 

9a. Intervocalic -bh- is preserved in Pali; but in Prakrit as well as in 
Modern Indian, the occlusion is lost and -bh- appears as -h-. In Sinhalese, 
however, the fate of Sk. -bA- is somewhat uncertain. 

The Inscriptional evidence is as follows : 

(1) -bh- is written -b- in the first century в.о. in A[baya]ha (And. C. I), ef. 
Abhaya-, and tube (Vt.C.), cf. *sttibha- as attested by Pk. thübha-, thüha- 
[TND. s.v. thupro]. 

(2) In the same century -bh- is written -h- in etehi (Vt.R.) > &&bhih ; 
(however, -bh- had become -A- in this termination already in Pali). 

Geiger, in SghG. $ 55, says that -bh- is preserved as -b- in Sgh. On the 
contrary, ib seems that Sgh. too, like the Modern Indian, followed Prakrit and 
preserved -bh- as -h-, as shown by the following examples : 

-bh- > -h-: 

etehi (Vt.R.) < etebhih ; satehiya (Vg. T) > *Satébhiyah, cf. £atebhyah ; 
sate(ht) (Vg. T) > satebhih ; pahayay (Vg.S.Dp.) < pra + 4/bhà-, of. prabhàts ; 
vahan-se (Ng. ; Bd.) > *vabhan (by metathesis) < bhavan [v. also E.Z, I, 3, 114] 
rather than < Pa. upahand-, acc. to Geiger [v. SghG. §§ 105 (3); 27 (2)]. 

Cf. also MSgh. poho-sata “ rich man” < prabhu + sattva-. 

' The instances of -bh- written -b- are far mare predominant than those of -bh- 
written -h- in these Inss. In MSgh., too, the -b- forms greatly predominate. 
Nevertheless, the presence of the -h- forms, although few, suggest that the -b- 
forms are not characteristically Sinhalese, since these -b- forms would be 
expected to become w-, following the change of original Sk. -b- to -v- [8 id. 8]. 
The instances where -bh- is written -b- in these Inss. as well as words with -b- 
in the modern language, may be cases of loan-words from Pali (where Sk. -bh- 
survived as -bh-), and thus these -b- forms show de-aspiration even in loan-words 
[cf. 5 481. Therefore, the genuine Sinhalese development appears to be of 
-bh- to -h-. 

9b. Examples of -bh- written -b- : 

Albayalha, Abaye, Abeye, Aba-, Abaya, Abaya-, Aba-; Aba, lw. Pa, 
Abhayä- ; Saba-; Vahaba-, (Vaha)bayaha ; Golobà- ; sulab-; lab: ; piribo- ; 
ambaranin ; -paribujana, pari[bujanaka] ; vibangha- ; biseva-, bisev-, bisevhu, 
biseva ; vibajakahi ; tube; Kasaba-, Kasub-, Kasba-, Kasba ; Кабай. 

9c. In the following, -bh- is written -bh-. This writing -bh- is a learned 
spelling in the following words which are already loan-words in Sgh : - 
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Abhaya-, Abhay-, Abha-, Abhaya ; sabhäye, sabhäyen ; Abhs-dham- ; läbha, 
labhayehs. 
9d. In Abahay- the -bh- is split up by the insertion of vowel -a-. 


5 541 
Nasals 


* The guttural and palatal nasals have no independent existence in Sanskrit ; 
the only nasals found elsewhere in Sanskrit other than in contact with the 
plosives of their order, and especially in intervocalic position, are the cerebral, 
dental, and labial nasals " [v. Bloch, LLM. § 131]. 

1. Sk. n and n. 

In Sanskrib these two nasals were clearly distinct [v. Bloch, id. $ 132]. 
In Pali, too, they were held apart as a rule [v. also Geiger, PLS. $ 35]. In Prakrit, 
according to Pischel [v. PkG. § 224], n was cerebralized in every position. 
Professor Turner remarks: “ Primitive Indian intervocalic -n- became Middle 
Indian -n- (it is doubtful whether initial n- became #-, although so shown in 
most of the Prakrits). This n rernained in the west'and north-west groups (it lies 
as far west in the Himalayas as Kumaon), but has become n again in the central 
and eastern group. Оп the other hand, Middle Indian -nn- has become 
generally n ” [v. JRAS. July 1921, ** Gujarati Phonology,” $ 48]. 

Consequently the fate of Sk. -n- and -n- can be traced as follows : 


Sk. Pk. > Mod. Ind. 
W. and N.W. -n- 
» Ed 5 {5 and C. -n- 
W. ала N.W. -%- 
us Ww le. and C. -%- 


[It may be noted here that in Oriya (in the south-east), Sk. -n- and -n- > 
— -- and has remained -n-.] 

As may be seen from the above, Sk. -n- and -n- were confused both in 
Prakrit and in Modern Indian. 

2a. In the second century В.С. -n- is written -n- in anagata- < andgata- ; 
Sumanaha, Sumanaha < Sumana- ; Yahasini- < Yagasvini-?, and -n- ів 
written -n- in Sona- <Séna-;  Sonutara-, Sonutara(ha) < *Sonuttara- ; 
(Samana)ya < Sramand-. This writing shows that -n- and -n- were differentiated 
in Ceylon in the second century 8.0. or even earlier. This distinction is due to 
the fact that Sinhalese left the mainland before the confusion arose there 
between -n- and -n-. 
. Ап apparent contradiction, however, to the theory that -n- and -n- were 
differentiated in the second century B.c. would be lene (Vg.R.B.C. I-IV, VI, 
VII, IX-XII ; Vg.R.C.C. VI, ҮШ), cf. Sk. layana-. But this partioular word 
may be influenced by *rayana-, in which r- would cerebralize the -n-. 

2b. In the first century в.с. -n- is written -n- in anagata- < anâgala- ; 
devanapiya- < devünümpriya- ; dane, da(ne), da(na) < dana-; $udaéane < 
sudaríana-; (Pu)Sagutena <"*Pusyagupténa ; Anudi-, Anudiya > *Anudi-, 
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and -n- is written -n- in бопайа > Sona-; gamini- < grümami- ; bamana- < 
brahmana-. But in the second half of the same century is found (So)naha 
(And. С. IX). The (So) is not clear on the plate, so that it is doubtful whether 
this word represents Sk. Sóna- or some other Sk. word. Granted that it goes 
back to Sk. Sóna-, the writing of -n- as -n- would show that -n- had become -n- 
by this time. But no conclusive theory can be formed from this doubtful 
example. 

2c. In the first century A.D. -n- is written -n- in devanapiya- < dévànàm- 
priya- ; there is no example of Sk. -#- in this century. 

2d. In the second century A.D. -n- is written -n- in devanapiya-, devanapiya- 
< dévandtnpriya-; | adasana- < adhyasana-; atane < dsthàna- ; nani < 
jfüanin- ; rajn < Pa. rajini- ; Vadamanaka- < Vardhamänaka- ; paribujana, 
pari[bujanaka] < Pa. paribhuñjana- ; Ratana- < Pa. ratana-; vänaka < 
väna-ka- ; hamänana(ya) [error for hamanänata(ya)] < sramanandm + arthaya ; 
bikujarana < bhikgu + *acáriyánàm ; (kani) < khani-, and -n- is written -n- 
in Gamint- > grämani-;  donika- > drômikä-; — kahàvama < Kkärsäpana- ; 
ganaka- < ganaka- ; patisavanu < *prti + $ravana- ;  Кимуа < krinäti ; 
hamanana(ya), hamana < sramana-. But, in the same century -n- is written 
-n- in kanavaya (Pm.) Ger. fr. *khandpayats, cf. khanati ; pacami (Pm.) < 
pratyayans 1, and -n- is written -n- in karanaka (Pkm.) >> kärana-ka-. However, 
this writing does not prove that a confusion existed between -n- and -n- at this 
time. The -n- in kanavaya is presumably influenced by Pali khanatt, where 
already -n- is found. The -n- in pacant is unexplained. The -n- in karanaka may 
be influenced by the -ana suffix where the dental n is found in Sanskrit itself, 
cf. Sk. татата-, yäpana-, dana-, ete. 

2e. In the tenth century certainly confusions exist between -n- and -n-. 
For instance, -n- is written -n- in affänt., of. dsthani- ; ulaghana < ullañghana- ; 
rdhan a cross bet. rafanä- and ragmt-, and -n- is written -n- in etisemt- < 
vigünin- ; pavorana < pravarana- ; Posond < *puvasavan- < pürva-érävans-. 

3. The history of Middle Indian -nn- affords us а clue to the determining of 
the date of the confusion between -n- and -n-. Middle Indian -nn- is written -n- 
up to the end of the fifth century, e.g. sovana- (Mv. I; Tp.8.), of. Pa. sovanna-, 
Pk. soanna-, Sk. sauvarna-; Sarimeka-vana- (Tg.R.), vanahi (Tg.R.), 
cf. Pa. Pk. vanna-, Sk. varna-; puna- (Tg.R.), cf. Pa. Pk. punna-, Sk. 
pürna- ; tin (Tg.R.), of. Pk. tinni, Pa. tine, Sk. trint; jina- (Pkm. ; Vg. П; 
Jv.; Ма.8.), cf. Pa. Pk. jinna-, Sk. jirna-. In the sixth century, however, 
Middle Indian -nn- is written -n-, as in Opula-vana- (R.Vg. 1), of. Pa. Uppala- 
vannd-, Sk. Utpala-varnä- ; huna- (B.P. Ins. IV), cf. Pa. Pk. suvanna-, ӨК, 
suvarna- ; arana- (B.P. Ins. VIL), of. Pk. aranna-, Pa. arafifia-, Sk. aranya-. 
From the sixth century onwards it is the writing -n- that is found, e.g. tun- 
(Gd.Ra.; Bd.; Av.; КЪ.), of. Pk. йти; pun- (Av.), of. Pa. Pk. punna- ; 
Salame- van- (Kv.P., ete ), cf. Pa. Pk. vanna- ; vini (An.Sk.), cf. Pa. vannita-, 
Pk. vannida-, Sk. varnita- ; ran- (К. 429, etc.), cf. Pk. hiranna-, Pa. hirafifia-, 
Sk. ksranya-. [For the date when double nasals became single nasals, v. $ 50, 2]. 
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4, Since Middle Indian -nn- was written -љ- up to the end of the fifth century 
and written -n- from the sixth century onwards, then a fortiori it follows that 
Sk. -n- was written and pronounced -n-, at any rate up to the end of the fifth 
century and from the sixth century Sk. -n- > -n- and fell together with 
original -n-. But, even after the sixth century, Sk. -n- is written -5-. In modern 
literature, too, we find the writing -n-. This writing points to a traditional 
spelling due to a learned influence. 

Lanerolle is of opinion that in modern pronunciation both n and # have a 
cerebral character [v. SghD., Vol І, Pt. І, pp. xxxix, xl]. No doubt, the 
position of the tongue in the pronunciation of the dental nasal is not the same 
as in that of the dental plosive, e.g. t, d is pronounced at the teeth-ridge, 
whereas n is pronounced with the tongue retracted further back, so that one is 
inclined to believe that n is a cerebral sound. But this is not the case. As shown 

‘above, the Inscriptional evidence shows that Sk. % > n by the sixth century. 
As against Lanerolle, I believe that both n and n have a dental character. No 
more in Sinhalese than in Hindi eto. is the cerebral nasal found. 

5. Examples : 

Sk. remains. 
ба. n- n: 

niyate, niyata ; Naka-, Nà- ; nakara-, nakaraht ; (na)vaka(ri)yaha ; Nela- ; 
mikata ; nava- < nava- “nine”; Nadana-; no; niway, мой ; nerd; nan-; 
navä- ; nimavanu, nimavd ; nimat; ndmin ; nam. 
5b. n- > n- in cmpds. : 

-Naga-, -(Na)ga(ha), -Naka-, -Nakayi ; -Nadaha, -Nada- ; -niyamatanahi ; 

` -nava- < -nava- “new”; -navht; -nuvard, -nakard, -пати- ; -námd- ; nam; 
-nil-, -(Nilla-; -niyamen ; -naynen, -[nà]nen ; -nimala-; -nokay-; “net-; 
-miyata, -nimiyatd ; -naväm, -navämat; -мйдй; -ntrind-; -ntyata-; 

_. mäyakayan. : 

The writing n is found in -nakaraka- (Rv.P.) > -nägaraka-. In no other 
instance in these Ings. is Sk. n (either initially or in ompds.) written a. 
Comparison may be made here with the Gavimath Inscription of Asoka, in 
which initial n- is found in ло “ not" > no. In no other Ins. of Asoka do we 
find %- for Sk. n- [v. Professor Turner, Hyderabad Archeological Series, No. 10, 
“The Gavimath and Palkigundu Inss. of Aáoka," pp. 8 and 11]. 
be. -n- 2 -n-. | 

Exx. occurring in the second. century в.о., first century в.о., first century 
A.D., and second century A.D. were given above. 

Other exx. are : 

asana-, asanin ; Mahasena- ; Sumanayaha ; ntyamatanaht ; dan-, (dana)- ; 
dana-; Patana-; rej(e)na, r(e)jana-, rüjna-, rdjna-, räjnäniyan ; vasana, 
vasanaka- ; pacanaht ; vanaya- ; yapent- ; anumovatu ; (pa)fina- ; uvanikeva ; 
agana ; atano ; Nadana- ; Dalanä- ; dunu- ; lena, lenat ; senasuna, (senasana) ; 
budenà ; vadna; kenek, kenekun, kenakun, ekkenekun, keneknat, ekkeneknat ; 
опа; pavatnü ; admanäk; senevt- ; Sen-, Send-, Senu, Sand (error for Send) ; 
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tàn-, tan, tànat, tanakat, tan, tanin, tand, tanht, tanat ; (sthäna)yat ; dana- < 
jana-; tän- < dsthani-; dunu-, dunu; danavu, danavü ; yona-, yon- ; vahan- ; 
ula(gha)nà, u(la)ñgnä, [ulajüghana ; rdkka-mana-; aniya, aniyak ; danva ; 
Mändindinà ; vana-; pana; dunwvà-; sthasun; vadan-, vajan-; sasun, 
sasnehi ; mehesana- ; dunū- ; nan- ; desun ; kasun- ; unu- ; viyakhan ; minis-, 
minisun, minisnat, mini ; analapirisey-, anotapirise- ; dannä ; kanhi; senhi ; 
anusasä ; Dend-; ruvan-, ruvanhi ; ne-; mana- ; айат ; guvanhi ; padana ; 
anantarayen ; (anadara)- ; avasdnayeht ; visin. 

If (val)- = Sk. Pa. vana-, according to Geiger [v. SghG. $ 60, (1)] the Т is 
difficult to explain, as we find MSgh. vana < vana-. However, this | may be a 
case of interchange of n and 1 [cf. § 45, 4d]. < 

5d. Initial n- is not found in Sanskrit [v. Bloch, LIA., p. 71]. 

Sk. -n- survived as -n- up to the end of the fifth century [v. above]. 

De. -n- survived as -n-. 

Exx. occurring in the second century B.C., first century B.C., and second 
century A.D., were given above. Other exx. are: 

Gamini- ; Гуа; kahavana, kahavaneht; (ava)raneha, (avarana) ; 
aviyakiniyent ; amana, amanaka ; peni- ; lona-. 

Bk. -n- > -n- from the sixth century onwards, as shown above. 
bf. -n-> mn. ` 

visevini-, visent-, viseni-, visenty[à] ; Posoná ; pavarana ; piriven, pirivenat, 
pirivend, pirivenha. 

Dg. The following instances may show the influence of the -ana suffix, where 
the dental -n- is found in Sanskrit itself, rather than the change of -n- to -n- : 

karanaka, karana; vadärannan, vadäranuvan, vajäranuvan ; ganna; 
basnen ; apilisarana- ; harnà ; тата. 

Bh. The examples occurring from the sixth century onwards in which -n- 
is written -n- point to traditional spellings. The pronunciation was, however, 
-n- [v. above] : 

Bamana-, Bamun-; kahavana, kavahana, kavana ; amunak, amunakat ; 
mahan ; pahan, pahana; dakim-, dakun-; karanayeht, karanayen ; kanu; 
pamanu ; tana-; mehenwar, mehenwarht; varanan; guna-; pamanin; 
nayak; aptlisarana-; banvar;  kulum-, kulunu-; karana-; ambaranin; 
heran- ; Ruhunu-; sänähi, sdnen; pamdnd; pinisä ; pinisva, pinisvtivan. 

bi. The writing -n- for -n- in the following is a misspelling. This is due to a 
learned influence introducing the cerebral nasal even where no cerebral existed 
in Sanskrit : 

atiäni- ; ulaghana ; rahdn. 

§ 42 


Sk. m 


1. Initial m- is preserved in Middle and Modern Indian. Also in Sinhalese. 
But in Modern Indian, intervocalic -m- has become the nasalized labial 
spirant -ÿ- except in the North-West group. Bloch remarks : “ This spirantiza- 
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tion of intervocalic -m-, universal in Indo-Aryan with the exception of 
Sinhalese and the mountainous dialects of the north-west, seems rather late ; 
traces found of it in Sanskrit are rare and suspect [v. Wackernagel, I, §§ 177, 
196]; Classical Prakrit only admits it in certain positions particularly 
favourable; at any rate, the rule of spirantization of intervocalic -m- is 
admitted in its generality by Hemacandra only for Apabhrarnéa ” [v. LLM. 
§ 137, p. 141]. 

- 2. In these Inss. -m- is written -m- from the earliest times. This writing 
points to the survival of intervocalic -m-. This is the case in MSgh. too [of. 
Introduction]. 

In MSgh. -v- is found, however, for Sk. -m- in navanu (beside harianu) “ 
bend" = Sk. Ра. потай. The alteration here goes back to Pre-Sinhalese 
times, cf. Pk. патаў and патаў. As pointed out by Bloch [v. LLM. $ 137], 
-m- in the root nam- has been done away with by the dissimilation of the 
nasals. It is perhaps this dissimilation that is found also in MSgh. nivits- beside 
nimiti- “omen " < Bk. nimitia-. 

On the other hand, -m- is found for Sk. -v- in nama- (beside nava-) “ nine” 
== Bk. Pa. nava-, Pk. nava-. Presumably in this word the nasal n- nasalizes 
-- to -$- and this -ÿ- has become -m- in Sinhalese. In these Inss. only the -v- 
form is found, e.g. nava- (An.S.; Blv.; Avg), (na)va- (Nt.). Here is to be 
included MSgh. pdminenu “ to arrive at, obtain " = Pa. papunûti. We have 
to assume here в form *pdvun- > Pa. pápunátt, and the following nasal -#- 

' nasalizes *-v- to -5- and this -5- has become -m-. In the tenth century we find 
pümünà (An.Sk. ; PLS.). The tenth-century pamanu (Ng. ; An.Sk.) “a des- 
cendible grant of land" has been made equivalent to Sk. pravem- by 
Wickremasinghe [v. E.Z. П, 1, 19, fn. 3]. This etymology is open to doubt. 
But if it is likely we have to assume that Sk. praveni- > *patent- (on account 

__ of the following nasal -n-) and then has become pamanu. 

3. Examples : 

За. M- > т-: 

mahamata- ; maha-, ma-; таћа- ; “mahayaha, mahaya-; mula; made-, 
mändi- ; magala-, maiigul-, шы Mahadali-Mahana- ; Mshid-, Mihida-, 
Mihind-; may; mama; méntyan; matig-, malñg]-; matigiva-, magiv- ; 
mi- mwan; minisun, mint; тиза; Müándindinà ; Moyurä-; maida; 
Mirisi- ; mut; mas ; [malla ; marumakane, marumanaka, manumaraka 1, eto. 
3b. m- > m- in cmpds. : 

-maha-, -ma- ; -таћа- ; -Mite; -miya-; -Mahasena- ; -miliya, -milayat ; 
-masa-, -masht, -masd ; -Mahana- ; mula ; -Mihinda-, -Mihind, -Mihindu ; 
-Mete- ; mandû, -mandt-; -Mahamalun ; -mañdulu, -mañdlan, -maňda( (len), 
-madulu-, -madula ; -Madili-; -mand-; -Mañgul-; -me-, -meyak, -meyin ; 
-mañga, -matigu-; -manda ; am: -mahaya- ; -mana-; -minis-, 
-minisun ; -muñguru ; -Majhimaha. 

Зо. -M- > mm: 

parumaka-, purumaka-, purumu-, etc.; Sumanaha,  Sumanaha, 
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Sumanayaha ; Gamint- ; mahamata- ; gam, gama, etc. ; gamayaha, gamaygahs, 
ete. ; (ga)misahi ; gamska- ; Majhimaha ; tama, tuma, eto. ; Vadamanaka- ; 
hamànana(ya), hamana, mahan ; ma-, me, etc. ; meya-, eto. ; Sarimekavana-, 
[Strs]meka- ; miyamatanahs ; amets-, dmáti- ; Kamalla]- ; anumovatu ; ama- ; 
thama ; Kumaratasa- ; sime, him, (hi)min ; simä, simavat, simäyen ; sam-, 
himi, himiyan, etc. ; demi ; Mahamalun ; vandmi ; aram, arama ; Salamevan-, 
Salameyvan- ; admanäk ; mama; palamu- ; Deme]- ; samiyen ; bim-, bimat, 
eto. ; ndmd-; nam; pilima-; mehenivar, mehenivarhi ; sama- ; migamen ; 
qürübmen ; somi-; vikmen; samay; pamanin; mehe, meheyat, meheyin ; 
mul, mulin; ama; ikmà; samañg-; sdmdügi; vimal-; nam, nämin ; 
muhundht ; sariumü ; marumakane ?, eto. ; Buddhamitra- ; samähita. 

The m in pádum- (Kb.), of. Sk. pracina-, is apparently due to the -m- of Sk. 


pascuma-. 
§ 43 


Semi-vowels y and v 
1. Sk. y-. 

In Pali initial y- survives reguiarly. In Prakrit initial y- becomes j- 
[v. Pischel, PkG. 8 252] except in Mägadhi where initial y- is preserved as y- 
[v. Pischel, id.]. 

According to Professor Turner, initial y- remains unchanged generally in 
Dardic ; everywhere else in Modern Indian initial y- appears as j-, and this 
j- falls together with original Sk. j- except in Sindhi where original Sk. j- > j- 
(implosive) and original Sk. y- > j- (explosive) [v. TND. s.vv. jdto; jo; 
Janu ; jot]. 

9. In these Inss., as well as in the Modern language, initial y- is maintained 
and original Sk. y- is clearly distinguished from original Sk. 3- [$ 35, 3]. Herein 
Sinhalese follows Màgadhi Prakrit [cf. Introduction]. 
2a. y- > y-: 

yalte] ; Yahasimi- ; yaku, (yakuhate) ; Yosa-, yasa, yesen ; yat, yanu, yav ; 
уша-; yavanu, yavd, yavannat, уйй; yam; yud-; yut-; yedwnavun, 
yedmen. 

y which constitutes the first letter of the second member of a Sgh. compound 
survives as y. In these cases the compound has been formed in Sgh. or is a loan 
from Pa. or Sk. 
2b. y- > y- in empds. : 

-уопа-, -yon- ; -уши, -yut ; -yuta- ; -yapen-. 

3. Sk. -y-. 

3a. Intervocalic -y- remains in Pali; it disappears as a rule in Prakrit 
[v. Pischel, РЕС. $$ 252 ; 186] as well as in Modern Indian. 

3b. In these Inss., Sk. -y- is written -y- in the second century B.c. in bariya 
(Vg.R.B.C. I, IIb) < *bhàriyà- ; jhaya (Vg.R.B.C. VI) > jaya-, etc. [v. below]. 
In the second half of the first century B.C. -y- is lost in Utt- (And. C. Xb) 
probably < Pa. Uttiya- ; but this is not a very reliable source of evidence, as 
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we have only an eye-copy of the And. ©. Xb Ins. However, clear examples 
of the loss of Sk. -y- are found in the second century a.D. in paca- (Тр.8.), 
расти (Pm:) > Pa. paccaya-; Aba- (Vg. Ш) > Abhaya-; ceta (KS. I) 
< *oastiya-, ete., во that at least by the second century A.D. Sk. -y- was lost 
in Sgh. The writing of -y- as -y- up to this time therefore shows that -y- 
survived as -у-. 

-y- survived as -y- : 

bariya ; jhaya; devanapiya-; Abaye, Albayalha; Tisaya; Cttaya ; 
(Samana)ya ; Utiga- ; Anudiya [§ 36, ба]; sagaya ; niyate. 

Зе. Examples of loss of -y- : 

paca-, pacant, pasa ; cela, cetaht, ceya, se-, sey-, sd- ; Aba-, Aba-, Abha- ; 
Aba; raji-; bikujarana, ddur-, &jara-; Golobä-; Mete-; G-; Pañd-; 
sandaha, sandhà ; 4171, isir, ist(ra) ; Uda-, Udd- ; somit: ; hr-; art; ama; 
Sahd-; kat-, käta-; dd-; pin-; budena; рохыпа ; ond; vadnà ; дата ; 
u(la)iigna, ula(ghayná, ulajighanà ; aniya, aniyük ; saha, sahak; рапа; 
harnà у hadäla ; такта; adahas. 

The gerund in -aya as in karavaya (Vg. I), kanavaya (Pm.) which has as its 
prototype the Sk. Gerund in -àya of roots ending in d, cf. Sk. daya Ger. fr. 
/da- “to give”, eto. [v. Whitney, SkG. $992 (a); v. also Geiger, SghG. 
$157, II (1), appears from the eighth century as -& with the loss of -y-, in 
hindvà ; Катай; pata; danva ; kiya; harvà ; баһа; Кой; nimava ; yavà ; 
piyd ; vadā; Пакой ; arā; devi; тій; pura; galā; nañgä ; pirihela. 

3d. Now, even after the time of the loss of -y-, -y- is written -y-. According 
to Geiger [v. SghG. $77 (2)], intervocalio -y- survives in Sinhalese. But, it 
seems that words in which intervocalic -y- has disappeared are the genuine 
Sinhalese words. As regards the words in which -y- is written -y-, after the time 
of the loss of -y-, there are two possibilities. 

(1 ) Since Sk. -y- disappeared in Prakrit, they may be loan- words from Pali. 

(2) They may show that -y- remains аз -y- as an alternative development 
in Sinhalese, cf. ariya- beside art < V. áriya-, Sk. ärya- ; aya- beside à- < Sk. 
-Pa. йуа-. 

Examples of -y- written -y- : 

ariya-; aya-; may; piyo-; viyo-; aviya-; siya; niyamen ; tsirdyen ; 
Abaya-, Abhaya-, Abhay- ; devänapiya- ; pacayata, pasayen, pasagat, pasayak ; 
payulu- ; samiyen; dsya-; (ya); padiya; vanaya-; wviyat-; nakay-; 
viyavulak ; viyakhan ; háriyà- ; biya, biyen ; anya, aniyak ; puviya- ; miliya, 
miláyat; vaviya; satehiya; sagahataya; velayala; visiydti-; niyata ; 
ananiarayen ; anvayen ; däyaka-, dayakayan, dayaku ; näyakayan ; tiya. 

As regards the Gerund in -aya, -ay in the Sie compare the Sk. Pa. 
Gerund in -dya [$ id. 3c]: 

karavaya ;  kanavaya ; kadaya; ovaya; paharavaya;  podavaya ; 
padavaya ; samatavaya ; сйатауо ; koltalvaya; aray; sanahay ; karay; 
vasavay ; pujay ; huvay; samay; may; soyay ; ariyay; puray; aravay. 
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844 
Sk, v-. 

1. The western languages of India, viz. Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Panjabi, 
as well as Kasmiri in the north-west, have preserved initial v-. The central and 
eastern languages of India, on the contrary, have confused it with initial b- 
[v. Bloch, LLM. 8 150]. 

Bloch [v. id., p. 153] remarks: “ The Classical Prakrit does not note this 
innovation in any of its dialects ; but it is known that sporadic exchanges of 
b and v have been made as early as the Veda ” [v. also Wackernagel, I $ 161]. 
Pali preserves initial ®-. 

Even in the north-west of India there are some languages in whioh initial 
v- > b-; but this development, in the opinion of Professor Turner, is quite 
independent of the general change in the eastern languages [v. TND. s.vv. 
bist; biknu ; bat; bücho ; baro; barsa; Lato]. 

It may be remarked here that, acoording to Professor Turner, all languages 
of Modern Indian that distinguish original Sk. y- from original Sk. j-, such as 
Sindhi, Kaémiri, also distinguish original Sk. v- from original Sk. b- ; but the 
converse is not true ; for Gujarati, Marathi, Panjabi, which distinguish original 
Sk. v- from b- do not, however, distinguish original Sk. y- from j-, so that the 
development of Sk. y- and Sk. v- was not parallel over the whole area. 

2. In these Inss., as well as in Modern Sinhalese, initial v- is maintained and 
original БЕ. v- is clearly distinguished from original Sk. b- [8 40, 3], just as 
original Sk. y- is clearly distinguished from original Sk. j- [§ 43, 1]. 

But in SghG. § 53 (3), Geiger remarks : “ In a few words initial b- seems to 


be substituted for v-. As initial v- generally survives in Sinhalese, we must -~ 


assume that the words are borrowed from an eastern dialect." He quotes the 
following examples in his LSS. § 28 (c) and SghG. § 53 (3): baka- beside vaka- 
* crane ". In this word, Sanskrit itself had beth forms baka-, vaka- “ crane ". 
Moreover, the very fact that -Ё- is preserved shows that these two words are 
loans from Sanskrit, and therefore they could not enter into our argument. . 
bak is made equivalent to Sk. eaióakha- “name of a month, April-May”. 
Although the meaning in Sanskrit and Sinhalese is the same in this word, this 
etymology seems rather strange. Опе might expect a Sgh. form *ve(h)aya or 
*vé > Bk. vaidakha-. Therefore this example, too, cannot be given. bars — 
“impossible” is derived from *vdri- < *avüri- > apürya. біті also means 
“heavy ", cf. Sgh. bart-kamek “heavy work" [v. Jay. Gloss]. But Миз 
represents Sk. bAàrika- “ heavy ” or bhäGrin- “ heavy ; ponderous ", so that b- 
of bart represents Sk. bh-. boru "false" is derived from Sk. aparädha-, but 
Professor Turner gives Sgh. boru > *bhora-, of. *bhola- in Pk. bholat “ deceives " 
[TND. s.v. bhor*] in which case b- of boru goes back to a Sk. *bh-. beti “ ball of 
dung ” is regarded by Geiger as perhaps = Sk. vistha- “ feces ; excrement ", 
but Professor Turner gives Sgh. beta perhaps > *vaistya-, with b- due to 
deformation, as in К. both", M. bità [TND. s.v. bitulo|. buhuru “ hole ; pit" is 
quoted by Geiger as perhaps == Sk. veivara-, but buhuru also means “ vacuity ; 
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emptiness " [v. RMN. $ 127], and so билиги may represent а *bhdsa-ra- [v. also 
TND. s.v. bhutte] or *bhucca-ra- [TND. s.v. bhuccuk], so that b- of Билиги may 
denote а Sk. *bA-. burul “ loose ; infirm " is given by Geiger as perhaps = Sk. 
virala-, but this seems very doubtful, although the meaning “ loose ” is found 
in Sanskrit and Sinhalese. Perhaps it denotes a *bhiru-la-?, cf. Sk. bhiru-, 
bhilu- “ timid ”. As the foregoing etymologies are disputable, as also suggested 
by Geiger, no definite conclusion can be based on them. I maintain that initial 
Sk. v- > v- regularly in Sinhalese, in spite of its being an eastern language, as 
Sinhalese had left its Indian home before the change of Sk. v- to b- occurred in 
the eastern languages of India [cf. Introduction]. 

2а. v- >v: , 

Vahaba-, (Vaha)bayaha ; Vadamanaka-; vistti-, visiya-, visi- ; vanaka ; 
vadia ; vasavasika-; veda, vedha; vatavi; vasanaka-, vasana ; vation ; 
vetayala- ; vatataya, talakas vahara, veher-, vehera-, eto. ; veherala, vaharala, 
ete. ; vieja, và- ; vahala ; vást-, vässan ; vandmi, vada. (vända) ; vadäla, 
vadälayin, ete. ; ina ; Vadura ; кён», vári; vada, vädä ; vädaävi- ; 
vàdiya|n], vadiyak ; тата, varin ; vat-, vatin ; Väp-, Vápà ; wisin; Vesagd ; 
vahan-se ١ valandanu, valä(nda)nu, vdjandu, välandüvan ; vela-, vel-, veli ; 
(val); vetya-; ved-; val-; vind; vajan-, vadan-; vijdmbd, va(ja)mba ; 
vasanu, vasavanu, vasavay, vdsvit ; viyo- ; Väli-gamu- ; vasaga, vasägin ; таа, 
(vata) ; vatanu, väțena- ; vasi ; vindd ; vasd ; wi-; visiyati-; vid- ; vimal- ; 
vicdra ; vivddayak ; vdsa-. 

v which constitutes the first letter of the second member of a Sgh. compound 

.22 survives as v. In these cases the compound has been formed in Sgh. or is a loan 
from Pa. or Sk. 
2b. v- > v- in empds. : 
woharata, -vihara, -viharaht, -veher, -veherat, -vaherahi, -vaherakehs, 
~vaherataya ; -vavi, -vaviya, -veva-; -vibajakaht; -[Vaha]bayaha ; -vasiya-, 
~~ -vdssan, -vdsiyan ; -vataha ; -vaia- ; -vasahi ; vasa; -visiya-, -visi-, -vissak ; 
-vanahs ; -vateha ; -vadu-, -vadha, -(vàdu)- ; -vana-; wasana ; -Vasadavaya ; 
“SENT, -visent-, -visent-, -visenty[a]; -vadärannan, -vadäranuvan, -vajära- 
nuvan ; -vard, varin ; -Vápà, -Vap- ; -Vadura ; -vasa-, -vas-, -vasin, -vasi < 
wamgsa-; -vatta, vatu, -vatiat, ete. ; -ved-; wel; -veyà; -Vijuragu., 
-Viduragu-; -varaman ; -vaturen; -vikmen; viti-; -viyekhan; watak ; 
-valà- ; -viyat-; -viyavulak ; -vahare. 
3. Sk. -v-. 

3a. Intervocalic -v- survives in Middle Indian ; it remains in Modern Indian 
in principle, but it disappears in the same languages i in which v- < Sk. -p- too 
disappears, such as Hindi, Bengali, and Nepali. 

3b. In these Inss. Sk. -v- is written -v- in the earliest times as in Devaha 
(Vg.R.B.C. Ш) < Déva- ; Sivagutaha (And. C. VII) < Sivagupta- ; sovana- 
(Mv. I) < sauvarna-. In the second century A.D., however, v- is lost in dorika- 
(Vg. I) < *duvarika- ; doraya- (Pkn. ; Vg. П) > *duvaraka-, cf. Pk. duvära- 
[v. also TND. s.v. duwár]. But even after this time -v- is written -0-. 
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The forms with -v- greatly outnumber the forms in which -v- is lost. This is 
the case in the modern language too. In view of the fact that Sk. -v- survives 
in Prakrit аз well &s in Modern Indian for the most part, it is presumable that 
Sk. -v- survives in Sinhalese too, and the losa of v- seems to be an alternative 
development in Sinhalese. There are a few instances where the same word 
appears in both forms—the one retaining -v-, the other dropping it, e.g. polov 
beside polo- (i.e. for polo-) < Pa. pathavi-, Sk. prihwi- ; tuvāk- beside tàk- < 
tävatka- ; davas < divasa-, cf. MSgh. davasa beside da. 

Зе. v- > -®-: 

Devaha, Deva-, Devayaha, (Da)va- ; devanapiya-, devanapiya- ; Sivagutaha ; 
sovana- ; parivavata ; vasavasika- ; (na)vaka(ri)yaha ; patisavanu ; (avarana), 
(ava)raneha ; mava-; Sivayaha, Sivayi, Savaya ; Sarimekavana-; diwasa, 
davas, davasakat ; Parideva-; Vasadavaya ; nava- < nava- “nine”; bava, 
bavin ; nàvhi ; Salamevan-, Salameyvan- ; diva-, div-, diw- ; ovaya ; pavatna ; 
pirwen, pirivend, pirivenhi, pirivenat ; tuväk-, tuvak- ; ројот- ; rwi-; givisa ; 
абаз, avasa-, eto. ; патат, navämat; banvar; navä-; asvanu; pinisvd ; 
Deva- ; sivur-; yuva-; pavarana ; pdväsi- ; vivddayak ; avasänayeha. 
3d. -v- ts lost : 

dorika- ; doraya- ; dorahs, dorin, dor ; dolasa-, dolos ; täk-; bera- ; polo-; 
yona-, yon- ; Denà- ; huna-; Posond; -viri-. 


$45 
Liquids r and 1 


1. These two phonemes can at no moment in the linguistic history of Indo- 
Aryan be considered independently. 

Professor Turner remarks: “ There were at least three dialects which, as 
early as the Rigveda, differed in their treatment of Indo-European r and І. 
One distinguished r and l, the second confused them as r, and the third confused 
them as!” [v. JRAS. Oct. 1921, “ Gujarati Phonology,” $ 52]. 

Geiger, in SghG. § 74 (2), states: “ The interchange of r and / is very old in 
the Indian languages and is caused by an early dialectal mixture. It is not 
unknown in the Vedic language, and in Classical Sanskrit the number of words 
with 1 is considerably increasing [v. also Wackernagel, I, 55 191-3]. The process 
continues in Pali” [v. also Geiger, PLS. $$ 44-5]. 

In Praknt r always becomes | in Magadhi and Dhakki [v. Pischel, PkG. 
$ 256] ; in other dialects the change of r to 13s isolated and uncertain [v. id., 
$207]; but Ardha-Magadhi has / for r more frequently than the other dialects 
[v. id., p. 179]. 

When we come to the Modern Indian stage, we find that there exists no 
longer any dialect which has generalized either r or | in every position [v. Bloch, 
LLM. $ 139, p. 143]. It is not possible to say that this or that dialect is pre- 
dominantly a r or І dialect. 

Where Classical Sanskrit had initial r-, we find this r- predominantly in 
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Modern Indian, and во it is with initial L-, e.g. TND. s.vv. rāi + ; rukh ; rakhnu ; 
10} : pne; lahana. 

But where there is hesitation in Sanskrit itself, Modern Indian also has the 
two forms side by side, e.g. TND. s.vv. raŭ; rewa ; lohu ®. 

2. Sinhalese, too, has inherited the Sanskrit forms, and initially БЕ. r- is 
clearly differentiated from Bk. L-. 
да. r- > f-: 

raj, raja-, rad- ; raj- > тӣјуа- ; radol-, rajol-, radolen, radolam ; rat; 
ratiya; rivi-; rupu-; rakval; raknà, rükmat, rakkamand-, räkkäyutu ; 
rov- ; Ratana-, ruvan- ; rici-; Ruhunu- ; rähan. 
Ф. >: 

lene, lena; lona-; Lak-; lov, lovak; le-; lad, ladi, laddan, laduvanat ; 
labet; lab-, labha-, labhayehs ; là, Їй, lu-, lanu ; legitaka, lagi. 
де. r- > r- in cmpds, : 

raja, raj’, -таје, -rad-, etc. ; -raja- > -ràjya- ; -raji- < *-rüjiya- ; -rajins, 
-rej(e)na, -rdjna-, ete. ; raf, -rathi ; -ruk ; -ruvan, -ruvanht ; -rupu-. 
2d. 1- > Ll- in cmpds. : 

-lenat ; -le-; -Lak, -Lakat; -leyak; -lamb-; -ladu-, -laddan, -laduvan ; 
-lákkan. 
3. Sk. -r-. 

За. Intervooalio -r- survives in Modern Indian, e.g. TND. s.vv. сатти ; 
dharnu ; Бото. 

3b. Sinhalese too has preserved intervocalic -r-. 
-t-> --: 

terasa, tere, tera-, teraha ; Taladara-; Damarakita- ; bariya ; parumaka-, 
purumaka-, purumu-, etc. ; siri-, Sirikita-, Sarimekavana-, Saratarayaha, 
Ssrinakayi, [Siri]meka- ; Sonutara-, Sonutara(ha) ; Utara-, utur-, uturu- ; 
Budarakita- ; karanu, eto.; Arita-, Arite, Riti-; badakarika-, badakariya- ; 
atara- ; vaharata, vihara, viharahi, veher, veherat, vaherakahi, vaherataya, ete. ; 
pohatakara, pohatakarahs ; doraya-, dorska-, doraht, dorin, dor ; bera ; patisa- 
tariya-, patisatirtya-; (na)vaka(ri)yaha ; karanaka, karanayeht, karanayen ; 
karisehs, kiriya, eto. ; karana-, karana-; paharavaya ; nakara-, naru-, eto. ; 
paribujana, pari[bujanaka]; dariya, deruvand, etc.; catara-, satar, etc. ; 
сайті ; cara-; parivavata ; bikujarana, ädur-, àjara- ; kara, kûrd ; (avarana), 
(ava)raneha ; Nelaraytya-; art, ariya-; (pari)kara- ; makaraka- ; havajarana, 
havurud-, eto.; Parideva- ; dariyana ; daruya, daruvan, daru, eto. ; sara, sar- ; 
Kumaratasa- ; veherala, eto. ; kadaraha ; arana-; Mahadaragalaha ; para- ; 
väpara-, vdpdrayanat ; heran- ; атата, aram, Tisaram-, Mihindaram-, Puvaram- ; 
pura-, pur-; тат, ranat; pera-, pere-, eto. ; №т- ; piriven, pirivenat, etc. ; 
viyagurak ; Vadura ; vadärannan, vadäranuvan, vajaranuvan ; kir; kiri- < 
kstrin- ; sorun; suvar-; mahavar-; väriyan, väri; pürühdr, pdrdhara, etc. ; 
vard, varin ; sirt, siritat, striti; sakur, sakar ; isiri, Ser, isirdyen, іта) ; 
Piribo- ; sohovur-; gers; tird-; parapuren, parpuren ; maruva ; mehentar, 
mehensvarhs ; arükkan ; (pora)-; harvä; (dard); bahdr, bähän, (bahdra) ; 
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bar, bara- ; bard- ; Vsjuragu-, Viduragu- ; rak- ; arā, атау ; ariyay ; Mayura- ; 
aravay ; bera- ; varanan; pürdkmen ; vaturen; saturan; ariyū; Mirisi- ; 
тета ; kavari- ; puray, pura ; varad, varadat, earadak, varaj ; viri- < *püruva- 
cf. pürva- (however, it cannot be < pürva-, bec. -ro- > -v-); harnä ; balakarin ; 
banvar ; Pirit- ; siwur ; anatapirise-, anatapirisey- ; suran ; sakur- ; pavarana ; 
рёМий; itiri-; pirtkapi; muiiguru-; sarahu, sartumä ; piritds-; piri-; 
ambaranin ; nirind-; mpirihelä; panduru; uturat; vahare; hariyd-; 
giñgiriyak [$ 22, 1]; marumakane, etc. ; (utijrika; Grogya; anantarayen ; 
vicára ; (anadara)- ; girt-, giriya-, giriye, giriyà, ўїїї-. 

3c. Nevertheless a few words represent Sk. -r- as -l-, due to the influence of 
the Eastern Prakrits, which changed Sk. r to 1, e.g. kulun- (PLS.), kulunu- 
(PLS.—tenth century), MSgh. kulunu represents Sk. karund-. For -l- in this 
word, cf. AMg.Pk. kaluna- = Sk. karuna- “compassionate” [v. Pischel, 
PkG. $ 257]. 

За. In the following words, however, -r- appears as -l- but is written +, 
due perhaps to a confusion in writing of Sgh. -l- and Sgh. -l- [5 id., 4c]. I am not 
inclined to agree with Geiger who remarks: “In a few words we have to 
assume that -r- (through -l-) has changed to -l- " [v. SghG. § 75 (2). E.g. the 
tenth century diul, dtula-, dtulu-, atulà-, atulat, MSgh. àtul, ätula, represents 
a form *antira- [$ 10, 7d], cf. Sk. antara-. For -1-, cf. Mg.Pk. antala- = Sk: 
antara- [v. Pischel, РЕС. $ 256]. As against the above-quoted forms there exists 
also Sgh. atara-, cf. atara- (Mv. I; Tg.R) < antara-. dilind- (Р1.8.), MSgh. 
diliñdu represents Sk. daridra-. In this particular word -]- may be influenced by 
Pa. dalidda- (but Pa. | ?), beside Pa. dalidda- [v. PTS. PaD.], cf. Mg.Pk. dalidda- 
[v. Pischel, id.]. pirihela (PLS.) is the Ger. of pirihelanava, which if representing 
Sk. pariharat ?, is influenced by a Mg.Pk. form *palihaladi. pahal (An.Sk.), 
pahalavan (An.Sk.), cf. MSgh. vahal beside vahara “ assistance ”, of representing 
Sk. wpakära-? [v. also GES. s.v. vahara] is influenced by a Mg.Pk. form 
*uvagdla-. 

4. Sk. -l-. 

4a. Professor Turner remarks: ‘‘ Primitive Indian -r- has retained its pro- 
nunciation, but Primitive Indian -/- between vowels has become -l-, a change 
parallel with those of -n- to -n- and -m- vo -9-" [v. JRAS. Oct. 1921, 
“Gujarati Phonology,” $53]. According to Him, the area in which - > -}- 
corresponds to the area in which -n- > -n-, i.e. West and North-West groups ; 
but where this -n- has become -n- again as in the Central and Eastern groups, 
the -]- too seems to have become -l- again. In Oriya, however, the -[- > -l- 
has remained -/-. But in Sindhi, also in Eastern Hindi and Bihari, one finds 
-r- and not -l-, and this mtervocalic -r- seems to be a further modification of -]-. 

4b. Sinhalese has preserved intervocalic -l-, and -}- in Sinhalese representa 
the single intervocalic cerebral occlusives of Sanskrit [§ 36]. 

4o: , 

Taladara- ; kulaha, kula-, kulat, kulen; Botapalaha ; upala., opula- ; 

[sal(kala)-, siyal- ; tel, tela, telat; mula; miliya, milayat; Nsla-, nil; hala, 
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hal, halt, halat ; bayali-, bayaliht ; tila-; palaha-; vetayala-; pala, phala ; 
vahala; veherala, etc.; avul; kale; Salamevan-, Salameyvan-; laha-; 
Hila; b; tal, talan; таай; akusal; Kiliñg-; kusalayan ; kabali ; 
vel-, vela-, veld; ialä-; tala; balat, balatun, bälätun ; nimala-; tala < tala- 
“surface”; pugul; vimal-; valà-; viyavulak; gala; Kamalla]-; Ко, 
kolat, kolen ; madula, mañdulu, etc. ; (Sol); (dàh)-; Mañgul-; ula-, ulw-, 
ul-,olu- ; akala- ; (дира); kalayehi ; sale, sal; sulab-; dala- ; akulayak ; 
»üli-. 

4o. However, there are some instances where Sk. -l- is written -L-. 

(i) The writing -l- in the following words is presumably influenced by the 
-]- in the corresponding Pali words (but Pali } is obscure). In Pali itself, in 
some words only the -l- form is found, while in the others the -[- form is found 
beside the -/- form. 

E.g. Hel- (Rb.; Ip.), cf. Pa. Sthala- < Stmhala-; Реј (An.Sk.), cf. Pa. 
Рай- beside Pāli- < pals-, for 1 in Pa. [сЁ TND. s.v. ра];  valandanu 
(Mg. ; Bd.), vila(nda)nu (Bd.), (valanda)nu (Ng.), vajandu (Bd.), valandüvan 
(An.Sk.), cf. Pa. valafijéti beside valafijets [v. GSghG. § 75 (1)] < ava + 4/lafü-, 
lafjayats [GPLS. $66 (1)]; Kala- (B.P.Ins. V) “ Nom. prop." ?, cf. Pa. kala- 
beside käla- > kála-, for l in Pa. [сЁ TND. s.v. kalo]. 

(ii) In the following, the writing of Sk. -I- as -l- points to a confusion in 
writing of Већ. -l- (<-l-) and Sgh. -l- (< the single intervocalic cerebral 
occlusives of Sanskrit) ' 

E.g. kalaha (An.Sk.) > Sk.Pa. kalahka- “quarrel”; patul (An.Sk.) < 
Sk.Pa. pdda-tala-; jiya} (An.Sk.), (di)yal (Vg.S.Dp.) < jagat + sakala- 1, 
Pa. sakala- ; heli- (Mdg.) perh. < *svétalt- [v. also TND. s.v. seto]; Dapula- 
(Nt.; Kb.; VgS.Dp.), Dapuju- (Mdg.), Dàpu|]ju]- (Mdg.) < Pa. Dappula- ?. 
This confusion perhaps accounts for the writing ] in the instances where -r- — 
-l-, as shown above, in dtu], dslind-, pirihelä, pahal [$ id., 3d]. Again, the writing 
-l- for the expected --, in balayata (PLS.) if > *bhàtska- and. Ша (An.Sk.), 
sla (An.Sk.), Hanu (An.Sk.), ds(ye)min (PLS.) if < tdayats [8 36, 4d, 6b], is due 
to this confusion. All these instances occur in the tenth century. Lanerolle, 
in SghD. Vol. I, Pt. І, p. xxxix, remarks: “ Sinhalese had a settled system of 
spelling in respect of the four letters n, n, and 1, 1, right up to the end of the 
sixteenth century, when, owing to diverse circumstances, the tradition became 
interrupted. Thereafter, in the transcription of old texts аз well as in original 
writings the mode of spelling began to be confused. This confusion is seen in a 
large number of printed editions of old texts as well as in modern literature ”. 
But, as shown above, the confusion in the writing of -L and -]- had occurred in 
the tenth century. For the confusion between -n- and -n- [v. § 41; also cf. 
Introduction]. 

; 4d. Bk. l- > n- in näñgū (Kg. ; Blv.), nasiganu (Kg. ; Mdg.), пайда (PLS.), 

ningiya (К. 429) [tenth century] < Sk. langhayatt, Pa. langheti, Pk. lañghet, 
perhaps due to assimilation on account of the following nasal. As against these, 
l- is found in the fourth century in legitaka (Tg.R.) and in the tenth century in 
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liga (An.Sk. ; Vg.S.Dp. ; PLS.), la[ñgü] (Avg.). It is perhaps this assimilation 
we find in MSgh. nada “ filth” > Sk.Pa. landa- [v. GSghG. § 60 (2)]. As 
remarked by Geiger [v. id.]: “ In other words the change l- > n- belongs to 
Pre-Sinhalese time ”. 

E.g. nagal (or nagul) “ plough ”, of. Pk. nangala-, langala-, Pa. nangala-, 
Sk. langala-, langala- [v. Bloch, LLM. Index, s.v. nagar]; nagal (or nagul) 
* tail ”, cf. Pk. na&güla-, nangéla-, langüla-, langôla-, Pa. nangula-, langula-, 
Sk. làngüla- [v. TND. s.v. langur+; also Bloch, id. s.v. nàmgdà]; nalala 
* forehead ", cf. Pk. nalada-, niläda-, Pa. naldia-, lalata-, Sk laläta-, raràta-, 
nitala- [v. TND. s.v. nidhär ; also Bloch, id. s.v. па]. As pointed out by 
Bloch [v. LLM. § 170], these are cases of dissimilation. 
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A Glimpse of the Goa Archives? 
| By C. R. Boxer 


HIS article is primarily intended as a “follow-up” of two previous ones 

on the historical records of Portuguese India, thus “serving to remind 
historians of the importance of these documents. The articles to which I refer 
are “ A preliminary report on the historical records at Goa", by Surendra 
Nath Sen (88 pp., Calcutta, 1925, reprinted in his Studies in Indian History 
(1930)), and “ Portuguese India and its historical records", by the late 
J. LeRoy Christian (Htspante- American Historical Review, vol. xxv, pp. 140-151, 
February, 1945). These two articles are all that I have been able to find in 
English about the Goa archives, and they are complemented by the recently 
published “ Roteiro do Cartório Geral do Estado da India", by Panduranga 
Pissurlencar, reprinted from No. 309 of the Boletim Geral das Coléntas (Lisboa, 
1951). This fourteen-page summary catalogue of the Goa archives by their 
scholarly director advantageously replaces the ostensibly fuller “ Index 
alfabetico, chronologico e remissivo ", published serially by Tovar de 
Albuquerque in the Ortente Portuguez (first series, 1910—1918), which is so riddled 
with mistakes, and compiled with such lack of system, as to be worse than 
useless as a guide to the material in the archives. In so far as poasible, I have 
avoided repeating what is already recorded in the previous articles of Nath 
Sen and LeRoy Christian, confining myself to amplifying or correcting their 
' statements where necessary. I have also limited myself to describing the 
codices which I studied during my stay at Goa in September—October, 1961. 
As will be seen from a comparison of the codices described hereunder with 
those listed in Dr. Pissurlencar's Rotetro, I was/»nly able to study a relatively 
small proportion of the whole ; nor was a tho”.ugh examination of all of those 
which I did see possible in the month at my disposal. Since virtually everything 
dated. prior to 1600 which still exists in the archives has already been published 
by Cunha Rivara and others,? I confined my own investigations to the period 


1 I owe the fact that І was able to visit Goa in September and October, 1951, primarily to the 
munificence of Princeton University, having received the Benjamin D. Shreve Fellowship from 
that seat of sound learning in 1961. More than formal thanks are also due to H.E. Commandante 
M. Barmento Rodrigues, the Portuguese Overseas Minister, for his kindly interest and patronage ; 
to H.E. Commandante F. de Quintanilha e Mendonga Dias, the Governor-General of Portuguese 
India, whose fidalguia hospitality I enjoyed at боа; and to Dr. Panduranga Pissurlencar, the 
Director of the Cartório Geral do Estado da India, as the historical archive at Goa is officially 
(if somewhat inaptly) called. These three gentlemen most courteously facilitated my research in 
every way and I am profoundly indebted to them all. 

* B. H. Cunha Rivara, Archivo Portuguez Oriental (8 volumes, Nova Goa, 1857-1876). The 
Are. Port. Or. edited by Cunha Rivara should not be confused with the second series of the same 
title edited by A. B. de Braganga Pereira (11 volumes, Bastorá, 1936-1940). This latter makes 
extensive use of the records in the archives at Goa, particularly the series Livros das Mongées, 
Reis Vizinhos, and Regimentos e instrucçôes ; but the work has been compiled, edited, and printed 
so carelessly that ite numerous omissions, misreadings, and misprints render it in many ways 
more of a hindrance than а help. Cf. note 1, p. 324. 
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1600-1740, the later date being taken as marking the end of effective 
Portuguese power in India with the loss of the “ provincia do Norte" to the 
Maräthäs after the disastrous if hard-fought Bassein campaign of 1737-1739. 

My own interests being chiefly concerned with the Far East, I naturally 

concentrated on Macao and Timor; but I trust that I have noted sufficient 

material dealing with East Africa, the Persian Gulf, India, Ceylon, and Malacca, 

to show the variety and richness of this little-used archive. It may be added: 
that much of the material relating to India proper has been printed in the two 

series of the Archivo Portuguez Oriental, in the two series of O Oriente Portuguez, 

and in the Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama, as explained in the final note to 

this article. 

Before describing the documerts themselves it may be as well to state that 
they are carefully bound and kept in locked cabinets with glass doors reaching 
to the ceiling. Dr. Pissurlencar rightly boasts that not a fragment of paper has 
left the archives since he took charge in 1931; and although the scrupulous 
care with which he has collected, collated, and bound the documents has led 
to the binding and preservation of many fragments and of leaves which are 
quite illegible, this is a fault on the right side. The student may rest assured 
that nothing has been discarded on the grounds that it was wholly or partly 
unreadable. As regards facilities for the copying and reproduction of documents, 
these are now as follows. A microfilming machine has just (January, 1952) 
been installed at Goa. Padre Antonio da Silva Rego, of the Escola Superior 
Colonial, at Lisbon, who was at “toa for several months in 1951, brought a 
microfilming machine with him ani took many thousands of feet of microfilm, 
which presumably either are or will be available to students at the Arquivo 
Histórico Ultramarino (former Arquivo Histórico Colonial), at Lisbon. Local 
photographers’ charges for photography and photostats, as distinct from micro- 
films, at Goa are very high (15 rupees per page), but substantial reductions may 
be made for large orders. There are at present only two employees of the archive 
who are reliable palæographers, ani they are quite rightly not allowed to copy 
documents during the official opening hours (8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.), so the work 
of copying is necessarily slow. The charges vary between 12 tangas and 1 rupee 
per typed foolscap folio page. Plens for an expansion of the staff have been 
approved by the local government, but it will be some little time before the 
necessary personnel can be trained and utilized to the full. A list of the 
documents now being prepared for publication is appended to this article ; but 
although this list has been approved by the government the order of publication 
will not necessarily be the same. 

After this somewhat lengthy preamble I pass to a description of the codices 
which I had time to examine, citing the various collections by the titles and 
in the order in which they are listed in Dr. Pissurlencar’s “ Roteiro do Cartório 
Geral do Estado da India " of 1951. It will be seen that the title does not always 
quite accurately reflect the contents of the volume concerned. 
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1. Livros das Monções do Reino (1574-1914). .467 folio volumes 
I examined the first sixty-four volumes of this series (the largest single 
collection in the archives), which cover the period down to 1700 inclusive. This 
` collection originally comprised (or should-have done) the orders and dispatches 
received yearly at Gos from Lisbon in the monsoon of September-October, 
together with copies of the replies and reports sent from Goa to. Portugal in 
the homeward-bound Indiamen of the following December-March. LeRoy 
Christian states that the collection is “ essentially completè "', but there are, in 
fact, many gaps during the seventeenth century. On the other hand, there is 
also в good deal of duplication in some years. In some cases the queries of the 
home government are present, but not the answers of the authorities at Goa. 
In other instances the replies from Goa are present but not the original questions 
or orders from Lisbon. In some cases both sides of the correspondence are 
/ preserved, but are bound in different codices ; while in others marginal replies 
are written on the original dispatches from home. The preservation of so much 
of this correspondence, despite centuries of neglect and the ravages of insects 
and climate, is due to the fact that most of it was written in triplicate at least. 

Despite some unexpected deficiencies the collection on the whole is one of 
great interest and value. Apart from the direct correspondence between Goa 
and Lisbon it contains a great mass of “ relevant papers ” (os papeis que accuza), 
both originals and contemporary copies. It would be very useful to have 
a printed list of the contents of each volume fof comparison with the similar 
but smaller collection of.the same title in the Arquivo Nacional da Torre do 

b Tombo at Lisbon. Many documents are to be found in both collections, but 
I have the impression that the Goa collection is by far the richer of the two. 
I may add that many of the Goa volumes are provided with lists of contents— 
some contemporary, others nineteenth-century, and others with both—but 
these indices do not always agree with the present pagination or with each 

“other and should not be trusted as invariably ‘accurate. . The condition and 
legibility of the different volumes varies widely, the contents of some being 
as perfect as when they were written, while others are масе un a few кыр 
decipherable fragments. 

Vol. 1 (1574-1594) is identical with: Tomo I of the Ordens i series, 

q.v. below. Vol. 24 (1593-1595); Vol. 2B (1595-1601); Vol. ЗА (1585-1589) ; 
Vol. Зв (1589-1593) ; Vol. 4 (1595-1598) . The material i in all these volumes 
has been printed by J. H. Cunha Rivara in the first 0 ки Oriental 
(8 vols., Goa, 1857-1876). 

Vol. 5 (1595-1690): A curious jumble, containing miscellaneous EN 
mostly statements and certificates of services, and alvarás (decrees), of the 
years 1580-1602 and 1630-1650, together with correspondence with the viceroy 
of India in 1633, and with the governor of India in 1689-1690. 

Vol. бл (1604-1606); Vol.6B (1605); Vol.7 (1601-1603); Vol.8 
(1601-1602) ; Vols. 9-11 [bound in one vol.] (1604-1609) ; Vol. 12 (1613-1617). 
Much of the earlier material in these volumes has been printed in the frst 
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Archivo Portuguez Oriental, and in the Documentos Remettidos da India ou 
lavros das Monções (5 vols., Lisboa, 1880-1935). There is a gap in the Goa 
archives from 1609 to 1612, and another from 1618 to 1628; but these years 
are partly covered by Tomos I, П, and V of the Lisbon Documentos Remettudos 
series, and partly by Vol. 228 of the present MSS. 

Vol. 13А (1629-1630); Vol. 138 (1629-1630); Vol.14 (1630-1631); 
Vol. 15 (1631-1632) ; Vol. 16a (1632) ; Vol. 168 (1632); Vol. 17 (1632-1633) ; 
Vol.18 (1633);  Vol.19A (1633-1634);  Vol.19B (1634-1635); Vol. 190 
(1634-1635) ; Vol. 19D (1633-1635); Vol. 20 (1634). These thirteen volumes, 
averaging about three hundred leaves each, give a very full and detailed picture 
of the viceroyalty of Dom Miguel de Noronha, Conde de Linhares, especially 
when taken in conjunction with his diary for part of 1634-1635, first published 
at Lisbon in 1937. The great bulk (probably all) of his correspondence with 
the home government is preserved in these codices, and there are also many 
original related documents. Among these latter are: а list of the capital sent 
annually from Lisbon to Goa for the purchase of pepper in 1611-1626, with 
details of how it was expended (Vol. 13a, fis. 161-179) ; detailed list of all 
goods dispatched through the Goa customs-house for the three homeward- 
bound Indiamen of February, 1630 (Vol. 13s, #8. 392-419)1; intelligence 
reports from Surat (ibid., fis. 438-445); treaty with the Кайт King of 
Monomatapa in June, 1629 (ibid., fls. 458-459) ; translation of а letter of 
Hamada Yahioye, the Japanese buccaneer, on his kidnapping of Pieter Nuyts, 
the Dutch Governor of Formosa, in 1628 (Vol. 14, fls. 287); & very detailed 
inventory of prize-goods taken on board two Indian ships seized off Surat in 4 
April, 1630 (ibid., fis. 249-323); much correspondence with Macao over the 
Japan and Manila voyages (Vol. 19B, йв. 1008-1066, and fis. 1168-1182). The 
bulk of all this correspondence is in good condition save for Vols. 15-194, which 
have suffered in parts from damp, fading, and white ants. 

Vol. 214 (1640) and Vol. 218 (1640-1641) coincide with the last years of the ` 
union of the Portuguese with the Spanish Crown. There is а rather surprising 
and unexplained gap of & decade from the time when news of the accession of 
Dom Joao IV to the throne was received in India (September, 1641), part of 
which, however, can be filled from other sources, including the Assentos do 
Conselho de Estado described below. 

Vol. 224 (1652-1653). Scattered throughout this volume are a number of 
interesting documents concerning Mozambique, including an original letter of 
Dom Francisco de Lima, the governor of that colony, 23rd August, 1652 
(fis. 23-4). Fls. 164-175 comprise interesting papers on Macao, including 
original letters from the Senate and from the Captain-General, Jo&o de Sousa 


1 A very madequate summary of this lst 18 printed by Cunha Rivara, Chronssta de Tissuary, 
1 (Nova Goa, 1866), 156-8. . 

* C£. the version printed in the very rare Atazos del feliz sucesso de los casos espirituales y 
temporales en dyversas provincias de la India, conquastas, у navegaciones de los Portugueses por los 
años 1628 y 1629 (Lisboa, 1630), which is likewise based on this letter. 
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Pereira, dated 1651. Some of the documents cited in the preliminary list of 
contents as being in this volume are really in the next 

Vol, 228 (1620-1653), which documents very fully the first months of the 
viceroyalty of the Conde de Obidos, before his deposition by a popular revolt 
in Goa. Beginning with fl. 438 this volume jumps back to 1620, and on fl. 475 
jumps forward to 1646. 

Vol. 234 (1653-1654). This volume is particularly rich in original papers 
connected with the Luso-Dutch war in Ceylon, including some ciphered 
dispatches from Colombo. It also has a good deal of correspondence concerning 
the abortive negotiations with the English factors at Surat for an Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance against the Hollanders, including letters in Latin from 
Jeremy Pearce and Edward Blackman (April-October, 1653). There are also 
a lot of original papers concerning disputes with the Nestorian Christians of 
Malabar, and interesting reports from the Persian Gulf (fls. 357-8), and from 
Macassar (fs. 364—8). 

Vol. 24 (1615—1654). Apart from a few 5 documents 08560 1615 which 
are bound up at the end of this volume (and a stray document of 1720) the 
great bulk of the 400 leaves which this codex comprises are concerned with the 
years 1654-1655. Ceylon naturally figures most prominently, and on 
fis. 308-322 is the original correspondence with the Dutch chief (G. Pelgrom) 
and factors at Surat concerning the exchange and ransom of prisoners in 1654.1 
Fis. 331 ff. contain original letters by and relating to the Frenchman, François 
Flacourt (January, 1654). 

Vol. 25 (1654-1656). Ceylon still dominates the scene in this volume of over 
500 leaves, which contains a number of very interesting original letters of the 
Captain-General, Antonio de Sousa Coutinho, during the last siege of Colombo 
in 1655-1656. There are also some interesting papers concerning the Persian 
Gulf (fls. 15-18) and Macao (fis, 200-214 and 384—417), the latter of which 
include documents dealing with Indochina, Manila, and Macassar. At f. 483 
is a letter from the Kaffir King of Monomatapa announcing his conversion and 
baptism (20th August, 1652). 

Vol. 26a (1656-1658). The last days of the Portuguese in Ceylon and the 
efforts to fit out a high-seas fleet (armada de alto-bordo) under Luis de Mendoca 
Furtado are covered by the contents of this volume, whose preliminary leaves 
are in а very poor condition. 

Vol. 268 (1657-1660) contains inter alia some interesting correspondence 
with Macassar, including letters from local dignitaries with Muslim seals and 
signatures (fls. 368-372). Much of the correspondence dated 1659 is badly 
faded and partly or wholly illegible. This volume also contains a great deal 
about the unruly canons of Goa cathedral and the resultant broils between 
ecclesiastics, which caused great scandal at this period. There is no volume 
lettered 27. 


1 These and other Dutch (and English) documents in the Goa archives are accompanied by 
translations in Latin or in Portuguese. 
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Vol. 284 (1661-1663) contains a good deal of correspondence on the siege 
of Cochin and its epic defence by Inacio Sarmento de Carvalho (fs. 2, 51-62). 
Fls. 242-252 contain interesting letters and reporta from Francisco Vieira de 
Figueiredo, at Macassar. 

Vol. 288 (1662-1663). Despite the lettering on the spine this volume 
contains a lot of earlier papers, dated 1652—1655 relating to Diu and its 
misgovernment by Dom João Manuel, and the efforts of his successor, Inacio 
Sarmento de Carvalho, to repair the damage thus wrought to the local baneanes 
(vaniya) or Hindu traders (fls. 349-399, 421-6, 451-2). This correspondence 
includes original letters and petitions from these Gujarati merchants to the 
authorities at Goa. There is also a lot of material concerning the troubles with 
the cathedral chapter of Goa; and the debates of the viceroy and his council 
on whether to hand over Bombay to the English as stipulated i in the Anglo- 
Portuguese marriage treaty of 1661. 

Vols. 29 and 30 [in one volume] (1663-1666). Bornbay ; peace negotiations 
with the Dutch; efforts to fit out galleons ; toleration or otherwise of Hindu 
marriage ceremonies ; and conditions in Mozambique, comprise the principal 
matters dealt with in this volume. 

Vols. 31 and 32 (1664-1665). Contains interesting letters and reports from 
Francisco Vieira de Figueiredo, at Macassar * (fls. 9-17), concerning Timor and 
Solor, etc.; and from André Gomes, at Batavia (fis. 134-150); original 
letters in Dutch and Latin from Rykloff van Goens, on the coast of Malabar 
(8.108 ff.) ; original dispatches from the Captain-General, Manoel Tavares 
Bocarro, and the Senate at Macao (Яз. 152-7), apart from many documents 
concerning the final decision of the Viceroy and his council to surrender Bombay 
to the English. 

Vol. 33 (1666-1667). Royal letters of March, 1666, with the viceroy's 
answers of January, 1667. On fis. 20-1, João Nunes da Cunha, an ardent 
friend of the Jesuits, defends the Fathers from the attacks to which they were 
subjected because in many places (such as Chaul) the Crown had given them 
the exclusive right to administer all funds earmarked for local fortifications. 
The viceroy avers that the Jesuits should always be entrusted with this work, 
“ porque em todas as partes donde elles não correm com as administrações, são 
tantos е tâes os furtos que não se podem encareger e assy eu lhes fis restituir 
as mesmas administraçôes donde lhe estav&o tiradas, e os obrigey muito contra 
suas vontades a tornacem a padecer as calumnias e opprobrios que padeçem 
por não deixar ingulir aos ladrões dos capitães as pedras das mesmas fortalesas, 
assy que Vossa Magestade não admita aos padres escuza, nem ouça sobre este 
particular aos intereçados, que querem athé com a mão dos Padres roubar a 
Coroa e os Povos.” 


1Cf. my artiole “ Francisco Vieira de Figueiredo e os Portugueses em Macassar e Timor na 
época da Restauração (1640-1668) ", in the Boletm Ecleswashco da diocese de Macau, Ano 36, 
num. 434, pp. 727—741 (May, 1940), and the sources there quoted, the chief of which ıs the 
Dagh-Register gehouden tnt Casteel Batavia, Anno 1664, Batavia, 1803. 
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Vol. 34 (1668-1670). Royal letters of November-December, 1668, with the 
Governors’ answers of December, 1669—Sanuary, 1670. The Governors of India, 
Antonio de Mello de Castro and Manoel Corte-Real de Sampaio, were not so 
friendly to the Jesuits as their predecessor had been. In the course of corre- 
spondence with the Crown concerning the landed properties possessed by the 
Religious Orders in India they wrote, “ а mayor queixa neste particular he 
o muyto que possuem os Padres da Companhia de que Vossa Alteza por repetidas 
vezes foi informado е tem confirmaçäo com todas as clauzulas, ainda as 
extraordinarias a seu favor, por alvará passado em 8 de Fevereiro 1667, com 
о que se escusáo as listas das fazendas que estes Religiozos possuem.” Fls. 295 ff. 
contain some notices of the sack of Diu city by the Arabs of Muscat in December, 
1668, and of the fiasco of the relieving armada which was sent from Goa. 

Vol. 35 (1665-1669). Fls. 43-51 give an interesting account of the situation 
at Macao and of the embassy of Manuel de Saldanha in China. This volume also 
contains numerous documents relating to the belated surrender of Bombay to 
the English and reports from the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro [not to 
be confused with the later Governor of the same name cited above], on the 
behaviour of the Religious Orders and missionaries in India (Яв. 125 ff., 149 ff.). 

Vol. 36 (1670-1672). This volume is in poor condition, much of the first 
half being illegible. Fls. 28-9, complaints of Francisco Vieira de Figueiredo 
and others on the scandalous behaviour of the Dominican missionaries in 
Timor, Solor, and Flores. Similar complaints are scattered throughout these 
volumes during the whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, At 
fl. 257 is an interesting royal order dated 21st March, 1671, ordering the 
Viceroy to enforce previous royal decrees in favour of Christianity, but adding 
“ não consentireis que façäo nenhíüas conversões por força, senão voluntaria- 
mente, e menos que aos раев gentios se tomem seus filhos por força para os 
baptizarem, e só os filhos orf&os na forma que sempre houve nesse Estado ”. 
The viceroy, Luis de Mendoça Furtado, Conde de Lavradio, pointed out in 
his reply that this forcible conversion of Indian orphan children was one of the 
main reasons why so many Indians left Portuguese territory for English Bombay. 
A petition of the “ povo gentilico de Bagaim " to this effect, with the original 
signatures in Gujarati and Kanarese, is attached at fl. 259. The Viceroy also 
pointed. out that Dom Affonso Mendes, the Jesuit Patriarch of Ethiopia in 
1623-1656, had petitioned the Viceroy, Conde de Aveiras, to allow the Hindus 
of Diu to rebuild and repair their temples, since these Gujarati merchants had 
been so helpful to him when he was in Abyssinia. The full correspondence is 
printed in the Ortente Portugués (II Series), nos. 7-9, pp. 200—4 (1984—1995). 
Fils. 273-4, a. very curious petition of the moradores of Timor, Flores, and 
Solor (d. Larantuka, 1st September, 1677) with numerous autograph signatures, 
protesting against a reported proposal to send Jesuit missionaries to the Lesser 
Sunda islands, and stating that the inhabitants only wanted the Dominican 
friars, who were their spiritual fathers and who had converted their ancestors— 
* elles são os que ensinar&o а nossos antepassados e avos, e de presente ensinäo 
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a nossos filhos; com elles nos criamos ; пйо he rezäo que os largemos para 
tornarnos a outros, pois cumprem com as obrigações de seu officio com a 
satisfação que deuem ". Fis. 280-7, detailed complaints against Dom Alvaro 
de Silva, the Governor and Captain-General of Macao, in 1667-1670. 

Vol. 37 (1667-1673). Scattered throughout this volume are numerous 
references to Mozambique, including (fls. 72-3) a list of twenty-four artificers, 
stone-masons, smiths, etc., who had been sent from Portugal as part of a 
colonizing expedition to Zambesia. Fls. 132-6, decrees and dispatches con- 
cerning Macao and the organization of trading voyages to Manila and Timor. 
FL 232, the Viceroy sends the ex-Governor of India, Antonio de Mello de 
Castro, home in disgrace for making an unauthorized peace with the Arabs 
of Mecca. He adds that the lack of adequate pumshment for such offences 
“ ве tem originado tantas perdas, quantas se tem visto neste estado ; 
e Mocambique em perigo de se perder e Dio saqueado dos Arabios, sem por isso 
sair ninguem castigado pellas devaças que do сало se tiräo, antes servirem para 
sairem por ellas canonizados os culpados ” (Goa, 2nd January, 1673). 

Vol. 384 (1672-1673). Among the papers in this codex are reports sent 
from Portugal to Goa with news of the French victories in the early stages of 
our Third Dutch War (fs. 81-111). The Viceroy drily replied that whatever 
might happen in Europe, the French were vastly inferior to the Hollanders in 
Asia, and had already lost all their ships there. Fls. 128-132 contain interesting 
material on Solor and Timor. A good many documents concerning Mozambique 
and Zambesia are scattered throughout this volume. 

Vol. 388 (1673). Contains many papers relating to an ecclesiastical junta 
convened to discuss such perennial problems as whether Hindu orphans should 
be taken from their relatives and converted to Christianity and whether Hindu 
birth and marriage ceremonies should be permitted in Goa. It also contains 
duplicates of many documents in the previous two volumes. 

Vols. 39 and 40 [in one vol.] (1673-1676). F1. 113. The Viceroy reports that 
he is sending back to Lisbon for trial Fen&o Martins de Ponte, an ex-Governor 
of Timor, whose wealth would assure his acquittal if tried at Goa, where “sé nos 
pobres se executa a justiça " (25th January, 1675). Fls. 117-120, interesting 
papers on Macao. 

Vol. 41 (1676-1677). In poor condition, much being illegible due to fading. 
Fils. 13-19. Interesting reports on the hinterland of Portuguese Hast Africa 
entitled “ pera informação do que são os Rios, Terras, e Serras de Cafraria que 
possuem na Africa os vassallos de Sua Altesa”, including a letter of Don 
Andres de Vidas y Albarado, “© Administrador e Ensayador das Minas d'Ouro 
€ Prata" (Senna, 22nd July, 1633). References to Mombassa frequently ocour 
in this volume. 


1 One of the unexpected laounæ 1n the archives is the absence of the devagas or proceedings of 
the courts of inquiry which were held to determine the responsibility for the loss of Malacca 
(1641), Muscat (1650), Cochin (1663), and Mombassa (1729). There are references and allusions 
to them but the devagas themselves are missing. The originals were presumably sent to Portugal, 
but it is odd that no copies should have been preserved at Goa. 
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Vol. 42 (1675-1677). This codex has a lot of material on the Christianizing 
of Hindu orphan children (fis. 135-200) ; on the real or alleged designs of the 
Dutch in the Persian Gulf; and on disputes with the English at Bombay. The 
next volume in this series is lettered 

Vol. 44 and 45 (1677-1681). This volume has a good deal on the missionaries 
in China and the rights of the Portuguese padroado or Crown patronage 
(fis. 39-42, 69, 163-5, etc.) ; on the transplantation of pepper and cinnamon 
plants to Brazil! (йа. 68, 72, 76, 120-1); and lists of the colonists sent from 
Portugal to Zambesia in 1678 (fis. 135-8). 

Vol. 464 (1681-1682). Most of this volume is concerned with the state of 
affairs at Diu, and the shortcomings of captains of fortresses in connexion with 
an abortive proposal to make Diu the “ praca de armas do Estado da India ”. 
There is also a good deal of documentation on Hindu birth and marriage 
ceremonies at Goa and their contaminating influence on local Christians. The 
trade of Zambesia is also dealt with at some length. The pagination jumps from 
fl. 271 to Я. 406 for no apparent reason. At fl. 427 the Viceroy complains that : 
“ Não he outra а occupaçäo das Armadas que em roubar as embarcações dos 
Reis amigos com pretextos falços, nauegando todas com nossos cartazes, о que 
sobre nos tirar aquella estimaçäo que tanto conservamos е nos fizerão respeitados 
pello mundo, somos hoje de todo elle aborregidos.”’ 

Vol. 46B (1680-1682) contains a lot about Mozambique and Zambesia. 
Fls. 170—6 are concerned with the transplantation of cinnamon and pepper to 
Brazil. 

Vol. 47 (1681-1683), fls. 33-7. Duplicates of previous correspondence on 
the transplantation of spices to Brazil. Fls. 248-283, documents concerning the 
loss of the homeward-bound East-Indiaman Nossa Senhora de Ajuda, which had 
left Goa for Lisbon in 1674, very richly laden, and which was believed to have 
been taken in the Mozambique channel by English pirates who massacred all 
on board. This codex contains inter alia the minutes of the judicial examination 
of three English witnesses in the jail at Goa who were alleged to have belonged 
to the pirate ship. This allegation made a great sensation in Lisbon, and the 
reports of the English envoy and consul in the Portuguese capital on its reper- 
cussions can be found in the London Public Record Office, “ State Papers 
Portugal,” 89/15 (1682-1683). 

Vol. 48 (1683-1684). In poor condition. Much fading and traça. This 
volume has a lot about the Viceroy Conde de Alvor’s pet project of transferring 
the capital from Goa to Mormugäo.? 


1 For attempts to transplant spices from India to Brazil, cf. A. Sergio [ed.] Antologia. dos 
Economistas Portugueses, Século XVII (Lisboa, 1924), pp. 379-382; Documentos Historicos. 
Provisões, patentes, alvarás, cartas, 1648-1711, vol. xxxiii (Rio de Janeiro, 1936), pp. 387-390 ; 
Ibidem. Registo de Cartas Régias, 1683-1697, vol. lxxxni (1949), 103-109; Ibidem. Consultas 
do Conselho Uliramarino, 1673-1683, vol. їкххуї (1950), 235-237, 273—5. 

2 Most (if not all) of the papers relating to this proposal are printed ın Cunha Rivara’s well- 
documented series of articles, “ Tentativa de mudança da Cidade de Goa para Mormugão,” 
published serially in О Chronista de Tissuary, 15i (1866-1867). 
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Vol. 49 (1683-1685). Likewise in poor condition, much of the first half being 
illegible. Fls. 328-331. Two interesting letters from Caetano de Mello de 
Castro, Governor of Zambesia, dated Senna, 26th and 28th June, 1684. 

Vol. 50 (1685). Entirely devoted to claims for rewards юга services rendered 
in the East. Of biographical interest only. 

Vol. 514 (1684-1685). Fls. 8-22. Criticisms of the Conde de Alvor's project 
to move the capital to Mormug&o. Fl. 25, proposal to send eight families of 
Kanarese cultivators of pepper and cinnamon to Brazil. Fls. 219-306. Numerous 
original letters, papers, and reports concerning the embassy of Pero Vas de 
Siqueira from Macao to Siam in 1684-1686, including translations of corre- 
spondence with the Siamese authorities. 

Vol. 51B (1685-1686). Fls. 23-43. Orders and affidavits against the con- 
struction of any new churches, convents, or ecclesiastical buildings in Goa. 
Fis. 166-177. Original papers concerning Mombassa and operations against 
rebellious Sheiks at Patta (Pate) and other places on the East African coast. 

Vol. 52 (1686-1688). Fils. 277-283. More original documents concerning 
the operations around Mombassa and Patta. F1. 336-382, a very detailed and 
statistical “ Rellaçam do que rende a Sua Majestade em cada anno as praças 
e terras que tem na India, e dos pagamentos ordinarios e despezas assentadas 
nella ” (September, 1687). The codex also contains a great deal on the proposed 
transfer of the capital to Mormugio. 

Vol. 53 (1687-1689). In poor condition. Largely of administrative and 
ecclesiastica] interest (reorganization of the Vedor da Fazenda's duties and of 
the missions to the heathen) ; but on fl. 287-311, judicial inquiry on the loss of 
Patta to the Arabs of Muscat. Fls. 341-4, report on Macao, China, and Timor 
by Francisco Nogueira, dated Macao, 12th November, 1687. The Maräthäs 
likewise figure prominently in this and subsequent volumes. 

Vol. 54 (1689-1690). Royal letters of March, 1689, with replies from the 
Governor of India (Dom Rodrigo da Costa), of January, 1690. Fls. 151-178, 
interesting documents on the mission of the Portuguese Jesuits in China and 
their rivalry with the French Jesuits at Peking. 

Vol. 554 (1690-1691). Royal letters of January-March, 1690, with the 
Governor's replies of January, 1691. 

Vol. 558 (1690-1691). Continuation of the foregoing volume. Fls. 265-295, 
documents concerning Solor and Timor, * e vão os papeis que acuza.” 
Fls. 348-359, transplantation of spices to Brazil Fls. 440-7 and 549—552, 
narratives of the Siamese palace revolution of 1688, death of Constantine 
Phaulkon and expulsion of the French from Siam. This volume is also well 
documented on the controversy between the Portuguese missionaries of the 

1 These papers and others on Siam, listed ın Vol. 55B below, give additional details and 
another viewpoint when compared with the French and ÆEnghsh versions utihzed by 
E. W. Hutchinson, Adventurers ул Siam vn the seventeenth century (London, 1940), and J Drans & 
Н. Bernard, S.J., Mémoire du Père de Bèze sur la те de Constance Phaulkon, premier ministre du 


Ror de Siam, Phra Narai, et sa triste fin suivi de lettres ei de documents d'archives de Constance 
Phaulkon (Tokyo, 1947). 
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Padroado and the French and Italian missionaries of the. Propaganda. It 
likewise has а good deal of material on Zambesia, Mozambique, and Mombassa, 
including (fl. 51) а “ carta em sifra que não se sabe o que conthem por não 
achar a chave della ”. 

Vol. 56 (1690-1691). Fls. 87-93, concerning the congrua of the Bishop of 
Macao, Dom João do Casal. Fls. 146-156, ' Sobre se ordenar a Cidade de 
Macao para n&o deixar passar missionarios que n&o vierem por Portugal sendo 
estrangeiros, е vão os papeis que accuza." 

Vol. 57 (1691—1693). Contents similar to those of the preceding two volumes, 
being largely concerned with the Padroado and the missions. 

Vol. 58 (1693-1694). Fls. 177-198, 370. Interesting papers on Timor and 
Solor, and the death of Antonio Hornay. 

Vol. 59 (1694-1699). Largely concerned with missionary controversies and 
the war with the Arabs of Oman. Fls. 115-122, curious papers on Macao and 
its moradores. | 

Vol. 60 (1696-1697). Deals mainly with the disputes between the 
missionaries of the Padroado and the Propaganda, and the war with the Arabs 
of Oman. Fils. 218-221, interesting reports on Macao and Timor. 

Vol. 61 (1696-1698). Fls. 74-5 and 116-121 contain interesting details of 
the government of Timor and Solor by Antonio da Mesquita Pimentel. He fell 
foul of the Dominicans, with whose order he had previously had trouble in 
Macao when governor of that colony. 

Vol. 62 (1697-1698). In poor condition, with much of it illegible. Contains 
a good deal on the abortive efforts of the Crown to organize a Portuguese East- 
India Company on the Dutch, French, or English model. 

Vol. 63 (1698-1699). Deals largely with the abortive “Companhia do 
Comercio" and with East Africa (expeditions for Mombassa). The list of 
contents mentions an item, “ sobre n&o sejäo expulsos deste Estado os gentios 
que nelle rezidem como reprezentäo os Inquizidores e que sobre о seu culto se 
observem as ordens," but it is wanting in the body of the codex, where the 
pagination jumps from fl. 199 to fl. 239. Fls. 300-7 comprise a very interesting 
series of original papers and reporta on Timor and Flores, mainly concerned with 
the expulsion of Antonio da Mesquita Pimentel. Fls. 418-451, “ Sobre se haver 
de abrir comercio do Brasil para Moçambique e papeis que acuza.” 

Vol. 64 (1700). Condition very poor; much bad fading. Fl. 189, Royal 
letter dated 22nd March, 1700, on the importance of the viceroy finding some 
means of paying the stipends of the Italian bishops of Peking and Nanking, as 
otherwise the Propaganda will use the non-payment of these stipends as an 
excuse to intensify its attacks on the rights and claims’ of the Padroado— 
“ será de grande argumento a Propaganda ter a noticia de que se lhes falta com 
as congruas, porque faré argumento ou da pouca atençäo que se tem com оз 
Bispos nesse Estado, ou da impossibiladade que nelle ha para poderem sustentar 
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os Prelados".* Fls. 160-173, papers concerning the proposal to allow free 
trade between India and Brazil, including copies of letters of the Governor- 
General at Bahia. 


2. Livros das mercés gerais (1617-1883). 59 volumes 


The first sixteen volumes of this collection were examined but many of 
them were in very poor condition, with a great part of their contents wholly 
illegible owing to damp, worming, and fading. Most of them have an index of 
sorts, but it is usually fragmentary and incomplete. The documents are 
records of awards, honours, local titles, and grants of lands in return for services 
rendered to the Crown and, where legible, are useful in tracing biographical 
data. Volumes are either quarto or else small folio size. 

Vol. 1 (1612-1830). Although lettered in this way most grants are of the 
years 1640, 1693, 1695, and 1714. 

Vol. 14 (1607-1611). Is in very bad condition and very badly written. 

Vol. 2 (1617-1622). Index illegible. Text in fair condition but entries very 
brief. 

Vol. 24 (1617). No index and text in very bad condition. 

Vol. 3 (1624-1714). What few documents are legible mostly date from the 
years 1624—1625 and 1667-1670. 

Vol. 4 (1626-1629). In pretty good condition and with a serviceable index. 

Vol. 5 (1640—1642). In reasonably good condition but lacks an index. 

Vol. 6 (1652-1655). Fair condition but only A-B of index. 

Vol. 7 (1652-1719). Badly wormed. Save for one stray document of 1652 
the rest of this bulky volume relates to 1714-1719. | | 

Vol. 8 (1655-1662); Vol. 9 (1663-1670); Vol. 10 (1671-1677) are all in 
poor condition and only partly legible. 

Vol. 11 (1675-1677) ; Vol. 12 (1678-1681); Vol. 13 (1681-1687) ; Vol. 14 
(1681-1690) ; Vol. 15 (1687-1690) ; Vol. 16 (1683-1692) are all in pretty fair 
condition. И 


3. Cartas, Patentes в Alvards (1596-1884). 268 volumes 


This collection, as indicated by its title, is for the most part a record of posts, 
ranks, honours, and employments conferred on different individuals in return 
for services to the Crown. As may be seen from the following list, however, a 
number of other (and more interesting) documents have got mixed up with this 
collection and been bound with it. As with the former collection, many of the 
codices are partly illegible; and the indices are often partial or fragmentary 
where they are not wanting altogether. Sizes of volumes vary from large folio 
to small quarto. 

Vol. 1 (1596-1601). Poor condition. 

Vol. 2 (1611). In better condition but written in a very poor hand. 


1 The Crown’s forebodings were correct and this 18 exactly what did happen. Cf. A. van den 
Wyngsert, O.F.M., “ Le Patronat Portugais et Mgr. Bernardin Della Chiesa,” in Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, xxxv (1942), faso. i-i. 
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Vol. 3 (1613-1614). Contains interesting alvarás (decrees) concerning 
Ormuz, Malacca, and Macao. 

Vol. 4 (1616). Contains an interesting petition of Diogo do Couto, the 
original State Archivist at Goa (Guarda-mér da Torre do Tombo do Estado da 
India), dated September, 1616, stating that he is “ muito mal e regee que com 
esta luna se và ”, and asking for his post to be given after his death to Domingos 
de Castilho, who had married his adopted daughter.! 

Vol. 5 (1617-1622). Poor condition. Index fragmentary. 

Vol. 6 (1620-1621). Good condition. Indexed. 

Vol. 7 (1620-1621). Large folio volume. Good condition. No index. 

Vol. 8 (1622). Small volume. Poor condition. No index. 

Vol. 9 (1629-1630). Good condition save for preliminary pages. No index. 

Vol. 10 (1630) and Vol. 11 (1630-1631). Good condition on the whole. 

Vol. 12 (1631-1632) and Vol. 13 (1632). Very bad condition and legible only 
in scraps. : 

Vol. 14 (1633). No index but in good condition. 

Vol. 15 (1633-1635). Poor condition. Contains material on East Africa. 

Vol. 16 (1635-1636). Fair condition. 

Vol. 17 (1636-1637) ; Vol. 18 (1637-1644) ; Vol. 19 (1639-1641) are all in 
poor condition, with either no or else fragmentary indices. 

Vol. 20 (1639-1652). Bad fading, but where legible much more interesting 
than the previous codices. This volume is really the copy-book of all letters 
and dispatches exchanged between the viceregal government at Goa and the 
Captain-General and Senate of Macao from 1639 to 1652. As such it covers one 
of the most important decades in the colony's history, including the loss of the 
Japan trade, the break with Spain and Manila, and the conquest of China by 
the Manchu Tartars. It contains 180 folio pages, but unfortunately some of 
these are quite illegible and others legible only in part. 

Vol. 21 [I have no record of this codex]. 

Vol. 22 (1643) ; Vol. 23 (1643-1644) ; Vol. 24 (1643-1644) ; Vol. 25 (1646) ; 
Vol. 26 (1646-1647); Vol. 27 (1647); Vol. 28 (1647-1655); Vol. 29 
(1648-1659) ; Vol. 30 (1648-1667) ; Vol. 31 (1648-1683) ; Vol. 32 (1649-1650) 
are all in bad condition, particularly Vols. 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, and 32, which 
are virtually illegible. 

Vol. 33 (1650) is in fairly good condition, at least by comparison with 
foregoing. 

Vol. 34 (1650-1651) is in good condition but has no index. 

Vol. 35 (1650-1652) ; Vol. 36 (1655-1656) are both in very bad condition. 

Vol. 37 (1656-1657) ; Vol. 38 (1657); Vol. 39 (1657-1658) are all in fair 
condition but have no proper indices. 


1 His request was granted, as can be seen from the alvard appointing Domingos de Castilho 
which is transcribed with Couto’s petition. Cf. also the letter of the Viceroy, D. Jeronimo de 
Azevedo, to the Crown, Goa, 80th December, 1616, printed in J. M. Carmo Nazareth’s article, 
“ A Torre do Tombo da India e seus guardas-méres ” (О Orvente Portuguez, v, 127-133, Nova Goa, 
1908). 
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Vol. 40 (1657-1661) is misplaced here, being really the “ Livro de registo 
das cartas dos governadores da India ” for those years. Legible on the whole. 

Vol. 41 (1658-1659) ; Vol. 42 (1659-1660) ; Vol. 43 (1661-1662) ; Vol. 44 
(1662-1681) ; Vol. 45 (1663-1664); and Vol. 46 (1667) are mostly in fair 
condition but with defective indices or none at all. I had no time to examine 
more than the first forty-six volumes in this collection, but with the exception 
of the misplaced vols. 20 and 40, their contents are rather disappointing, due 
to their poor condition and legibility. 


4. Cartas, patentes, provisões, alvarás, etc. (1531 [sic}-1836). 59 volumes 


Only the first six volumes of this series were examined as the remaining 
fifty-three relate to the nineteenth century. The collection is uninteresting and 
mainly a record of payments. 

Vol. 1 (1605-1611); Vol. 2 (1703-1705); Vol.3 (1712-1721); Vol. 4 
(1723-1727) ; Vol. 5 (1753-1754) ; Vol. 6 (1799-1800). All these volumes are 
in good condition on the whole. It will be seen that the years 1612-1702, 
1706-1711, 1722, 1728-1752, and 1755-1798 are wanting. 


5. Provisôes dos Visoreis (1602-1621). 3 volumes 


À small but very varied collection of documents relating to trade and 
navigation, with (in the case of Vol. 3) grants to individual fidalgos. The bulk 
of the documents cover the years 1599-1609, and 1621. The pagination is very 
erratic. 

Vol. 1 (1602-1609). In poor condition but includes original documents 
concerning the illegal voyage of Don Rodrigo de Cordova from China (Macao) 
to Peru ; certificates of seaworthiness of the homeward-bound carrack São João 
(November, 1600) ; instructions for the Vedor da Fazenda, João Rodriguez de 
Torres, on his visit of inspection to the North (January, 1601); smuggling in 
Ormuz and Muscat; petition and protest of the merchants of Chaul; pepper 
from Malacca; regulations for lading homeward-bound East-Indiamen ; 
customs-houses in Diu and Pegu ; list of rents farmed out in the islands of Goa, 
Choräo, and Divar, together with other items, all of economic interest. A few 
of the documents are dated 1612. 

Vol. 2 (1606-1609). In worse condition than Vol. 1. Mainly concerned with 
lading of homeward-bound Indiamen and with custom-house regulations in 
Barçelor and Ormuz. It has a few documents dated 1602. 

Vol. 3 (1621). Much more legible than the other two volumes. Includes 
papers on the Japan voyages of Jeronimo Macedo de Carvalho and Lopo 
Sarmento de Carvalho; but the bulk of this codex is concerned with merges 
(grants) to individual fidalgos, and it is of less interest than the first two. 


6. Registo dos alvarás e cartas régias (1610-1645). 1 volume 


This volume is in good condition though some of the documents are written 
in very difficult notarial hands. It is particularly rich for the period 1610-1630 
and chiefly of interest to the economic historian. It contains, inter alta, nominal 
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rolls of seamen ; salary-lists of viceroys and captains ; regulations for the size 
of India carracks ; privileges of captain-majors of Indiamen ; documents on 
‘pepper and saltpetre; Joao Serräo da Cunha and his Japan Voyage of 1614 ; 
the Duke of Bragança and his quota of duty-free spices; “ alvará por que ha 
por bem de franquear ө deixar livre a todos em geral о comercio e navegaçäo 
destas partes da India ” (Lisboa, 12th December, 1642), etc. 


7. Livros das Cartas в ordens [е portarias] (1609-1865). 130 volumes 


_ I examined the first twenty-six volumes of this collection, covering the 
years 1609-1740. Many of them are in bad condition and legible only in parts. 
The material which they contain, however, is very varied, rich and detailed, 
particularly for administrative history. 

Vol. 1 (1609-1706). A late eighteenth-century copy. The period covered is 
really 1607-1620 and 1705-1706. The most interesting portions of this codex 
are those concerned with Timor and Solor, particularly fis. 102-210, which 
deal at great length with Antonio Coelho Guerreiro and his governorship of 
Timor in 1702-1705.1 

Vol. 2 (1653-1656). In very bad condition and only partly legible. 

Vol. 3 (1653-1658). This is really a lóvro-coptador with copies of the viceroy’s 
letters to Cochin, the Christians of S&o Thomé, the Samorin of Calicut, and other 
places on the Malabar coast. Unfortunately much of it is illegible and the 
remainder very hard to read. 1 

Vol. 4 (1666-1668). Also in very bad condition. It includes a lengthy but 
fragmentary list of rendas and properties in the island of Bombay, 1668. 

Vol. 5 (1686-1691). Also in very bad condition and illegible in many places. 

Vol. 6 (1698-1723). In good condition. This is really a letter-book of vice- 
regal correspondence with East Africa and is of great value. It includes 
interesting accounts of Zambesia (1698)-and letters for the Queen of Zanzibar, 
Arab Sheiks, and so forth. It consists of 138 leaves. 

Vol. 7 (1699-1703). Really the letter-book of viceregal correspondence with 
the local authorities at Goa (Senate; the '' Generals " of Salcete and Bardez, 
etc.) and includes copies of edicts promulgated for local consumption. 

Vol. 8 (1704-1706). As above and including dispatches for commanders of 
the coastal convoys to Kanara, Bassein, etc. In very poor condition. 

Vol. 9 (1706-1709). As above but in even worse condition. Bulk illegible. 

Vol. 10 (1709-1712). The legible part of this volume mostly contains corre- 
spondence with João da Silva Carquejo, the governor of Anjediva island. 

Vol. 11 (1715-1717) and Vol. 12 (1717-1719) mainly consist of corre- 
spondence with the Governor of Anjediva. Nothing for the year 1720. 

Vol. 13 (1721-1722). Contents arè more varied than in the previous three 


1 From these papers it is olear that my suggestion that Antonio Coelho Guerreiro went from 
Batavia to Goa as a passenger (incognito) in Alexander Hamilton’s ship (Fidalgos in the Far East, 
1550-1770, Hague, 1948, pp. 187-8) is unfounded. He went in a Dutch ship from Batavia to 
Cochin, where he trans-shrpped in a smaller vessel for Goa (fl. 109 of this MS.). 
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volumes, as correspondence with Chaul, Bombay, Kanhoji Angria, the Maratha 
chiefs, and the Portuguese provincial authorities in the north 

Vol. 14 (1722-1724). Particularly detailed record of viceregal correspondence 
with local civil and ecclesiastical authorities at Goa. 

Vol. 15 (1724-1726) ; Vol. 16 (1726-1727) are in poor condition and there 
is no volume for the years 1728-1730. 

Vol. 17 (1731-1732) is mainly illegible but contains stray documents of 1748. 

Vol. 18 (1733-1734) and Vol. 19 (1734-1735) are mainly concerned with 
local Goa correspondence. Both are in good condition. 

Vol. 20 (1736-1737). Correspondence with the junta de comercto de 
Mozambique figures prominently in this volume. 

Vol. 21 (1735-1746) is more varied in contents but mainly concerned with 
Mangalor and the Kanara coast. 

Vol. 22 (1737). Local (Goa) correspondence; but the contents reflect the 
repercussions of the Maratha war in the Province of the North, as do Vol. 23 
(1737-1738); Vol. 24 (1738-1739); Vol. 25 (1739) ; and Vol. 26 (1739-1740). 
Many of these documents are printed in Arg. Port. Or. (1940), Tomo I, vol. iii, 
pt. v. I had no time to examine the rest of this collection but was assured that 
it was complete for the remainder of the eighteenth century. It will be seen 
from the above that the years 1620-1652, 1659-1665, 1669-1685, 1692-1697 ' 
are missing from the volumes covering the seventeenth century. 


8. Livros de regimentos е instrucçôes (1564-1869). 25 volumes 


The first thirteen volumes of this collection, covering the period down to 
1745, were examined. Here again, the condition of many of the volumes is poor, 
but some of the instructions and orders recorded herein are likewise available 
in other collections, such as the Segredos and the Lavros das Monções. Mostly 
folio volumes in size. 

Vol. 1 (1564-1631). The sixteenth-century material in this volume has been 
printed by Dr. Pissurlencar, Regimentos das Fortalezas da India. Estudo e 
Notas (Goa, 1951). 

Vol. 2 (1596-1640). Despite the dating on the title it contains documents 
dated 1643, 1666, etc. Most of the entries are very brief and the bulk of the 
codex is badly faded. 

Vol. 3 (1636-1640). Contains a great number of interesting orders and 
instructions for captains of fleets and ships, governors, and other officials pro- 
ceeding to Ceylon, Malacca, Macao, the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and 
elsewhere. Pagination is confusing. 

Vol. 4 (1640-1646). Contains similar material to the preceding. 

Vol. 5 (1647-1657). Especially rich in material on Macao. 

Vol. 6 (1657-1666). Preliminary leaves comprise original documents con- 
cerning the Captain-General Luis de Mendoga Furtado and his Armada de 


1 The Province of the North was the name given by the Portuguese to their possessions along 
the west coast of India from Diu to Bassein. 
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alto-bordo (December, 1657—March, 1658). There is also a good deal concerning 
the campaigns against the Dutch in Malabar, 1659-1663. There is a gap in this 
series from 1667 to 1683, inclusive. 

Vol. 7 (1684-1710). The original title of this codex was “ livro de segredo ”’. 
(Cf. next item, nr: 9 tnfra.) It is mainly concerned with the orders given to 
captains of homeward-bound Indiamen during this period ; but the last leaves 
contain the etas de successäo of the government of Timor in 1709-1710. 

Vol. 8 (1696-1704). Includes instructions for commanders of the fleets 
operating in the Persian Gulf; the ambassador, Gregorio Pereira Fidalgo, in 
Persia; reinforcements for Mombassa ; orders for Governors of Mozambique, 
Zambesia, Macao, and Timor. 

Vol. 9 (1704-1717). Includes all the orders and instructions given to the 
capitao-de-mar-e-querra of the frigate which was sent yearly from Goa to Macao 
during this period. It also covers naval expeditions to the, Persian Gulf, 
Malabar coast, and Timor. 

Vol. 10 (1711-1738). Contents similar to previous volume but its condition 
is so bad that no document is legible in its entirety." ` 

Vol. 11 (1711-1727) is especially valuable for Macao and Timor. 

Vol. 12 (1727-1737) contains the orders and instructions for the com- 
manders of the armada which retook Mombassa in 1727, and for the governors 
of Mombassa and Patta during the ephemeral Portuguese reconquest of the 
East African littoral in 1728-1729. 

Vol. 13 (1737-1745) covers the Bassein campaign and war with the Marathas. 


9. Livros da correspondencia secreta (segredos) (1635-1713). 2 volumes 


Vol. 1 (1635-1647). Large folio. In good condition. This codex contains 
chiefly orders and instructions given to the commanders and pilots of homeward- 
bound East-Indiamen, as also of ships bound for Malacca, Macao, and elsewhere.! 
Some of the ships were freighted from the English at Surat. There are also some 
papers concerned with the Portuguese embassy to Japan in 1647, including 
those already published in my The Embassy of Captain Gonçalo de Stqueira de 
Souza to Japan in 1644-1647 (Macao, 1938). Most of the documents in this 
volume are contemporary copies, but among the originals is one, “ Instrucçäo 
Secreta de que ha de uzar Gomes Freire de Andrade, capitão do gale&o São 
Francisco Xavier na volta que nelle ha de fazer de Machao " [by the straits of 
Bali], dated February, 1642. Among the signatories to this document is an 
English pilot (? Richard Adams)? Another interesting item is the 
* Interrogatorias sobre a perda da fortaleza de Malaca que os Olandezes 
tomarão a 14 de Janeiro de 1640 ", dated 21st July, 1642; but unfortunately 

1 LeRoy Christian’s description of these two codices as “ a record in two volumes of Portugal's 
secret negotiations with the Kings of Ceylon during the period 1635-1715 ”, is most misleading. 
3 For proposals to avoid the Dutch blockade of the straita of Singapore by using the Bali 


straits and alternative passages, cf. L. Bourdon, “ António Fialho Ferreira et le projet de liaison 
Macao-Lisbonne en droiture (1640-1645),” an article reprinted from some unspecified Portuguese 


magazine (Lisboa, 1951). 
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the resultant devaça or judicial inquiry into the fall of Malacca is not present 
here or elsewhere. There is a gap of over sixty years between the contents of this 
volume and the next, which is 

Vol. 2 (1711-1715). This contains much viceregal correspondence with the 
Captain-General and senior officers in the Province of the North. It has a great 
deal of material on the naval war with the Arabs of Muscat in the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean, but nothing connected with voyages to Macao and Timor. 


10. Livros da Consulta (1614-1742), 12 volumes 3 


These are records of the services of Portuguese fidalgos and soldiers in Asia 
who were claiming grants or rewards from the home government. The collection 
is not, of course, complete, but gives valueble biographical details of those 
concerned. Several volumes are badly wormed. 

Vol. 1 (1614-1649). Very badly wormed and legible only in parts. One of 
the most interesting (and legible) certificates relates the services of Antonio 
Bocarro, the famous chronicler and compiler of the Livro do Estado da India 
Oriental (1635). This confirms that he was a brother of the celebrated 
physician Manoel Bocarro Francez, but shows that he was born at Lisbon (and 
not at Abrantes as hitherto supposed) and that he came out to India in 1615 
and not in 1622. It further proves that he served for thirteen years as a soldier 
in the fleets and garrisons along the west coast of India before being given a 
secretarial position by the Viceroy, Conde de Linhares. 

Vol. 2 (1629-1679).. This volume has a gap from 1642 to 1677 but it has 
several documents concerning the attempt to settle white colonists in Zambesia 
in this latter year. ` 

Vol. 3 (1652-1618) [sic]. Apart from certificates of services this volume also 
contains a large number of cartazes or passports issued to shipping belonging to 
Indian princes for the years 1618-1621. These should logically be bound with 
the collection entitled Livros dos cartazes, which comprise six volumes covering “>: 
the years 1704-1817 but which I had no time to examine, This volume algo 
includes material of the sixteen-eighties. . 

.Vol.4 (1663-1666), Vol.5 (1666-1680), Vol.6 (1673-1674), and Vol. 7 
(1688) require no special comment. There.is а gap till 1700 and then come 
Vol.8 (1701), Vol.9 (1717-1723), Vol. 10 (1724-1732), Vol. 11 (1736), and 
Vol. 12 (1742), all of which are indexed. 


11. Petições despada Fachados no Conselho zenda (1682-1808). 24 volumes 


I examined cursorily the first six volumes of this series, which go down to 
the year 1717. They are of great importance for the economic history of 
Portuguese Asia. The contents include petitions by religious orders con- 
cerning their dues, pensions, and hospitals; details of passages and accom- 
modation on homeward-bound Indiamen ; , petitions of Indian merchants ; 

1] may add that in the Arquivo Histórico Ultramarino at Lisbon (codex no. 445, fl. 116) is 


a petition by Bocarro’s widow, Isabel Vieira, dated 17th September, 1649, whioh proves that he 
was dead before that date. 
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records of payments of all kinds ; the assentos or resolutions of the Conselho da 
Fazenda at Goa. 

Vol. 14 (1682-1684); Vol. 1B (1684-1686); Vol. 2 (1686-1691) ; 3 
(1706-1708) ; Vol. 4 (1708-1710) ; Vol. 5 (1715-1717). 


12. Livros de certidões (1602-1877). 7 volumes 


This series is in very bad condition due to extensive worming, fading, and 
damp. Many of the documents are quite illegible. 

Vol. 1 (1602-1628). Mainly dealing with questions of landed property. 

Vol. 2 (1640—1644). Mostly concerned with certificates of service of fidalgos 
and soldiers who had come out to India in 1619 and 1624. 

Vol. 3 (1646). Mostly illegible, but what remains is interesting. 

Vol. 4 (1672-1694) ; Vol. 5 (1733-1768) ; Vol. 6 (1766-1800) ; and Vol. 7 
(1857-1877) are in poor condition. 

The years 1629-1639, 1645, 1647-1671, 1695-1732, 1801-1857 are missing. 


13. Livros da correspondencia de Chaul (1663-1740).1 2 volumes 


Vol. 1 (1663-1672). The first fifteen leaves consist of illegible fragments and 
the remainder of this volume is in very poor condition. 

Vol. 2 (1734-1740). Covers the viceroyalty of the Conde de Sandomil and 
closes with the viceroy’s orders for the evacuation and abandonment of Chaul 
to the English and Maräthäs in December, 1740. The years 1673-1733 are 
missing. Some of the correspondence in the second volume is printed in 
Arquivo Port. Or. (second series), Tomo I, vol. iii, pts. iv and v (1940). 


14. Livros da correspondencia de Bagaim (1639-1739). T volumes 


Vol. 1 (1639-1660). In bad condition. There is a gap from 1646 to 1652 
and the bulk of the documents for the years 1652-1660 are completely illegible. 

Vol. 2 (1678-1681), Likewise in very poor condition due to fading, damp, 
and worming. 

Vol. 3 (1699-1706). The documents for 1699 are in fragments only, but those 
for 1700-1706 are mostly legible. 

Vol. 4 (1693-1698) ; Vol. 5 (1727-1732); Vol. 6 (1735-1737) are all in 
pretty poor condition from damp, fading, and worming. 

Vol, 7 (1737-1739) is in good condition and contains a lot of interesting 
letters and dispatches on the Maratha war. Many of these letters have been 
printed in extract by Dr. Pissurlencar in his articles ‘‘ Portugueses e Maratas’’, 
published serially in the Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama (Nova Goa, 
1926-1934), and by Braganca Pereira in the Arg. Port. Or. (2nd series), Tomo I, 
vol, iii, pts. iv and v (1940). 

1 LeRoy Christian’s account of Chaul (НАНЕ, xxv, 146), which is evidently taken from 
Murray's Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma, and Ceylon (ed. 1938), confuses Upper with 
Lower Chaul. Far from “ not a trace remains of the once famous city " there are substantial 


ruins to be seen of ** Chaul de baixo ". “ Chaul de cima ” was a purely Indian city never possessed 
by the Portuguese. 
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15. Livros da breton de Macao [e de Timor e da Canard] (1677-1861). 
99 volumes 

This is one of the richest and most important collections in the archives at 
Goa, but I only had time to examine the first ten volumes. 

Vol. 1 (1677-1681). Contains copies of viceregal correspondence with Macao, 
Kanara, Siam, Lesser Sunda Islands (Flores, Solor, Timor), and Manila. Iti is 
wrongly lettered on the spine 1677-1781. In pretty good condition. 

Vol, 2 (1682). Despite the lettering on the spine this volume contains 
transcripts of many documents of the sixteen-fifties and sixteen-nineties. It also 
includes correspondence with the Portuguese padres of Peking. In pretty 
good condition. 

Vol. 3 (1704-1708). In very bad condition, only a few indecipherable 
fragments of the first twenty-five leaves remaining and much of the remainder 
is badly wormed. The letters and dispatches copied in this codex deal with 
Macao, Siam, Timor, and Solor. 

Vol. 4 (1718-1736). In fair condition on the whole but illegible in "s 
Deals with Macao, Timor, and the problems of the Portuguese Padroado and the 
Chinese Rites. There are also a few transcripts relating to Cambodia and Siam. 

Vol. 5 (1736—1746). Chiefly of interest for the viceregal correspondence with 
Timor and with the Portuguese padres at Peking. In good condition. — . 

Vol. 6 (1747-1756). Likewise includes correspondence with Timor, the China 
Jesuits, and the Dutch Governor-General at Batavia. 

Vol. 7 (1777-1784). This volume contains not only transcripts of official 
correspondence but some original papers. Correspondence with Manila is 
included in this and the following volumes. 

Vol. 8 (1778-1784) ; Vol.9 (1783-1784); Vol. 10 (1784) are all in good 
- condition and contain original papers as well as contemporary transcripts. 

LeRoy Christian's remark that this collection is concerned with Japan as 
well as with Macao, China, Manila, and Timor is somewhat misleading. The 
only references to Japan are connected with the abortive effort to reopen 
intercourse with that country in 1685 and are of no impórtance. 


16. Livro de тесейа e despeza do Colegio de Macao (1693-1736). 

This codex (which is not recorded in Pissurlencar's Roteiro) is in excellent 
condition. It gives full details of the income derived by the Portuguese Jesuits 
of the China Mission from their landed property in the Province of the North 
and of the expenses of their missions in China and Indochina. It is essential for 
& thorough understanding of the financing of their missions in the Far East 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 


17. Lavros de Homenagens (1638-1805). 8 volumes 
This is a remarkable collection of the forms of oath taken by governors, 
captains of fortresses, armadas, etc., and other senior officials on assuming 
office. They are invaluable for compiling biographical data and ascertaining the 
exact dates when any particular incumbent assumed or relinquished his post. 
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They are the originals with autograph signatures. Although the collection is 
not absolutely complete for all years it is a remarkably representative one on 
the whole. 

Vol. 1 (1638-1646). Some damage from damp but bulk legible. 

Vol. 2 (1656-1678). In very poor condition from damp, bulk being illegible. 
Many documents in this volume are wrongly bound and a number of assentos, 
regimentos, and bandos of the years 1658-1678 have been included by mistake. 

Vol. 3 (1667-1689). Likewise damaged considerably by damp. 

Vol. 4 (1680-1698) [alias 1649-1699]. The first eighty-nine leaves cover the 
years 1649-1655. Then there is a gap to 1691, when the documents carry on 
to 1699. 

Vol. 5 (1689-1716), This volume is particularly full and detailed for the 
years 1700-1715. 

Vol. 6 (1713-1737). Badly wormed but bulk legible. 

Vol. 7 (1842-1877) and Vol. 8 (1744-1805) should be transposed. It will 
be seen that the years 1647-1655 and 1738-1743 are wanting. 


18. Livros das ordens régtas (1630-1824). 84 volumes 

Only the first six volumes of this series were examined by me. 

Vol. 1 (1574-1594). Identical with Vol. 1 of the Livros das Monções, q.v. 
supra (р. 801, item no. 1). 

Vol. 2 (1630-1638). In eighteenth-nineteenth century copies. It has a 
serviceable list of contents. It contains copious extracts from official corre- 
spondence of 1630-1638, and much of the matter is duplicated in the Livros 
das Monções series and in the assentos of the Conselho de Estado described 
infra. Fis. 184-195 comprise an interesting report on the condition of the 
Dutch, English, and Danish settlements and enterprises in Asia, dated 1638. 

Vol. 3 (1637-1645). Despite the lettering this volume includes documents of 
1680-1681 on trade with Zambesia and on the transplantation of spices to 
Brazil, and a number of documents dated 1677 concerning East Africa. 
Fls. 381-409 contain transcripts of documents concerning the Pernambuco 
rising against the Dutch and the resultant hostilities in Brazil, 1645-1646. 

Vol. 4 (1660-1666). Contains, inter айа, transcripts of the letters written to 
the home government by the Governors of India in 1661. Other matters dealt 
with at length in this codex are the broils originated by the unruly canons of 
Goa Cathedral, and the misdeeds of Dom Francisco de Lima, formerly governor 
of Mozambique. : 

Vol. 5 (1688-1773), Vol. 6 (1725—1733), and subsequent volumes are almost 
entirely concerned with correspondence between the home government and the 
“ administradores da Junta de Tobaco " at Goa. 


19. Livro do registo da correspondência relativa a uma embaixada da China 
(1669). 1 volume | 

This codex of fifty-six leaves is an original letter-book (on Chinese paper) of 

Bento Pereira de Faria, the Macaonese secretary to the embassy of Manuel de 
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Saldanha in 1667-1670. Nearly all the documents transcribed in this codex 
are authenticated by Bento Pereira and have his autograph signature. Most 
of the documents are records of appointments made by Manuel de Saldanha, 
who in addition to being ambassador and envoy-extraordinary to the young 
Manchu Emperor was also invested with viceregal powers over all Portuguese 
subjects and settlements east of Malacca. From the documents transcribed 
in this curious codex it is clear that the ambassador was reduced to great straits 
at Canton, where he had to wait for over a vear before receiving permission to 
proceed to Peking. He was compelled to sell his household silver to pay for food 
for his suite ; and the embassy was only able finally to get to Peking by means 
of a loan raised from the King of Siam by the city of Macao. 


20. Livro de assentos do Conselho de Estado (1618-1740). 10 volumes 


This series is in some respects the most interesting and valuable of all. 
Although the minutes of the meetings of the Viceroy's advisory council of state 
for the years 1624—1628, 1723-1726, and 1728-1730 are missing, most of the 
assentos for the other years are preserved in this collection. It thus gives a very 
good picture of “ Asia Portuguesa ” in the seventeenth and first half of the 
eighteenth centuries, and a clear idea of the problems confronting those at the 
helm of government in Goa, and the ways in which they tried to solve them. 
Some of these assentos are contemporary transcripts, but the majority are the 
original minutes with the autograph signatures of those who attended the 
meetings. It is clear from a perusal of these minutes that although the viceroy 
(or governor) did not always follow the advice of the majority of his councillors 
on any given problem he usually did so. Moreover, the councillors were seldom 
** yes-men ”, but spoke their minds freely ; so the decisions of the Conselho 
de Estado da India were not always unanimous. Finally, а study of these 
documents leads to the conclusion that while the viceroy did not invariably 
submit questions of high policy to the Conselho de Estado he certainly did so 
more often than not. The position of councillor was evidently а coveted one and 
usually given only to fidalgos with a record of long and distinguished service. 
Sometimes they were nominated directly by the Crown; at other times by the 
viceroys, subject to confirmation by the Crown. Once nominated, a councillor 
usually served until his death or until incapacitated by old age or disease, and 
hence the turnover was relatively slow. This made for continuity of policy and 
balanced the fact that the viceroy (or governor) of India waa usually restricted 
to а three-year term of office. Most of the volumes are large folios in size. 

Vol. 1 (1618-1624). The first thirty leaves are in very bad condition and 


1 For the embassy of Manuel de Saldanha, of. C. R. Boxer and J. Braga [eds.], Breve Relação 
da jornada que fez a Corte de Pekin о senhor Manuel de Saldanha, embaixador extraordinario del 
Rey de Portugal ao Emperador da China e Tartaria (1567-1670), escrua pelo Padre Francisco 
Pimentel e documentos contemporaneos (Macao, 1942); D. R. Pires de Lima, A Embaszada de 
Manuel de Saldanha ао vmperador K'hanghi em 1667-1570 (Lisboa, 1930); C. R. Boxer [ed.], 
Aza Sinica e Japonica. Obra póstuma e inédita do frade Ariábido José de Jesus Maria, (Macao, 
1960), 76-86. 
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legible only in fragments. Among the matters discussed in this codex are the 
treaty made at Malacca with the Malay Queen of Patane (30th April, 1619) ; 
operations against the Persians and English in the Persian Gulf (Constantino de 
Sá wrote from Muscat in May, 1622: “ O Inglez faz-nos guerra com benevo- 
lencias, e ов soldados n&o hào de pelejar sen&o enforcarem alguns de Queixome 
e de Ormuz, o que eu fareij se os encontrar..."); Macao, and the Japan 
voyages in 1622-1624.1 

Vol. 2 (November, 1629-November, 1635). Many of the minutes for 1633, 1634, 
and some for 1635 are missing ; but this codex throws new light on such matters 
as the Conde de Linhares’ projected expedition to Ceylon in 1631; the loss and 
recapture of Mombassa ; the preliminary negotiations for a truce with the 
English ; news from the Court of Bijapur (March, 1631). I may mention in 
passing the council held on 11th March, 1633, to discuss the news of the capture 
of the Portuguese settlement at Hügli by the army of the Great Mogul, “ e de 
Saber o modo que se avia de ter com este Rei e se se devia dissimular com elle 
carregando a culpa aos Portugueses, e tornar outre vez a abrir o dito porto por 
razão dos mantimentos que dally hi&o a fortalesa de Malacca.” 

Vol. З (December, 1635—December, 1639). Badly wormed but transcribed in a 
very neat hand. This codex is particularly rich in material on the armada de 
alto-bordo of Antonio Telles, and on Muscat, Ceylon, Bijäpur, and Malacca. 
Most of the documents are dated 1636, there being very few of 1639. In view of 
the exaggerated statements sometimes made as to the numbers of missionaries 
in Portuguese Asia the following official figures as recorded in a council-meeting 
of 3rd January, 1636, are interesting :— 


Franciscan ‘friars . Я 8 1 : 560 
Dominieans . : : : ; 1 250 
Jesuits . З Д : А : : 660 
Augustinians А ; , : . 220 
Barefooted Carmehtes . 8 : я 40 
Total of members of religious orders. . 1,730 





which, as their prelates argued, was not an excessive number considering the 
vastness of the mission-fields and the “ maligima clima ” of Goa. 

Vol. 4 (1639-1645). In good condition with only minor worming. This 
volume contains much material on the negotiations for a truce with the Dutch 
in 1641-1644, the war in Ceylon, and dealings with the ‘Adil Khan of Bijapur. 
There are also some curious references to the offers of the Danish Resident at 
Tranquebar to help the Portuguese against the Dutch by allowing the use of 
Danish shipping and neutral flag. He even offered to make a voyage to Japan on 
Portuguese account, and he regularly supplied the authorities at Goa with 
intelligence of the Dutch movements. À council meeting on 18th August, 1640, 
decided to accept his offer and stressed the importance of the “ avisos que fazia 


1 These documents complement those printed in my As magens de Japão e os seus capitdes- 
mores (1550-1640) (Macao, 1941). 
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o Dinamarqua os quaes conforme a experiencia dos passados erüo certissimos 
por serem tirados do dentro dos corações dos mesmos olandeses ’’.? 

Vol. 5 (1646-1655). In fair condition. The entries for 1646 are obviously 
incomplete and many of those for 1651 and 1652 have been bound in the wrong 
order. Most of the material is concerned with Ceylon and the Dutch war; but 
there is also а, good deal about Brjäpur, Onor, and the unruly Augustinian friars. 

Vol. 6 (1655-1676). Mostly legible, despite much worming. The Dutch war 
is still the main preoccupation of the council down to 1664 but there is a good 
deal of material in this codex connected with the rise of the Maräthä chief 
Shivaji and the increasing menace of the Arabs of Oman in the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean. There is surprisingly little about Bombay before 1668 but 
a good deal afterwards. There is very little on Macao and Timor. 

Vol. [No number. Lettered 1676, but covers 1676-1698.] Among the matters 
dealt with at some length in this codex are Goanese Hindu marriage ceremonies ; 
disputes with the English of Bombay; war with the Arabs of Oman; the 
occupation of Anjediva island, so as to anticipate its expected seizure by the 
Maratha chief Shambhüji; ecclesiastical and missionary disputes (Padroado 
and Propaganda); and the disastrous Maratha war of 1683. 

Vol. 7 (1693-1698). In poor condition but the bulk of the documents are 
legible. Mainly concerned with the expedition of the Conde de Villa-Verde to 
the north ; the Maräthäs; Bijapur; siege and attempted relief of Mombassa ; 
and the seizure of Indian ships unprovided with Portuguese passports (cartazes). 

Vol. 8 (1699-1712). The number of annua: entries seems to be tapering off 
in this volume. It nevertheless contains a lot of material on the abortive 
Companhia Geral do Comercio da India; futile efforts to relieve Mombassa ; 
rise to power of Kanhoji Angria; the Maratha and other “ Reis vizinhos ". 
There is relatively little about Macao and Timor, but these colonies are 
adequately covered by the corresponding material in the Macao correspondence 
described in item nr. 8 above. 

Vol. 9 (1712-1721) [alias 1740]. The struggle with the Arabs of Oman, with 
Angria, and (from 1737) with the Marathas, supply most of the material for 
the entries in the volume. There are also some interesting assentos 
(15th December, 1718; 9th and 21st August, 1721) on the proposed alliance 
with the English of Bombay against Angria. The documents relating to the 
campaign (December, 1721-January, 1722) in the Livros das Monções and other 
codices will be found printed in the Arg. Port. Or. (2nd series), Tomo I, vol. in, - 
pt. iii (1940). It is interesting to note that the decision of the Viceroy, Francisco 
José de Sampaio e Castro, to join with the English in attacking Angria’s strong- 


1 The Resident at Tranquebar was Barend Pessaert (Barent Pelser), a renegade Dutchman, 
who having quarrelled with his superiors had left their service and become head of the Danish 
factory at Tranquebar in 1636. He boasted to the Portuguese that he had been on friendly terms 
with several of the leading daimyó in the days when he had been ш Japan in the Dutch company’s 
service. He sailed for Japan in 1644 but his ship was seized by the Dutch and taken to Batavia. 
In May, 1645, he was allowed to go to Manila and spy for the Dutch, but was murdered there 
shortly afterwards, 
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hold at Koläba, was unanimously opposed by the councillors and affords one of 
the rare instances when a viceroy disregarded their advice. The councillors con- 
sidered that the Portuguese had enough wars on their hands already, that the 
English were not to be trusted, and that the Indian auxiliaries (Bhandaris and 
Kanarese) of both parties were hopelessly inferior to Angria’s men as fighting 
material! The years 1723-1726 and 1728-1730 are missing, so there is very 
little about the ephemeral Portuguese reoccupation of Mombassa and Patta in 
1728-1729. On the other hand, the disastrous Maratha war of 1737-1739 is 
well documented. 


x 


To sum up, it may be said that the student who is not looking for anything 
in particular but who wishes to gain a general idea of Portuguese Asia in its slow 
decline, will do well to begin by perusing the Assentos do Conselho de Estado 
and the Livros das Monções. Those who wish to concentrate on economic ог on 

“ecclesiastical history can then study more specialized codices such as the Petigdes 
despachadas no Conselho da Fazenda (1682-1808), the Provisões a favor da 
Christandade (1562-1843), or the Livros de papets dos extintos conventos 
(1620-1841), and others of a similar nature which are listed in Dr. Pissurlencar’s 
catalogue. Indian historians will, no doubt, be chiefly interested in the twenty- 
two volumes of the Livros dos Reis Vizinhos (1619-1842), but many of the 
documents in this collection are already available in print, either in whole or in 
part, in the scholarly and voluminous articles of Dr. P. Pissurlencar.? It may be 

' added that there are numerous references to Indian affairs scattered throughout 
the Livros das Monções series. These have also, in so far as Bijapur, the 
Maräthäs, and Angria are concerned, been laid under contribution by 

Dr. Pissurlencar and by others; but the references to Cochin, Golconda, and 
other more distant states have not yet been thoroughly studied. The Portuguese 
maintained Hindu, Parsee; and other agents at (or near) several Indian courts, 
particularly at Bijapur until its conquest by Aurangzib, and later on at Poona. 
Much of the information which they supplied is embodied in the series Lavros das 
Monçôes and Reis Vizinhos, but its value naturally varied with time and place. 
Sometimes it was merely bazaar-gossip, at other times it came from people who 
really were “in the know ". So far as I can judge, the Portuguese had no check 
on the accuracy of these reports, as very few of them ever troubled to learn to 
read and write the Indian scripts fluently. There were some good scholars 
among the Jesuits, but these employed their talents on religious rather than on 


1 ** Semelhante gente não serve para atacar hia Fortaleza de tanta aupozigiio como Cullabo, 
e os nossos Canarins de Goa s&o da mesmo categoria, ou peores," as one of the councillors wrote 
of the Indian auxiliaries. 

з As, for instance, ın the following, among many others: The attitude of the Portuguese towa ds 
Shivaji during the campaigns of Shaista Khan and Jat Singh (Calcutta, 1927); Prince Akbar and 
the Portuguese (Caloutta, 1928); Portuguese records on Rustamjs Manockys (Goa, 1933); Agentes 
Hindus da diplomacia Portuguesa, I, Cotthari (Goa, 1933); À campanha Luso-Marata de Baçaim 
(Bastorá, 1942). 
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political themes. For translations of Indian intelligence reports the Portuguese 
depended entirely on the government interpreter(s) (Iangoa do Estado) whose 
office was for long hereditary in certain families. Dr. Pissurlencar, who is best 
qualified to judge, believes that while the Portuguese intelligence of Indian 
affairs was not as a rule up to the standard of that received by the Dutch or 
even by the English, it forms, nevertheless, a valuable supplementary source. 
In any event, it is quite certain that no adequate history of Portuguese activities 
in Asie can be written without making good use of the rich store of unpublished 
material at Goa, or until more copious selections therefrom have been printed 
for the use of historians elsewhere.* 


APPENDIX 
PROGRAMME OF FUTURE PUBLIOATIONS OF DOCUMENTS FROM THE (00А ARCHIVES 
A. In the Press. 
(1) penes Binden Mugulmanos, Judeus e Parses da Dvyplomacya Portuguesa 
na India. 


B. Publication Approved in Principal. А 


(2) “ Foral de Salsete (1567-1568).” 
(3) “ Assentos do Conselho do Estado (1618-1740).” 
(4) “ Relações externas de Portugal no Oriente." Subdivided into :— 
(a) Holandeses, Dinarmarquezes, Franceses e Ingleses. 
(b Mogol, Sultanados do Ресёо, Naiques de Inguri e outros 
Reis de Canara. 
(c) e (d) Maratas. 
- (е) Haidar e Tipu. 
(f) Outros potentados. 
) " Tratados da India." 
6) “ Documentos em linguas orientais com as suas traduçôes on sumérios 
em portugués." 
(7) “ Subsídios рата a História da Marinha Portuguesa na Indis." 
(8) “ Subsídios para a História do Exercito de Portugal na India." 
(9) “ Subsidios para a História da Igreja na India.” 
(10) “ Roterro dos Arquivos da India." 
(11) ‘ Indices de documentos de várias colegóes do Cartório Geral." 
(12) “ Galeria dos Vice-reis.” 
As noted previously, the order of publication will not necessarily be that which is 
given here and which 18 taken from the programme as approved by the Government- 
General of Portuguese India, 12th December, 1949. 


115 may be convenient to resume here the principal Goancse seral publications in which 
documents from the local archives are printed. As 18 only natural, the bulk of the documents 
pubhshed therein refer to India proper, but Zambesia, Mozambique, and Mombassa are hkewise 
well represented for certain periods. Only the Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama is still in course 
of publication, the other reviews having run their course or been abandoned. О Gabinete 
Latteraso das Fontainhas. Publicação Mensal (4 volumes, Nova Goa, 1846-1848). О Chromsta de 
Tissuary. Periodico Mensal (4 volumes, Nova Goa, 1866-1869). Archivo Portuguez Oriental 
[ed. Cunha Rivara] (8 volumes, Nova Goa, 1857-1876). Arquivo Poriugués Oriental (Nova Edição) 
(ed. Bragança Pereira] (11 volumes, Bastorá, 1936-1940). O Oriente Portuguez (17 volumes, Nova 
Goa, 1904-1920). О Oriente Portugués [new series] (nos. 1-28, Nova Goa and Bastord, 1931—1941). 
Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama (nos. 1-66, Nova Gos and Bastorá, 1926-1050). Apart from 
- these magazines a large number of doouments from the Goa archives were published in the local 
government gazette, Boletim do governo do Estado da India, by Cunha Rivara ш 1857-1874. 


The Chronological Tables of @ 38 Lei Li 
An Important Source for the Study of the Ming Bureaucracy 
By О. BERKELBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL 


HE Chronological Tables of Offictals of the Present Dynasty (4 9H À] ff 
t 3€ Kuo-ch'ao Laeh-ch'ing Nten-piao), by $8 FF Lei Li, is an important 
source for the study of the Ming administrative system. The work is rare and 
little known.! Fortunately, the copy in the Peking National Library was 
among the books sent by the Chinese government during the anti-Japanese 
war to the United States for safe-keeping, where it was microfilmed with the 
rest of the collection of rare books (manuscripts and printed works antedating 
the beginning of the Manchu dynasty) by the Library of Congress? It is in 
this form now accessible to students. 


I 

Before turning to the book it will be useful to say something of the author, 
whose official career and special interests peculiarly fitted him for its compilation. 
There are as many as five references to biographical sources for Lei Li mentioned 
in the Harvard-Yenching Index to Ming Dynasty Biographies. I have only 
been able to see one of these: Ft كك‎ 8 Yin Shou-héng’s Ез AA E $ Huang 
Ming Shih Ch‘teh,* which contains only a disappointingly brief note that tells 
us nothing about Lei Li that cannot be found in other and more accessible 
sources. The fullest account I have found is that reproduced from the BR 3$ ж 
Yii-chang Shu 5 and printed in the ff f& iL m Ж 35 Ch'ung-hsiu Chiang-hsi 
T'ung-chih, ch. 137 (Notabilities of the Ming period from Nan-ch‘ang Fu), Та. 


1 It is not mentioned in Professor Wolfgang Franke's excellent and comprehensive Preliminary 
Notes on the Important Chinese Literary Sources for the History of the Ming Dynasiy, Studia Serica 
Monographs, Series A, No. 2 (Chengtu, 1948), though two other works by Lei Li are therein 
noted; nor in the Addenda and Corrigenda, Studia Serica, ix, pp. 33-41. 

з A set of these microfilms, comprising 2,800 titles in approximately 40,000 volumes (pén), 
was acquired by the Oriental Faoulty, Cambridge. I must gratefully acknowledge the kindness 
of the late Professor Haloun and the Faculty of Oriental Languages in making thoir microfilm 
сору of Lei Lis work available to me for study in London. It occupies the greater part of 
Reel 458 (Series A). 

3 Seo T‘ien Chi-tsung (compiler), Combined Indices to Eighiy-nine Collections of Ming Dynasty 
Biographies, H.-Y. Inst, Sinological Index Series, No. 24 (3 vols., Peking, 1932), ii, 291а. 

4 Ch. 64, 24b ; on Reel 90 of the Library of Congress miorofllms. 

5 Yu-chang is mentioned as a place-name in the Tso Chuan (see under Duke Chao 6 (536 в.о.) 
and Duke Ting 4 (506 3.0.) ; Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. b, part 2, pp. 608-10 and 751). It 
orginally referred to a region lying between the Yangtee and Huai rivers. The first Han Emperor 
transferred the name and used ıt to denote a part of TT. Fj Chuang-nan, where he established the 
Yü-chang Commandery (Chun). See Herrmann, Atlas of China, 20, 0.3. The name of this area 
was changed by the Sui to BE JH Hung Chou, and this name was retained by the T'ang. In 
the Five Dynasties period the Southern T'ang changed Hung Chou into Nan-ch'ang Fu. The 
Yu-chang Shu m 122 chüan, a historical gazetteer of Kiangsi, was compiled under the Ming by 
S] F M Kuo Trü-chang. See Ssü-k'u Oh'uan Shu (SKCS, all references are to the Commercial 
Press edit.), vol. 2, p. 1361. 

6 Revised Kiangsi Provincial Gazetteer. Five shou-chüan plus 180 chuan, in 120 vols. Printed 
in Kuang-hsu 7 (1881). See Chu Shih-chia, Catalog of the Chinese Local Histories in the Library 
of Congress (Washington, 1042), p. 113. 
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What follows is a translation of this short biography. It is given in full, partly 
for the light it throws on Lei Li’s career and partly to illustrate the kind of 
biographical information (with its limitations) which one can expect to find 
provided in the Gazetteers. 

“ Lei Li, his tzü was .4 iff Pi-chin, was a native of M px Féng-ch'éng! 
He secured the degree of Chin-shih in the Chia-ching reign,* receiving an 
appointment in the Law Office (7) zi Ef 50-16 So) of $ 44 Hsing-hua Fu? 
His judicial decisions ‘hit the mark’ in an amazing way, and the common 
people venerated him as a god. Shortly after this he was promoted Assistant 
Secretary (=: $ Chu-shth) * at the Board of Civil Office (gE ў Z4 Ри). In due 
course he became First Secretary (AB rf Lang-chung) in charge of the Depart- 
ment for Examining Merit (#% Ej K'ao-kung). Here, his rigid application of 
the regulations lost him the goodwill of the higher officials and he was trans- 
ferred to a post as Assistant Sub-Prefect (i sj Tung-p‘an)® at k # 
Ta-ming Fu." In this place he earned promotion and was appointed Assistant 
Director of Education (Hà 3 El 4E T'4-hsüeh Fu-shih) 5 of Chekiang province. 
Following this he was selected for the post of Vice-President (^b ff 


1 Administratively under Nan-ch'ang Fu, Kiangsi. The Hsien lies south and slightly west 
of the Fu city. Under the Mongol dynasty it was called Ж Fu Chou. Its name was changed 
by the Ming m Hung-wu 9 xi (January-February, 1877) and it waa reduced from a Chou to a Hsien. 
Bee Ming Shih, Ti-li, ch. 43, 13a (all references to the Ming Shih are to the SPPY edition). There 
are two local gazebteers of Féng-oh'éng listed in Chu Shih-chia’s Catalog, pp. 114-15, but I have 
not been able to consult them. 

! He passed the provincial examination to become Chu-jén in Chia-ching tou-tet (7th year, 
1528). See Chiang-hsi T'ung-chsk, ch. 29 (Table of Ming dynasty Chu-jén), 59a. He passed the 
Ohin-shih examination ın jén-ch‘én (11th year, 1532). 

5 In Fukien province. 

* This represented a considerable promotion from his post in Fukien, as an Assistant Secretary- 
ship carried the upper 6th rank. The higher grades in the official establishment of the Boards, 
apart from the President and Vice-President, were: First Secretary (in charge of a department), 
Lang-chung, rank upper 5th; Second Secretary, Yuan-wai-lang, rank lower 5th; and Assistant 
Secretary, Chu-shih, rank upper 6th. Ming Shih, Chih-kuan, ch. 72. 

5 One of the four subordinate Departments of the Board of Civil Office. It was mainly con- 
cerned with assessing the “ fitness reports ” periodically filed on all officials, and making recom- 
mendations for promotions and the reverse. Ming Shih, Cheh-kuan, ch. 72, 5b. For a notice of 
this office under the Ch'ing dynasty see The Chinese Repository, vol iv, July, 1835, pp. 140-1. 
Also R. des Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires (Leiden, 1947), vol. i, pp. 59-71, for a description 
of how the correspondmg office worked under the Tang. 

* The third highest ranking official in the Prefectural Administration. The Prefect himself 
(4 Ff Ohih-fu) held upper 4th rank; the Sub-Prefect ([F] 44) T"wng-cAih) upper Sth rank ; 
and the Assistant Sub-Prefect upper 6th. Ming Shih, Chih-kuan, ch. 75, lla. Not only did 
Lei Li suffer a reduction in rank through being transferred ; but there were also disadvantages 
in not being at the capital. 

1 The present Ta-ming Hsien in Hopei. It was organized as a Fu by the Ming in Hung-wu 1 
(1868) and controlled one Chou and ten Haien. Ming Shih, Ti-li, oh. 40, Ta—b. р 

“This was a post in the provincial administration under the Judicial Commissioner 
(RE XR [E An-ch'a Shih). Ming Shih, Ohih-kuan, ch. 75, 6b and ТЬ. See also Chekiang Provincial 
Gaseiteer (Ché-chiang T'ung-chsh, Commercial Press reprint edib., 4 vols., Shanghai, 1934), vol. 2, 
ch. 118, р. 2104b, where Lei Li is mentioned in the list of #2 Ff] Be Xx n] El GE Tihang 
An-ch'a Sst Fu-shih. 
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Shao-ck'ing) * of the (Nanking) Court of the Imperial Stud (9 HE A 8 3$ 
Nan-ching T‘at-p‘u-ssti).2 Next, he was appointed Left Vice-President (z2 f$ 
BR Tso Shih-lang) * of the Board of Public Works (T. #8 Kung Pu) in charge 
of work on the 4r- FY Wu Mén.* Upon the completion of this task Lei Li was 
promoted President of the Board (fay # Shang-shu) 5 and charged with super- 
vising building operations on the Three Palaces (= Ж} San Tien)? Following 
this he took control of the general affairs of the Board. The title of Grand 
Protector of the Heir Apparent (к F Ж {ж T'at-tzti T'ai Pao) was conferred 
upon hm,” and later that of Junior Tutor (^b 48. Shao Fu). At the beginning 


1 The date of his appointment as Vice-President at Nanking is given in the Lieh-ch‘ing Nien- 
piao (ch. 132) as Chia-ching 29 (1550). We learn from the same source (ch. 130) that he also 
later became Vice-President of the same Court at the capital (in Chia-ohing 31, 1562), though 
thir is nct mentioned in the Yu-chang Shu’s account. The rank held by the Vice-President was 
upper 4ta. The Tables further show that in the same year he held office as Vice-President of the 
Court of Imperial Saorfice (Fe "hi dp ^b Hl T*ai-ch'ang-ssü Shao-ch‘ing) in charge of the 
PH Hj NE Sow-i-Kuan, with upper 4th rank; and that in the following year (Chia-ching 32, 
1553) he became Prefect of the Northern Capital ( KR Hf Ft Shun-tion Fu-yin), with 

„ upper 3rd rank. See Lieh-ch‘ing Nien-prao, chs. 118 and 123. 

* The Court of the Imperial Stud was concerned with the breeding and care of horses for the 
use of th» Palace and the Army. Ming Shih, Chst-kuan, oh. 74, 3b-4b. For a description of the 
same office in T'ang times, see des Rotours, op. oit., vol. 1, pp. 390-404. 

? He rst became Right (or Junior) Vice-President in Chia-ching 33 (1554), and was promoted 
Left (or Senior) Vice-President in 35 (1556). Lieh-ch'ing Nien-piao, ch. 43. The vice-presidential 
тапк wae upper 3rd. Ming Shih, Chih-kuan, ch. 72, 15b. 

4 The southernmost gate and principal entrance to the Palace City (Ж ЮЙ Kung Ch'éng) 
or Purpls Forbidden City ($2 ЖЕ рй Туй Chin Ch'éng) in Peking was called by the Ming ZK 
SK BH Ch'éng-t'ien Мёр (this is the present FE 2 PH T'ien-an Mên). The second minor gate, 
immediazely north of this was the p Tuan Món. The third, again to the north, was the Wu Món 
or Gate ef the Zenith. The Wu Mén was presumably badly damaged in the battles that marked 
the fall cf the dynasty, and was rebuilt in Shun-chih 4 (1647). The present structure is described 
by Sirén as follows: “ The plan of Wu Men is an open rectangle, the wings projecting towards 
the South and forming at both ends a kind of bastion upon which the pavilions are placed. Lower 
galleries 3onneot these pavilions between themselves, and also with the large hall m the middle. 
This is built in two stories with nine spans, the whole façade towards the North measuring 
126 mets, the full length of the eide façades being about 02 metres. Three large vaulted openings 
penetrata the battered wall which is about 34 metres wide at the ground. The structure makes a 
magnificent impression of grandeur and solidity; it is the most fortress-like and the most 
monumental of all the buildings within the Palace City." See Osvald Sirén, T'he Imperial Palaces 

` of Peksng (8 vols., Paris and Brussels, 1928), vol. 1, pp. 7-9 and plates 9-13. ' 

* The date of this appointment зв given in the Ming Shih, Ch's Ch'ing Nien-piao, ch. 112, аз 
Chia-ching 37 ix (1558, 11th Ootober-9th November). Presidency of a Board carried upper 2nd 
rank, Ming Shih, Chih-kuan, ch. 72, 16b. 

6 The work on the Three Palaces was completed in Chia-ching 41 ix, on the day jén-wu (1562, 
8th Octcber). See Ming Shih, Shih-tsung Pén-chi 2, oh. 18, under that date. The names of the 
Palaces were changed at the same time from Ж FE Feng-t‘ion, З Æ Hua-kai and EE Бр 
Chin-shéa to Ei Ek Huang-ohi, Hh Бу Chung-chi and 85 für Chien-obi respectively. 

* An honorary title. There were altogether twelve of these dignities : sıx concerned (nominally) 
with the service of the Emperor, and six with the service of the Heir Apparent. Each group of 
віх was d vided into three Grand ( Tat) and three Junior ) جل‎ Shao) titles, each set of three oom- 
prising a Preceptor (fifi Shih), a Tutor ({ Fu), and a Protector (Рр. Pao). See W. F. Mayers, 
The Ohirese Government (rev. 3rd edit., Shanghai, 1896), p. 14. The title Grand Protector of the 
Heir Apparent carried lower lst rank. Ming Shih, Chth-kuan, ch. 72, 2a. According to the 
Chi Съем Nsen-piao ıt was conferred upon Lei Li ın Chia-ching 41 iu (1562, 4th April-2nd May). 

* Alsc lower Ist rank. The ОҺ% Ching Nien-mao records that Lei Li was awarded the title 
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of the Lung-ch‘ing reign the eunuch Ж jf T'óng Hsiang gave instructions for 
the making of some instruments. Lei Li memorialized, opposing this proposal,* 
at the same time requesting permission to retire from public office. The Palace 
acceded to Lei Li’s request and he accordingly resigned, returning to his native 
place, where he later died. The honorary title of Grand Protector was 
posthumously granted. Lei Li had a deep and clear-sighted understanding of 
the institutions of the dynasty. Among the books which he gave to the world 
are the X Ж Hi Ta Chéng Ом, the ру BH fy ut Nei-ké Hsing-shu, and the 
Ju] Sp dg Leeh-ch ng Che.” - 

Lei Li's official career fell almost entirely within the Chia-ching reign and, 
for this period of the Ming, was a comparatively long one.? Apart from the 
temporary set-back when he was transferred from the Board of Civil Office to 
a provincial post, he enjoyed a-steady rise in the hierarchy; moreover 
his experience included posts in the provinces (Fukien, Hopei, and Chekiang) 
as well as at the Southern and Northern capitals; and in law, education, and 
administration in a number of different offices. He was certainly well equipped 
by personal knowledge for the studies he undertook in Ming government and 


institutions. 
Lei Li's writings amount to much more than the three titles referred to in 


of Grand Tutor of the Heir Apparent (T'as-izüi T'ai Fu) in Chia-chmg 41 x (1562, 28th October- 
26th November); and that in 45 ш (1566, 21st Marca-l9th April) he was advanced to the 
dignity of Jumor Protector (Shao Pao). There 18 no mention of his ever having been Junior Tutor 
(Shao Fu). The Ch'‘i Ch‘ing Nren-piao does, however, tell us that in 45 x (1566, 13th October- 
11th November) he became Grand Tutor (T'as Fu, upper 1st rank), and that he received at the 
same time the title Pillar of the State (ЖЕ [fq Chu Кио). The latter point 18 supported by the 
Ming Shu, which includes his name ш its list of Chu Kuo (Kuo-hsueh Chi-pón Ts'ung-shu edit., 
vol. 8, ch. 32, p. 544). On the other hand, Le: Li’s name does not appear ın its list of T'ai Shih, 
Tat Fu, Tai Pao (pp. 544-5), but only in the list of Shao Shih, Shao Fu, Shao Pao, where 16 18 
noted (p. 547) that he was “ Junior Protector, promoted to Junior Tutor". The account in 
ch. 64 of the Huang Ming Shih Ch'veh agrees with this, 

1 The incident occurred in Lung-ch‘ing 2 ix (1668, 21st September-19th October). According 
to the brief account ш the Ming Chi (SPPY 4to edit., оз. 37, pp. 465b-466a) T'àng Hmang had 
sent an order to the Board of Publio Works for objects to be made and for certain musical instru- 
ments to be repaired for temple use. Lei Li memorialized, complaining that such requests were 
far too frequent and that the expense of complying with them was inordinate, He protested that 
the eunuchs wished to dispose of the stocks of materials held by the Board at ther whim. He 
ends by saying that it is beyond his strength to battle with the eunuchs, and rmplores the Emperor 
to intervene to put an end to these practices. In the event the Emperor upheld the eunuch and 
ordered Lei Li to resign his office. This affair should, no doubt, be seen ın the context of an 
earlier brush between the civil officials and the eunuchs, also recounted in the Ming ОМ (p. 464a). 
In the first month of the same year a certain 245 J£ Li Fang had memorialized against the 
extravagance of three eunuchs (of whom Тпру Hmang was one) in devising costly toys and 
entertainments for the distraction of the Emperor. In this mstance algo the Emperor had upheld 
the eunuchs against the demand of the officials for economy. 

* The phrase in the text, 4^ $% FF chi hai-ku, was that used by رتل‎ Hf Fan Tséng, the 
councillor of Hsiang Yu, when asking to be allowed to retire from the latter’s service. See 
Ssü-me Ch'ien, Shih Chi, Hsiang Ya Pén-chi, oh. 7, under date Han 3 (204 5.0.) ; and Chavannes, 
Mém. hist., vol. 2, p. 303. Iam indebted to my friend Mr. Jerome Ch'én for pointing this out to me. 

3 Thirty-six years, reokoning from 1532, when he passed the chin-shth examination, down to 
1568, the year of his reaignation. 
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the biographical note translated above. The full list, as far as I have been able 
to establish it, is as follows :— 

1. Political History of the Ming, (8 EB) A i #2 (Huang Ming) Ta Chéng 
Ch. According to the Ming Shih, I-wén, ch. 97, 1b, it was in 36 chüan. SKOS, 
vol. 1, p. 1060, gives 25 chüan, and adds that only the first 20 chüan are by 
Lei Li, taking the story down as far as the end of Chéng-té (1521). The last five 
were written by J#] FF # Chou Shih-t‘ai, and deal with the Chia-ching and 
Lung-ch‘ing reigns. The whole work, therefore, covers the period from the 
beginning of the dynasty down to 1572. See also Franke, Prelim. Notes, No. 25. 
Although Franke describes the book as “ very тате” it is much quoted by 
modern Chinese historians.! 

2. Commentary on Six Reigns of the Ming, BA 7S 38 32 ER Ming Lou-ch'ao 
So-yin. In 16 chüan. This book is not mentioned in the Ming Shih, I-wén, 
but see SKCS, vol. 1, р. 1060. The six reigns cover the years 1436-1521. 


3. Memoir of Officials of the Present Dynasty, (IW $A) 2) XE] ft (Kuo-ch'ao) 
Lieh-ch'ing Chi. In 165 chüan. Ming Shih, I-wén, ch. 97, 9b; SKOS, vol. 2, 
p. 1353. This is a collection of biographies of officials, going down to the end 
of Chia-ching (1566). It was edited in the Wan-li reign by f$: # Hsu Chien. 
See also Franke, Prelim. Notes, No. 35. 

4. Chronological Tables of Offictals of the Present Dynasty, (Ж BR) Jj 1 
fg 3€ (Kuo-ch‘ao) Lieh-ch'ing Nien-piao. In 139 chüan. Ming Shih, I-wén, 
ch. 97, 7a. This work is not mentioned in the SKCS. 

5. Memoir of State Councillors,  & #7 ‘BE Ké-ch'ên Hsing-shih. In 8 
chüan. This is presumably the same work as the Net-kó Hstng-shu referred to 
in the Yü-chang Shu biography. The SKCS does not mention a work on this 
subject, but says (vol. 2, p. 1353) that chüan 8 to 13 of the Lieh-ch'ng Cha 
form a Pj BA fy BE Nei-kê Hsing-shih. A work with this title is mentioned in 
the Chung-Kuo Jén-ming Ta-tz'ü-tien, 1347b. The Ké-ch‘én Hsing-shih may 
well be an elaboration of these six chiian. 

6. Monograph on the Nanking Imperial Stud Office, 18 X& KE F 5 
Nan-ching Т“и-р“и-вв% Chih. Originally in 16 chüan (according to Ming Shth, 
I-wén, ch. 97, Tb-8a). The SKCS records that the copy presented was 
incomplete, containing only 11 chüan. This work was written while Lei Li 
was Vice-President of the Office at Nanking : therefore between 1550 and 1552. 

Т. (Cha-ching) Local Gazetteer of Chén-ting Fu, $ 33 1 € НР x5 (Chia- 
ching) Chén-ting Fu Chih. In 32 chüan (according to Ming Shih, I-wén, ch. 97, 
11b). The SKCS gives 33 chüan, and says further that the book was written 
after Lei Li had been degraded and posted to Ta-ming Fu as T‘ung-p'an. From 


1 For example, by Jf Z WX Téng Chih-oh'éng in his Chung-kuo T'ung-shih Chiang-yi: 
Ming-Ch'ing Shih, Lectures on the General History of China: Ming and Ching History. Professor 
Téng quotes from Lei Las history only a httle less frequently than from the Ming Standard 
History. - 
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Dr. Chu Shih-chia’s Union List 1 we also learn that the book is dated Ohia- 
ching 26 (1647), which allows us approximately to fix the year of Lei Li's 
rustication. Chén-ting was established as a Fu by the Ming in Hung-wu 1 
(1368), and was successively under the Honan and Shantung provincial govern- 
ments before finally becoming a part of the capital province Chih-li (Hopei).? 

Most of Lei Li's books would seem to have been written while their author 
was in office, and his seven works in something over 400 chüan represent a not 
inconsiderable output for a busy official. The subjects that interested him did 
not favour vivid writing, but rather the putting together of compilations as 
laborious as they are useful. The five of Lei Lis works noticed in the Ssti-k'u 
Ch‘uan-shu were all relegated to the FF  ts‘un-mu category : works whose 
titles should be preserved but whose contents were unworthy of transcription 
into the great collection. Nevertheless, the value of Lei Li’s compilations for 
а knowledge of Ming officialdom and an understanding of Ming administration 
is undoubted, and it must be remembered that the Manchu government was 
not over-occupied with these aspects of the hiszory of their predecessors. 


II 


The particular book with which the rest of this paper is concerned is the 
Lieh-ch'ing Nien-prao, Chronological Tables of Oficials. It is in eight volumes 
(ts'é) and comprises, according to the table of contents, 139 chüan.® The work ٠ 
was revised by $} FE ££ Hsieh T'ing-chieh * and printed by ع‎ 25 [& Ch'a 
Chih-lung.5 The information given in the text does not go beyond Wan-li 1 
(1573), апа there are indications that the preparation of the printed text was 


1 Union list of Chinese Local Histories, а ОҢ 7j FE Ex GR Chung-kuo Ti-fang-chih 
T'sung-lu (3 vols., Shanghai, 1935), vol. 2, Hope, 11b. The book must be considered exceedingly 
rare, for only one library in China (the Peking National) 1s listed as possessing a copy; though 
there are copies m two Tokyo libraries: Py [M] 3C ЛЕ Naikaku Bunko and ж [AJ 48 R Bk A 
Kunaishé Товһогуб. 

2 Ming Shih, Ti-li, oh. 40, 5b. Its name was changed to JE ZE Chéng-ting Fu by the Ch'ing 
in Yung-chéng 1 (1723). The Fu was abolished by the Republic. Its former seat of government 
is the present Chéng-ting Hsien, Hopen. 

° The opening pages of one of these (oh. 138, Hj JF N F 4 W Nanching Kuo-tet 
Chi-chsu) ів missing from the microfilm and so possibly from the Peking Library's copy. On the 
other hand, the Labrary’s Catalogue of the “ A" Series does not mention this fact, and the 
omission may therefore have occurred in the microfilming. See the Kuo-h Pei-p‘ing T'u-shu-kuan 
Shan-pén Shu-mu (4 vols., Peking, 1933), vol. 2, 232b. 

4А native of т Eit Hsm-chien Hsien, the government seat of Nan-ch'ang Fu, Kiangsi, 
and thus a fellow provincial of Lei Li. He was а Chit-jén of Clua-ching 34 (1555), and became 
a Chin-shsh in 38 (1559) when Lei Li was already President of the Board of Works. See Ohiang-hst 
T'ung-chih, ch. 30, 22b ; oh. 26, 25a. As a younger man he modestly describes himself (in the 
title-page rubrio) as 4% Д8 Hou-hsueh or Junior Scholar. He eventually rose to the position of 
Court Assistant (3 7 Shih-ch'éng, upper or lower 6th rank). 

5 А native of f Bf Haining Hsen, Cheliang, aad a former pupil (Bj A ménjén) 
of Lei Li. He became a Chin-shih in Chia-ching 38 (1559). See Ché-chiang T‘ung-chih (Commercial 
Press reprint edit., 4 vols., Shanghai, 1984), vol. 3, ch. 167, 2034b. 
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rather hurriedly carried out." In all probability, therefore, publication should 
be ascribed to the early years of the Wan-li reign. 

The text comprises (a) fifty-one prefatory essays on the different government 
offices, and (b) 139 tables of office holders. Each of the essays is divided into 
~ two sections: the first giving a brief account of the history of the office under 
earlier dynasties ; the other summarizing the changes in the status and functions 
of the office under the Ming. The tables, from the standpoint of the student of 
institutions at least, are of much greater value. They are in effect nominal rolls 
of office holders, classified by offices and ranks and arranged chronologically. 
Only the tables are numbered (these are the chüan or chapter numbers) ; 
while the (unnumbered) prefaces are inserted so as to precede the table or 
group of tables to which they refer. 

The importance of the tables of the Lieh-ch'ing Nten-ptao for the study of 
the administrative history of the Ming is due firstly to the wide range of offices 
covered, secondly to the fact that several official grades in the hierarchy are 
included for each office, and thirdly to the character of the information provided 
about the people listed. 1 

Each entry begins with the name (Asing and ming) of the person concerned. 
Following this, if the official in question was subsequently promoted to a 
different post, there is а cross-reference to the relevant chapter. Next comes 
the official's native province and district ; and if he was a chin-shth the reign 
and sexagenary cyclical characters of the year in which he passed the 
examination? Then we are given the year of his appointment, and in some 
instances the office from which he was promoted. The granting of titular 
honours is mentioned. The entry normally closes with the date on which the 
post was vacated and a brief indication of the reason why. If a posthumous 
title was conferred this is also given. 

The second important feature of Lei Li’s Chronological Tables is that they 
include not only the top line but also the second line and often the third line 
officials of the various offices dealt with. Details of the careers of the highest 
officials (Shang-shu and Tu-yii-shth, of 2a rank) can often be ascertained, 
though not without difficulty, from other sources. The particular merit of these 
tables is that, for example, Vice-Presidents of Boards (Shth-lang, of 3a rank) ; 
Assistant Censors (Fu Tu-yii-shth, of За rank) and Censorate Secretaries 
(Ch'ien Tu-yii-shth, of 4a rank) ; Assistant Directors (Z“ung-chéng, of 4a rank) 
and Councillors (T's'an-$, of ба rank) of the Office of Transmission (7 “ung- 
chêng-ssù) ; and Vice-Presidents (Shao-ch‘ing, of 4a rank) and Assistants 


1 For example, some of the chapters are wrongly numbered (e.g. oh. 3 numbered as ch. 1); 
the word Ff Ази (preface) is omitted from the titles of the later prefatory essays; towards the 
end of the chronological lists official titles (given in full before) are abbreviated (e.g. Fu Tu for 
Fu Tu-yu-shih, Nan for Nan-chsng, and many other instances) ; the page-order in some chapters 
is disarranged (e.g. in ch. 67, Ta-li-sst T's0-yu Shao-ch'ing). 

* Neither of these pieces of information 18 provided 1n the tables of the Mung History ; though 
the first is most useful in permitting quick reference to the appropriate Local Gazetteer, while, 
the second is indispensable for estimatang the length of an official’s career. 
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(Shth-ch‘éng, of 5a rank) of the Grand Court of Revision (Ta-lt-ssé) ; are listed 
as well as the principals. This makes possible a much deeper penetration into 
the official system, and enables us to pursue various trains of inquiry—for 
example, into the pattern of inter-office transfers—through a larger number of 
layers of the civil service hierarchy than most other sources allow. 

And, thirdly, we are given nominal rolls for a most comprehensive range of 
government offices and posts. Wherever there was one, the Nanking establish- 
ment is listed as well as the main office at the capital. Subsidiary agencies 
under the various Boards and Courts are separately included, as are also lists 
of central government officials with provincial appointments as Commissioners, 
Inspectors, and Governors. The full scope of Lei Li’s tables is best seen from 
the summary analysis of chapters that follows :— 

Chs. 1-2. The Imperial Secretariat (Chung-shu-shéng) and its successors (to 1402). 

Ch. 3. The Palace Council (Net Кё). 

Chs. 4-5. The Supervisorate of Instruction (Chan-shth Fu) : including Buper- 
visors (Chan-shth, 3a) and Asst. Supervisors (Shao Chan-shth, AE 

Chs. 6-7. The Han-lin Academy (Han-lin Yüan): including Chancellors 
(Han-lin Yuan Heileh-shth, Ba), Readers (Shth-tu Hsüeh-shih, Db), Expositors 
(Shth-ohtang Haüeh-shih, 5b), and Chancellors of the Nanking Academy. 

Chs. 8-13. The Board of Civil Office (144Pu) : including Presidenta (Shang-shu, 
2a) and Left and Right Vice-Presidents (Тво Yu Shth-lang, 3a). The first two chapters 
list the Presidents and Vice-Presidents for the early decades of the dynasty (kuo-ch‘u), 
ie. to Yung-lo 18 (1420), when the capital was transferred to Peking. The next 
two chapters list the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Peking Board from that 
year, and the last two those of the Nanking Board. 

Chs. 14-20, The Board of Finance (Hu Pu): as for the Board of Civil Office, 
with an additional chapter listing the officers detached as Superintendents of 
Granaries (Teung-tu Ts'ang-ch'ang).? 

Chs. 21-6. The Board of Rites (Zs Pu): as for the Board of Civil Office. 

Chs. 27-33. The Board of War (Ping Ри) : as for the Board of Civil Office, with 
an additional chapter listing the officers detached in charge of the Military Barracks 
of the Capital (Hsieh-li Ching-ying).3 

Chs. 34-9. The Board of Justice (Hsing Pu): as for the Board of Civil Office. 

Chs. 40-6. The Board of Public Works (Kung Pu): aa for the Board of Civil 
Office, with an additional chapter listing the officers detached in charge of the 
Superintendency of Fuel Supplies (It-tu I-chou Shan-ch‘ang).4 

Ch. 47. The Peking Detached Boards (Pei-ching Hsing-pu).5 

Chs. 48-57. The Censorate (Z'u-ch'a Учат) : includes the Left and Right Chief 
and Asst. Censors (Tso Yu Үй-вмЬ Ta-fu, 1b) and (Yu-shih Chung-ch'éng, 2a) of 
the Ya-shth T'as; and the Left and Right Chief Censors (Tso Yu Tu-yii-shth, 2a), 


1 The Chan-shth Fu was independently established in Hung-wu 22 (1389) as the Chan-shih 
Yuan. The name was changed to Fu in Hung-wu 25 (1392). 

* From Hsüan-t6 б (1480). 

з From T‘ien-shun 1 (1458). 

* From the establishment of the office in Нвйап-{8 5 (1430) to its abolition in Chia-ching 8 
(1529). 

5 Established m Yung-lo 1 (1408) when Pei-p'ing was constituted the Northern Capital 
(Pei-ohing) though still remaining subordinate to the Southern Capital (Nan-ching). They were 
abolished when the Government iteelf moved to Peking. 
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Asst. Censors (Tso Yu Fu Tu-yü-shih, За), and Secretaries (Tso Yu Chien Ти-уй- 
shth, 4a) for both the Peking and Nanking establishments. 

Che. 58—64, The Office of Transmission (T'ung-chéng Ssü): includes the 
Directors (T“ung-chéng Shih, Зв), Left and Right Asst. Directors (Tso Yu T'ung- 
chêng, 4a), and Left and Right Councillors (Тво Yu Ts‘an-1, ба) for both the Peking 
and Nanking establishments. A separate chapter lists the “ T‘éng-huang” Right 
Asst. Directors (T'éng-huang Yu T'ung-chéng, 4a) .3 

Chs. 65-70. The Grand Court of Revision (Та-И Sst): includes Presidents 
(Ch‘tng, За), Left and Right Vice-Presidents (Tso Yu Shao-ch‘tng, 4a), and Left and 
Right Assistants (Tso Yu Shsh-ch‘éng, ба) for both the Peking and Nanking 
establishments.5 

Chs. 71-114 Detached Appointments outside the Capital: these chapters 
include lists of officials serving as Intendants of the Nanking Grain Supply 
(Nan-ching Iiang-ch‘u), Superintendents of Grain Transport (Тв'ао-уйт) and of 
Water-ways (Hé-tao) ; Governors (Tsung-iu) of Hukuang, Szechwan and Kweichow, 
Kusngtung and Kuangsi, Liao-Chi, Shensi, Hsüan-fu, and Ta-t‘ung; Military 
Commanders (Z"t-tu) of Nan-Kan and T‘ing-Chang (in southern Kiangsi and 
Fukien) ; Pacification Commissioners (Chén-fu) in Chekiang and Fukien ; Inspectors 
(Hstin-fu) in Ying-t'ien, Huai-yang, Féng-yang, Kiangsi, Hukuang, Szechwan, 
Kweichow, Kuangtung, Kuangsi, Yunnan, Shun-t‘ien, Paoting, Liaotung, Shensi, 
Suiytian, Ninghsia, Kansu, Hstan-fu, Ta-t‘ung, Honan, Shantung, Shansi; and 
Temporary Commissioners (Ch‘th-shth) in Kiangnan, Huainan, Kiangsi, Hukuang, 
Yün-Hsiang (northern Hupei), Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunnan, the Capital District, 
Shensi, Honan, Shantung, and Shansi. 

Chs. 115-120. The Court of Imperial Sacrifices (T'at-ch'ang Sst) : includes 
Presidenta (Ch‘ing, Зв) and Vice-Presidents (Shao-ch‘tng, 42) for both the Peking and 
Nanking establishments. A separate chapter lists Directors of the Ssti-I Kuan.* 

Chs. 121-2. The Government of the Southern Capital (Ying-t‘ten Fu) : includes 
Prefecta (Fu-yin, 3a) and Sub-Prefects (Fu-ch‘éng, 4a). 

Chs. 123-4. The Government of the Northern Capital (Shun-tien Fu): as for 
Ying-t'ien Fu. 

Chs. 125-8. The Imperial Banqueting Court (Kuang-lu Ssü) : includes Presidents 
(Ch‘ing, 3b) and Vice-Presidents (Shao-ch‘ing, ба) for both the Peking and Nanking 
establishments. 

Chs. 129-132. The Court of the Imperial Stud (T'ai-p'u Sst): includes 
Presidents (Ching, ЗЬ) and Vice-Presidents (Shao-ch‘ing, 4а) for both the Peking 
and Nanking establishments. 

Chs. 1334. The Court of State Ceremonial (Hung-lu Sst): includes the 
Presidents (Ching, 4a) only of the Peking and Nanking establishments. 

Chs. 135-9. The Imperial Academy (Kuo-izti Chien): includes Libationers 
(Chi-chiu, 4b) for the early years of the dynasty (kuo-ch‘u), and Libationers and 
Tutors (Ssti-ye, ба) for both the Peking and Nanking establishments. 


1 Tn Hung-wu 13 (1380) the first Censorate, known as the Yu-shih T'ai, was abolished. In 15 
(1382) the new Censorate (T'u-ch'a Yuan) was established with eight Censors (Chien-ch'a T'u-yu- 
shih) of 7a rank, and a number of Provincial Censors of 9a rank. None of these are listed by 
Lei Li. In 16 (1383) the rank of the Chief Censors was raised to 3a, of the Asst. Censors to 4a, and 
of the Censorate Secretaries to ба. In 17 (1384) they were again raised to the ranks given above. 

* A sinecure post: the offloals holding 1 were ш no way concerned with the business of the 
office. The post was established in Ch‘éng-hua 2 (1466) and abolished in Wan-li 9 (1581). 

з There were no Nanlang Vice-Presidents. The posts of Left and Right Assistants at Nanking 
were abolished in Hung-chih 11 (1498). The single post of Nanking Right Assistant was 
re-established in Chéng-t8 1 (1508). 

4 From Hung-chih 7 (1494), when it came under the T“at-ch‘ang Sst, to Chia-ching 25 (1546), 
from which year it was presided over by a Vice-President. 
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The Zaeh-ch'ing Nien-piao is, of course, a Ming work, and for this reason 
possesses an authenticity which later compilations inevitably lack. But 
precisely because of this it misses the quality of dynastic completeness. The 

- last recorded date of an official appointmert is Wan-li 6 (1578). In general,- 
however, the tables do not provide information going beyond the final year of 
Lung-ch'ing (1572). Effectively, therefore, the last three reigns are omitted ; 
and because of the exceptionally short tenures of office at the end of the dynasty 
this excludes a rather large number of officiala.! This is, indeed, a disadvantage, 
though 16 is much more than outweighed by the solid contributions which the 
tables bring to our understanding of the thirteen reigns that precede Wan-h. 

The Monograph on Officials of the Ming History is, it goes without saying, 
an indispensable source for our knowledge cf the civil service structure. But 
important as these monographs in the Standard Histories are, they at best 
present a static picture, and by themselves tell us little of the functioning of 
the apparatus. For that it is necessary to turn to other sources, notably to 
such works as the A AH © HL Ta Ming Hut Tien and to special monographs 
on particular offices (for example, Lei Lis own account of the T'ai-p'u Sst), 
and not least to nominal rolls of office holders, such as those contained in the 
work which forms the subject of the present paper. For these seemingly dry 
lists of names can be made to yield answers to many questions about the actual 
working of the official system. From their analysis we may discover the areas 
which mainly supplied the personnel of the bureaucracy, the characteristics 
of the main types of the official career, the patterns of human contact that 
linked one office with another, the value ascribed to academic accomplishment 
as a qualification for office, the weight given to acquired expertise in the making 
of appointments. The solution of these and other cognate problems should go 
far to advance our understanding of the institutional structure of the Ming. 


1 ممم‎ the present writer’s artiole “ High Officials of the Ming”, BSOAS., xiv (1962), 
pp. 87—114, espeo. Table VI. 





Three old Achehnese Manuscripts 


By P. VoonHozvE 


O written literature of an Indonesian people has been so brilliantly and 
completely described as that af the Achehnese in the north of Sumatra. 
This description was the work of Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. Before it appeared 
in 1894 as one of the seven chapters of his work De Atjèhers, all that was known 
to the outeide world about this literature consisted of a few specimina, printed 
(under Snouck Hurgronje's supervision) in К. F. Н. van Langen's manual of 
the Achehnese language (The Hague, 1889). After some preparatory work in 
Holland and a stay of only seven months in Kutaraja (in wartime, cut off 
from intercourse with the country by the then prevailing system of а concen- 
trated line surrounding the capital), Snouck Hurgronje was able to reveal the 
existence of a rich epic, romantic, and religious Achehnese literature, to give 
summaries of all its works of апу importance and to deal elaborately with its 
chief masterpieces, to investigate the prosody of the poetry in which nearly all 
these texts are written as well as the origin of the foreign elements found in 
many tales and treatises. In the second edition of his work, which was published 
in English (The Achehnese) in 1906, only a few additions had to be made. The 
eatalogue of the manuscripts, collected by Snouck Hurgronje himself and by 
some pupils and friends inspired by his example, will show some more, but they 
do not alter the general picture drawn in the first edition. 

Snouck Hurgronje's description cannot be called a History of Achehnese 
literature. Chronological data are few in Achehnese as in most Indonesian 
writings. Most manuscripts do not mention the year in which they were 
copied, and only in а very few instances is the date of composition of the 
work stated. 

By internal evidence Snouck Hurgronje showed that the finest epic, one of 
the classics of Oriental literature, the Hikayat Pochut Muhamat, must have 
been composed about the middle of the eighteenth century, and that the other 
important epic work, the Hikayat Malém Dagang, is probably of somewhat 
earlier origin. A third epic, that of the war against the Dutch, he caught still 
in the oral state of tradition, and it was only due to his efforts that it was 
committed to writing. 

Much more difficult is the dating of the romantic works. Some may have 
lived a long time in the memories of bards before they were written down ; 
many others are adaptations of written originals in other languages. This 
process was still going on a few years ago. The Malay Hikayat Gul Bakawali, 
a translation from Hindustani, was lithographed at Singapore in H. 1296; 
promptly an Achehnese versification was made, of which the only manuscript 
known (in the library of the Royal Batavia Society at Djakarta) bears the date 
Н. 1299 (a.D. 1882). When a copy was made for Dr. H. Djajadiningrat at 
Kutaraja in Н. 1336, the work had been entirely recast and the title had been 
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changed to Hikayat Tajón Mulo’. Careful study of language and style of this 
class of works alone may eventually yield some results as to their relative dates. 
Before such a study can be undertaken, critical editions will have to be made. 

Some of the religious writings were composed by teachers still living or at 
least traditionally known in Snouck Hurgronje’s time ; most of the “ books of 
instruction and edification "" described by him are clearly of nineteenth-century 
origin. Some of the religious legends, especially those with a strong Shi'ite bias 
like the Hikayat Raja Bada and the Hikayat Padeulôn (fragment in the Djakarta 
Library) must be older. 

The earliest dated manuscript of an Achehnese text in the Djakarta collection 
is of H. 1221 (А.р. 1806-07). Besides a number of Malay tracts, it contains one 
in Achehnese, entitled Tar al-mustakim tla jannat an-na' m and briefly 
treating the principal points of Muslim religion. Amsterdam has a copy of the 
Hikayat hayaké tujoh, often used as an amulet, which belonged to Sultan 
‘Ala’uddin Jauhar al-‘Alam Shah (died 1824). In Snouck Hurgronje's collection 
at Leiden, the oldest dated manuscript I found was of Н. 1264 (А.р. 1848), 
a moralistic work entitled Kisah dua blaih peukara (Twelve subjects of morals 
illustrated by tales), and I do not think that any of the numerous undated MSS. 
is much older. 

Only partly Achehnese is the language of the popular catechism Коой 
al-Islam. It belongs to a group of works the Achehnese call beukeumeunan, 
“ If this be the case," after the word which opens every pericope. They are 
written in prose, in a mixture of Malay and Achehnese. A copy of this catechism? 
in the Ethnographical Museum at Breda is dated “in the month Jumad 
al-Âkhir during the reign of Mahmüd Shah ”, i.e. between 1781 and 1795. The 
condition of this MS. shows that it must have been used in & tropical country 
for a long time before it was brought to Holland. 

No Achehnese manuscripts seem to have been brought to Europe by English 
or Dutch traders in the time of the East India Companies. The oldest collection 
containing Achehnese texts is that of William Marsden, bequeathed by him 
to King's College (London) and now in the library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. Here we find another eighteenth-century copy of the Kawa id 
al-Islam (MS. Nr. 7124 (3)) and three other Achehnese manuscripts. By the 
kindness of the Librarian I was able to study two of them in Leiden and to get 
a microfilm copy of the third one. I think their contents justify the publication 
of a detailed description. 

Marsden's own catalogue of his library 3 only mentions cne item entitled 
“ Tracts in the dialect of Achin, with some Malayan fragments". The same 

1 Some redactions of the original Hindustani work also are named after the hero Taj al-Mulk, 
but ıt seems unlikely that Djajadmingrat’s text could be a new translation made directly from 
Hindustani. 

* Not the same as the Beukeumeunan mentioned in The Achehnese ТЇ, р. 188. Some MSS, of 

Қалача al-Islam have been catalogued as Malay, e.g. Ph. 8. van Ronkel, Catalogus Mal. hss. 


Batavia, p. 412. 
3 Bibliotheca Marsdeniana, р 304. 
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note is found in Marsden’s handwriting in MS. Nr. 12914 А. From a deleted 

~ note in pencil it appears that the MSS. Nr. 41754 and 41755, now bound 
separately, were formerly incorporated in this volume. These last two manu- 
scripts are the main subject of this paper, but I shall first give a short description 
of Nr. 12914 A. І 

This MS. has 39 leaves, 81 by 6 inches ; most pages have 15 lines 4 inches in 
length. It is bound in one volume with a copy of the Malay Shaer Ken Tambuhan, 
dated А.р. 1793. The Achehnese text, however, is dated 13 Rabi‘ I 1125 (9th 
April, 1713). This is the oldest dated Achehnese manuscript known. It contains 
a complete text in sanja’ (Achehnese metre) of the Hikayat Makah Madinah, 
a panegyric of the holy cities Mecca and Medina. A defective copy of this poem 
is found in the collection of the Royal Batavia Society at Djakarta (Malay 
MS. Nr. 95a). This was brought from Acheh in the year 1873. The two manu- 
scripts have exactly the same text; they agree even in the introductory 
phrases, which in other cases are mostly treated by the scribes with great 
freedom according to their own tastes. The first part of the work is a free 
translation of the Arabic Рза ft fada'sl Makka, a letter from al-Hasan al- 
Basri about the excellent qualities of the holy cities. Copies of this spurious 
letter circulated also in Indonesia (see Van Ronkel, Suppl. Cat. Arab. MSS. 
Batavia Nr. 491; Leiden Cod. Or. 7173). Their aim, of course, was to incite 
the readers to undertake the pilgrimage to the holy land. In the Achehnese 
version the letter of al-Hasan al-Basri is followed by various admonitions. The 
visiting of many other holy places besides Mecca and Medina is highly recom- 
mended. Among these the author mentions in the first place the tombs of four 
saints (шай): ‘Abd al-Kadir (al-Jilani) in Baghdad, Ibn ‘Alawän in Yemen, 
Shaikh ‘Arabi in Mecca, and Muhammad Badawi (i.e. Ahmad al-Badawi) in 
Egypt. 

This manuscript owes its chief interest merely to the fact that it contains 
the oldest dated Achehnese text. It is a direct translation from Arabic by an 
anonymous author. Much more intimately connected with literary and religious 
life in Acheh are the texts found in the other two manuscripts. 

Nr. 41754, 62 fol. 9 by 54 inches. Fol. 1v and 2r: 7 lines of 24 inches with 
a border ; fol. 2v-62r 15 lines of 32 inches. Achehnese text in Arabic characters, 
in the same handwriting throughout, in some places not very easy to decipher, 
also owing to the system of spelling which shows some differences from that 
common to most Achehnese manuscripts. Good strong Dutch paper, bearing 
as watermarks the monogram of the 1.0.0. (Dutch Hast India Company) 
crowned by an A (probably meaning the Amsterdam chamber) and a coat of 
arms with Strasbourg lily, beside which are the letters: D & C. Ink of a sooty 


quality. 


1 This kind of paper was first used in the second half of the seventeenth century ; see С. A. О. 
van Nieuwenhuijze, Sameu 'l-Dīn van Pasai, 1945, p. 300. 
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The work begins, as usual, with the basmala and eulogies to Allah and the 
prophet Muhammad. Then it continues : 
Dudoë ba’ nyan tangokeu tuan, nyoé kurangan . . . meurika (?) 
Nyang pat kureueng beutatamah, beuta'ubah nyang pat chidra 
(Nyang pat) kureueng tapumeu‘aih, droë sit khilaih ureueng tuha 
Raseuni Khan anew’ Aripin Ie Mamèh yóh jih nyata (?) 
Ikatan jipeunan Rawiyatôn Sabeu‘ah, beutatamah pat han teuka + 
Basa Jawoë mit jituban, jiboh ikaten chara taba 
Dumteu tuan tapeu'ampón, adat ulôn peunoh lam cheula 
Hajarat siribée sikureueng plóh thin, yóh jipuphon jibóh mula 
Buleuen Muharam uroé jeumeu'ah, yoh nyan tamah dum charitra 
Jihimpon nilam Kitabôlah, tujóh kisaa jeuet simata 
Mula kisah Nu Muhamat, lheueh nyan neupeujeuet keun lambaga 
Teuma kisah neupeujeuet mawot, éhwaj sukreuet sinan seureuta 
Tanda kiamat ma teuseubót, Iheueh nyan seupo(t) kiamat teuka 
Lheueh nyan nuraka dum ngon asoë, kisah dudoë ma keun cheuruga 
Nyankeu tujóh dumna kisah, wakapha bélah chahida. 
The colophon on page 61v reads : 
Seuleusoë riwayat anogreuha Alah, wakapha bélah ‘alima, 
after which follows an Arabic eulogy of the Prophet, and about a page full of 
excuses of the copyist about his work. : 
The transcription of some words in the prologue is doubtful, and defects of . 
metre show that some verses are faulty ; so a translation can only be approxi- 
mate. д 


Now hear, gentlemen, this is а composition . . . written (the word 
meurika is uncertain, and I cannot guess what is meant by two letters 
preceding it) 


Kindly add where something is missing, alter what is faulty, 

Forgive the shortcomings ; I am liable to error, an old man, 

Raseuni Khan, son of Aripin; when he was born . . . (I do not under- 
stand te maméh ; it means “ sweet water " or " syrup" and might be the 
name of the author's birthplace but scarcely of the time (y6h) he was born; 
the absence of rhyme shows that a word is missing. The name Raseuni also 
is uncertain; it might be Raseuti or Ruseuni.) 

His composition he calls Rawiyatén Sabeu‘ah,? please add wherever it 
is incomplete. 

Few people know the Malay language, so he rhymed it in our own style. 

You all, gentlemen, forgive me; my manners are fully dipped in blame. 

In the year of the Hijra 1090 he began and made a start 

In the first month on a Friday all the tales were completed. 


1 1. të’ ka (emendation by Mr. H. Т. Damsté). 

* Thus I read the words da. cy رراوي‎ taking -ón as the Achehnese pronunciation of Arabic 
ul (nominative -u followed by the article). Dr. A. A. Bake remarks that ıt could also be the Urdu 
plural ending. 
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He gathered them from the Book of God, altogether there are seven 
tales : 

First the story of the Nar Muhammad ; then the creation of (Adam's) 
primordial form ; 

Then the story of the creation of Death, together with the pangs of 
agony ; | 

After that the signs of resurrection are mentioned and then darkness, 
the coming of the day of judgment ; 

Then Hell and its inmates come first, and after that the story of Heaven ; 

So together there are seven stories; Allah is sufficient to him as a witness. 

From this synopsis we see that this is a redaction of the T'ujoh ktsah, men- 
tioned by Snouck Hurgronje in The Achehnese II, p. 184 (nr. LX XXIII), here 
going under the name (in thoroughly Achehnised “ Arabic") of Rawiyaton 
Sabeu‘ah, which is also intended to mean Seven Stortes. Its author's name— 
Raseuni (?) Khan—sounds Indian; he began (and completed, if the word 
tamah stands for tamat) it in Muharram 1090, i.e. February, 1679. 

The Raweyaion Sabeu‘ah is very different from the text of the T'ujoh kisah 
found in the manuscripts of Snouck Hurgronje. This last redaction however is 
not а modern adaptation of Raseuni Khan’s work, but is itself old. This is 
apparent from the other Marsden manuscript, to which we now turn. 

Nr. 41755, 50 fol., various paper and size, about 8? by 6$ inches and smaller. 

Fol. 1-4, pages numbered 1-8, thick Dutch paper, contains a Fasl fi bayan 
an-nikah, a short legal treatise on marriage, in Malay, ending with a prayer in 
Arabic. 

Fol. 5 is a small letter, carelessly written in Malay with Achehnese peculiari- 
ties of spelling (gasth for kasih), containing a request for a gift of gold. 

Fol. 6—42 belong together ; they are in the same handwriting and of similar 

_ paper, though with different watermarks, some Dutch with the fence! of Holland 
and the motto Pro Patria, some given in W. A. Churchill’s work on watermarks 
as Genoese. The pages of this part are numbered 1-74. 

Fol. 43 is of thick paper, containing a fragment of Arabic doxology on one 
side (p. 75). 

Fol. 44, a smaller piece of thin paper, on which charms (‘azimat) are written 
in Arabic with Malay titles. 

Fol. 45-49, larger paper, 45/46 and 47/48 not cut, with 6 pages (79-84) of 
text: Malay fragments on the mystical meaning of ritual prayer (ma'rtfat 
sémbahyang). 

Fol. 50, smaller paper, 3 lines of a magic text in Malay disguised as Arabic 
(for mstance the word aku written with kaf) and a note in another handwriting 
on a debt. 

The part of interest to us is fol. 642, written in a clear, regular handwriting, 
partly in Achehnese, partly in Malay. 


1 Dutch “ tuin ”, often mistranslated as “ garden of Holland "', used in the otherwise obsolete 
meaning of “‘ fence ”. 
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pp. 1-21, 2nd line, contain the final part of the seventh of the Tujoh kisah, 
in exactly the same words as the redaction mentioned by Snouck Hurgronje. 
It has a Malay colophon in the same handwriting as the text, running: Yang 
(é)mpunya hikayat Leubè Baba pada bulan Safar pada zaman Sultan Badruddin 
Johan ‘Alam Shah berdaulat لله‎ Alláhi(fi)l-'àlam, Amin, i.e. : The owner of this 
hikayat (in the Achehnese sense of the word, a rhymed compa on is Leubè 
Baba, in the time of Sultan Badruddin, etc. This Sultan reigned only from 
Feb. 1764-Aug. 1765, so that we know the exact age of this part of the manuscript. 

pp. 21-25, another piece in Achehnese sanja’ (metre) about the relation of 
body and soul. I do not know from what work this is taken. 

pp. 26-49. Achehnese again, entitled Hikayat Mawot, on Death, i.e. the 
third of the Tujoh kisah. At the end it is announced that a piece on tanda 
kiamat, the fourth of the Tujoh kisah, will follow, but this promise is not fulfilled. 
Leubé Baba is again mentioned as owner of the book. 

pp. 50-54, another piece in Achehnese, baginning with a paraphrase of iio: 
Fatiha (first chapter of the Kur'àn), then of the Sürat Kul huwa (S. 112); on 
the names of Allah; on His twenty attributes. It ends at the bottom of p. 54 
with the word tamat (finis). This same piece is found in the Leiden MS. Cod. 
Or. 7964b fol. 40r-43v ; there it forms only the beginning of a lengthy hikayat , 
containing sundry admonitions to the faithful. 

pp. 55-61, a Malay piece, abruptly beginning m the middle of a shaer, of 
which every stanza begins with a successive letter of the Malay-Arabic alphabet, 
34 stanzas (alif, bà, tà and part of tha) are missing. Among the special Malay 
letters added at the end of the Arabic alphabet, we find the dal with three dots. ( 
It is clear that there was no difference in pronunciation between this and the r 
ordinary dal, as both stanzas begin with the word dartpada. Two stanzas that . 
spoil the alphabetic order are later additions, taken from the following shaer. 
The title given in the colophon is Saja’ pérkataan ай]. After that there follow 
ten more stanzas in which the reader is warned not to take this poem in a literal 
sense as it has a deeper meaning (ada bérta'wil). 

pp. 61-67 contain the Malay Shaer Bahrun-nisa’, edited by Doorenbos as 
one of the poems of Hamzah Fansüri. It does not occur in the Batavia MS. of 
Hamzah’s poems, and Doorenbos had to go by the Leiden Cod. Or. 2016 alone, 
With the help of our MS., his text, which in many places is corrupt, can be 
corrected. The meaning, very obscure in Doorenbos' text, then becomes clear. 
The hymn describes the bliss of unto mystica in terms of sexual union. The 
same subject is treated in a cruder form in the Saja’ pérkataan alf ; the warning 
added at the end of this poem is by no means superfluous.? At the bottom of 
the Malay part of the MS. Leubé Baba’s name is mentioned again. 

17. Doorenbos, De geschrifien van Hamzah Pansoeri uitgegeven en toegelicht, 1983; see 
also the review of this book by G. W. J. Drewes in T'ijdechr. v. Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
78 (1933), р. 291 sqq. According to Dr. Drewes there is no reason to asoribe the Shaer Bahrun- 
nisà' to Hamzah. 


* Dr. À. А. Cense informs me that similar doctrines are seb forth in the Makasar work 
Мам! alanbiyà. 
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pp. 68-74. This part, after 1} pages of Arabic verses, is in Achehnese again. 
Part of p. 69/70 has been torn off, so that only fragmentary relics of the intro- 
duction to the Achehnese text remain. We read there : 

А Hajarat siribèe tujôh plôh peuet jeunankeu ulon ши... 

habaji peunoh nilam hikayat cheuruga saboh kitab Akeubard A... 

The following text mentions the angels who examine the dead in their tombs, 
the signs of the approach of the resurrection, and the punishment of sinners in 
hell, all much shorter than in the Tujoh kisah. It ends abruptly at the bottom of 
p. 74. From the introduction we gather that the work was begun (mu... being 
probably the beginning of muphón or mula) in the year H. 1074 (A.D. 1663/64), 
and that the author mentions as his sources the Hikayat Cheuruga and the 
Akhbar al-A(khira). Hskayat haba cheuruga is the title given in the colophon to 
the seventh chapter of the Тијоћ kisah, as well in the complete work as in a 
separate copy found in Cod. Or. 7964b. This last MS. is certainly not very old, 
but it contains old materials ; we have already observed that it has preserved a 
hikayat of which the beginning alone is found in our MS. Nr. 41755. The colophon 
of the Hikayat Cheuruga on p. 20 of the Marsden MS. only says: tamat hikayat, 
without adding the word cheuruga or haba cheuruga. Akhbar al-Akhira is 
a Malay work, compiled in Н. 1052 (А.р. 1642/43) at the command of the ruling 
Sultana of Acheh,! by the well-known Indian scholar Nüruddin ar-Raniri, 
author of the Bustán as-Saläfin and many other works. This last mention 
gives us the clue to the right understanding of most of the Achehnese texta in 
our two manusoripts. 

Acheh's most famous ruler, Iskandar Muda (1607-1636) had favoured 
heretical mysticism, represented by Hamzah Fansüri and Shamsuddin of 
Pasai. Shortly after his death, on 31st May, 1637, Nüruddin ar-Raniri came to 
Acheh, and with the support of the new Sultan, Iskandar IT (1636-1641) and 
afterwards of his wife and successor Safiyatuddin, began to wage a deadly war 
against heresy. Nüruddin was в scholar of great erudition; he was also a 
fanatical religious leader, one of the strongest personalities in the history 
of Indonesian Islam. In his Akhbar al-Akhtra he aimed at a positive contribu- 
tion to the religious education of the masses of the people; starting from 
the mystic principle of creation (he was a mystic himself, but not a heretic) 
he enlarged upon the origin of Death, inspiring his readers with a frantic 
fear of that powerful angel, of the torments of the grave, of the troubles 


1 Of the MSS. I saw, only a fragment in the library of the Athenaeum at Deventer (no. 1834, 
XXX, 29) (and the Bugis translation) mention the name of this Sultana: Safiyat ad-Din bmt 
Iskandar Muda. A complete copy is described by Van Ronkel, Catalogus Mal. hse. Batavia, p. 413. 

з Literature on Nüruddin ar-Räniri, see: C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, П, p. 12n 
(here we first find the erroneous Ranlri for Ranirl, afterwards repeated by other authors); Н. 
Djajadiningrat, “ Critisoh overzioht van de gegevens over het Soeltanaat van Atjéh,” Bijdr. i. d. 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenk, LXV (1911), p. 185 sqq. (from this study we took the dates of Aohehnese 
Sultans); H. Kraemer, Ken Javaansche primbon uit de 16de eeuw, 1921, Index s.v. Raniri; 
C. A. О. van Nieuwenhuyze, o.c. Index s.v. Raniri ; R. Winstedt, “ History of Malay Literature " 
(JMBBAS, Vol. XVII, Pt. 3), p. 98 адд.; C. Hooykaas, Over Malsise hteratuur, 2de dr. (1947), 
p. 174; P. Voorhoeve, “ Van en over Nüruddin ar-Raniri,” Bijdr. T.L.V., 107 (1951), p. 353 sqq. 
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announcing the end of this world, of the pangs of resurrection and the punish- 
ment in hell; inciting them to a pious life by the hope of endless heavenly 
reward. The general plan of the work he took from one of the Arabic sources, 
the Кыа ‘Ajaib al-Malaküt by al-Kisa’i. This he completed from al- Ghazali's 
popular tract on eschatology, ad-Durra al-fakhira. He also used another 
treatise by al-Ghazali, Daka ik al-haka@’tk'; the Bustan al-‘Arifin by Abul- 
Laith as-Samarkandi, and al-Baghawi's commentary on the Kur'àn. Once he 
cites a tradition from a Malay work,? excusing himself because he does not 
know the Arabic original. But he arranged all these traditional data in а 
personal fashion, showing his own mystical and homiletic preferences. 
Nüruddin wrote all his works in Arabic or Malay. It was surprising that till 
now the only direct evidence of his work found in Achehnese literature had been 
a modern (1929-31) version of his Ttbyan f1 ma‘rifat al-adyàn.3 Now, on com- 
paring the contents of his Akhbar al-Akhira with those of the Achehnese 
Tujôh kisah, we see immediately that the subject as well as the division into 
seven chapters and their titles are the same. None of the Arabic sources shows 
this division. On the other hand, there are some important differences between 
Akhbar al-Akhira and Tujóh kisah : the latter has an introduction not found in 
ar-Raniri’s work; it does not give all the Arabic quotations in the original 


language, shortens or omits some passages, and expands others. Still, the : 


structural similarity of the two works is so great that we may consider the 
Tujoh kisah as a popular Achehnese version cf ar-Raniri’s Akhbar al-Akhira. 


We do not know the year of ar-Raniri’s death ; the latest date given in his à 


works is H. 1054, the year he returned to Ranir. Twenty years later, an 
Achehnese excerpt from his Akhbar al-Akhira was made, and if the Hikayat 
Cheuruga mentioned therein was indeed the seventh chapter of the Tujoh kisah, 
this last work must be dated between Н. 1052 and 1074. This, however, is 


аза, 


merely a hypothesis; we сап only say with certainty that the Tujéh kisah __ 


existed in A.D. 1764-65, the year our MS. was written. 

We have already remarked that Raseuni Khan’s work has the same structure 
as the Akhbar al-Akhira and Tujoh kisah. On closer examination we find that 
in the beginning Rawtyatén Sabeu‘ah (to use that barbarous name) is a close 
translation of Akhbar al-Akhira; it also gives the Arabic quotations in the 
original language, often followed by a Malay “ranslation as found in ar-Raniri’s 
work. Further on the differences become greater; sometimes Raseuni Khan 
has shortened ar-Raniri’s text, sometimes he has preferred a different tradition 
to that which he found in the Malay text. 


1 MS. India Office, Loth 690 (Anon.). Its ascrrption to al-Ghaz&li 18 clearly an error. 

* The title—mven in Cod. Or. 3201 (Leiden), von de Wall 48 (Djakarta), and the Makasar 
vermon—is القيامة‎ oles, (“The Courtyards of Resurrection”); m Cod. Or. 1960, the third 
odnéonant of the word is not clear. This passage does not occur in the Achehnese versions. 

3 See Ph. 8. van Ronkel: “ Raniri's Мајевсће geschrift: Exposé der Religies,” in: Bijdr. t. d. 
Taal, Land en Volkenk. 102 (1943), p. 461 sqq., and: “ Aanvullmg der beschriyving van de 
Maleische . . . benevens van een Atjéhsch handschrift” . . . Ibid, 103 (1948), p. 599. 
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The verse giving some particulars about Raseuni Khan is not at all clear. 
Bo we cernot be certain whether he was born in a place called Ie Maméh, which 
might be ia Acheh, or whether his father was called Aripin or was a mystic, or 
whethertke meaning is that he was a mystic himself. The only thing that seems 
beyond doubt is that he was of Indian origin, for his name certainly is Indian. 

The zitle Rawtyatén Sabeu‘ah looks like an “ Arabic ” translation of Тијоћ 
kisah ; kese last words are also used by Raseuni Khan to indicate the contents 
of his рсегл. This seems to confirm our supposition that the popular Achehnese 
version of ar-Raniri's work already existed under the name of T'ujoh kisah when 
in H. 1660 Raseuni Khan made his somewhat more literal translation. 

The 30-ophon of Raseuni Khan’s work contains no date. William Marsden 
probabl~ obtained it in about 1810, together with the Malay Annals of the 
Kingdon. >f Acheh,! but we cannot guess how old it was when he got it. The 
strong official paper of the V.O.C. can be preserved in a good state for a very 
long time, even in a tropical climate. It seems probable to me that this is the 
earliest Achehnese manuscript preserved. Some peculiarities of spelling found 
in this MS. are the following : 

(1) Cha word jeuet is always written جات‎ instead of s>. This might seem 
to confom Cowan’s view," that this word is derived from an Indian word (cf. 
Skr. jät). However, Mr. Damsté found jeuet sometimes written with t and 
with d i She same manuscript, perhaps with a slight difference in meaning. 

(2) Ch» writing of alif for eu is common in this MS., also in words where I 
have пеғэс seen it in other MSS. such as kheun and seun. 

^ (8) Unusual is also the spelling hu for the preposition u. 

(4) another remarkable point is the confusion between j and ch in this 
manuscrizt. It is common in Achehnese writings to see ch represented by J, Le. 
with ony one point underneath instead of three, but the reverse, writing 7 
with th-ec points, is unusual. A single instance of this practice occurs in one 
of the Melay shaers in the other MS. 

(5) = ew times ngoj is used for ngon (with). This peculiar form is found 
regulari in some MSS. of Kawa‘id al-Islam. According to H. Djajadiningrat’s 
dictionary, it is used in hikayat for the sake of rhyme, and also sometimes 
by old -v-men. Our MS. does not use the form ngoj for rhyming, so that it 
seems te be an archaism. Another archaistic word is chara in the expression 
chara tac for which modern texts say : basa taba, the language we use. 

The Rewiyatén Sabeu‘ah has not preserved ar-Raniri’s introduction to the 
Akhbar 3 Аита and does not name the author of the original work. On the 
contrary, she translator pretends to have taken his stories from the “ Book of 
God". Ar-Raniri’s name and his introduction we find in a third Achehnese 
translat-cn of the Akhbar al-Akhira, in the possession of Mr. Н. Т. Damsté. 
This fine manuscript has 106 folios. The first leaf is missing. There remain 203 


1 W. Mexsden : History of Sumatra (3rd edn., 1811), p. 427. 
2H. Е. J. Cowan: “ Aanteekeningen betreffende de verhouding van het Atjéhsch tot de 
Mon-Khre--alen ” (Bijdr. Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, CIV, 1948, p. 464). 
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pages of text, written in & very regular handwriting ; the Arabic sentences in 
red ink. Through the loss of the first leaf, the author's name is not to be found 
in the beginning, but we find it in the colophon : 
Tamat haba Akeubaró Akhirah, Nurddin peugah lam kitabnja, ie.: 
end of the tale Akhbar al-Âkhira, Nüruddi has told it in his book. 

The MS. begins in the middle of the enumeration of Arabic sources. Then 
the title is given: Akeubaré Akhirah or Haba kiamat printah akhirat. The 
translator statés that few people can understand the original Jawi and Arabic 
language, so he has made up his mind to make an Achehnese version. After 
this the titles of the chapters are given and the text henceforth follows the Malay 
original. At the end, three pages are filled with excuses of the copyist about 
his bad work. Neither the name of the translator nor that of the scribe is 
mentioned, and the MS. is not dated. It was written for a woman, named. 
Nya’ Sul5, and the person who owned it in Teupin Mamplam, Simpang Ulim, 
about 1920, had got it from one of her sons. 

As & translation of the work of ar-Raniri, this version is the best of the 
three; in popularity, however, it cannot compete with the T'ujoh kisah. 

The fact that there are no less than three Achehnese versions of ar-Raniri’s 
Akhbär al-Akhira proves that this work belongs to the most esteemed devotional 
literature of Achehnese Muslims. The Malay original must once have had a wide 
circulation ; it was translated into the Makasar and Bugis languages of Celebes. 
These translations mention ar-Räniri as the author's name and have the 
division of the subject into seven chapters (bab). Valentijn obtained a copy 
of a nearly identical Malay work in the isle of Ambon. He calls it “ Kenz ul 
Khafi, or the Hidden Treasure, a very fine book, treating of Creation, Man, 
Death, the Grave, the Antichrist, Gog and Magog, the last Judgment, eto."".à 
A manuscript of this work, dated H. 1187 and probably written in Batavia, is 
in the Leiden Library (Cod. Or. 5622). The title is Surat al-kiyäma or Kanz 
al-khafs. The author is called Sayyid Ahmad. The subject-matter of the work 
is exactly the same as that of Akhbar al-Akhira, but it has no division into seven 
chapters. The exact relation of the two works has still to be examined. ~ 

In Djakarta there is a copy of Akhbar al-Akhira under the title: Khabar 
kiyämat, (MS. Brandes 275). This is also the title of a Javanese redaction men- 
tioned in the list of Javanese manuscripts of the Djakarta Library (Jaarboek 
Kon. Bat. Gen. 1933, p. 315). | 

But the Akkbär al-Akhira and its near relatives are by no means the only 
eschatological works in Indonesian literature. Even in Achehnese there is 
another treatise of this kind, the Hikayat Bahya siribèe, the Tale of a Thousand 


1 бөө B. F. Matthes, Kort verslag (1875), p. 56, no. 142 and p. 97, Br. Mus. no. Add. 12371 
(Bugis) and Vervolg op het Kort verslag (1881), p. 16 sqq., no. 209 (Makasar); a fragment also in 
Cod. Or. 7148. 

3 Fr. Valentijn, Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien, IIL 1 (1728), p. 27. 

з Another copy in the same library is Oph. 112, dated 1860. Its text is very corrupt. The 
title is al-Kiiab (/) al-Kiyamat or Sürat al-Kiyamat. The name of the author is not mentioned. 
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Horrors, which was printed in Cairo." It cites as one of its sources the Daka’tk 
al-akhbar, the anonymous eschatological tract which was published and trans- 
lated by Wolff under the title Muhammedanische Eschatologie. 

The antegonism between heretical and orthodox mysticism that dominated 
religious life in Acheh in the first half of the seventeenth century had lost much 
of its vigour in the time of Sultan Badruddin, more than a hundred years later. 
Still it із curious to see side by side in one manuscript fragments of orthodox 
eschatology and heterodox erotic mysticism. The efforts of William Marsden 
to gather materials for his History of Sumatra secured for posterity not only 
the earlest documents of the Achehnese language but also a testimony of the 
syncretism which, in Indonesia, in the long run softens every contrast. 


1 2nd ed. Н. 1387, together with Nalam sipheuet dua ploh. Also in Cod. Or. 6747, Leiden ; 
another radaction Amsterdam 674/867 (ею by Н. T. Damsté іп: Mededeeling Koloniaal 
Instituut 30. XX XVI (1935), p. 161). 


А Study of Two Fijian Texts 
By G. B. MILNER 


Foreword 
HE two texts which are analysed in the present paper were gathered during 
a period of fourteen months’ linguistic work in Fiji in 1948 and 1949. 

As a result of recent developments in lingnistics, notably the perceptible 
change of emphasis from comparative to descriptive work, more especially in 
the study of preliterate languages, the modern field-worker applies himself to 
gather a large number of texts. He takes down certain utterances and he 
establishes his text by means of well-defined techniques. Having as a linguist 
handled the material, both oral and written, to his provisional satisfaction. he 
can then state his findings in a grammar, under the headings of phonetics, 
phonology, morphology, and syntax. * 

When the grammatical system has been stated it would seem that it is the 
duty of the linguist to show how the utterances themselves are correlated with 
the situation from which they have been abstracted. As he was himself a 
participant in that situation in his capacity as an observer, he is well equipped 
for that task. Since Malinowski this aspect of linguistic work has perhaps 
received less attention than its importance warrants.? 

As an experiment in presentation I have treated my material much in the 
same way as a classical scholar might edit a newly discovered manuscript. To 
some extent this method was imposed upon me by the fact that of the two texts 
under consideration only one, the second, was taken down from word of mouth. 
The first was a manuscript which I discovered under circumstances which are 
described further on. Having obtained my material by two different but 
comparable methods I have tried first to reproduce the two texts accurately 
without omission or addition, and secondly, to evolve a technique of analysis 

. which would serve them both equally well. 

Owing to limitations of space the texts themselves are not inctaded i in the 
present paper. They will, however, be deposited in the Library of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies.? 

In the translation I have endeavoured to keep ав close as possible to the text 
without, however, doing violence to the English language. Many of the state- 
ments need some explanation to be understood by the reader not familiar with 
Fijian culture. Rather than refer him to a specialized work on Fiji, I have 
thought it more practical to append a brief editorial note wherever necessary. 

The only Fijian words carried over into the translation are names of people, 
places, and social units. Terms denoting types of social units have been trans- 


1 See J. R. Firth, * General Linguistics and Descripuve Grammar", Transactions of the 
Phuologual Society, 1951, pp. 69-87. 

з Seo B. Malnowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic, vol. u, London, 1935. 

2 Microfilm copies of the documents in question may be obtamed on apploation to the 
Librarian, S.0.A.8., Univermty of London, W.C. 1. 
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lated in such a way as neither to beg the question nor to call for an immediate 
definition. Titles indicating social status have been rendered by code-letters. 

Except in quotations the spelling adopted is the traditional orthography of 
Fijian cevised by Wesleyan missionaries in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. It ів a method of spelling in which almost without exception every 
letter ccrresponds to a unit of the phonological system.! The following letters 
are subject to local conventions :— 


b is pronounced like mb in timber 


d n»n » „ o nd, thunder 
q » » » ng , younger 
g » » 2 ng ,, long 
0 » 2 » th » this. 


The second purpose of this paper is to make a contribution to a long-standing 
controversy concerning the social organization of Fijian society. 

The principal bone of contention is the value of three words denoting types 
of social units :— 

gavusa matagals tokatoka 

Much attention has been devoted to Fiji by a number of anthropologists, 
but there is little agreement among them as to what these three words mean. 

Thcs, Rivers? speaking of the hill-people of Viti Levu, states: “ the 
primary sub-division called matanggalt are also endogamous at the present 
time, whatever they may have been in the past." ? 

Hocart,* speaking of the people of central Vanua Levu, quotes a native 
informant as follows :— 

~ In Ndreketi and Watnunu they have two groups, the vosa turanga and 

the vosa dhauravou. ... The whole of the vosa turanga and the vose 

dhauravou are cross-cousins to one another. A man and a woman of the 

vosa turanga should not marry each other, but а man of the vosa turanga 

anc a woman of the vosa dhauravou should marry." 5 


In a commentary Hocart adds :— 

“These tribes, like all other Fijian tribes, are divided into clans 
(metanggals) which in this case are not exogamous. The clans are now in a 
state of transition from matrilineal to patrilineal descent, or rather to 
indifferent descent... We can see immediately that there can be no corre- 
spcndence at the present day between the clan and the vosa, since the latter 
is etrictly matrilineal.” ? 


1 See N. О. Scott, “ A Study in the Phonotios of Fijian,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, vol. xii, 1948, p. 737. 

3W Н. В. Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, vol. i, pp. 202-297. 

3 Or. cit., р. 264. 

* A. M. Hocart, “ The Dual Organisation in Fiji," Man, 1915, No. 3. 

5 Op. ort., p. 6. 

* Thid., p. 7. 
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Further on he adds :— 

“ All efforts to find an original ا د‎ between the vosa and the 

clans failed entirely." 1 
Laura Thompson, speaking of the Lau Islands, ? states :— 

“I have used the term phratry (yavusa) to designate a group of clans 
believed to be descended from a common mythical ancestor or group of 
ancestors 3... I have used the term clan (matanggali) to designate a 
unilateral kinship unit which is, as a rule, exogamous, patrilineal and 
patrilocal." 4 

Capell and Lester 5 make the following observation :— 

“The ztokatoka is, then, the place where one squats on one’s heels. 
It is the only term of the three that varies from dialect to dialect. It is 
a smaller division than the mataygalt. . . . It is to the mataygali what the 
matangah is to the yavusa.” 8 

Quain” makes the following statement about the village of Nakoroka in 
Vanua Levu :— 

“The names of Nakoroka's two moieties, turaga and caurevo, occur 
throughout Vanua Levu to indicate dual classification of the populace.?. . 
The general term yavusa or yavosa designates ‘ moiety ' ?”.? 

Further on he states :— 


“Moiety classification cross-cuts descent groups and caste, villages 

and kingdoms and includes persons of formerly hostile regions.” 0 
It wil be noticed that all the authors who have been quoted define Fijian 
words in terms of English words and within а framework of English grammar. 
This process is open to certain objections. À word cannot be lifted from its 
grammatical context in an Oceanic language and placed in an English sentence 
with impunity. If itis submitted to this treatment it loses its original meaning 
and either remains an empty symbol or it acquires an extraneous connotation. 
That is to say, а Fijian word only has meaning by virtue of being supported by 
other Fijian words within the grammatical system of Fijian—it cannot be used 
as a fetish as if it had a transcendental meaning. Symbols are undoubtedly 
needed, but rather than load an English text with outlandish words it is perhaps 
better to use code-letters, which are easier to handle than words. An exception 


1 [bid., p. 9. 

з Laura Thompson, Southern Lau, Fin: An Ethnography, Honolulu, 1940, pp. 31-53. 

? Op. cit., p. 32. 

t Ibid., p. 85. 

5 À. Capell and Б. Н. Lester, * “Local Divisions and Movements m Fiji," Oceania, vol. xi, 
4, pp. 313-341, and vol. xii, 1, pp. 21-48, 1941. 

* Op. cit., p. 317. 

7 Buell Quain, Fijian Village, Chicago, 1948. 

5 Op. oit., p. 244. 

° Author's inverted commas, ibid., р. 245. In а footno:e he adds: “ at Nakoroka yavosa 18 
usually applied to moiety, yavusa to descent group." 

10 Tbid., p. 246. 
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may, however, be made in favour of names, whether of people, places, or social 
groups since, at the grammatical level, names have scarcely any meaning. 

The fact that two of the three words under discussion, yavusa and mataqali, 
are used over a wide area of Fiji despite the diversity of dialects and cultures 
_ Suggests a parallel with certain military terms, such as batialion or regiment. 
_ Not only do these words vary greatly in their connotation according to the 
country in which they are used, they also vary according to the stage of a 
campaign or war. After an action what was originally a battalion may have 
been: во reduced by casualties as to be merged with another battalion. On the 
other hand, a new intake of recruits may lead to the creation of two sister units 
or of a senior and a junior formation. It is at least possible that in the last 
150 years the vicissitudes of tribal warfare, disastrous epidemics, and the 
difficult adjustment to new conditions may have had a similar effect on Fijian 
social groups.* 

Consequently if one attempts to describe yavusa, matagals, and itokatoka in 
terms of particular social units such a description will be severely limited, since 
it will only be valid at a particular time in a particular region. If, on the other 
hand, an attempt is made to give an abstract definition of these three words, 
many contradictory data may have to be taken into account and only a very 
limited generalization will emerge. 

Rather than try to define words abstracted from their linguistic context it 
may be more profitable to consider the principles that govern the structure of 
_ social units. I shall therefore assume that although the value of vernacular 
words denoting social units is not constant the structural principles are constant. 

In the translation I shall use the words, Unit, Group, and Family. According 
to my system a Unit is subdivided into a number of Groups and a Group into 
a number of Families. It does not follow, however, that Unit is necessarily 
equivalent to yavusa (or Group equivalent to matagali, or Family to ttokatoka) 
for the following reason: the word Unit is used much in the same sense as it 
is used in the British Army. That is to say, both an infantry battalion and, say, 
a field hospital may in certain contexts be described as units because they are 
alike in certain important respects (both, for instance, have an operational and 
an administrative side). In other words, although they may differ greatly in 
size and in the nature of their activities both are units because of certain features 
they have in common. 

On the same principle I have thought it legitimate to use the word Unit in 
reference to the same types of social organization at different levels of 
development. The common features will be evident from a study of the two 
texts. Whenever necessary the actual word or words used in the vernacular will 
be indicated in a footnote. 

The present paper also shows that the elements of social structure as seen 
by the anthropologist are not simply the convenient abstractions of an outside 

1 See G. К. Roth, “ Native Administration in Fiji during the past.75 Years,” Occasional 
Papers of the Royal Anthropological Institute, No. 10, 1951. 
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observer, but that they correspond to entities of which the more reflective 
members of a primitive society (such as the author of Text “ А”) are themselves 
fully aware. 


Text “A” 


INTRODUCTION 


In April, 1949, I had set up my quarters in Cuvu, a coastal village in the 
south-western part of Viti Levu. Cuvu is the traditional seat of the paramounts 
who held sway over а considerable area of western Fiji in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and this fact had guided my choice of a base. 

I was working with Ratu Mosese Volavola, a retired Fijian official and a 
member of the paramount’s family. He used to come to me every morning to 
assist me with my work. One day he arrived carrying two large ledgers of а 
rather old-fashioned type which he laid before me. One of the paramount's 
sons, he said, hearing of my interest in the language and in the custom of the 
people who spoke it, had thought that these books would be of interest to me 
and was sending them to me that I might peruse them at my leisure. They were 
written in Fijian, not the dialect spoken in the district but the official language 
Spoken by nearly all educated Fijians and into which the Bible has been 
translated. 

À hundred-odd pages of the first ledger were covered in a large and at times 
rather rambling hand. It was the genealogy of the paramount's family from 
the earliest days, or at any rate as far back as memory would serve, and the 
story of its fortunes until the time when Fiji was ceded to the Crown. 

The second ledger was almost blank but for the first twenty pages, written 
in the same hand and also in Fijian. It was entitled : Fiji and its social custom. 
On looking at it I became convinced that I was confronted with an unusual 
document and I asked Ratu Mosese Volavola what the history of these 
ledgers was. 

About thirty years ago, he said, a relative of his by the name of Ratu 
Peceli Nakavulevu, since deceased, being of the opinion that old traditions and 
legends were rapidly being lost, had decided to put as much as possible down 
on record for the benefit of future generations of the paramount’s family. The 
outcome of this resolve was the longer text in the first ledger. 

With & similar purpose in view he also resolved to give an account of 
Fijian custom in the old days. The outcome of that was the second and shorter 
text in the other ledger. 

To carry out this work Ratu Peceli had enlisted the help of some of the old 
men of the village and of his son, now also dead. After discussing each point 
with the old men Ratu Peceli would then dictate the gist of it to his son. The 
work was carried over a fairly long period. The historical work was completed 
down to the time of the establishment of British Government, but the work on 
custom had been left unfinished. 
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It mvst be emphasized that even nowadays it is by no means a usual thing 
for a Fijian to solve his problems by writing. The occasions when he must read 
or write are few, being almost restricted to receiving and sending occasional 
letters. Writing is connected with the study of English and reading with the 
study of the Scriptures, there being hardly any reading matter available in 
Fijian apart from missionary and Government publications. 

Yet here was a case when one or perhaps several Fijians, thirty years ago, 
had attached sufficient importance to what they wished to record, to devote a 
great deal of time and trouble to the task. Though the work may have been 
done at night after completing the daily tasks there was enough interest in the 
endeavour to bring much of it to fruition. 

I obtained permission from Ratu Mosese to copy both these documents, and 
the shorter of the two, the introduction to an account of Fijian custom, is 
now subjoined. 

An unusual, perhaps a unique feature of this text, is that it represents an 
attempt by a relatively unschooled Pacific Islander to give а theoretical account 
of the sccial institutions of his people as he understood them. His approach is 
an abstract one and he proceeds from general principles to particular instances. 
The tex is couched in the vernacular and therefore it can only be exposed to 
the vicissitudes of translation. It was written neither for the benefit of an 
anthropologist nor for publication, being intended to be of benefit to the 
members of the author’s family and possibly to a limited number of Fijian 
‚ boys of school age. 


TRANSLATION 
Social Custom in Fi 

Whet, say, is social custom ? 

Social custom consists of the different laws (1) of men according to their 
respective countries. 

Who are the members of this council that makes the laws of a land (2) ? 

The members are the chiefs of the children of the world (3). 

What is more important, man-made laws or God-made laws (4) ? 

Mos; important is the law made by God for different races of men in 
different’ lands. 

What is the right and proper thing to do for the people of all lands ? 

It ic important that they should one and all know and firmly hold on to 
all the things which have been appointed by God to be the law or custom of their 
respective lands. 

Is it right for one race of men to trample on or to sever social law from the 
blood that was born with it ? 

It would appear that it is not fitting, we shall call them men in the wrong. 

What is the source of weakness, right or wrong ? 

Wrong is. Listen to the Word (Б): “ Evil deeds are disobedience.” 

What is disobedience ? 

Disobedience is when law has been given and is then transgressed. 

Wel; then, let us turn our thoughts to Fiji and see to what extent her laws 
or her social custom are adhered to. When you have considered, then return 
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your verdict. Having judged, we realize that we are very much in the wrong, 
that is, nowadays we are trampling heedlessly on our heritage. Some people 
say: “This custom is useless!" Oh? If it is useless, why then have the 
inhabitants of all lands been confirmed in their social custom ? Look at England, 
India, China, etc. (6). 


The Social Unit! 


Before we turn to the subject of social custom it is necessary and right that 
we should know what a social Unit is. 

What is called a social Unit ? 

The place or village which is designated as a social Unit is thus : a village 
where there are six chiefs, that is those that are sometimes ceremonially 
installed and given the title of (7) :— 


(i) A 
(ii) B 
(ш) C 
(iv) D 
(v) E 
(vi) F 


Those are the leaders of the people in those localities that are designated as 
Units. Now, if there is a village or locality in Fiji where those six chiefs are not 
found, it is not proper for us to call it a Unit, because it occupies the position 
of a remnant of a Unit which was divided at some time in the past, that is, 
they were perhaps conquered or they separated because of some trouble in 
the past. 

Now, that is the real meaning of the word Unit, or village which is designated 
asa Unit. Such a Unit will have its representative at the chief village of the 
paramount Unit. 

How then shall we know from which Unit come those men in whose villages 
those six chiefs are not all found ? 


(a) The food which is forbidden them when they are assembled with a 
division of people. 
(6) The work which is proper to them. 
17/10/1920. 

You should see each in your own village whether those six chiefs can be 
found. If you are told that they are not found, if there are villages where not 
all six are found, it will then be quite clear to you that your relatives were 
separated at some time in the past. And the way you will tell your relatives 
apart will be by the food which is forbidden them, as has been mentioned 
already. 


1 vanua. 
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The Unit: its Main Divisions 
The people of a Unit are divided in two :— 


(i) The Hand of Weapon-Bearers 
(ii) The Hand of Food-Bearers 


These are the chiefs who constitute the Hand of Weapon-Bearers :— 
(i) A 
(ii) B 
(ш) C 
The Hard of Food-Bearers :— 
(iv) D 
(v) Ё 
(vi) F 

Now you should know that there are two other chiefs, one of each only 
where t1ey are found, that is G and H. But G has no separate chiefly rank 
like the other six, G is he who is the leader of the people or deputy of D or A in 
& leading Unit, that is, he is the mouthpiece from D to the people of the same 
village. And H is the chief of the wise men (8). 

One thing should be quite clear to you and it is this :— 

A @ is appointed in some villages, that is (а) subject villages, (б) villages 
which were formerly the residence of a D or A and which have been divided 
from their leader. Now, when the A or D has gone to reside in a new village 
but some of their people have remained on the original settlement (9), it is 
customary to appoint one of the men from the old village to be G, that is, to 
be the mouthpiece of his Chief (10). 

Nov it looks to me as though he must be one of the descendants of the 
E or perhaps one of the junior Families of E's Group. It looks like it by reason 
of the work of G, i.e. his occupying the chiefly position of herald (11). 


The Mon Divisions of a Soctal Unit: Six Chiefs: Their Duties 
24/10/1920. 
Lorg before we come to the subject of social custom we should know the 
respective duties of the two main ranks (12) in the Unit and the chiefs thereof. 
When уоп are well acquainted with their respective duties you will not find it 


difficult to know or to tell apart the adults of your village, for the work of each 
man will at once indicate his status. 


The Hand of Weapon-Bearers 
This first division of the community is the original stem of the Unit, because 
it is from this division that the second division of the community, that is, the 
: Hand of Food-Bearers, later branched off. Now originally, before the people of 
Papuaa origin came to Fiji (13) their chief was B, and then A became their 
chief and his authority was supported by his senior (B). 
1 таштай. 
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Their Work 

Their most important work in the community is the safeguard of the 
common weal. Their main concern is to guard and to defend the Unit. Now 
they have their high priest (shrine of the ancestral spirit) whose duty is to be 
in the holy place inside the temple and petition the gods. It is these people 
who know beforehand all things that will come to pass before hostilities begin 
in time of war. 

Now later on it appears that their second most important work was— 
(3) to provide a bodyguard for D during а feast—and to carry out traditional 
undertakings (14) on behalf of their D or on behalf of the chief village of the 
paramount Unit. Those two things are the most important duties of the Hand 
of Weapon-Bearers in а Unit. 


The Hand of Food-Bearers 
This second division of the community are descended from the first division 
and formerly their chief was F when they were following Malayan custom (15). 
But when the Papuans came then D became their chief and F supported him. 


The Titled Chiefs: Their Respective Duties 
30/10/1920. 

The two leaders of the Hand of Weapon-Bearers and of the Hand of Food- 
Bearers are jointly responsible for the summoning of the social council, for 
presenting gifts at feasts, acknowledging presents on ceremonial visits, or 
whatsoever is carried out as a Unit-function at which the offering of a 
whale’s (16) tooth for whatever purpose is involved. Now the customary duty 
of their dependants is to attend to the chiefly kava (17), and to pick up the 
whale’s teeth that are thrown at feasts (18). It is an additional responsibility 
of both leaders to see to it that the people of their Unit are faring well, and it 
follows from that that they must help their people when the latter are in 
trouble or difficulties. 


B. 

B is the chief of the Long Warriors.’ This is he to whom all the orders 
of A are passed down, and his duty is to lend his support. In time of war B 
always sleeps out of doors and in battle it is for his sake that his men, the 
Weapon-Bearers, give their (? one word). He is entitled to the fourth cup of 
kava at a community function (19). He is an important chief and for this 
reason he is called the Chief of the Warriors. 


C. 

C is head of the Club-Wielders, in other words he is their chief. It is to him 
that all the orders of B are passed down and that is what gives him the authority 
to command the Club-Wielders. 

His most important work is to carry the flag on the field of battle. Within 
C's group is also found the priest of the Hand of Weapon-Bearers. 
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Club-Wielders 


These are last in the Hand of Weapon-Bearers. They are also called the 
rampart of the Unit and they do not stand in a position of command, their duty 
° consists in carrying out orders. We shall see what matters they decide and 
what their influence is when we come to social work and the preparation of 
feasts. It is their duty to carry out all the important items of social work such 
as warface or implementing the orders of a chief. Now it is to them that the 
community makes great gifts of ceremonial food and valuables. It is called 
their pledge of death. 


The Hand of Food-Bearers 
The D. 


The D of a Unit is the highest chief in the community, that is, from the time 
when the people of Papuan blood came to Fiji (20), who were called “ those 
from behind ” (the red land). But previous to that it was the F who was the 
chief of she Hand of Food-Bearers when there were only Malays (21). It is the 
job of the D to accept valuables at ceremonies (22), just as it is the duty of A 
to do tha same in villages where there is no D. The latter’s principal duty is to 
look aftar the welfare of his people, to feed them, and give them the valuables 
they are entitled to, just as it is the duty of A to do likewise for the Hand of 
| Weapor-Bearers. 


The E. 


E ів a chief who occupies a most important position in the community 
because he is a warrior and also a herald chief. He is the linchpin (23) of the 
unit, because he has а hold in both divisions, he is at once chief of the Short 
Warriors in the Hand of Food-Bearers and he is also chief of the Field-men (24) 
or heralds in the Hand of Weapon-Bearers. 

In social work it is up to him to drink the second cup of kava (25) when 
a D or an À is being installed, and it is also an important part of his work to 
mitigat» the anger of the two Chiefs (26). 

Should a Chief be angry and the present offered to obtain pardon be refused, 
the present is then taken to E so that he may carry it to the residence of the 
D or А. When E appears before the Chief all anger must cease. That is why ho 
is called the mitigator, because it is his job to soothe inflammation, in other 
words is is through his offices that the sting of the chief's anger is removed from 
those who are about to be punished or killed. 

The F 127). 

F i£ the stem from which men are descended in the Hand of Food-Bearers. 
It looks as though he branched off from the Hand of Weapon-Bearers when they 
multipied. Now, he occupied the position of command before the D or “ those 
from tehind’’ were appointed. When the people of Papuan descent (28) 


enterec Fiji it seems that he stood down and took up а supporting position 
towards the D. 
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His Duty. 

His most important responsibility is to choose the chief who is to be 
appointed as D. He must also lead the descendants of I (29) in the performance 
of burial-rites on the death of a Chief (30). This is he also who sends his retainers 
or younger brothers (J) to demand the performance of traditional 
undertakings (31). | 

N.B.—Let this be quite clear :— 

Namely, E belongs to both divisions. He stands in the Hand of Weapon- 
Bearers and in the Hand of Food-Bearers. He is the chief of A’s heralds (32) 
and he is also the chief of D's heralds. It looks as though he is third in seniority 
after the eldest and the one following, for it is his duty to apportion shares of ' 
food and it would seem that the senior man delegated to the third in seniority 
the duty of apportioning the food of the junior. It also looks aa if the following 
were true :— 

1. When а Chief has committed а wrong towards the Unit, none of the 
chiefs enumerated above must show his anger or speak to hiri. It is only 
possible for the E or one of his retainers to upbraid and to speak seriously to 
a Chief who has done wrong. 

2. All the maidens in the unit are betrothed by the chief herald and he has 
the children of the A or D within his province, it is he who decides to whom they 
should be given in marriage. А Chief does not dispose of his own children : 


it is for the herald to dispose of them. 
% 


The Umit: йз Expansion 
i 20/11/1920. 
Before we understand community custom it is proper that we should first 
understand the origins of the Unit and it is as follows :— 


When а Chief has many children and they expand and multiply there will 
perhaps be one or two or a few of his children who want to branch off. In that 
case some of the offspring of the main divisions of his Unit, that is to say off- 
spring of В and of E, namely descendants of Long Warriors and descendants o? 
heralds will accompany him. When they go and take possession of а place 
which is to be their new village, they have a religious ceremony according to the 
old religion (33) which has a shrine for а temple. Now this division shall have 
for its Chief him who commands the warriors (according to the old religion) in 
order that the life of the children and of the women should be safeguarded. 
It is then quite clear from th's that the original Chief or origin of chieftainship 
is the war commander or 4. That is, the Hand of Weapon-Bearers. Now, when 
they expand and multiply, tkose people who nowadays are in the line of Food- 
Bearers will branch off and grow out of the Hand of Weapon-Bearers. Let this 
be quite clear, namely that F himself is & retainer of the war commander, 4. 
Some of the retainers of B and of E will also be given the task of attending 
upon Ё and it is from those people that the Hand of Food-Bearers will develop. 


—À 
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Let us just look at these chiefs as they branched off (34) :— 


LurunasoBasoBa == Di Leleasiga 

1, Buisevulu 3. Rokoratu 5. Rokomautu 7. Daunisai 

Bureta Rewa Verata Kabara 

1 2. Waicala 4. Degei 6. Tuinayau 

Nakauvadra Nakauvadra Batiki 

Beheld, those chiefs when they went their several ways, went in company 
with th» descendants of Long Warriors and Short Warriors (B and E) which 
had been allotted to them. Then, when the children of those several chiefs 
further sxpanded and multiplied, they separated again and they went together 
with their B and E. In the place that they first occupied, they would safeguard 
their lives with the help of their religion, that is the old religion. This is an 
inspiring example to us Fijians nowadays. Just think, our forefathers had a 
religion and gods (35). But when the praying at the shrine was abandoned, its 
place was taken by the shrine of the Living God. It seems that the reason of 
the present decline of our generation is that we do not attend well to the things 
that concern us. Let us then think it over, etc. 


The Paramount Unit: tts Expansion 
- 27/11/1920. 
When the posterity of chiefs expand in the several places which they have 
occupied as villages (original land) some of them may want to branch off again, 
and in zhat case they do. Now those chiefs who have branched off in this way 
will be salled a Unit and if there are many Units of common origin they will be 
cafled a paramount Unit and they will look upon the Unit of him who is 
descenced in the senior line as the chief village of their paramount Unit. Let 
us consider in this respect the paramount Unit of Bau (36). 
V&TAUTABUA = Ladeinono 
- 1. Tudruwa 2. Mekemeke — ~ 
1. Ravouvou 2. SERU 3. Ramo 
Ав you will see, all these chiefs are descended from VETAUTABUA, all have 
children and it has come about (37) that they constitute one paramount Unit, 
that is. because there are many chiefs and they are therefore called paramount 
Unit in as much as there are many chiefs linked together. 


A Village which is not a Unit 4/12/1920. 


The paramount Unit and the Unit have been described, there still remains 
that wə should understand a village which is not a Unit, and it is as follows :— 

(a) When a Unit fight among themselves, or fight with another Unit, and 
as a result one division takes refuge with another Unit, those who are left or 
those ~vho have fled are called remnant. Before, they were called a Unit, but 
now аб they are divided they are just a remnant. 

(6) When a Unit which has all six chiefs fights with another Unit and is 
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overcome (the village being burnt down) then it is called a subject Unit (38). 
Its chiefs and their supporters have the rank of subordinate chiefs and they are 
subordinated to the D or to the A of the Unit which has overcome them. All 
six chiefs of a subject Unit have the rank of subject chiefs. That is how it goes 
in a place which is not a Unit. 


Social Custom 29/1/1921. 


The main divisions have now been described, together with the titled ranks, 
the Unit, and the village which is not a Unit. 

Now during this teaching period (39) we shall consider some aspects of 
community custom. But before we proceed it is proper that we should under- 
stand the following: you saw, at the beginning of this explanation, that there 
are six titled ranks in a village which is called a Unit, that is, three in the Hand 
of Weapon-Bearers and three in the Hand of Food-Bearers. Now, all six are 
united in their work by the fact that they occupy positions which are paired 
in both Hands (40). We see that the two leaders in either Hand occupy this 
position (41); the chief who takes decisions concerning ceremonial food is E, 
in both Hands his name is “ the chief who apportions food ", but it is B who 
is the “ Chief of the Feast ". А 

As there are thus three leaders in the three different ranks of the people, 
it follows that for executive purposes our social custom is also divided in three. 
The first is social custom incumbent upon the Chiefs (D and A). The second is 
social custom incumbent upon the descendants of E, heralds or field-men (5). 
The third social work is proper to the warriors (В and О) together with their : 
attendants. 

The First Rank: the Chiefs 25/2/1921. 


There are very many important and responsible duties which are incumbent 
upon this rank, and we shall only mention a few. 

1. The safeguarding of the Unit and of the people. 

This is the very first and most important responsibility of the Chiefs, namely 
their Unit and the people thereof. It is their immediate duty to exercise great 
discretion in all things, so that the good reputation of their Unit should be 
upheld, to protect their people and to comfort them in all their troubles. Now 
if it is their first and most important duty to see to it that their Unit has a good 
name, in what way can the reputation of a Unit be upheld? In this way: 
when the rampart of the Unit, that is to say the “ chief of the feast " and his 
retainers are looked after well, spoken to with respect, and always given first 
claim on ceremonial food (42). For they are the men of the “ white rampart ’’(43) 
when the fighting is about to begin. But as this is a time of peace we live in, 
with the coming of the Church and of the Government (44), the Hand of 
Weapon-Bearers are relieved from that duty and the important work of our 
time devolves upon them, namely preparing feasts for their Unit or lending their 
support to the work of their Chief so as to uphold the reputation of the Chief of 
the paramount Unit. " 
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You have seen the various responsibilities of all three divisions (45), “ Com- 
manding Chiefs ”, “ Praying Chiefs", and “ Chiefs of the Feast” or “ Fighting 
Chiefs". The Chief commands, E is his mouthpiece, and B is the executor of 
their command, that is, respecting warfare when it occurs and nowadays 
respecting community work. It was quite impossible formerly for a Chief to 
speak roughly to these people, he always cajoled them so as to encourage them 
to greater efforts, he always gave them the choicest morsels (46), and was for 
ever presenting valuable gifts to them, so as clearly to impress upon them that 
it was they who were carrying out the work that enhanced the reputation and 
the honour of his Unit. 


The Heralds: their Duties 


These make up the division of men (47) who are the linchpin of the Unit 
and they are the mouthpiece of the Chief to their Unit. All the things the Chief 
wants to say will be conveyed by these men and it is their duty to tell it or make 
it known. 

The rank of herald has many subdivisions and their leaders are usually given 
the title of E, К, L, D, etc. (48). 

In а Unit or village where there is no D or А the heralds are the leaders and 
they occupy the position of command. 

These are the men together with B who have the privilege of appointing a 
Chief. If the Chief is absent during the performance of community work it is 
the heralds who supervise, take decisions, and see to it that things are done 
“correctly. It is lawful for their leader to make presentations at customary 

ceremonies in the absence of the two Chiefs. 

When we examine the custom and the work which is incumbent upon them, 
two things are evident :— 

(1) It seems that they are descended in the senior line and are collaterals 
with the descendants of the Chief from whom the Unit has sprung. 

(2) It seems that they belong to a body of men who drifted to Fiji formerly, 
before the immigrants who landed at Vuda (49), and who have the custom of the 
senior line together with the right of appointing Chiefs. But nothing is very 
clear concerning this particular pomt. You might go on searching for the 
explanation. 

The senior Families sit in council together with their Chief and the junior 
Families provide heralds and men who portion out the ceremonial food. But 
they do not act as seconds in kava-drinking (50) nor do they pick up whales’ 
teeth during ceremonies (51). 


The Warriors: (B) 

This is the third division (52) in the social structure. They are divided in 
two, the first one the Long Warriors and the second the Short Warriors, that is 
Е and his division. Let it be firmly kept in mind that Ё is both head of the Short 
Warriors and head of the heralds. 
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The most important part of their social work is fighting, but nowadays they 
are just responsible for all important social work, such as occasions when their 
Unit presents а feast to another Unit or anything at all which is done to uphold 
the reputation and prestige of the Unit in accordance with the orders or decision 
of the D. Whenever social work is undertaken the heaviest part of the work 
falls to their lot. If house-building is in progress the construction of the 
gable-end is their job (53). If а feast is being offered to the leading Unit it is 
their job to provide the offering of kava (54). They do not play a great part in 
the presentation of valuable gifts, the share they take of other work is sufficient, 
in any case it is the job of the Chief and of his heralds to present them with 
valuables and not vice versa. 

This is the division who grumble and are discontented when they see that 
the Chief or heralds are in the habit of eating а large-sized fish instead' of 
presenting it to them. If this sort of conduct is meted out to them, it upsete 
them and their performance of social work falla off in quality and that in turn 
brings the Unit into disrepute and weakness. 


The Installation (55) of Chiefs in Old Fiji and the Custom Appertaining 
Thereto (56) 


When there has not been a Chief in a Unit for some considerable time the 
three chiefs who bear the titles of E, F, and B will then deliberate and come 
to a decision. If they are of the opinion that a person in the line of succession 
should be appointed to be their Chief they will then confer at dead of night and 
they will try to reach an agreement as to who in the line of succession is best- 
suited and fitted for the appointment. They will discuss him in great detail 
and they will only choose the one who will lead the Unit forward. On com- 
pleting their deliberations they will visit the house of each candidate who has 
not been chosen, also at dead of night. Only one of them will go. This in order 
to show and explain to each one the reason why they have not chosen him but 
have chosen his elder or younger brother for the appointment. 

When in this manner they have straightened out matters with every one in 
the line of succession, they will then go to the person chosen to tell him of his 
appointment. 

Just think how very proper this procedure is. Every one in the line of 
succession has been reconciled to the choice and then only the appointment is 
made. Also, the chiefs do not make the choice themselves. It is the Unit or the 
elders who do the choosing. And for this reason they will all the more readily 
uphold all the decisions taken by their Chief as it shall seem good unto him. 

When that has been done all the chiefs of the Unit are then (? asked) to 
assemble at the house of # or F or B. The matter is not proceeded with at 
once; they will just give their sanction and a day will be chosen for the 
ceremony of installation. And the identity of the appointee is still not revealed. 

Let it beewell borne in mind how these three chiefs negotiate secretly at 
dead of night, things are conducted very secretly indeed. They may allow some 
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nights to elapse without meeting again and take other steps to ensure that their 
secret work shall not be revealed. This also applies to the messenger who 
delivers the message to those in the line of succession. 

Now before the time comes for the ceremony of installation, those three 
chiefs -ogether with their followers will present a feast to the Unit. This is a 
most e aborate feast and it is called the sealing of the Unit’s mouth. This is to 
ensure that the people shall not comment upon or find fault with the Chief who 
has been chosen after he assumes his new status. And in order that they shall 
uphold all his decisions for the good repute of their Unit. 


NOTES 


(1) The word used is probably derived from the English word law. 

(2) The words used in the text also refer to the Legislative Council of the Colony. 

(3) Biblical connotation. 

' (4) The word refers to (i) the spirits of the ancestors who must be propitiated 
and wiose decisions and wishes are interpreted by the priests, and (ш) the 
Christien God. 1 

(б) I have not been able to find the context of this quotation, which is probably 
taken from the Fijian translation of the Bible. 

(6) The three other main ethnic groups in Fiji. This preliminary explanation, 
which follows the order of the Wesleyan catechism familiar to the great majority of 
Fijians, may be intended to put the author and his readers into a suitable frame of 
mind. Having paid a tribute to the new religion and pointed out how little its 
teaching is observed, he can now talk more freely of heathen institutions. 

(7) According to Fijian custom a chief is not confirmed in his status until he has 
been installed at a special ceremony. 

(8) It is curious that after this brief reference H is not mentioned again. 
matavu-e is probably derived from the Tongan matapule, an important figure in the 
Tongar social structure, who is also found in Lau, the eastern group of islands. 
Tongar influence in Fiji has been strong. What the role of these wise men was is 
not exolamed. А possible explanation is that Ratu Ресей was aware of their 
existence in certain parts of Fiji, but since they were not found in his own area he 
did not venture to make further reference to them. 

(9) The word settlement refers to the original land where the social unit settled 
in the first instance, which may or may not still be inhabited by a portion of 
that urit. 

(10) I found this to be the case in Kaba, the unit discussed in the second part 
of this saper, which has a titular head, the paramount chief (who is not resident in 
Kaba kut whose ancestors originally came from there), and a local head with the 
same title as G. 

(11) Herald is perhaps the least objectionable work in English to describe a 
figure 11. Fijian custom who not only makes the wishes of his chief known but who 
acts as his deputy, helpmate, messenger, and master of ceremonies. When kava, 
the traditional beverage of Fiji, is drunk on a ceremonial occasion, the chief or the 
most senior person for the purpose of the gathering, drinks first, and his herald 
drinks -mmediately after him in token of support. The second cup goes to the second 
most senior chief or the second most senior person present, who is also immediately 
followed by his own herald. The round then continues in strict order of precedence 
until erery one has drunk. 

(12} On the evidence of this text there appears to be a two-fold division (for 
which = word which I have translated as division is used in the text) and a threefold 
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division (for which & word which I have translated as rank is used in the text). 
The two words, however, are not used consistently. 

(13) The word Papuan, like the word Malay used later on, must be regarded 
as originating almost certainly from first- or second-hand knowledge of European 
opinion on the origin of the peoples of the Pacific. It is, however, possible that these 
words are used by the author in order to give scientific sanction to certain traditions 
or legends which may have left their mark in the relative seniority of each group 
within the Fijian social unit. 

(14) A particular social unit may by tradition have a particular task allotted to 
it, such for example as hunting the shark or hunting the sting-ray. It specializes 
in that task and carries it out on certain occasions at the command of a chief. 

(15) See note (13). 

(16) The tooth of a sperm-whale or cachalot is presented among Fijians as a mark 
of good-will on ceremonial occasions or on occasions when the recipient is asked to 
do something for the donor. 

(17) The preparation and serving of kava on a ceremonial occasion requires the 
presence of at least two and usually three male attendants. 

(18) According to Ratu Mosese Volavola, my informant in Cuvu, it was formerly 
the custom at ceremonial gatherings to throw whales’ teeth from one party to 
the other. 

(19) See note (11). 

(20) See note (13). 

(21) Ditto. 

(22) It is the custom to present gifts ceremonially, with a short address couched 
in conventional phraseology stating the purpose of the presentation. They are then 
accepted and acknowledged in the same way. 

(23) Translation of a word referring to a tie or a bond. 

(24) Field-men : men who act as masters of ceremonies out of doors, as opposed 
to E, whose activities take place indoors. The Field-men will be referred to 
henceforth as b. 

(25) See note (11). 

(26) The chiefs of the two hands or titled chiefs. I have used a capital in the 
translation to indicate chief in the sense that 4 and D are Chiefs, that is not to say 
not merely chief of a group (which, of course, they are, in common with B, C, E, 
and F) but having the rank of Chief, Chief of a hand. 

(27) The two articles in Fijian share some of the characteristics of the definite 
article in English. In particular they indicate whether or not a “ noun ” is proper 
or common (cf. Doctor and the doctor, Father and Ms father). In the text the titles 
to which I have allotted code-letters are sometimes proper and sometimes common. 
In the translation I have used a capital everywhere but I have indicated the 
difference by using (or by not using) a definite article. 

(28) See note (13). 

(29) I and J are probably titles on a par with “ Mr. Gristle the Butcher ", that 
is to say, names derived from a social function. 

(30) The person of a Chief being taboo, only people who belong to а certain 
group may, subject to certain precautions, touch his body with impunity. 

(31) See note (14). 

(32) That is to say b, the Field-men referred to above, see note (24). 

(33) The word used in the text might also be translated by club-religion, 
club-law. 

(34) Lutunasobasoba is the legendary father of the Fijian people and a figure 
in the mythology. According to legend he landed at Vuda, on the west coast of 
Viti Levu, and with his sons or retinue he colonized the country. Under his name 
are listed all his legendary sons, together with the parts of Fiji where they 
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_Tespectively settled. The landing at Vuda (which is often quoted in Fijian legends) 
must be regarded as being typical of many such landings. 

(35) Probably an appeal to patriotism : “ We were not, as we have а tendency 
to think, ignorant barbarians before the Europeans came, but we had a religion and 
gods of our own.” 

(36) Bau is а small island off the coast of Viti Levu and is the traditional seat 
of one of the most powerful paramounts. 

(37) The author now attempts to give a (popular) etymology of a Fijian word. 
This defies translation. 

(38) The word here translated refers to a unit bound to another. 

(39) The didactic purpose of this text appears once more. 

" (40) That is to say, positions which correspond to or matoh each other in both 
ands. 

(41) In other words it is E who exercises jurisdiction over the allocation of 
ceremonial food, or perhaps who conducta religious ceremonies in connexion with 
food (first fruits, etc.), but it is B who has first claim on it and who portions it out 
among those who are entitled to it. 

(42) The proper allocation of ceremonial food according to certain strict, rules 
is of very great importance to the members of a Fijian social unit. бее also 
note (46) below. 

(43) That is to say, the main defences. White may be an allusion to bark-cloth, 
which is used as ceremonial battle-dress. 

(44) British government was established by cession to the Crown in 1874. 
Inter-tribal warfare ceased not long afterwards. 

(45) See note (12). 

(46) That is to say particularly good catches of fish or turtle, large specimens 
of yam, ete. 

(47) See note (12). 

(48) After the etc. in the text there is a sentence in English: “ Find out 
yourself,” added by the writer, that is to say, Ratu Peceli’s son, who probably knew 
some English and who may have intended it to be a kind of diary-note. Two of the 
four titles mentioned as examples (Ё and D) are identical with the titles of two of the 
six sub-divisions of the unit, This is probably a coincidence, that is to say the actual 
title given to the chief herald varies from unit to unit. 

(49) See note (34). 

(50) Bee note (11). 

(51) See note (18). 

(52) See note (12). 

(53) House-building is carried out as & communal enterprise, each social unit 
or sub-unit making itself responsible for providing and assembling the materials for 
a particular wall or part of & wall, etc. 

(54) The offering of a kava shrub freshly uprooted or of dried kava root is the 
traditional way of paying one's respecta to а Chief. 

(55) See note (7). 

(56) The introduction being now completed the following chapter marks the 
beginning of what was perhaps intended to be & treatise on Fijian custom. But after 
this the rest of the ledger was blank. 


SUMMARY 
Prefatory Remarks 


It will be recalled that the document under consideration was written over 
a period of several months. One would therefore expect to find in it, if not 
inconsistencies, at least repetitions and digressions overlying the original plan. 
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An attempt has been made below to summarize all the information made 
available concerning the structure of the social Unit in order to see if a coherent 
picture emerges. 

A number of statements were found to be repeated in different parts of the 
text, but it would seem that there are no inconsistencies. On the contrary, we 
have the description of a symmetrical and integrated structure, which lends 
itself readily to a diagrammatic presentation. 

Many of the sentences which are addressed to an audience familiar with the 
general procedure of Fijian custom have been paraphrased for the sake of 
clarity. Nothing has been added, however, which is not supported either 
implicitly or explicitly by the text. 


The Social Unit 


To be complete a social Unit must be made up of the following six groups : 
A, B, C, D, E, and F. 1f a Unit has not its full quota it must be regarded as 
incomplete, that is to say it is the remnant of a Unit which divided as a result 
of internal or external pressure at some time in the past. 

The Unit is divided into two halves: the Hand of Weapon-Bearers and the 
Hand of Food-Bearers. A, B, C are the Weapon-Bearers, D, E, F the 
Food-Bearers. 

The Unit is also divided into three strate, namely: Chiefs (4 апа D), 
Heralds (E and F), Warriors (B and C). Moreover, owing to the special relation- 
ship which exists between the two Hands, there are two sub-groups, b and e, 
which form part of B and E respectively but belong to different strata. That is 
to say, the Heralds consist of E, F, and b and the Warriors consist of B, О, and e: 


HAND OF 
WEAPON- 
BEARERS 
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- А The Two Hands 
Weapon-Bearers. 1 

The Weapon-Bearers are the original stem of the Unit from which the other 
hand has sprung. Their Chief is 4. Formerly, before the “ Papuans ” came, 
B was the Chief of the Weapon-Bearers. But now À is the Chief and B supports 
him. They have their own priest, Their main responsibility is the safety of the 
Unit. In war-time they provide the main body of fighters. In peace-time, 
more especially since the coming of Christianity and the establishment of 
European government, it is their duty to carry out the heavy work assigned to 
them on the occasion of house-building or of ceremonies involving other Units. 
Both in peace and in war, the Weapon-Bearers do their utmost to uphold the 
reputation of the Unit by the way in which they carry out the orders of D. 

In return for their services they have first claim on the ceremonial food and 
on the valuables presented to D. They must also be shown great consideration 
at all times. If they do not receive their due they become discontented and 
eventually they may refuse to perform their own duties. This in turn weakens 
and endangers the whole Unit. 


Food-Bearers. 

The Food-Bearers have sprung from the Weapon-Bearers. Formerly, 
according to “ Malayan ” custom, the Chief of the Food-Bearers was F. When 
the ‘‘ Papuans’’ came, however, D became their Chief. 


The Three Ranks or Strata 
Chiefs. 

The Chiefs consist of А and D. They have many important duties, the most 
important of which are the safeguard, the well-being, and the preservation of 
the good name of the Unit. They protect their people, help and comfort them 
in all their troubles. They are the policy-planners. They summon the com- 
munity council and express their will. At ceremonies involving another Unit 
it is the Chiefs who present and who acknowledge gifts on behalf of the Unit. 


Heralds. : 

The Heralds consist of E and F in the Hand of Food-Bearers and b in the 
Hand of Weapon-Bearers. It is their duty to ascertain the will of the Chief and 
to make it known to those whose duty it is to execute it. The senior Heralds 
sit in council and the junior ones have the duty of portioning out the ceremonial 
food at ceremonies. If for any reason А and D are absent it is the Heralds who 
take over the leadership of the Unit, who organize and supervise all communal 
work. The Heralds also have the privilege of choosing a Chief. 


Warriors. 

The Warriors consist of B and C in the Hand of Weapon-Bearers, the Long 
Warriors, and e in the Hand of Food-Bearers, the Short Warriors. Their 
principal duty is fighting and generally speaking they are assigned heavy work, 
such, for example, as building tasks or providing some of the- materials for a 
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feast offered to another Unit. It is their responsibility to uphold the prestige 
of the Unit and to do the will of D. 


The Groups 
À. 
À is the title given to the Chief in the Hand of Weapon-Bearers and to his 
Group. A is subordinate to D and takes over the duties of D in the latter’s 
absence. It is the duty of А to see to the welfare of the Weapon-Bearers, to 
give them ceremonial food and valuables just as it is the duty of D to look 
after the Food-Bearers. 
В. 

В is the title given to the head of the Long Warriors and to his Group. 
He is fourth in seniority within the Unit. He takes his orders from A and carries 
them out. B incorporates a section в, who are known as field-men. The field-men 
are the Heralds in the Hand of Weapon-Bearers, but they are placed under the 
authority of E, the chief Herald. 

C. 

C is the head of the Club-Wielders. He derives his authority from B. His 
most important duty is to carry the standard in battle. The priest of the Hand 
of Weapon-Bearers also belongs to C. The Club-Wielders are the last of the 
Weapon-Bearers. Their duty is not to command but to obey. It is to them that 
the ceremonial food and valuables presented to the Unit at ceremonies are 
ultimately given. 2 
Р. 

D ів the title given to the Chief in the Hand of Food-Bearers and to his 
Group. D is the highest Chief in the Unit without exception. It is his duty to 
accept valuables presented to the Unit at ceremonies just as it is the duty of 
A to deputize for him. It is the responsibility of D to safeguard and to care for 
the whole Unit. 

E. 

E ів the title given to the head of the Heralds and to his Group. He із 
described as the bond or the linchpin of the whole Unit because he has a hold in 
both Hands. In his capacity as head of the Heralds he commands b, a section 
of B in the Hand of Weapon-Bearers. He also commands e, the Short Warriors 
in his own Group, who belong to a different stratum. Аз a consequence Ё is 
both в Herald and а Warrior. In the Unit he is third in seniority, ranking 
immediately after the two Chiefs whom he has the right to admonish and to 
criticize. If a man has incurred the anger of one of the Chiefs and is in danger of 
life or limb Æ has the right to intervene with the Chiefs on his behalf, for all 
anger must cease when E appears before them. F also has the right to give the 
female children of А апа D in marriage according to his discretion. 

F. 

F is the title given to the head of the last group in the Hand of Food-Bearers 

and to the Group itself. His most important responsibility is to choose a new D, 
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in conjunction with E and B. With his men he is responsible for the organization 
of traditional undertakings and for the performance of burial-rites at the death 
of a Chief. 


How a New Unit ts Formed from an Existing One 


If the Chief of a Unit has many children it may happen that one of them 
wishes to set up an independent Unit. In that case he will take with him as 
companions young men belonging to B and E, that is to say, representatives of 
the Warrior and Herald strata. In the initial stages the most important con- 
sideration will be to safeguard life and limb, and one of the А group will assume 
command of the Unit. Then when the new Unit has expanded, a retainer of А 
will assume the functions of F and have as his attendants some members of 
B and E groups. It is from this nucleus that the Hand of Food-Bearers will 
develop. 


Text “B” 
INTRODUCTION 


Some time before I discovered the document which is discussed in the first 
part of this paper I spent several months in the fishing village of Kaba, on the 
peninsula of the same name, in the south-eastern part of the island of Viti 
Levu. I had been studying various aspects of the language spoken by the Kaba 
villagers in a number of activities such as house-building, fishing, and 
agriculture. At the end of that period I had come to a conclusion which in the 
light of the mass of evidence before me seemed quite unavoidable: fully 
integrated as this community was in its relations with the outside world, for 
internal purposes it was divided in two halves. In the absence of supporting 
evidence ‘concerning other social units in Fiji I could not regard this division 
as more than a local phenomenon. It was therefore with some surprise that 
I discovered in the second of the two Cuvu documents not only an explicit 
confirmation of what I had come to believe was true of Kaba, but an elaborate 
description of the social system underlying that broad description. 

To show the similarity between the type of social organization described in 
the first part of this paper and the structure of a typical Fijian community, 
1 shall now analyse a narrative text which I gathered in Kaba. It happens to 
deal with a fishing ceremony but a study of any other comparable ceremony 
would reveal similar characteristics. 

The people of Kaba form a Unit! owing allegiance to the paramount chief 
of Bau. One of the ways in which they give concrete expression to this allegiance 
consists in hunting the sting-ray. They specialize in this style of fishing, just as 

` another Unit may have the privilege of providing the paramount chief with 
turtle or performing another task on his behalf. These special tasks will be 
referred to as “ traditional undertakings ". Hunting the sting-ray in Kaba is a 
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traditional undertaking and it is only carried out under the following 
circumstances :— 

When & house is to be built or another important piece of work is to be 
carried out for the Paramount on his island-seat of Bau (situated а few hundred 
yards off the coast of the south-eastern part of Viti Levu) both building 
materials and workers must be brought across from the mainland. Since Bau 
has an area of but а few acres, the problem arises of feeding the workers while 
they are away from their own villages. The Paramount may then call on the 
people of Kaba to carry out their traditional undertaking on a certain date, that 
is to say to do their share by providing him with a large-sized fish such as shark 
or sting-ray. This will be sufficient to feed the workers for one day. 

The procedure adopted is as follows: he will send a shrub of kava freshly 
uprooted from his grounds to his personal representative in Kaba. The events 
that follow the arrival of the shrub are described in the text that follows. 

The story is an accurate record of what a native of Kaba described to me 
as the standard procedure adopted on such occasions. 

For a better understanding of his explanation it is necessary to state that 
the people of Kaba make up a social Unit living in three villages and that they 
are divided in five Groups each consisting of a number of Families. The three 
villages are situated on the north-western shore of the Kaba peninsula. Their 
names from south-west to north-east are as follows :— 

Rukuinamoli or Nasivou 
Vatani 
Dromuna or Nabouwalu 

The three villages are connected by footpaths. It takes from ten to fifteen 
minutes to walk from Rukuinamoli to Vatani and from five to ten minutes to 
walk from Vatani to Dromuna. 

Vatani is inhabited by the Nukulau and Nautodua Groups. 

Dromuna is inhabited by the Muaikaba and Korolevu Groups. 

My informant, Taione, was & member of the Nautodua Group living in 
Vatani. He died а few months after I left the village. He was a quiet, steady 
worker whose voice was not often heard at council-meetings but whose influence 
and the soundness of whose judgment were very evident. He knew that one of 
my other informants had already given me an account of the ceremony in 
question which he judged to be either unsatisfactory on inadequate. At any 
rate he was anxious that I should be furnished with an authoritative account. 
He told me his story in great detail and in the narrative style. I tried to alow 
down the rate of his delivery that I might take it down in longhand, but I was 
not entirely successful in doing so. А number of short passages, which are 
marked in the text by a succession of dots, are therefore missing. I had to 
interrupt him occasionally when I needed to have something explained. 

In order to protect the privacy of the Kaba villagers whose names ате 
mentioned in this text, I have used pseudonyms. The names of the villages 
аз well as the names of Groups have, however, been retained. 
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TRANSLATION 
HUNTING THE STING-RAY. 


If a zoast (1) is portioned out, then we the Nautodua and the Korolevu 
people get the head. The share of the land Group," the share of the Chief is the 
loin (from the neck to the rump, that is to say the backbone) (2) according to 
custom It goes to the Chiefs. There is only one Family who are installed so 
that they may lead us (3), that is G and his folk (4). The second Family are 
heralds, then follows the third: М (5) (a name given on installation). His 
position is that of a household warrior, because it is his duty to remain near the 
Chief to attend to his house, whatever the Chief orders is carried out by the 
Vunimol Group (6). (Formerly they were a Group, because there were many 
of them, but to-day they are few and so they are a Family.) 

Malaxai (7) is a household warrior, we are the field warriors (8). That means 
that we attend to the enemy, but Malakai stays indoors. If we portion out the 
food according to Groups, then the loin is reserved for all of them (9). They 
will then portion it out again among themselves and their chief (10) will get 
the rum». 

Now we the Nautodua and the Korolevu people are the warriors. If a feast 
is preser ted in connexion with our going down to the sea (11) then Tevita (12) 
will decile how it is to be portioned out (13) . . . (14). 

If he has heavy work in progress, such as shifting earth or house-building 
or if his yam-gardens need to be dug (15) it may be his desire to have game-fish 
brought to him(16) and then it is Кара which has the privilege of 
providing it (17). He will then have a shrub of kava uprooted and he will have 
it sent here. 

The custom is that in the first instance the kava will come to M (18). 
M will carry it to G (19) and say “ this kava has come from the Paramount " (20). 
The Ката wil then remain with M for а while. А messenger is sent.to 
Nabouwalu (21) asking the people to come over at the time he wishes (22). 
“ Blow the conch-shell ” (23) he will say to Peni and his folk (24). When we 
arrive ab the house of @, he tells us why we have been asked to assemble there. 

“Tre reason why you gentlemen have been called, has to do with the kava 
from th» Paramount which is lying here before you. He wants to have game-fish 
sent to him. It must be provided on such and such a day." The message is 
then formally acknowledged (25) and that is that. 

“You our braves ” (26) (that is, we the Nautodua and Korolevu Groups 
togethez with the Vunitiri and Nauluvatu people), “ you go and wait for us to 
come over ” (27). К 

Now the most important work of all for us consists in hunting the 
sting-ray (28), hunting the shark, whatever fish we find in the water we can 
kill them all. But as for turtle, the chiefly fish, there are special communities 
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whose job it is to do that, they are called the fishermen of the Chief, like the 
people of Naselai and Qoma (29). 

We then leave the house of @. © speaks to Tevita (that is the Chief of us 
fishermen who is also installed by the Paramount) as follows: “ You go and 
wait for us (30), we are going to bring the kava over to you ” (31). Our leader 
then tells the chief of the Nautodua to assemble quickly and a message is also 
sent to the Nasivou people (32) (the Vunitiri and Nauluvatu folk). Then we 
all go to Nabouwalu, we gather together and we wait (33)... (34). 

We then carry the kava-shrub to N (35) and it arrives at the house of 
Komainavirilala. He is the chief of the Nabouwalu people (36). As for us we 
wait in Tevita’s house (37)... 

Our messenger goes over to our land-people and speaks as follows : 
“Come to us, gentlemen, we are all present." He then comes back. Our 
leader sits at the place of honour (38) together with his herald (Seru) (39), the 
Nautodua people are there, its chief (Maika) (40) might be sitting next to Epeli 
or Luke (41). There is also someone from Nauluvatu and someone from 
Vunitiri to second him (42). Then the land-people come. They come to the 
threshold, they sit there, they may not come in so as to sit at the place of 
honour (48). 

It is for the herald Peni, perhaps (44), to dedicate the kava-shrub (45), 
our leader (that is to say nowadays Tevita), accepts it and his herald 
acknowledges it (46). 

Tevita will then ask them: “ What is the purpose of this kava, what is the 
intention behind it ?" '' Our Chief, the Paramount, wants a game-fish on such 
and such a day in order to feed his workers engaged on such and such a task.” 
Tevita then replies : “ All right.” 

If the kava-shrub is a small one, he will say to Seru : “ Seru, chop all this 
kava up so that we can drink it” (47). (That's another word (48) the kava is 
to be chopped up, that is, to be divided all up among our Groups and the core 
is to be chewed во that we can drink together) (49). Во the kava is then chopped 
up and Seru portions out all the chunks among our various Groups. The core 
consists of the true kava fibres inside the stem (50). It is then prepared and 
this is said :— 

“The chiefs kava is chewed !” (51). The herald then replies: 
“Make it!” “ The chief’s kava is made ! ” 

The reply comes from above (52) :— 

“ Clap ” (53). After the clapping, before the kava is served, our leader 
speaks to us and he says, he gives us his orders and says the following (D4) :— 

“While you are here, gentlemen... (опе sentence missed)... death 
counts for nothing, be strong, be victorious, the one thing that matters is to 
discharge the onus laid upon us by this kava from the Paramount! ”’ : 

Those are his orders issued at the edge of the kava-bowl (55). 

“Let G get our bark-cloth ready (56) also black war-paint, kilts, and 
ointment | "* (57). 
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(That is а symbol to us Fijians, that custom of blackening our faces. Then 
we don’t use the clock very much. Our times are the flood or the ebb, a springing 
tide or a lagging tide, and also the crowing of the cock. That is the time we 
follow when we go down to the sea (58)... .} 

“Look to your spears (59). ‘Assembla во as to be at the reef (60) at dawn 
before the turn of the tide ! " (61). 

When the kava has been shared out (62) he gives his orders, when he has 
given them he asks for the first round. That’s the first. (Tevita, Seru, Anare, 
Joeli (63).) Then the Nautodua people drink (64). (Maika supported by Epeli 
or Luke.) Then one of the Nasivou drinks supported by one of the Vunitiri (65), 
so we all (66) drink, the younger people as well. Then our land-people take 
their leave, it is up to us to decide whether they shall drink or not (67). When 
the bowl is empty, we then all take away with us the shares of kava allotted to 
us a8 Groups. Those pieces are intended to be drunk by us as Groups. 

We Nautodua people will then gather together and dedicate the share of 
kava which we have been allotted. That kava now only concerns our Group, we 
offer it on our own house-site (68). This ceremony is performed by the chiefs (69), 
The following words might be said: “ Here is our kava, which we dedicate 
because we are going down to the sea, we desire to be victorious, we desire to 
be strong and to discharge the onus of the kava laid upon us ” (70). Maika will 
then accept the offering (and say): “I accept this kava. May the game-fish 
be ours ” (71). These words will also be uttered by the Nasivou people. 

On the day appointed for our going down to the sea, it is impossible for a 
Nautodua man to sail in a boat (72) belonging to the Nasivou or to the Korolevu 
people. It is taboo. The significance of that is that we must all be united. 
When the game-fish appears we will fight for it. The significance of that is the 
very high value we place on the kava we receive from the Paramount. We can 
ignore death. 3 

Tevita wil then tell G (73) to have a town-crier sent round the villages : 
“ No child is to cry or to play, we must all be linked in spirit and sit quietly for 
the sake of our chiefs, our braves, who have gone down to the sea ! " 

If one of our men is wounded at sea, the death-knell will be tolled, that is 
to say two conch-shells will blow a lament, so that our kinsmen ashore will 
know of it.(74) . . . (75). 

Our boats are оа lined up in line abreast . . . (76). 

But before we get up to start punting (77) our Chief (78) will give а few 
words of command, He will then speak as follows :— 

* We are now ready to get up and to pole our punts. Now gentlemen, look 
to your weapons. If a game-fish is found, try your utmost to get it. Never mind 
if one of you is killed. Be brave, let only one thing count: the game-fish to 
discharge the onus laid by the kava we got from the Paramount. Never mind 
if & boat is smashed or sunk, if only we secure the game-fish to discharge the 
onus laid upon us by the kava we got from the Paramount. Now, it’s time to 
raise your anchors and we can start to punt away.” 
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We then start to punt. When we sec a fish, it’s every Group for itself, or 
every man for himself, that we may get it, we all make for that one spot in order 
to kill that fish. Then the man whose post is at the bows might say : “ Come on 
with your poles you boys! Thrust away and drown the bows! Give us all 
you've got 1” (79). 

Now the man in charge of the spear at the bows must keep his eyes skinned 
on the fish to aim well. Should he miss, let the next man strike him down or 
thrust a spear into him | - 


NOTES 


(1) A feast usually consists of root vegetables supported by a pig roasted whole. 

(2) The loin and rump of the roast when it is portioned out. The narrator divides 
his Unit into two halves: the sea-people to whom he belongs and the chiefs. In order 
to avoid ambiguity I have translated the latter as land-people (as opposed to sea- 
people). Both halves are made up of several Groups which will be referred to as 
land Groups and sea Groups. 

(3) Family is a sub-division of Group. Installed : appointed at a special ceremony. 
A description of the internal organization o2 the leading land Group (Nukulau) 
now follows. 

(4) © has the same title as © in Text “ A ". According to legend, the Paramount 
chief at Bau originally resided in Kaba. To-day he is still the head of the Unit. The 
existence of a G in Kaba, who is the local head, while the titular head resides else- 
where, is therefore in accordance with the information given on page 2 of the 
translation of the Cuvu text. 

(5) M is the representative of the Bau paramount in Kaba. He 1s chosen for his 
personal qualities among the members of the Nukulau Group, installed at a special 
ceremony and given the title of M. 

(6) The mention of Vunimoli as an autonomous Group startled me as I had 
previously been given to understand that 15 was a Family, and I asked for an 
explanation which follows. 

(T) Malaka: is the chief of the Vunimoli people who were once а Group but have 
dwindled and now function as a Family within the Nukulau Group. 

(8) The distinction between warriors who defend the Chief indoors, as opposed 
to the field-warriors whose duty 1s out of doors, may be the same as the distinction 
between the Short Warnors and the Long Warriors in Text “A”. i 

(9) That is to say, if a roast is presented to the whole Unit and portioned out 
among all the Groups we (the sea-people) would get the head (see note (1) above) 
and they (the land-people) would get the loin. 

(10) One and the same person (G) is both chief of the Nukulau Group and Chief 
of the whole Unit. Since the same word is used in the text, the difference has been 
indicated in the translation by spelling chief of a Group with a small c and Chief of 
several Groups with a capital C. Once the Nukulau Group has been allotted 1ts share 
of ceremonial food (the loin) they will portion it out again and their chief will then 
get the rump. 

(11) In war-time the Nukulau and Korolevu Groups are the braves, in peace- 
time they are the fishermen, but the two activities are essentially one in character. 
Going down to the sea قد‎ a metaphor to refer to fishing and in particular to ceremonial 
fishing of the type described below. 

(12) Tevita, who will play a leading part in this story, is the chief of the senior 
sea Group (Korolevu). He has been installed by the Paramount as the leader of all 
the fishermen. He is therefore Chief (see note (10) above) of all the sea Groups. 

5 (13) That is, if a feast is offered to the sea-people, Tevita has jurisdiction over its 
allocation. 
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(14) A short passage is missing, referring to the Paramount Chief at Bau who is 
the subject of the next sentence. 

(15) Yam-gardens are dug annually. This is a communal undertaking carried 
over a period of weeks. 

(16) Sting-ray or shark. 

(17) The word in the text corresponds to “ remembered ". In other words, the 
ancient privilege of Kaba to do its share of work for the Paramount on great 
occasions is not forgotten. 

(18) See note (5) above. 

(19) Having received the kava-shrub, M takes it to G, who is the head of his 
Group (Nukulau). See note (4) above. 

(20) The titular Chief of the Kaba Unit is the Paramount of Bau, who has the 
same title (4) as the title given to the Chief of the Hand of Weapon-Bearers in the 
Cuvu text. The kava-shrub arrives in the first instance at Vatani, the middle one 
of the three villages of the Kaba Unit. 

(21) In Vatani live the most senior land Group (Nukulan) and the second sea 
Group (Nautodua). In Rukuinamoli, along the coast to the south-west (towards 
the mainland) live the Nasivou Group, some of whose people (like the Vunisalato 
Family) rank as land-people, and the rest (ike the Vunitiri and the Nauluvatu 
Families) rank as sea-people. 

(22) G has authority over the whole Unit and can summon meetings. 

(23) All routine activities will now take second place to the ceremonial business 
in hand. Men working in their gardens or fishing are therefore urgently summoned 
by conch-shell. 

(24) Peni and his Family belong to Nukulau and are heralds to @. 

(25) A speech originating from a Chief is formally acknowledged by a chorus of 
assent followed by a short vote of thanks from a representative of the audience. 

(26) G speaking to the sea-people. 

(27) Wait for us (land Groups) to come over from Rukuinamoli and Vatani to 
Nabouwalu. 

(28) These large rays are caught inside the reef at low tide. When attacked they 
put up а fierce resistance, and the word “ hunting” 1s therefore more appropriate 
than сс fishing ts 5 

(29) Two communities on the east coast of Viti Levu. 

(30) 1.6. us land Groups. 

(31) To you, the sea Groups. i 

(32) Old name of Rukuinamoli and name of a Group living there. 

(33) In preparation for the ceremonial handing over of the kava-shrub by the 
land Groups, the sea Groups from all three villages must assemble at Nabouwalu, 
where the, leader of the sea-people (Tevita) lives. 

(34) А few sentences have been missed here giving details of the procedure 
adopted for gathering all the sea-people together. 

(35) N is to @ what M is to А, that is to say, a personal representative of the 
Unit Chief. ; 

(36) Komainavirilala is not the chief of the sea-people but the head of the 
Musikaba land Group living in Nabouwalu. He receives the kava-shrub from N 
(в member of his own Group) and keeps it in his oustody until both sides are ready. 

(37) Us sea-people. A few sentences dealing with details of procedure are 

issing here. 

(38) Literally “ up " as opposed to “ down” (near the common entrance door 
of a house). The position of honour in Fiji is the one furthest removed from the 
main entrance situated at the gable end of а house. 

(39) One of the Korolevu Group, herald to Tevita. 

(40) Chief of the Nautodua Group. 

(41) Head of one of the Nautodua Families or his brother, heralds to Малка. 
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(42) Seconding : a herald drinks immediately after his chief in token of support. 
Nauluvatu and Vunitiri are two Families of the Namvou Group. 16 is posmble that 
formerly Nasivou constituted а homogeneous sea Group which, however, in course 
of time have amalgamated with à Family of land-people (Vunisalato) owing to a 
reduction in the original numbers on both sides. (See notes (6) and (7) above.) 
This hypothesis is borne out by the fact that they still act as if they were two 
distinct Groups for the purpose of this ceremony. 

(43) The chiefs, that is in this context the land Groups, come to the sea Groups 
as petitioners and not to command. "Therefore, they may not come up to the place 
of honour which is normally theirs, but which on this occasion belongs to the Chief 
of the sea-people. 

(44) Herald to the chief of Nukulau. 

(45) In Fijian custom offerings are made ceremonially. The herald makes a 
speech of dedication on behalf of his chief. The speeches are couched in stereotyped 
phraseology and include several formule chosen as being the most appropriate ones 
for the occasion. 

(46) Accepting and acknowledging. An offering is generally made to a Chief. 
If he judges the occasion to be sufficiently important he will formally accept it by 
laying his hand upon 15 and by pronouncing two or three sentences in token of good. 
will, thereby making the business in hand more auspicious. His herald then 
acknowledges, that is to say, makes a longer speech in answer to and similar to the 
speech of dedication. This is followed by a formula of thanks spoken in unison and 
rounded off by clapping. If the Chief does not consider that the occasion warrants 
his acceptance of the offering in person his herald will do it for him. 

(47) Kava is seldom drunk when the wood is green. 

(48) A digression. I had been collecting words related to cutting operations and 
my informant volunteered an explanation for the word he had just used. 

(49) Before the kava can be prepared the fibres of the root must be broken down. 
The traditional method was to “chew "', that is to aay, to crush it with the teeth. 
Under European influence this method has been generally abandoned and the root 
is now pounded. The word chewing, however, is still heard occasionally in the 
ceremonial language used during the preparation of the beverage. 

(50) End of the digression. 

(51) i.e. the kava can now be mixed with water. This is a formula addressed by 
the attendants in charge of the bowl to the herald who conducts the ceremony, 
asking for his permission to proceed. 

(52) The bowl is at the “ lower " end of the house (near the entrance), while the 
herald is sitting “ above ”, Le. next to the Chief. 

(53) Two other formule, the first indicating that the beverage is ready and the 
second ordering the attendants to serve it. 

(54) It is unusual for any business to be transacted before the first round of kava 
has been served. The fact that the Chief of the sea-people chooses this moment to 
remind his fishermen that they are about to drmk to the success of the expedition 
underlines the solemnity of the occasion. The onus is placed on the sea-people to 
“ repay " the kava presented to them by the Paramount by finding the game-fish 
which 18 asked for. 

(65) That is to say they are awful words. 

(56) In Fyi bark-cloth is now mainly used for ceremonial and decorative 
purposes. 

(57) On this, a solemn occasion, the sea-people will put on battle-dress, that is 
to say, they will anoint ther bodies, smear their faces with black paint, and put on 
kilts of bark-cloth and leaves. During the period of preparation they leave their 
wives and they all sleep ш the same house. 
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(58) Another aside to explain how the meeting-place and time are fixed. ` 

(59) Special spears are used which may be in need of repair. 

(69) Most fishing in Kaba takes place within the main sea-reef which runs at a 
distance of roughly one or two miles from the coast. 

(61) In many styles of fishing the most suitable time to begin is during the last 
hour before low water. . 

(62) Meaning doubtful. Possibly when all the kava (other than the portion УШЫН 
hes been used) has been distributed to the sea Groups. 

(63) The most senior sea Group (Korolevu) drink first. 

(64) The second most senior sea Group (Nautodua) drink second. 

(65) See note (42). 

(68) That is to say, all the sea-people, who alone will take part in the fishing. 

(67) The land Groups take no part in the fishing and therefore on this particular 
occasion they may only partake of kava by permission of the sea Groups. 

(68) The house-site, a raised foundation of earth lined with stones on which 
houses are built, plays a considerable role in Fijian custom. Here kave is offered by 
the Group on the house-site of its leading Family. 

(69) The chiefs of the Groups. 

(70) The translation of formule habitually pronounced when presenting kava 
in order to ensure the success of any enterprise. On this solemn occasion each Group 
makes a special offering of kava to make the undertaking more auspicious and more 
particularly to increase its own chances of making the kill. 

(71) May the fish be killed by one of us and not by any of the other Groups. 

(72) Each Group hunts the sting-ray in its own boat or boats. Flat-bottomed 
craft are used which can be poled at low tide and sailed or rowed at high tide. 

(73) From now onwards and until the end of the hunt the whole community 
(including G, who normally is the Chief of the whole Unit) is beholden to the Chief of 
the sea-people (Tevita). 

(74) Casualties are known to occur, mainly owing to the frenzy of the fishermen. 

(75) In another aside my informant explains that the Paramount will have a 
special feast prepared. This will be offered at sea after the succesaful outcome of 
the hunt. 

(76) I did not know the words corresponding to in line abreast, and my 
informant made another digression to explain to me what it meant. 

* (ТТ) The tide is ebbing and the sting-rays are lying on the sea-bottom. The 
boats are poled from the stern with long poling-sticks. 

(78) Tevita. 

(79) The various Groups being in competition this is a race as well as a hunt. 


SUMMARY 


The Fijian community which lives in the three villages of the Kaba peninsula 
in the south-eastern part of Viti Levu, owes allegiance to the Paramount at Bau. 
From time to time a ceremonial fishing expedition known as a “ traditional 
undertaking ” is organized. It consists in hunting the sting-ray and it is set in 
motion by the Paramount himself who sends a freshly uprooted shrub of kava 
to his personal representative in Kaba. The relationship between the various 
Groups which make up the Unit can be established by following the path of the 
kava-shrub after its arrival. 

The Paramount’s representative, who is always chosen from the members 
of a certain Family, takes the shrub to the Chief of the whole Unit, who is also 
the head of the Nukulau Group. Nukulau is a land Group, and since this matter 
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is the concern of the sea Groups or warriors who specialize in fishing, the Chief 
must therefore present the shrub to the Chief of the sea-people, who lives in 
а different village from his own. Before he does so, however, in his capacity ав 
Chief of the whole Unit, he sends for the sea-people, who, together with their 
Chief are subordinated to him in all external matters, in order to warn them of 
his intention. 

The relative seniority of the Groups, both land Groups and sea Groups, is 
made abundantly clear as the ceremony proceeds. 

The Chief of the whole Unit (who is also the head of Nukulau, the first land 
Group) announces the arrival of the kava-shrub to the Chief of all the sea 
Groups (who is also head of Korolevu, the first sea Group). The latter lives in 
another village and, since he is about to be petitioned, he must assemble his 
people and receive the shrub in his own house. He therefore passes the message 
to the head of Nautodua (second sea Group). The latter passes the message to 
the head of Nasivou (third sea Group). In due course all three sea Groups 
assemble in the house of their Chief. 

While the sea-people assemble, the kava-shrub is taken by the Nukulau 
people (first land Group) to the head of Muaikaba (second land Group) who 
lives in the same village as the first sea Group. It remains in his house until 
both sides (sea-people and land-people) are all assembled. The land-people are 
joined by а section of Nasivou (the Vunisalato Family) who do not rank as 
веа-реоріе like the rest of Nasivou Group and may therefore be regarded as 
constituting the remnant of a third land Group. 

Eventually the land Groups come to present the kava-shrub to the Chief 
of the sea-people. Although he is normally subordinate to the Chief of the whole 
Unit, in this ceremony it is the Chief of the sea-people who is the Chief. He sits 
at the place of honour with all the sea Groups around him and the land 
Groups, including the Chief of the whole Unit, come to him as petitioners. 

The kava is presented and accepted and some of it is immediately prepared 
80 that the sea-people may drink to the success of the expedition. The order of 
drinking on this occasion confirms the relative seniority of the sea Groups: 
first, the head of Korolevu (Chief of all the sea-people), then the rest of his 
Group. Secondly, the head of Korolevu, followed by his retainers, thirdly, the 
sea Families of Nasivou. 

The land-people may not partake of this particular bowl of kava except by 
permission of the sea-people. 

For the remainder of the ceremony the land-people remain beholden to the 
sea-people. The Chief of the whole Unit and the land Groups take no part in 
the hunt but they are responsible for supplying the se& Groups with their 
requisites апа for maintaining proper decorum in the villages while the actual 
hunt is on. 

On the evidence of this ceremony the relationship of the sea Groups to the 
land Groups and therefore the internal organization of the whole Unit may be 
illustrated in the following diagram :— 
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Conclusions 


(1) In his work on the Lau Islands, Hocart! expresses the opinion that 


Lauan society shows 2 tendency to divide all groups in two parts from the 
largest to the smallest unit.? The claim is substantiated by the present paper, 
and it can be elaborated as follows :— 


(a) A type of dual organization exists in Fiji. It is based not on 
exogamous moieties but on the performance of the reciprocal obligations 
which exist between two mutually supporting sides. 

(b) These obligations arise out of the hereditary allocation of particular 
social duties to particular social units. 

(c) The main division is between administrative duties on the one side 
and executive duties on the other. 

(d) The other essential features of this organization are that it allows 
for fluctuations of population and that it guides social relations at all levels, 
whether between two brothers or between the two halves of a large social 
group. ١ 
(2) The first of the two texts under consideration constitutes a proof that at 


least some of the Fijians are aware of the principles which govern their social 
relations. 


1 А, М. Hocart, Lau Islands, Fiji, Honolulu, 1029. 
3 Op. ot., pp. 232-5. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
UN SENS PEU COMMUN D’ ’1JMAÀ' CHEZ AVICENNE 


Au début de ses 'Tarát, Avicenne a défini l'objet de la logique en ces termes : 
“Le but de la logique, c'est qu'il y ait chez l'homme un instrument 
servant de règle, dont l'observation empêche d’errer dans ва pensée. 
J'entends là par pensée ce qui accompagne la préparation de l'homme 
(oU Ml عند إجماع‎ d a la) А passer de choses présentes dans son esprit, 
— sous forme de concept ou de jugement, comportant un assentiment fondé 
sur la science ou l’opinion ou sur le postulat et l’admission, — à des choses 
qui n'y sont pas présentes." 1 
La définition est conforme à la tradition orientale, suivant laquelle la logique 
est, avant tout, un organon, un instrument? et plusieurs travaux récents en ont 
éclairci la terminologie. П s'y trouve néanmoins encore un mot embarrassant 
&u point qu'on se prend, une fois de plus, à déplorer que Forget, aprés avoir 
édité si bien les 'Ifárát, n'ait point tenu la promesse faite dans sa préface, d'en 
donner, en un second volume, le lexique et la traduction.* 

Le terme difficile du passage, c'est £u. Nous l'avons rendu par “ prépara- 
Шод’? et, à première vue, cette traduction étonnera le lecteur. En effet, co 
masdar IV de cT fait penser d'abord à sa valeur d’ “© unanimité’’, si fréquente 


chez les jurisconsultes et les théologiens, ou, d'une maniére plus générale, 
à l'idée de réunir et de grouper qui s'attache à ва racine. Mlle Goichon y a songé, 
dirait-on, lorsque, citant notre passage pour illustrer le sens du mot 59, 
“ pensée," elle Га traduit: ''J'entends là par pensée ce qu'il y a chez tout 
homme pour qu'il passe de choses présentes dans son esprit . . . à des choses qui 
n'y sont pas présentes." 5 I] est vrai que, pour en arriver à cette version, elle 


a lu, — le texte arabe qu'elle donne en marge le montre, — الانسان‎ ed Ме 
au lieu de الانسان‎ gl ,عند‎ leçon de Forget. La solution est ingénieuse 
mais, pour qu'elle s'imposát, il faudrait qu'il fût vraiment impossible de 
conserver tel quel le mot إجاع‎ que donnent tous les manuscrits. 


Certes, les significations ordinaires de ce terme ne conviennent guère à notre 
texte. Le mot en a toutefois d’autres et l’une de celles-ci semble même corres- 
pondre assez bien à ce que l’auteur a voulu dire ici. C’est précisément celle de 


1 J. Foranr, Ibn Sind, Le Livre des Théorémes et des Averhssements, Leyde, 1892, p. 2. 

* Vor I. Mapxour, L’Organon d'Aristote dans le monde arabe, Paris, 1934, p. 49 в.: “ La 
nature et l'objet de la logique." 

з Sur iasawwur “concept” et iasdig "jugement", v. H. A. WorrsoN, “The terms 
Tasawwur and Tagdiq in Arabio Philosophy and ther Greek, Latin and Hebrew Equivalents,” 
dans The Moslem World, 1943, p. 114-128. Pour zann, “ opmion,” v. A. M. GorcHoN, Lexique 
de la langue philosophique d'Ibn Sina, Paris, 1088, p. 209, по 405; pour wad', “ postulat," v. 
ibid., p. 437, по 777, 4; pour taslim, “ admission (des prémisses)," v. ibid., p. 151, n° 297. 

* p. IX. 

5 Qoromon, Lez., p. 280, по 521. 
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“préparation ". L’acception est plutôt rare mais cependant les lexicographes 
la signalent. Lane, notamment, mentionne parmi les valeurs d’ eel “ the 
preparing, making ready " et ajoute qu'ainsi le mot est donc un synonyme 
Ф الاعداد‎ 1 

Ce dernier point est important, car la doctrine de la “ préparation ”, أعداد‎ 
ou ,استعداد‎ est un des fondements et un des éléments caractéristiques du 


système avicennien. Pour Avicenne, la matière ne prend sa forme qu’à la 
condition d’être préparée à la recevoir. Or cette théorie a influencé non seule- 
ment sa métaphysique mais aussi sa physique et, ce qui nous intéresse plus 
immédiatement ici, sa théorie de la connaissance. M. Madkour l’a résumée en 
ces termes: “ Loin de nous fournir les formes intelligibles, la sensation et 
l'imagination préparent simplement notre esprit à les recevoir. Les données 
sensibles ne sont que les matériaux de notre connaissance. . . . La notion de 
préparation (al #144 = preparatio) est un des fondements essentiels de la 
physique et de 1a psychologie avicenniennes. Comme tout changement suppose 
une matière et une forme qui s'unissent l'une à l'autre, il faut que la première 
soit disposée à recevoir la seconde, grâce aux agents préparateurs, qui sont, en 
physique, les mouvements des sphères célestes et, en psychologie, les facultés 
externes et internes de l'àme. Si cette préparation est faite, l Intelligence agente 
fournit à la matière sa forme." ? 

Dans son Lerique, Mlle Goichon a d’ailleurs cité et traduit plusieurs passages 
d'Avicenne qui illustrent la thèse de ce dernier: C’est notamment par cet 
»lae| ou استعداد‎ “que l'àme est préparée as) à recevoir les intelli- 
gibles ".3 D'autre part, la multiplicité des efforts sur les données de l'imagina- 
tion et de l'estimative “ fait acquérir à l’âme une préparation à recevoir de la 
Substance séparée de leurs abstractions ".* Enfin, “ Les pensées et les médita- 
tions sont des mouvements préparant l'âme à recevoir le flux (intellectuel 
venant de l'Intellect actif). 5 

Le rôle qu’Avicenne attribue à la “© préparation " dans le mécanisme de la 


pensée étant si bien établi, il semble qu'on puisse donner cette valeur d' أعداد‎ ou 
а استعداد‎ à Р إجماع‎ des ’l#är&t. La synonymie signalée par Lane nous 
у engage et, comme on l’a vu, le contexte paraît même le suggérer. 

Un texte publié récemment semble, au reste, justifier cette interprétation. 
Il s'agit de la version syriaque des ’Išarat faite, au ХІПІ" siècle, par Bar 
Hebraeus. M. Furlani, qui en a compris tout l'intérêt, en а fait connaître le 


1 Lann, Arabic-Enghsh Lexicon, I, 2, p. 458. 

з MADEOUR, Organon, ch. TII, “ La logique du concept,” p. 149. Pour l'influence de cette 
théorie sur la philosophie médiévale de l'Occident, cf. ibid., n. 2 et spécialement Er. GrLsox, dans 
` Arch. Phist. doctr. et liit. du m.á., I (1920), p. 40 в. et IV (1929—80), p. 65 s. 

3 Gorcuon, Lex., p. 212, n? 410. 
4 Ib., p. 212, no 409. 
5 Ib., р. 280, по 521. 
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début. On peut y voir que, dans le passage discuté ici, le traducteur syrien 
a rendu eel par |ZopAsso, Or ce mot, sans avoir aucun des autres sens 


du terme arabe, veut dire expressément “ préparation ".! 

Le témoignage est précieux, car Bar Hebraeus s'y entendait. Il possédait 
l'arabe, comme les œuvres qu'il &' écrites en cette langue le prouvent. Quant 
à la pensée d'Avicenne, l'influence qu'elle a eue sur son esprit saute aux yeux 
dans ses traités philosophiques. Le principal de ceux-ci a pour titre “ La Crème 
de la Science ” et, avec autant de finesse que de raison, Margoliouth en a dit que 
toute cette crème était extraite du lait avicennien.? 

Dès lors il est assez significatif qu'en traduisant le début des 155724, Bar 
Hebraeus n’ait aucunement songé aux autres significations, pourtant si 


courantes, du mot р. Guidé par sa connaissance intime de la doctrine 


avicennienne, il lui a donné sa valeur plus rare de “ préparation ’’, confirmant 
ainsi à la fois la leçon de tous les manuscrits arabes collationnés par Forget et 
une interprétation qui, grâce à son appui, échappera peut-être au reproche 


de témérité. 
Herman F. JANSSENS. 


Ad BSOAS., xii, p. 337: “ Тнв Sons or Irary ” 


As Professor B. Lewis remarks, the mention of the Béné Italiya constitutes 
a serious hitch to his demonstration that the chapter of the “ Prayer ’’ where 
they occur reflects events of the tenth century: the Fatimids’ appearance in 
Egypt and Palestine and the subsequent struggles between them, the 
Carmathians, the Turk Alptekin, the Byzantines, and the Tayy Bedouin. 
Since the “ Italians ” are the only obstacle to an otherwise flawless argumenta- 
tion Professor Lewis is fully justified in trying to explain them away. He 
suspects that Italtya is due to a misguided “ correction " of Tayya, which in 
Syriac and Rabbinic Hebrew denotes the Tayy, and by extension the Arabs in 
general, but was probably no longer familiar to the copyist. 

This, though not very convincing at first, becomes self-evident as soon as 
we assume the original form to have been al-T'ayya, with the Arabic article. 
By interchanging the 5 and the first * the copyist obtained, instead of the 
unintelligible NVON, the familiar NAN. We may unmake his correction 
as confidently as he must have made it. There remains only the question 
whether in the original al-Tayya was preceded by “5 or the latter was 
introduced by the copyist as a requirement of Italiya. 

PauL WITTEK. 


1 G. FURLANI, “La versione siriaca del Kitab aliMEr&t wat-tanbihüt di Avicenna," dans 
B.S.0., X XI (1945), p. 93, 1. 5. СЕ Payne Saar, Thes. Syr., II, 3010 et C. BROOKELMANN, 
Lex. Syr., 2me éd., Halle, 1928, p. 553, b. 9 

3 D. 8. Маваоглостн, Analecta orientalia ad Роейсат Aristoteleam, Londres, 1887, p. 39. 
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A LETTER or Muran III ro тнк Docs or VENICE, or 1580 


Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Andreas Tietze I have at my disposal the 
illustrated catalogue recently issued by the Istanbul antique dealer Nurettin 
Yatman (^ Eski Istanbul ", Megrutiyet cadd. 185, Beyoğlu). It shows among 
others, in а reproduction just readable by a practised and self-sacrificing eye, 
an Ottoman document (wrongly ascribed to the fifteenth century) with a 
richly decorated, wonderfully executed tughra (apparently in various colours) 
of Murad IH (1574-1595). An “imperial cypher ” of such splendour may, 
indeed, be expected in an “ imperial letter " (names humdyiin) to a foreign 
sovereign, for such is this document of March 1580, addressed to the Doge of 
Venice. On the other hand, the eleven lines of the text are written in ordinary 
divan without calligraphic pretensions ; this may be due to the fact that the 
letter was, as we shall see, to be presented not by a messenger of the sultan but 
by an agent of the person in whose favour it was issued. 

Summary.—(Address, ll. 1-2:) To the Doge of Venice. (Expositio, 
I. 2—7 :) The Jewess Reyna, wife of the Jew Yasif [Joseph Nasi] who died 
while holder of the Ottoman island of Para [Paros] has submitted the 
following: the lady X, a relative of hers, proposes to come to Constantinople 
together with her two daughters; one of these, Y, had been married to the 
Portuguese Juan Ribero [Ribera] with a deferred dowry; on her husband's 
death, when her dowry and some other claims became liabilities (on his estate), 
his father, the Portuguese Gasparo Ribero [Ribera] had delivered to her, in 
conformity with Venetian usage, a written undertaking, but he refuses payment 
now that it is demanded ; the sultan is asked graciously to help the lady X to 
secure the dowry and other claims (of her daughter) and to come to 
Constantinople with her daughters and possessions. (Dtspositto, ll. 7-10 :) 
It is proper that when her (i.e. Reyna's) agent arrives with the imperial letter, 
the Doge will, according to the requirements of the ancient friendship (between 
Venice and the Porte), display the greatest zeal in securing for the lady X from 
the heirs of her daughter Y's late husband all her claims in full and also in 
sending her safely to Constantinople together with her daughters, possessions, 
effects, and retinue. (Date, 1. 11:) 1-10 gafar, 988 (= 18-27 March, 
1580).—In Constantinople. 


Text. 
Tughra (°) 
لكبراء الفخام فى اللة المبيحيه مصلح مصاط‎ | ES افتخار الامراء العظام العيسويه‎ 
الحشمة والوقار صاحي دلائل المحد والافتخار‎ Jus Mole ماهير الطايفة النصرانيه‎ 
توقيع رفيع #ايور:_ واصل اوليجق‎ od ونديك دوزى* | ختمت عواقبه‎ O ولايت‎ 
о bls سی‎ OL جز‎ 9. ОАБК, ° حروسمز‎ eye el OS» S yy معلوم‎ 
Colne А24 ise نل‎ 4 coe زوج‎ | "Чази اولان يمنت "نام‎ se كن‎ 
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أشيا مزه е‏ حال صونوب اق رباسندن اولان" نام خاتون | ى نفر قیزاریلہ Ve‏ 
„Ше‏ كلك اوزره ايكن" نام قزى* | جوان ررو" نام پورتقاله oe‏ مو الى O‏ 
237 اولنوب تحت تكاحنده ایکن ضور زوجى عرد اولوب ذكر اولنان مهرم جل 
abl‏ رمقدار حقى Ta‏ 297 زوجنك” | oA AA‏ قالدقده ص د اولان زوحنك c‏ 
лар -‏ روو نام بورقاللو gali ləl‏ م بوره نك الله Kal‏ أوزره (m)‏ دست (AL‏ 
وبرمشكن Ab Ve‏ أبإركده M‏ وعناد ETE | ol‏ اعلام osi‏ مك £353 
do Sa ge t‏ ا «АЙ ge be‏ اولآن D 8h dd Жы mg dad ous‏ 
دخى مشار اليها قيزلرى” | Jus‏ واسابلریله {Де‏ عليامزه كلك بابنده استدماى عاطفت 
oÉ!‏ كركدركة 46 همايوعزله مذكوره نك JS‏ وصول P ail‏ قدي الزماندن الى 
هنالان” * | استان عدالت عنوان ولد الشاعزه اولان وفور حت واخلاص وفرط 
مودت واختصاص مقتضاسنجه مشار الانك اقرباسندن اولان مذحكور. " نك" | 
Se‏ اولان نك صد اولان زوج جنك DET al OL М‏ دست خطى موجہ ur‏ 
متوجه Pol‏ مهر مؤجلن وسار حقن سقصور اليويروب داخى” | Әйе op‏ 
قيزاريله وأسباب وماللر یله وادملرى وسار توابعی ايله امین وسال يوجه es lel‏ ارسال 
وايصال اتمك بابنده انواع مساعىء يله كز ظهوره حكتوريله ” | حر را ف اوايل 
Remarks.—(a) Reading Murad shah (i)bn Selim shah khan al-mutaffar аата. Cf. the‏ 

analytacal drawing of Murad Пв tughra, by Zamf Orgun, in Turk Tarth, Arkeologya ve Eino- 
grafya Dergisi, v, 1949, p. 209. (b) A frequent mistake for ساحب‎ occurring even in Feridin’, 
i, p. 12, ın the elgāb (they are the same as here) used 1n letters to the French lung and other 
princes. (c) Usually without vilayet: Venedik dózhu. (d) Frequent for ja amg #. (¢) Or a ES 
(the points are omitted) = Paros; the final hà is uncertain just as it is on maps II and VI of 
the Ali Macar Res Atlas (ed. Fevzi Kurtoglu, Istanbul, 1935), of 1667. Hajjı Khalifa, T'uhfat 
(of 1067/1656), Istanbul, 1329, p. 51, and on the map of the Aegean sea, has clearly ياره‎ pära, 
Piri Ке'їв, Bahriyye (early 16th o.) | يار‎ para; the Turco-Venetian peace treaty of 1540 (ed. 
Bonelli, p. 336 ; ed. Lehmann, 1. 18) and the register copy of a document of 1565, ш TOE М. ui, 
1328 (fasc. 18), p. 1160 = A. Galante, Don Joseph Nassi, C’ple, 1913, p. 33, doc. B, have يارو‎ 
pärô. (f) “ Holder "—1 choose this neutral term mtentionally. Cf. ТОЕМ. ш, р. 990 
(== Galante, doc. viu), where Nası’s predecessor 18 menticned, in 1568, as Ses مقدما 4333 جز‎ 
4342 ,ضابطى اولان‎ and p. 989 the two documents of 1567 (= Galante, ii and in): نقشه‎ 
دوقسى . . . ضبطنده اولان نقشه جز ره‌لری‎ and Joy jo Spb! Lio .نقشه دوقسى‎ 


(9) ياسف‎ also TOEM. ш, pp. 988-993, doco. i and xı (= Galante, 1 and x), and ш, in 
doce. vi-ix (= Galante, vih and iv-vi); only doo. ii (= Galante, ıi) has dw p, the form 
usually reserved in Ottoman usage to Muslim Josephs. A) 4) yu | (°) with one point or pair of 
points above as well as below; the same name but apparently without the initial alif at the 
end of]. 8. (i) أذ مس ه‎ (?); the same name m L 9. (j) Jovan Riberö : the surname clearer in 1. б. 
(Ek) de is conjectural but demanded by the context. Mahr-i mu’ajjal (ocourring once more in the 
same line and then ll. 6 and 9) = ‘ somme qui est déterminée d'avance et que le mari est obligé 
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de payer à sa femme en cas de divorce ou qu'elle reçoit à la mort de son mari ” (Sami, Расі). 
(I) Ghasbard Riberd, same surname as in 1. 4 (n. j). A (Portuguese) Marrano Gaspar Ribera waa 
examined by the inquisition in Venice in 1580, the very year of our document (see С. Roth, 
“ Les Marranes à Venise,” m Revue des Études Juives, Ixxxix, 1930, р. 211). (m) C£. TOEM., m, 
p. 991 (= Galante, iv), the letter to the king of Poland, of 1568 : PEST) Жо, cole. (n) So 
here and in 1.6; one would expect دست خطى‎ dest-khatfi ; the latter ocours ın fact ш L 9 but 


there the уй is clearly the possessive suffix: “ her dest-khajt,” 1.0. “ the desi-khatt in her hands." 
(о) C£. Ahmed Refiq, Onunju asr-ı Ayride Istànbül Һауйй, p. 9, No. 8 (letter to the Czar of Russa, 


of 1668): بهرام تام کسنه وصول بولدقده...‎ Ue ple ub, and p. 161, No. 22 (similar), 
An agent as bearer of an imperial letter issued on behalf of his employer appears in the letter 
to the French king, of 1565, in POEM., їі, р. 988 (= Galante, doo. 1): ll, عزله‎ pla ali 
ادمیسنه...‎ (dli ol ,(ياسف‎ and in the letter to the king of Poland, of 1568, tbid., .م‎ 
(= Galante, iv): دارندةٌ فرمان‎ суді ДАТ الموسويه نقشا دوقهسى باسیف‎ АШ [5] قدوة الامراء‎ 
(2 Hk op pl ol Jl chile. (p) = |да; the samo formula in the letter to Queen 


Elizabeth, of 1586, in A. Refik, Turkler ve Kraliçe Elizabei, doo. 10, where the impossible 
rendering Aazihulan probably also represents hagh{ā) al-dn. (q) Cf. TOEM., їп, p. 1100 


(= Galante, doo. В): متو جه اولان حق‎ " incumbent claim”. (r) Or, incorrectly, pun. مسا کی‎ 


The petitioner is a well-known lady: Reyna, the daughter of Gracia Mendez 
(formerly Beatrice de Luna) and wife of her cousin Joseph Nasi (formerly John 
Miques), the famous Duke of Naxos, ie. the Cyclades. Théy were all 
Portuguese Marranos who had reverted in Turkey to Judaism. Joseph Nasi had 
died in, August, 1579, thus some months only before his widow obtained the 
sultan’s intervention for her Marrano relatives in Venice. It may well be that 
our document, by mentioning the former “ model of the emirs of the Mosaic 
nation, Duke of Naxos ” (see above, note о) as “ Jew” and “holder ” of Paros, 
which was only one of the jslands comprised by his duchy, reflects the ‘con- 
siderable decline Nasi seems to have suffered in his position when, after the 
death of his protector Selim II (in 1574), there was a general current of anti- 
Jewish feeling, shared even by the new sultan Murad ПІ and his Grand-Vizir 
Sokolli. However, as our document shows, there was no change in the already 
well-established Ottoman practice of fostering the immigration of Jews who 
brought capital into the country—a welcome alleviation of the financial 
distress of the state. I have not attempted to investigate whether the Marrano 
lady and her daughters got their money and finally reached Turkey. So much 
is almost certain : the sultan’s letter, handed over to Reyna Nasi to be presented 
in Venice by her agent, was not delivered, for otherwise it would now be in 
the Venetian Archives and not in private hands. Even so, however, it may have 
served its purpose—as в threat so impressive that an appeal to the Doge became 
superfluous. . 

PAuL WITTEK. 
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А NOTE ON PROFESSOR DUYVENDAKS LECTURES ON 
| CHINA’S DISCOVERY OF AFRICA 


Professor Duyvendak, in his lectures on China’s discovery of Africa, 
delivered at the University of London, ends with the last of the voyages 
of Chéng Ho, 1431-33. This, until modern times, is doubtless the final official 
contact of the Chinese with Africa itself. The Ming history, however, records 
one more mission, this time from Misr (Egypt) to China, as has already been 
noticed by both Bretschneider and Pelliot.? Since the records of this embassy, 
as preserved in the Ming shih lu BA $f 8%, are of some interest I present 
a translation of them below. 

Chéng-t‘ung period 83/62 

6th year, 9th moon, kéng-shén (12th October, 1441). 

The ruler of Mi-hsi-erh (Misr) and other territories, Su-lu-t‘an A-shih-la-fu 4 
and others, dispatched as envoys Sai-i-ta-li (Sayyid ‘Ali) and others, also the 
chih-hus (commander) of the chieftainship of Fu-yii,® A-li-t‘ai and others—all 
came to the court with tribute of mules, horses, and various products of their 
localities. A banquet was proffered to them together with gifts of silk stuffs 
and garments, each according to their different status. 

Chéng-t‘ung period 84/1a. 

6th year, 10th moon, chta-tet (15th October, 1441). 

The envoy of the territories of Mi-hsi-erh (Misr) Su-wu Pa-tu-erh (Suwu 
Bahadur ?) memorialized that the ruler of T'ien-fang (Arabia) dispatched his 
son Sai-i-té A-li (Sayyid (Ali) together with the ambassador Sai-i-té Ha-san 
(Sayyid Hasan) to bring remarkable products of his region to submit as tribute. 
Arrived at the country of Ha-la (Karakhodjo 9) they were set upon by robbers ; 
Sai-i-té Ha-san was killed, Sai-i-té A-li wounded in the right hand, and their 
tribute, garments, and baggage stolen. 

The emperor ordered the Ministries of Ceremonial and War to draw up an 
inventory of the things stolen and report on them. 

Chéng-t'ung 84/3b—4a. 
6th year, 10th moon, t-hat (26th October, 1441). 


? Published by Arthur Probsthain, London, in 1949. 

* Ming shih (ed. of Ch'ien-lung period), 332/22 ab; E. Bretschneider, Medieval Researches 
from Eastern Asiatic Sources (1888), 308 ; and Paul Pelliot, “ Les anciens rapports entre Egypte 
et l’Extréme-Orient,” Congrès International de Géographie, v (1926), 21-22. 

з Photolithographic reproduction of 1940, Nanking. Cf. Wolfgang Franke, ** Zur Kompilation 
und Uberheferung der Ming Shth-lu,” Sinologische Arbeiten, I (1943), 1-46. The “ Veritable 
Records " in question are the Ying-tsung Jut-Auang-ti shsh-lu treated by Franke on pp. 18-19. 
They were completed in 1467. 

4 Identified by Bretschneider and Pelliot as al-Sultän al-Malik al-Ashraf Barsbay, who 
reigned from 1422 to 7th June, 1438. The embassy must therefore have been over threo years 
en route from Egypt to Peking. They were probably housed at the final post of the relay system, 
the Yen-t‘ai-i, as the Hui-t‘ung-kuan was then under construction.’ See the paper by Pelliot 
published posthumously in 7'oung Рао 38 (1948), 253-254. 

5 A post established in 1389, north-east of Jehol and north-west of Mukden. Cf. L. Gibert, 
Dict. historique et géographique de la Mandchourie, p. 183, and Ming shih 90/17. 

* Cf. Bretachneider, op. ort., ii, 186 and 295. 
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The Ministry of Ceremonial at the capital + reported that Mi-hsi-erh and the 
other territories were located at a great distance. Now for the first time * they 
have sent representatives to the court to present tribute. No precedent exists 
as to what we (China) should bestow upon them. Some time ago when the 
country of Samarkand for the first time sent representatives to the court with 
tribute there was set a precedent of too generous a gift in return Now it is 
appropriate to inspect this precedent and diminish the amount somewhat, 
granting the ruler Su-lu-t‘an Na-shih-la-fu (Sultan al-Ashraf) ten piao- 
(materials for silk garments including lining <) three pieces each of gauze $5, 
and thin silk $, five pieces each of white muslin [4 {Ж $$ 7f ° and white 
chiang-lo cloth fj Hip #8 77, and twenty pieces of Ast-po cloth Pt Ч 17.5 As to 
the grant to the ruler’s consort we consider the embroidered silk materials (for 
piao-lt) should be less by six-tenths than the ruler’s, the gauze and thin silk less 
by one-third, the white muslin and white chtang-lo cloth less by two-fifths, and 
the hst-po cloth less by one-half. To the envoy the same as in the precedent 
- set for the envoy from Samarkand. 

As to the country of Hei-lou 4 # (Herat), when it brought tribute to the 
court, only to its envoys was a gift made.? From now on the precedent for 
grants to be made to Mi-hsi-erh may be followed but with further reductions. 
(Herat’s) chief A-la-wu Tao-la Pa-tu-erh (‘Ala’ al-Dawlah Bahadur ? 5) may be 
given embroidered ilk, thin silk, and various kinds of clothes in the same 
amount granted to tHe consort of the ruler of Migr. To the envoy may be given 
& little less than the precedent set in former times (as follows) : 6 ptao-ls, 4 rolls 
of silk with printed flowers, and 5 rolls of ché-ch‘ao silk $f $+ #3. As to the 
envoys coming to our capital from other countries, as well as the officers #7 Ў 
28 and retainers # A ? left (by the envoys) at Kanchou (in modern Kansu) 

1 The term ія heing-tsat, temporary capital, not abandoned for Peking until thus very year; 
of, Pelliot, T'oung Pao 31 (1985), 291, n. 2. 

3 Not entirely acourate. According to the Ming-shsh, 332/228 envoys from Migr had come to 
the Chinese court m thé Yung-lo period. Cf. Duyvendak, Ohina's Discovery, p. 32. 

3 On this situation see Bretachneider, op. oit., ii, 263-204. 

* Pelliot, TP 31 (1935), 289, n. 2, has written concerning this term: “ il doit s'agir de brocarte 
et de satm pour les vêtements, et de taffetas pour les doublures,” 

* Cf. Pelliot, P 30 (1933), 437-438. 

* Pelliot, ТР 30 (1933), 426, n. 1, mentions this term without trying to translate it. Professor 
Duyvendak proposes “ bleached ” cotton, possibly “ cambrio ”. 

? This قد‎ not quite correct. Ав Bretschneider, op. cit., ii, p. 286, indicates, the Ming history 
(Ming shih 332/16b) reporte that when in 1433 an embassy from Herat came bringing camels, 
horses, and jade the eunuch Li Kuei was ordered to accompany it on its homeward journey 
bearing gifta to Shah Rukh (b. 1377, г. 1406-1447) and his chieftains. 

* Dr. George C. Miles of the Museum of the American Numismatic Society, who has kindly 
offered several suggestions, writes to me, “ The probability is that this 18 ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah Ulugh 
Beg, son of Shih Rukh, who was supreme Timurid ruler from 1446 to 1449, but who as early as 
1407 was governor of a part of Khuräsän. Herat was certainly his headquarters during most of 
his Ше. Ав for Pa-tu-erh, I suspect this is for ‘ Bahadur’, a title used by most of the Timund 
rulers.” On Bahadur see also Bretechneider, op. cit., i, 279, n. 668. 

* Darhan, a Mongol term for a military officer; ehé-jen, a kind of attaché, usually a member 


of the family of an envoy. I owe explanation of these terms and other suggestions to Mr. Fang 
Chao-ying of the Chinese History Project, located at Columbia Univeraity. 
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the grants to these men may be made according to their categories as set in the 
precedents. 

The emperor followed this counsel. Mi-hs-erh at one time was (known as) 
Mi-ssü-erh #5 B 54. Hei-lou once was Ha-lieh Bà 21]. Foreign words are thus 
rendered in transcription. 


Chéng-t'ung period 84/10b-11a. 

6th year, 10th moon, kéng-yin (10th November, 1441). 

Sai-i-té A-li (Sayyid 'Al), the envoy of Mi-hsi-erh, and others took their 
leave. The emperor ordered them to take imperial rescripts and grants of silk 
stuffs to (their respective masters, namely, to the ruler of Misr) Su-lu-t/an 
A-shih-la-fu ; the ruler of the country of Ch'ieh-shih-mi-erh (Kashmir), named 
Su-lu-t‘an Tsai-nu-li A-pi-ting!; the chief of the country of Ha-lieh (Herat), 
A-la-wu Pa-tu-erh (‘Ala’ al-Dawlah Bahadur); the chief of Ma-erh-ch‘ao, 
named Tieh-li mi-shih sha hé-li shé; the chisf of T'u-lu-fan (Turfan), named 
Pa-la-ma-erh ? Ta shih-li; and the chief of the territory of Lien-chén,? named 
Hsieh-lieh Ta-lu-hua (daruga).* 

1 Not to be confused with Zain al-‘Abidin, who reigned over Sumatra from 1405 to 1433; 
seo Pelliot, ТР 30 (1933), 275-276, 31 (1935), 298. Dr. Miles suggests Shah Khan Zam al-‘Abidin, 
who ruled for half a century over Kashmir at this time. His dates of reign are variously given as 
1417-1467, 1420-1470, 1421-1472. Ram Chandra Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmsr (London, 
1933), 33-40, who supports the last, does not mention his contacts with the Chinese court, but 
does tell of his relations with Migr. It is of passing interest that fire-arms were first introduced 


into Kashmir in 1466, and that Zam al-‘Abidin himself 18 credited with composing в treatise in 
Persian on the manufacture of fireworks. One wonders if relations with Chma might have led 


to this knowledge. 

On earher contacts between the two countries see Bretechneider, op. cit., p. 138, n. 368, and 
П, 26, and E. Chavannes, Documents sur les T'ou-kiue (Turcs) Occidentaux (1903), 166-168, and 
“Notes Additionelles ", T'P 1904, 44 ff. There appears to be no mention of any m the Ming shih. 

з The Ming shih 329/20b mentions this chief’s name in the same connexion. Cf. 
Bretachneider, op. oit., i, 194. 

з I have not been able to find either Lien-ohén Bẹ JẸ ог Ma-erh-ah'ao FR bi, fri above in 
the Ming shsh (of. the lst of small localities sending envoys in the Ming shih 332/28b-20a, 
reproduced by Bretschneider, op. oit., ii, 315, with corrections by Pelliot, TP 1944, 129-131), 
the Huan-yu-i'ung-chih SE غك‎ Sli 75 (8 geography of the empire presented to the court in 1456 
—see my forthcoming paper on Geographical additions of the XIV and XV centuries to be 
published in the MacNair memorial volume), the Ming ii'ung-chih of 1461, or the Chinese 
itinerary of the Ming (possibly fifteenth century as well) translated by Bretschneider m The 


China Review, v (1866-77), 227-241. 
4 Daruga means governor ш Mongol; cf. Bretechneicer, op. oit., i, 138, п. 368; ii, 186. 


In Professor Duyvendak’s account there 1з mention of the trade between 
China and Africa in Yiian and Ming times, and Plates I and IV substantiate this 
with illustrations of silk weavings of Yiian or early Ming found in Egypt. It is 
of some interest therefore to take note of the most recent of Chinese finds of 
this period in the region of Africa. 

In the Illustrated London News of 13th October, 1951, рр. 591-3, the 
Rev. Gervase Mathew, Lecturer on Archæology in the University of Oxford, 
writes of the discoveries among the ruined cities of the Kilwa Islands, off the 
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Tanganyika coast. The empire of Kilwa flourished from about 1285 to 1505, 
and had connexions with Egypt on the one hand and China on the other. The 
finds of Chinese porcelain and other objects attest to this trade. 

- suggest, very tentatively, that Ch‘t-erh-ma 4 fd, fie (Ming shih, 332/290 ; 
cf. Bretschneider, op. cit., ii, 315, who spells it K‘i-rh-ma) is the Chinese 
rendering of Kilwa. А 
- L. C. GOODRICH. 
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Myrann vou Gorre Kumarsr: NEUE Fragments. Von HEINRICH OTTEN. 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Institut für Orient- 
forschung: Veröffentlichung nr. 3.) pp. 40; pl. 11; index. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1950. 


‚ Since Dr. Otten published all the then known Hittite texts containing the 
story of the “ Hurrian” deity Kumarbi in 1943, in Ketlinschriften aus 
Boghazköi, XXXII, after the preliminary discussion by Dr. E. O. Forrer 
in 1936, Dr. H. G. Güterbock has edited them in his Kumari: Mythen 
vom churritischen Kronos aus den hetlatischen Fragmenten zusammengestellt und 
erklart (Istanbuler Schriften nr. 16. Europa Verlag: Zürich-New York, 1946). 
Dr. Giiterbock recognized two different compositions, one dealing with “ the 
kinship m Heaven ", and the other named in a colophon “ the song of (that is, 
concerning) Ull;ibumm$". In the new fasciclo Dr. Otten has published and 
edited-31 more fragments which obviously belong to the cycle, and discussed 
their relation to the text restored by Dr. Gtiterbock, with an admirable, if 
brief, commentary on the many lines of inquiry that these texts require. 

Dr. Otten is inclined to dissociate опе text, dealing with the god Lama’s 
assumption of the kingship in heaven and Eys criticism of it, from the story 
of Anw’s usurpation of the throne of the god Alalu, and the consequent opposi- 
tion of Kumari. It may well be that this Lama incident formed the subject of 
a separate “ song ” in the cycle, a position parallel to the Sumerian poems 
concerning Gilgamis. Dr. Otten also thinks that there were two versions of 
the “ song of Ullikummi "', a view which Dr. Güterbock admitted as a possibility. 
The existence of a longer and a shorter version side by side is of some interest 
for the study of ancient literature. There is again a parallel in the Old Baby- 
loman and the Assyrian versions of Gilgamié, but these are always regarded as 
due to the work of editors at widely separated dates. In the present case there 
seems to be no reason for such an assumption, and the distinction between the 
two versions must rather be thought to depend on the purpose for which the : 
two versions were used. This is instructive as an example of what early editors 
actually did, as opposed to our assumptions as to what they might do. 

The very clear statement in the closing pages of the fascicle as to the lan- 
guage of these texts is an Important contribution to the study of a cosmopolitan 
period. This language is that of the later period of the Hittite Empire, that is 
of the fourteenth or early thirteenth century B.C., for there are some secondary 
formations that are not characteristic of the earlier period. Words used in 
them which are at present only known from the earlier period are explained 
by Dr. Otten as “epic style". On the other hand Professor Friedrich has 
shown that there is a tendency to use forms of verbs that do not belong to the 
Hittite conjugations, but are found in the related language spoken along the 
southern coast of Anatolia, “ Luvian." Не therefore suggested “that the 
narratives were composed in popular speech, in a style comprehensible to 
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contemporary audiences, rather than in a literary, artificial language. This is 
a useful corrective to current views of such texts. It has become fashionable 
to regard words or expressions in Akkadian literary texts that are not found in 
the royal inscriptions or private business documents and letters, or in the 
stereotyped religious texts, as due to an artificial style, a kind of “ fine writing ” 
by learned scribes. This assumption seems basically opposed to what we know 
of the purpose of the literary texts; they must, when read aloud, have been 
comprehensible to the many who could neither write nor read. That the ancient 
texts in the “ epic " style are meant to be so used is a justifiable inference from 
their nature and, in the case of the Kumarbt cycle, from the description as 

It is in the subject-matter of these myths that there is found the fusion of 
elements from different linguistic groups, not in the language. There are 
indeed “ foreign " words, so marked by the use of the double oblique wedges. 
But as Dr. Otten states, none of these are demonstrably “ Hurrian ” ; they 
seem to belong to some other tongue, possibly, he suggests, “ Luvian,” а point 
which might favour the view that the Hittite version is in fact translated*from 
a “ Luvian ” original. But several of the proper names of deities are unques- 
tionably “ Hurrian ", and Kumarbt himself occurs in an alphabetic “ Hurrian ” 
text from Ras esh-Shamra. Even Babylonian names of deities used simply as 
ideograms, unless written syllabically, presumably belonged to the “ Hurrian "' 
pantheon, and are given Hittite inflexions, The geographical names which 
belong to this world—some, like Apsu, do not—range from Urkté, probably 
east of the Tigris, to the mountain Hazi, the арол of the myths from Ras esh- 
Shamra, probably Mt. Caaius, near the Mediterranean coast; the myth must 
then belong to & time when this wide area was populated by the Hurrt. To the 
Babylonian divine names spelt syllabically, A-la-lu-u3, A-nu-u£, El-h-sl-lu-ud, 
A-a-u3, Dr. Otten would add (d)I2-zum-mi, the sukkallu of Ea, whom he equates 
with the sukkallu of Ea named Usmu in a Babylonian list. This Usmu has also 
been equated with the epithet u-su-mt-a, " who has two faces,” that is “ the 
intelligent" or the like, and the word occurs in the form ušmřu in the Mari 
letters to denote an “ expert". The title sukkallu was applied in different 
countries to slightly different offices, for instance to the supreme ruler in Elam 
at one time, at another to the highest legal officer in Assyria ; in any case the 
sukkallu of Еа must be the god who knows how to carry out his magical com- 
mands, probably the god of whom he said, “ he is like myself; his name shall 
be Ha, he shall rule the (magic) bond of all my enchantments ”” (Creation, vii, 
140). If Dr. Otten is right, this is a Babylonian god given a name of “ Hurrian " 
form in a Hittite text. The importance of this evidence for syncretism at such 
an early date is self-evident. 

More than this can be said. Dr. Giiterbock has pointed out the broad general 
parallel between these myths and a strand in the theogony of Philon of 
Byblos or Beirut known from Eusebius. It will be possible to point out differ- 
ences too. To expect exact correspondence in the various versions of the same 
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basic ideas may show lack of comprehension of the nature of these myths, which 
seem to be adaptations of attempts to explain natural phenomena. Dr. Otten’s 
new study will much advance our understanding of an intricate subject. 


SIDNEY SMITH. 





WÖRTERBUCH DER ÄGYPTISCHEN SPRACHE IM AUFTRAGE DER DEUTSCHEN 
AKADEMIE. VI.. Deutsch-aegyptisches Wôrterverzeichnis in alpha- 
betischer und sachlicher Ordnung nebst Verzeichnissen der koptischen, 
semitischen, und griechischen Wórter. Herausgegeben von ADOLF ERMAN 
und HERMANN Grarow. pp. уш, 256. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag; and 
Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs Verlag, 1950. [n. pr.] 

This is an index for use with the five published volumes of the Berlin 
dictionary of the ancient Egyptian language in its various stages and scripts, 
other than demotic, and consists of five lists. The first is an alphabetical list 
of the meanings assigned in the original volumes, with an appendix in which 
the German words are classed in groups under general headings such as “ speak- 
ing and thinking", “hunting and fishing”, “industry and art’. The intention 
of this part of the work is entirely practical, and is limited to the meanings 
given in the published volumes ; it will be constantly used by those acquainted 
with the language but without complete control of the extensive literature. 

The three remaining lists, on pp. 222-256, give the Coptic, Semitic and 
“ Hamitie ”, and Greek words cited in the dictionary. The limitation is serious 
because the citations do not include all the material, and were more subjective 
than is apparently admitted. It is stated in the Preface, р. v, that '' it was not 
our intention in such comparisons to cite the more or less uncertain, just as it 
was not our intention to create a dictionary which had an imaginative (‘ phanta- 
sievoll’) answer ready for every imaginative question" ; that may seem to imply 
that the material excluded is in some way less certain than some included. 
A cursory examination of these lists does not inspire great confidence. The best 
is that devoted to Greek, divided into two parts, A, containing (1) Greek 
transcriptions of Egyptian proper names, (2) Egyptian words, and (3) Greek 
translations of Egyptian words and expressions, while B gives (1) Egyptian 
transcriptions of Greek words (three in all) and (2) Egyptian translations of 
Greek expressions. It is unfortunate that this model was not followed in the 
lists from the Semitic languages. The “ Hamitic’”’ words cited number only 
three, the Amharic denk, Nubian tigli, and Libyan mas; apart from these, pp, 
241-4 are devoted to “ Babylonisch-assyrisch ", Arabic, and Hebrew. Most of 
the entries under “ Babylonisch-assyrisch " are not Akkadian words, but 
transcriptions in the cuneiform syllabary of Egyptian words to be found in 
documents from Amarna or, less often, from Bogazkéi. Mixed with these are 
a few Akkadian words, distinguished as either “ Assyrian ", e.g. manü and 
masku, or as “ Babylonian ”, e.g. karradu. The transcriptions of names do not 
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include the well-known forms for Amenhetep ITI and IV, or the known form for 
Thutimes ПІ, or the form Patursst for Upper Egypt; that is no doubt due to 
the sporadic nature of the citations in the original volumes, but it deprives the 
index of value. The distinction between “ Babylonian ” and “ ian ” is 
in this connexion meaningless, and not applicable to the words cited. - The 
Hebrew list suffers from the same defect, the failure to distinguish loan words 
in Hebrew from Hebrew words, and may prove misleading to students. Thus 
"70 is given in a list of words which give the impression that Egyptian ¢ is 
always equivalent to samekh; but үш”, is rare, the regular form is Tow, 
от TW and both are derived from a non-Semitic word, possibly ^ Hurrian ", 
مع‎ the Egyptian form trjn is of importance for the phonetics of a foreign language, 
the equivalence of О and ¢ of no importance in this case. The Hebrew “Ij is 
certainly simply а loan word from Egyptian, and should be so described ; in 
citing the Egyptian word from which "IN" derives, it would be better to give 
the Eighteenth Dynasty form than the earlier one, for the development from 
stro to jrw in Egyptian is exceptional. In giving the meaning “ Wall" to 
Hebrew m3 a note should have pointed out that this is not used of the 
fortifications of a city, but always of the earthworks constructed by besiegers. 
If uncertainties were to be so rigorously excluded as the Preface suggests, it 
would have been better to exclude the equivalences DWH, psd, “ nine," or at 
least add a question mark till such time as the equivalence of Egyptian p with 
iin the Semitic languages is better established than Sethe's reference to the 
Greek dialect forms of “ four ” would lead us to suppose.! In the Arabic list, 
ناك‎ and C seem to be given ав synonyms ; this is the more unfortunate in 
that the former does not mean “ heiraten ”, as given, but “ beischlafen ”, the 
sense found also in Akkadian näku, so that the connexion of the Sahidic 
Nosik with the Arabic root and the Assyrian naikdnu, “fornicator,” is 
unquestionable ; since the Old Kingdom word n&.w ? has exactly this meaning, 
and the root is not cited under '' heiraten", some mistake seems to have 
escaped observation. Even on the limited basis laid down for these lists the 
materialis not well handled, and studente might have been warned in the 
Preface against relying on them overmuch. 

The abiding value of the Berlin Egyptian dictionary, an impressive work 
in which many scholars have assisted, will not depend on this index, but on the 
still unfinished ‘‘ Belegstellen ". In a little over a century Egyptologists have 
rediscovered a lost language which throws much light on the development of 
civilization ; we owe much to Erman for his work of elucidation and olarifica- 
tion. But the actual form taken by the dictionary he designed teaches an 
important lesson for the lexicography of other ancient languages. The important 


1 The form Pisamilki for Psammetichus in Ashurbanipal’s Annals is no more than a scribal 


error, pi for tu, apparently. 
* Could this be a case of the formal] arrangement of hieroglyphs obscuring the correob form ? 
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task is not the choice of some modern word which renders the general or 
approximate sense, but the selection of such contexts as are decisive or instruc- 
tive for elucidating the meaning in less decisive contexts. This is unfortunately 
a very difficult lesson to learn. 

SIDNEY SMITH. 





ABESSINISCHE STUDIEN. By CARL BROCKELMANN. (Berichte über die Verhand- 
lungen der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig; Phil.- 
hist. Klasse. 97. Band, 4. Heft). pp. 60. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950. 
DM. 6.00. 


This little volume by the veteran Semitist Carl Brockelmann contains a 
wealth of information. It is divided into two parts of unequal length: (1) 
Kuschitische Lehnwôrter in den neuabessinischen Sprachen (pp. 3-40) ; (2) Zur 
Grammatik der Kafasprache (pp. 40-60). The former is in many ways con- 
jectural, while the latter is predominantly descriptive. The problems raised in 
the first and principal part are, perhaps, weightier than can conveniently be 
treated in less than 40 pages. Nonetheless, any contribution to the problem of 
the interaction of Semitic and Cushitic in Ethiopia must be warmly welcomed. 
If the present booklet does not, perhaps, altogether fulfil the high expectations 
with which one approaches the work of so eminent a scholar, then this is largely 
due to the fact that his material is practically all derived from second-hand 
sources. But despite all minor points on which divergent views may be held 
(and only a very few can be mentioned in the following), this volume is a source 
of precious information, and no student of Ethiopian languages can afford to 
overlook it. 

In the title “ Ethiopian" would have been preferable to “ Abyssinian ”. 
It is advisable to restrict the latter term to the Semitic languages which were 
spoken by the Abyssinians proper, ie. the descendants of the Habashat and 
Ag‘azyan, who settled in what later became known as the Kingdom of Aksum 
(nowadays the Eritrean plateau and the Tigre province of Ethiopia). “ Abyssi- 
nian ” is a term with a certain ethnic connotation, while “ Ethiopian" may 
conveniently be employed for all languages spoken within the political boun- 
daries of the Ethiopian Empire. When the author speaks in the sub-heading of 
Cushitic loanwords “ in den neuabessinischen Sprachen '' (“ some of the modern 
Abyssinian languages" would have been more appropriate), he is perhaps, 
unintentionally, a little misleading, for he expressly limits himself (p. 4) to 
Tigrifia and Tigre (Amharic for a few comparisons only) to the exclusion of other 
modern Abyssinian languages, among them notably Gurage. Cushitic influence 
on the latter is of particular relevance. 

Brockelmann’s present work is, in fact, a critical analysis of earlier etymo- 
logical studies ranging from Ludolf to Leslau. He subjects to particular scrutiny 
the attempts made by Reinisch, Praetorius, Dillmann, Conti Rossini, and 
Cohen. In some instances the present author’s suggestions are undoubtedly 
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в great improvement, but in other cases his own etymology leaves one rather 
dissatisfied. With our knowledge of Cushitic still so limited, Semitic-Cushitic 
etymological comparisons must necessarily be a highly dangerous undertaking. 
One cannot help feeling that many suggestions would not have been put forward 
if the author had given closer attention to the geographical distribution of the 
various Cushitic substrates. Thus it seems hardly probable that certain processes 
of borrowing could have taken place in the prevailing geographical conditions. 
Nor is one quite certain what the author has in mind when he refers to Khamtr 
(an Agaw language) as a “ Verwandte " of Galla (p. 6). Despite his reference to 
a “ tiefgreifenden Lautentwicklung " (p. 5) it would appear that in not a few 
cases the full impact of phonetic developments has not been clearly recognized ; 
this applies in particular to palatalization, the exchange of labials and liquids, 
etc., all of which have combined with such well-known phenomena as the 
reduction or disappearance of laryngals, the formation of labio-velars, etc., to 
produce an effective and often impenetrable disguise. 

On the other hand, the author would appear to dismiss a little summarily 
all indications pointing to Ürverwandtschaft between the Semitic and Cushitic 
language groups. After M. Cohen’s admirable Essat comparatif one is, I think, 
no longer entitled to hold that no “ genetic relationship " (p. 39) between the 
two “ families " can be proved. On the whole, one might feel that the functional 
approach apparent in Cohen's work a&nd Leslau's article on the influence of 
Cushitic on Semitic (Word, 1945) leads to safer results than Brockelmann's 
somewhat arbitrary method. The present reviewer is also not quite clear what 
precisely, from a linguistic point of view, the eonception of a limited Aufnahme- 
Jahigkeut (p. 5) of Go'oz for Cushitic elements is meant to convey. 

А few remarks on details, chosen at random: -ей@ (p. 5) should read -еййа. 
— The correct title of Leslau’s book (p. 4) is Documents Tigrigna (Paris, 1941). 
— Tigritia ‘adds is most unlikely to possess а Cushitic etymology (p. 8). — sega 
“ meat" does not exist in all modern Abyssinian languages (p. 11); Gurage has 
bdsdr. Incidentally, beef does certainly not satisfy the main “ Fleischbedarf ” 
in Ethiopia (p. 12). — Quite a few words cited by the author only occur in some 
of the as yet unsatisfactory dictionaries; they have no place in the living 
language: the Tigriña word for ''left"' is a case in point. Only s'dgum occurs 
in Тіртіћа and not #angabäy (p. 14) despite the entry in da Bassano’s dictionary. 

More serious is the etymology ''significant for the politieal history of 
Ethiopia " of éaffata “ to revolt ” (p. 15) ; itis not Cushitic, but clearly Semitic ; 
the root ft is well attested in South Arabian (cf. Conti Rossini, Chrest. Arab. 
Merid. Epigr., p. 251). Similarly, Dillmann, Bittner, and Cohen (Essat Comp., 
No. 254, not 244; there are, unfortunately, quite a few errors) were no doubt 
right in connecting Ethiopian kanat (Tia) with Hebr. kanit; Brockelmann's 
own suggestion (p. 16) is unconvincing. — Tigre ak*ar “ Kuhfladen ” (p. 29) 
is impossible ; there are no labio-velars in Tigre. — Tiia &'a'a (not éa'a “ tree ”, 
ibid.) is hardly likely to have a Cushitic etymology ; it is no doubt the Semitic 
(во also Go'ez) 's with palatalization and metathesis. — One is at a loss to see why 
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Brockelmann should reject the perfectly good Semitic etymology of Tha 
embaba (to be connected with Sem. bb, so also in Amharic) in favour of a Cushitie 
one (p. 31). — Why Ge'ez kantu “ void" should be “ offenbar unsemitisch ” 
is not explained (p. 34). 

The most serious technical shortcoming is the absence of an index of the 
several hundred words discussed. 

The author’s remarks on grammatical details of Kafa constitute a marked 
advance over his predecessors. They are based on the works of Reinisch 
(5В А, 1888), Bieber (Anthropos-Btbliothek II, Vienna, 1923), and Conti 
Rossini (Hitopia e genis d' Ettopta). There are, of course, also Cerulli's pioneering 
efforts in the Sidamo field (Studs Etiopict, П and Ш). 

Tt appears that the Kafa left the main Sidamo-group and migrated to the 
south-west of Ethiopia (west of the Ошо river) some time in the fourteenth 
century. Far away from the powerful Abyssinians and Galla, and only in 
contact with weak and ill-organized tribes, they soon succeeded in establishing 
their supremacy both politically and linguistically. Brockelmann’s analysis 
gives us some preliminary idea—there remains much to be filled in—of the 
language which has resulted from the withdrawal of the Kafa from the main 
Sidamo body. The influences and counter-influences which are to be expected 
in these circumstances can still not be clearly discerned, but Brockelmann’s 
study has greatly eased the task of the future researcher who will now find 
the existing material conveniently arranged and critically sifted. 

Every éthtoptsant will be sincerely grateful to Professor Brockelmann for 
giving us this contribution to a field of study with which he would not appear to 
have dealt in the past—except peripherally. This gratitude is the more profound 
when one realizes the author’s difficulties in gaining access to recent works 
emanating from the West. Page 4, where these difficulties are mentioned, 
makes doleful reading indeed. . 

. E. ULLENDORFF. 





Gorp Coms or Kmokawp AND BUKHARÃ. Ву CFEARLES C. Torrey. 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, CX VII.) pp. 37 [2]; illus. New York : 
American Numismatic Society, 1950. $1۰00. 

Collectors and students of oriental coins and history will welcome Mr. Charles 

C. Torrey’s most interesting and informative monograph, with its good 

illustrations, on this little known and very confusing period of Central Asian 

history. Accurate information concerning the three neighbouring Khanates of 

Bukhara, Khokand, and Khwärizm is very hard to obtain, partly because 

foreigners, especially non-Moslems, were very unwelcome; this period also 

1 While reading the proofs of these notes I receive Cerulli's Studi Htiopici IV: La Lingua 

Caffina, (published in Rome, Istituto per l'Oriente, autumn 1951). This fundamental work of 

561 pages places the study of Кайа on an entirely different footing. Cerulli’s book (which will no 

doubt be the subject of a separate notice in due course) is divided into four parts: (1) Notes on 


the ethnio history of the Kafa; (2) The Kafa language (with phonetic ая well as phonological 
features which will be of interest to linguists in general); (8) Texts; (4) Vocabulary. 
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was very unsettled, rebellion, battle, murder, and general anarchy being the 
order of the day, especially in Khokand. Mr. Torrey has made a determined 
effort at solving the vexed question of Khokand chronology, but some farther 
research is still needed. Many coins of Bukhara and Khokand are dated on 
both sides, which often do not agree, as old dies were used; this causes 
confusion, especially when the true date is illegible. 

The fine coin of Shah Murad is a great find, and is a most important addition 
to the series. I believe the only other reference to а coin of this Khan is the 
gold coin formerly in the Johnston collection which was supposed to be dated 
A.H. 1272. I may add here that the British Museum now has a gold coin dated 
A.H. 1292 of Nagir ad-Din, but I do not think it has been published. 

Mr. Torrey says that Malla Khan (Seyyid Muhammad Malla Bahadur Khan 
on the coins) reigned A.H. 1275-1278 (a.D. 1858/9-1861/2), when he was 
murdered ; but the following coins were struck in his name either by some 
pretender or by a rival faction, А.н. 1280, 1285-6, 1288-1290 (gold), and 
1285 ?, 1288-9 (silver). The inscription is variously arranged on these coins but 
they all clearly read خان‎ jak. سد محمد ملة‎ (Seyyid Muhammad Malla 
Bahadur Khan) the word 4+ (Malla) is very clear and it cannot possibly be 
Ed (Beg) as suggested in B.M.C. additions. I have seen a fair number of these 
coins and have three myself (1 gold and 2 silver); they all read the samo. 
Similarly, there are later coins of Seyyid Sultan (Seyyid Muhammad Sultän 
Bahädur Khän on coins), whose reign is said to have been A.H. 1280-2 ; namely, 
gold, A.H. 1288-9, and silver, 1285 %, 1289, the latter in my collection with 
the additional title of Ghazi on the obverse. 

I do not follow Mr. Torrey’s account on pp. 19-20 of the coinage of the rebel 
Muhammad Fülàd. The gold Шав of д.н. 1275-8, 1288, and 1290 in B.M.C., 
and presumably those in the American Numismatic Society, clearly belong to 
the above-mentioned Seyyid Muhammad Malla Khan, all of which are too early 
in date for a Khan who rebelled after Khudäyyär was deposed in А.н. 1292. 
The only coins so far known of the rebel Muhammad Füläd are the silver coins 
‘dated 1292 with the legend “Seyyid Muhammad Fülàd Khan 1292” (not 
1252, as misread in B.M.C. additions 233 К). I have seen two others, one of 
which is in my collection ; they are all identical. 

The coins of the Janid dynasty are of considerable rarity outside Russia, 
they begin with broad silver coins (often rather base) copied from the later 
Sheybanids, from Вакт Muhammad (a.m. 1007-1014) to Subhan-Kuli 
(А.н. 1091-1114), followed by gold tillas from Abu’l-Feiz (А.н. 1117-1160), till 
the end of the dynasty under Abü-l-Ghazi, who also issued a few silver coins. 
Coin No. 8 of this monograph is a fine and rare piece. The fairly common gold 
tillas of the Mangits (or flat-noses) of Bukhara call for little comment, as 
those listed here conform to the usual rather monotonous types in the name 
of the deceased Amir Ma'güm, etc., which lasted with little variation until the 
last Khan ‘Alim fled before the U.S.S.R. armies. P. THORBURN. 
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Mr-LA Ras-pa. By Негмот HOFFMANN. рр. 127; pl. 7; notes; glossary; 
bibliog. München-Planegg: Otto Wilhelm Barth-Verlag, 1950. DM. 8.00. 


It is good news that Hoffmann gives in the introduction to this little book, 
namely the projected publication of the complete text, together with transla- 
tion, of Mila Raspa’s Song Book. There are already in existence far too many 
unreliable translations from Tibetan, and the student of this literature, who may 
be expected to be the chief reader, is faced with a doubly difficult task when the 
original is not immediately available to him. The language of the Mila Raspa 
texts contains many difficulties, as Hoffmann points out; it seems therefore 
that one should attempt to be all the more literal in their translation, justifying 
one's translation whenever it is not obvious and drawing attention throughout 
to conjectured renderings. Otherwise one may produce а work that is certainly 
useful for the general reader, but which leaves the student of the language 
bewildered and disgruntled, for while giving the sense tolerably accurately, it 
seems to pass over the linguistic difficulties. And worse still, there are transla- 
tions that are completely misleading and which might drive the student almost 
to despair, for example Grünwedel's version of the Näropa biography (Die 
Legenden des Nà-ro-pa, О. Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1933). It is inevitably with 
such earlier translations in mind that I have studied Hoffmann's little book. 

1% contains seven short stories of the doings of Mila Raspa. The first two 
have already been translated by Laufer in Aus den Geschichten und Leedern des 
Mila Raspa (Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, Vienna, 1902), and the last two by Kazi Dawasamdup in mGur hBum or 
Songs of Mila Raspa, Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Dept., Darjeeling 
Branch Press, text 1913, translation 1914. These four stories are therefore already 
known in European translation, and, what is more, are all there accompanied 
by the Tibetan text, which makes reference to them more helpful. When one 
considers the time that has elapsed since these early translations, nearly fifty 
years in the case of Laufer, one is disappointed to find here the saine lack of 
precision, and even error, whenever the text is not completely straightforward. 
Here and there Hoffmann translates as he thinks will suit the context perhaps, 
but without regard for the significance of each Tibetan word. It is best to 
illustrate this criticism with a few examples. 

Examples of inaccurate or vague translation :— 

(1) Hoffmann, p. 27, 1.23: “Ihr Toren alle, wo ihr jetzt schon einmal 
kommt, warum tretet ihr noch nicht herzu ? ” 

Tibetan (to be found on the specimen page of the Peking edition shown on 
p. 104 of Hoffman's book, foglio 13, last line): glen pa kun da phyi de tsa na 
hong gi hdug pa la / da dung ma sleb pa ci yin / (also in Laufer, р. 9,1. 31). 

Correctly translated : Fools all of you, now you come late indeed ; why 

.have you nob come until now ? 


(2) Hoffmann, p. 30, L 20: Auf hingegebenes Hóren hin eue ich das 
Herz zu richten. 
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Tibetan: snyan Њар ne gsan la thugs рбай htshal (Laufer, p. 12, 1. 7). 

Correctly translated : Please listen clearly and give your attention. 

Honorifics are employed and Mila Raspa is clearly talking to his visitors. 
La regularly connects two verbal roots with imperative force, and hishal, 
a polite word expressing desire, may be taken with both the preceding verbs. 
The same expression, snyan lhan ne gsan la, occurs later on and Hoffmann then 
translates it correctly (p. 61, 1. 4). 


(8) Hoffmann, p.31, L5: Die fahle Milchstrasse wurde vollkommen 
verborgen. 
Tibetan: dgu tshigs skya mo gtod la mnan. 
Laufer: Die fahle Milchstrasse wurde unsichtbar (p. 13, L 20). 
Literally : The pale Milky Way was forced into surrender. 
(4) Hoffmann, p. 33, 1. 14: Was soll ich da niedergedrückt sein ? 
Tibetan: éoms kyang bre mo bgyis pa lags (Laufer, p. 15, v. 75). 
Accurately : Although one makes preparations, they are rendered useless. 
Hoffmann here explains in his notes a translation which has nothing to do 
with the original Tibetan by just equating it with the Mongolian without 
comment. The help which he promises in his introduction from a comparison 
of the two versions seems to be nowhere actualized to any purpose. Thus, we 
have the phrase :— 
| de hdrai skyi hdang skal ba la (Laufer, р. 14, у. 46). 
Laufer notes skys hdang as not found in the dictionaries and translates as 
general, probably correctly, since skyi looks very like another form of spy: 
(both these sets of consonants can be reduced to a simple palatal), while hdang, 
expressing generality, is quoted by Jüschke under brGya hdang, about a hundred. 
It is such a conjecture as this that one would like to see confirmed by the 
Mongolian, but Hoffmann translates without comment, and when the same 
word appears again he even follows Laufer in leaving it untranslated, unless it 
is translated this time by vollkommen. 
р. 32, last line: Vollkommen hab ich besiegt den schneegesichtigen Dämon. 
Tibetan: skyi hdang kha bai gdong sri mnan (Laufer, p. 15, 1. 3). 
Consistently translated : I have overcome the universal snow-faced demon. 
-One could continue with such instances, and it is all the more legitimate to 
call attention to them, as it is not a pioneer work that is being criticized, and 
Hoffmann himself, in his introduction, invites comparison with the earlier 
translation. 
Also well-known technical expressions seem to pass unobserved. 
Tshogs drug rang sar dvangs pa la / gzung hdzin gnyis med ngo sprad pas. 
Hoffmann : Wenn den Objekten der Sinne, den sechs an sich remen, 
Unterschiedslose Neigung sich naht (p. 58, 1. 12). 


Correctly : When the віх sense-groups are pure of themselves, and subject 
and object (grahyagrahaka) are come together in non-duality. 
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The correct translation of the verses from p. 34, 1. 18, onwards depends upon 
this same fundamental idea of grahya and grahaka. 

blta bai sems la stong nyid dar / blta rgyui ngo bo rdul team med / Ба 
bye Ita byed stor nas thal / blta bai rtogs вш bzang nas byung / 

bsgom pa hod gsal chu boi rgyun / sgom rgyui thun htshams bzung rgyu 
med. / bsgom bya sgom byed stor nas thal / sgom pai snying rus bzang nas 
byung / (Laufer, p. 16, v. 5 onwards). 

Hoffmann :— | 

Das Wesen der Schauung ist nicht zu fassen dem Staubkorn gleich, 

Wer das zu Schauende schaut, entschwindet und gehet dahin. 

Meditation ist leuchtenden Flusses Strom, 

Der Meditation Entriickung lasst sich nicht fassen, 

Wer das zu Meditierende wohl meditiert, entschwindet und gehet dahin. 

Correctly : Void arises in the mind where is insight, for the object of this 
insight has not even the substance of dust, and gone are the seen and the seer. 
The way of perception of this insight springs from good. 

Meditation is the Clear Light, the Stream, and in the degrees of the matter of 
meditation there’s nothing that’s apprehended, for gone are the meditated and 
the meditator. Perseverance in meditation springs from good. 

For an explanation of thun htshams Hoffmann quotes the dictionary of 
Sarat Candra Das quite unhelpfully. Thun is the regular word for a watch or a 
stage (prahara) and mtshams means that which is intermediate. It translates 
samdht = junction. Jaschke gives dus-mishams in his dictionary, and we 
can give a far more precise meaning to the compound we have here by a con- 
sideration of the literal meaning of its parts than by giving attention to 8.C.D. 
and his “state of abstraction and isolation, real or suppositional, of a lama 
sitting to meditate’, which might just as well be a definition of nirvana 
itself, or of the void, or any one of countless other terms. 

On p. 111, 1. 12 onwards, Hoffmann’s translation does not make it clear that 
the Six Doctrines of Naropa are being listed : Psychic Heat, Apparitional Body, 
Dream State, Clear Light, Soul Transference, and Bardo. As these are referred 
to in the preceding story on pp. 89, 91, and 93, a reference is clearly called for. 

The translation of these last two stories compares badly with that of Kazi 
Dawasamdup. The correct sense is missed, for example, on p. 92, 1. 5 onwards. 
For the correct translation one may see Dawasamdup, p.5. Or one may 
compare the whole of the poem, beginning at the bottom of p. 112 in Hoffmann’s 
text and on p. 20 in Dawasamdup’s. 

Hoffmann speaks of Mila Raspa with approbation as a poet, as Laufer and 
Sandberg (Tibet and the Tibetans, London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1906, p. 250) have done before him, but a study of the texts 
concerning him should not be dissociated from those of his predecessors Tilopa 
and Naropa. There is no essential difference between them, as some would 
like to pretend. One finds in the Rechung biography that Mila Raspa initiates 
Rechung, together with his yogini, into the rite of Karmamudrä, and Mila 
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Raspa himself constantly appeals to his masters. Yet while he has been 
popularized im а small way in the West in several translations, it might almost 
seem to be the norm to express disapproval of his predecessors. Even in the 
matter of verse there is a close connexion between the Dohas of the Indian 
Siddhas and the songs of the Tibetan bKa-rGyud-pas. The Dohakosa of 
Tilopa himself has been already published by Bagchi in the original apabraméa, 
and other works of his are available in the bsTan-hGyur. Even more is this 
‘dependence true in the matter of rites and technical terminology, and much of 
the Mila Raspa language will remain difficult unless we give more attention to 
late Buddhist developments in India. These comments are provoked by the 
general tenor of the present preface. One may see, for example, р. 15, 1. 20, or 
р. 18, 1. 16. 5 

So the total gain from this book would seem to be the slightly improved 
translation of Laufer’s two stories and the translation of three others 
untranslated before. For the last two Kazi Dawasamdup’s version remains the 
better. It is also a pity that Hoffmann should have omitted from one of the new 
stories, ‘ Die Heilung und Bekehrung eines reichen Anhängers der Bon-Relion,”’ 
its most interesting portion, the long doctrinal song with which Mila Raspa 
cures his convert. Incidentally its first section treats of the old pair grahya 
and grahaka once more. Other things to be regretted are the inadequacy of the 
notes and most of all the absence of the Tibetan text, as it is not easy for all 
readers to turn up the block-prints, and one is helpless in front of uncertain 
translations without them. 

Nevertheless, it is a pity to be drawn into criticism, for any advance in these 
studies, in which so few are interested, is welcome, and we may look forward to 
the completed work. This small sample has been treated as though it were а 
finished study, which perhaps was never intended. 

D. І. SNELLGROVE. 





AFRICAN SYSTEMS or KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE. Edited by A. R. RADOLIFFE- 
Brown and БАвүш. Forps. pp. x, 399; 23 illus.; index. London: 
Oxford University Press (for International African Institute), 1950. 35s. 


This book, consisting of an mtroduction and nine essays, is a complementary 
volume to the International Institute’s African Political Systems which was 
first published in 1940 under the editorship of Professors Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard. Like its forerunner, the present volume on kinship and marriage 
will be an invaluable reference book for years to come ; in fact, it is probably 
not too much to say that it is the most important work on kinship that has 
been published in the last twenty-five years. Of the peoples included in African 
Political Systems, the Zulu, Bemba, and Nuer reappear in this book. 

The highlight of the book is Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s “ Introduction ", 
a modest title for such a brilliant and comprehensive survey, which should be 
read by all who are interested in the problems of kinship, whether Africanists 


— 
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or not. Apart from its value as & contribution to social anthropology, this 
introduction should give much pleasure to his former students, since (so far as 
І am aware) he has not previously published so full a statement of his views. 
The method adopted, he says, “ is neither that of history nor of pseudo-history 
but one combining comparison and analysis." This indeed is the only method 
practicable for the study of an institution such as kinship, though in the case 
of certain particular institutions such as age-sets I think it is possible to have 
a real history. It is impossible for want of space to give even a brief analysis of 
this introduction, but it covers all aspects of the study of kinship systems, 
drawing illustrations not only from Africa, but from ancient Europe and 
modern India. The subject of generation-stratification is introduced, with 
some remarks on age-sets, in which it is noted that in some East African cyclic 
systems the son's son may often belong to the same set as the father's father. 
This is possible only in an eight-set system with a 15-year interval; in a seven- 
set system like that of the Nandi, the son's son and father's father do not 
belong to the same age-set. In connexion with symmetrical relationships, it 
must be emphasized that terminology alone is not a safe guide, as shown by the 
mother's brother—sister's son relationship among the Nandi (p. 37) which, 
though it appears to be symmetrical, is not really so, for the nephew may not 
curse the uncle. 

The rest of the book is made up of nine essays, seven of them descriptions 
of the systems of kinship and marriage in single societies, and two comparative 
studies. Dr. Hilda Kuper writes on “ Kinship Organization among the Swazi ” 
(pp. 86-110), a people in whose social system rank plays an important part 
affecting both kinship and general behaviour patterns. Professor Monica 
Wilson describes the extremely interesting age-villages of the Nyakyusa in her 
“ Nyakyusa Kinship " (pp. 111-139). Professor Schapera gives an account of 
“ Kinship and Marriage among the Tswana ” (pp. 140-165), a people whose 
system is in some respects exceptional, for they seem to have preferred marriage 
not only with the mother’s brother’s daughter, but also within the lineage of 
the father’s brother’s daughter, whence the Sotho call them “ those who marry 
their sisters". Professor Fortes writes on the strongly matrilineal system of 
the Ashanti (pp. 252-284), a system in which is found the nearest approach in 
Africa to mother-right. Professor Evans-Pritchard in his “ Kinship and Local 
Community among the Nuer "' deals with the connexion between the territorial 
arrangement of persons and the kinship system. 

Two essays deal with double descent : ‘ Double Descent among the Yakó " 
(of S.E. Nigeria) by Professor Daryll Forde (pp. 285-332), and “ Dual descent 
in the Nuba Hills", by Professor Nadel (pp. 333-359). In these societies 
paternal and maternal filiation are combined and, as among the Yakó, patri- 
lineages and patriclans exist side by side with matrilineages and matriclans. 
In Nyaro of Nuba, Nadel finds a real balance with absence of serious crime, and 
he therefore considers that dual descent appears to be an effective control 
mechanism. 
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Of the two comparative essays, the first, by Professor Gluckman, deals with 
“ Kinship and Marriage among the Lozi of Northern Rhodesia and the Zulu of 
Natal ” (pp. 166-206), from which we learn, among other things, that the Lozi 
recognize neither clans nor lineage, but trace relationships through mother and 
father. The second, by Dr. Audrey Richards, deals with matrilineal groups 
from Central Africa : the Mayombe and Kongo (Belgian Congo), Bemba, Bisa, 
and Lamba (Northern Rhodesia), Yao and Cewa (Nyasaland), and Па (Northern . 
Rhodesia). 

This collection of essays forms a first-class source-book for the study of 
African kinship systems, and the names of the contributors are a guarantee of 
soundness of approach. One notes with thankfulness that there is practical 
unanimity in the use of one term that has given a good deal of trouble, whether 
one agrees with the term selected or not: I refer to “ bridewealth ", which is 
used by most of the contributors, though “ brideprice " does occur; and the 
expression “ marriage-payment ” used by Dr. Richards (p. 216) is contrasted 
with lofola as having a different function though an equally significant part in 
the marriage contract. In this connexion, Professor Gluckman has some 
interesting remarks on p. 190 seq. about bridewealth as a deterrent to divorce. 
The use of terms like “ patri-clan ”, “© matri-clan," even if barbarous, is justified 
by the need for clarity, and is undoubtedly preferable to the use of words like 
“clan ”, “ gens," with special meanings attached to them according to the 
writer's fancy; “patri-clan”’ does at least itself tell you what it stands for, 
whereas “ gens " does not. 

Ав might be expected from the Oxford University Press, misprints are few ; 
I noted, however, piek for ptik on p. 20, line 40, which gives an unfortunate 
meaning to the phrase (clan excrement’’ instead of “clan people"); and 
Schwernfurth for Schweinfurth on p. 191, note 2. In the Index both Yao and 
Wa Yao occur, as well as Kongo and Va Kongo, Cewa and Chewa. But these 
are very minor blemishes, and perhaps the most serious criticiam that can be 
levelled at the book is ita price, for it is something that should be in the possession 
of all serious students of Africa, and it is a great drawback that it had to be 
published &t & price which may be prohibitive to many. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD. 
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GRENZEN DER KORANFORSCHUNG. [By] Rupi PARET. (Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien, Heft xxvii). pp. 35. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1950. 
DM. 4.80. 

This study is a prolegomenon to а translation of the Quran, which Professor 
Paret has had in mind for many years. To illustrate the method he proposes 
to adopt, he gives a critical translation of Surah 30, paying tribute to the work 
of his predecessors, notably Bell. His object is to give the text the meaning 
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that it bore when it was composed, in opposition sometimes to the interpreta- 
tion imposed upon it by later exegetes. Especially valuable is his method of 
assembling parallel passages and using one to explain another. However, this 
method is not without its pitfalls; e.g. in 30, 37, he rejects the orthodox 
explanation of “ воп of the way ", which is “ wayfarer ", in favour of “ der 
dem Weg Gottes gefolgt und dadurch in Not geraten ist’’: in other words, 
not the indigent traveller in general, but the impoverished believer, is to be 
helped by the Muslim. Parallel passages in 24, 22; 2, 177, etc., at first sight 
would seem to support this view; but can we be certain that charity to all 
men was not enjoined in the beginning and was not restricted to Muslims 
until later ? Is it incredible that the earlier Muslims in Mecca were to practise 
that hospitality to wandering travellers which contemporary poets ascribed 
to monks, and that when the Refugees reached Medina this was narrowed 
perforce to ‘ near relations, the poor, and those who migrate in the way of 
God" ? Charity then began, and had to end, at home. In his translation 
Paret has elevated Bell’s “ probably " into a certainty; but I am not con- 
vinced. Difficult and often impossible though it is to arrange the Quran 
chronologically, one cannot ignore the changing circumstances which evoke 
an altered message. 

The author’s method of expanding the text by additional words without 
which the terse sentences of the Quran are unintelligible is sound. In English 
it is as old as Sale; and in one instance (30, 50) I prefer Sale’s rendering ‘ Yet 
if we should send a blasting wind and they should see their corn yellow and 
burnt up, they would surely become ungrateful after our former favours” * to 
Paret’s explanatory version “. .. во bleiben sie darnach trotzdem unglaübig, 
anstatt. daraus auf die Vergänglichkeit alles Irdtschen zu schliessen und sich 
zum Glauben an das Jenseits zu bekehren ". Again, in verse 58, why follow 
Buhl in rejecting “ likeness " or “ parable" as a translation of mathal * The 
` speaker is summing up what he has already said including the “ signs" and 
the “ likeness " in v. 27. 

However, the author’s footnotes contain valuable explanatory notes and 
cross-references, which excite the hope that his translation will add greatly to 
our understanding of the text ; the points on which I disagree with his inter- 
pretation are insignificant beside the solid contribution he has made to Quranio 


studies. 
À. GUILLAUME. 





A30 Hayy4n at-Tawaivi. Introduction à son œuvre. [By] IBRAHIM Kermani. 
Institut Français de Damas. pp. 118. Beirouth, 1950. 

In five short chapters Dr. Keilani gives a sympathetic account of the author’s 
life and works, and devotes special attention to his psychology. He suffered 
from poverty and the hostility of those whose patronage he hoped for. He was 
a man with the courage of his opinions and his attitude towards the orthodoxy 

1 The italics show the words which the two translators have supplied. 
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of his day inevitably restricted his freedom and condemned him to poverty. 
As the sub-title indicates, this study is but an introduction to the writings of 
Abii Hayyän ; one could wish that Dr. Keilani had given more extracts from 
them. 

Some of-the bibliographical references are irritating : we all know that GAL 
exists in five volumes, but the reader is left to find the references for himself. 
Again there is no proper reference to HJ. One feels that there are many loose 
ends which need to be tidied up ; e.g. when did Abū Hayyan die ? Dr. Keilani 
(р. 44) says that we know it was in 414/1023. His authority is a statement in 
the Shadd al-Izär and what seems a safe inference from other sources. Never- 
theless one would like to know what is to be said in favour of or against Brockel- 
mann’s dates (I, 244) 400/1009 and c. 380/990 given in SI 962 on the authority 
of Madina al-‘ultim. On р. 41, 370/984 is a false equation. If 370 is right the 
corresponding A.D. is 980. The translation is often free and the author some- 
times omits clauses without warning. 

À. GUILLAUME. 





Тнк ARABS IN History. By BERNARD Lewis. pp. 196. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1950. 7s. 6d. 

To compress into ten short chapters the story of a people who in the-course 
of the last thirteen hundred years have profoundly influenced the course of ` 
history in Asia and Africa and who carved out a kmgdom that endured 
for more than seven centuries on European soil is a task that bristles with 
difficulties. The problem of what to select and what to discard, what to treat 
as fundamental and significant and what as secondary and accidental, calls for 
wide knowledge and mature judgment. Professor Lewis has shown that he has 
these qualities. In this fascinating little book he traces the history of the 
Arabs from “the Queen of Sheba ” to the present day in a narrative which 
flows gently and inevitably : chapter may succeed chapter but the current of 
discourse proceeds undisturbed. 

Professor Lewis shows how in the sixth century A.D. foreign incursions into 
Arabia had prepared the way-for leaders who could appropriate the spiritual 
and material forces of the foreigner; how Judaism and Christianity gave rise 
to the hanifs; and how Byzantium and Persia provided arms and military 
training. The long-drawn-out war between these two powers exhausted their 
military and financial resources, and closed the normal trade routes, thus 
restoring the ancient primacy of the route from Syria to the Yemen ports via 
the Hijaz. The Meccan merchant community of Quraysh, into which Muham- 
mad was born, established itself on the line of communications. Gradually 
Islam replaced the blood-tie as the social bond and the authority of Muhammad · 
as the mouthpiece of God. Under his successors the peoples of the occupied 
provinces for a time enjoyed a welcome release from the religious and economic 
tyranny of Byzantium. 

Throughout this book the careful attention that is paid to the economic 
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structure of society enables the reader to understand why events took the 
course they followed: the taxation of the dhimmis, the lower salaries of the 
mawali, and the impoverishment of the landowners led inevitably to political 
and sectarian opposition to the rule of the Umayyads. Later, despite the 
enormous and unprecedented growth of commerce and the flow of wealth, the 
lack of a strong central government in Baghdad and the employment of 
Turkish mercenaries reduced the caliphate to impotence. Similarly Professor 
Lewis shows how commerce under the Fatimids in Cairo and the Umayyads 
in Spain produced a society in which arts and letters could flourish. 

The author commands a pleasing and unaffected style, and as he carries the 
narrative down to the present day the reader feels that he has followed the 
history of a people that on the whole has been the slave rather than the master 
of events. Capable of untiring endurance, they have suffered the blows of fate 
and the misdeeds of their rulers, satisfied if they can retain their individual 
freedom and the consolation of their religion. Singularly uninventive, they 
have adopted and re-shaped the ideas and inventions of foreigners so whole- 
heartedly that they are often persuaded that they are indeed their own. To-day 
when Western inventions have shattered the traditional structure of their 
economy “ a readjustment of the inherited social, political, and cultural forms ” 
of their private and public life is imperative. 

It is to be hoped that this all too short work is the prelude to a comprehen- 
sive, fully documented study which will fulfil the promise implicit in its 
excellence. 

A. GUILLAUME. 


Zur VORGESCHICHTE DES 'ABBASIDIBOHEN SOHEIN-ÜHALIFATES VON CAIO. 
[By] RrcHARD Hartmann. (Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophisoh-historische Klasse, Jahrgang 
1947, nr. 9.) pp. 10; notes. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950. DM. 1.75. 


In this interesting article Professor Hartmann examines the establishment 
of the Abbasid Shadow-Caliphate in Cairo by Baibars, and links it with develop- 
ments in North Africa. The Наа Abū ‘Abdallah assumed the title of Caliph, 
with the regnal name of al-Mustansir, in 650/1253—not in the Hastern sense 
of the title, but in that of the Maghrib, conditioned by Almohade claims and 
practices. But the disappearance of the Caliphate in Baghdad created a political 
vacuum, affecting not so much the theologians as the princes, who still felt the 
need for a legitimating authority, and Abii Numayy, the Sherif of Mecca, gave . 
recognition to the Hafsid ruler as the strongest independent Muslim sovereign 
in the chaos that seemed to be enveloping the Muslim world. He was not alone 
in this—the official Egyptian report to the Hafsid on the victory of ‘Ain Jalut 
addresses him as Amir al-Mu’minin. Baibars, stronger than his predecessor, 
preferred not to give this recognition to а neighbouring state that might 
become a dangerous rival, and instead solved the problem of legitimacy by 
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setting up an Abbasid puppet in Cairo. To preserve continuity he gave him 
the same regnal name—al-Mustansir—as the Hafsid ruler whom the Egyptians 
had previously recognized. | 

Professor Hartmann’s hypothesis is attractive and reasonable. It depends 
on two assumptions, for only the first of which is there any real evidence. They 
are: that the date he assigns, following Brunschvig, to the assumption of the 
title of al-Mustansir by Abū ‘Abdallah is correct, in spite of the conflict of 
evidence on this point ; ‘and that the use of the term Amir al-Mu’minin in the 
Egyptian report to Abi ‘Abdallah really implied recôgnition as Caliph, with 
mention in the Khutba, etc. The substitution of one Mustansir for another 
would thus have been a deliberate confusion of the issue, and would account for 


the silence of the sources on this matter. 
BERNARD Lewis. 





Та'вїкн NASARA'L-IRAQ MUNDH INTISHAR AN-NASRANIYA FIL-AQTÀR AL- 
‘RAgiva ША AYYAMINA. [By] КАРАТ, Basi Івндә. pp. vi, 189. 
Baghdad, 1948. 400 fils. 

This book is a short history of the Christians of Iraq, from the rise of 
Christianity to the present day. Ав one would expect, the greater part of tho 
book deals with the Islamic period. The author's main purpose is to glorify 
Muslim tolerance and Christian loyalty throughout the ages, and he has made 
use of а variety of eastern and western sources to collect examples of both. 
In pursuit of this objective he is inclined to exaggerate the very real toleration 
of medieval Muslim governments and to gloss over or ignore such facts as 
conflict with his thesis. His approach is exemplified in the opening lines of 
the chapter on the Abbasid period: “ The Caliphate passed to the Abbasids, 
and the love of the Christians for the Muslims increased, while the Muslims 
went to extremes in their good treatment of the Christians and trusted them 
to the utmost ” (p. 66). The author is not unaware of the blots on this idyllic 
picture, but, in common with some other modern Arab historians, attributes 
all evil to a convenient scapegoat—the Turks, to whose rule, from the ninth 
century onwards, the sufferings of Christians and Muslims alike, and indeed 
the whole decline of Islamic civilization were due. It is no doubt a gratifying 
hypothesis, and one that may derive some colour from the final Arab experience 
of Turkish rule. As a guide to the last millennium of Muslim history it is 


however entirely misleading. 
BERNARD Lewis. 


Dr BirpERsPRACHE DsOHELÁLADDiN 10208: [By] Dr. ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL. 
(Beiträge zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte des Orients, herausgegeben 
von О. Spies. IL) рр. 62, notes.  Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag für 
Orientkunde Dr. Hans Vorndran, 1950. [n. pr.] 

Ав our age rediscovers the significance and force of symbol and image, we 
may hope to see ever-increasing attention paid by Orientalists to their 
abundantly rich but comparatively unconsidered aspect in Persian poetry. 
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The present monogreph took shape as a contribution to seminar work at 
Marburg, on the general theme of “ The Religious Symbol in Language and 
Art”. While it may provide some interesting specimens, however, to those 
concerned with the study of imagery in general, it does little in applying the 
results already obtained by such scholars to a consideration of the subject from 
the purely Persian standpoint. It is not a finished product of specialized work- 
manship, refined by the application of new techniques and processes, but a 
small mass of raw material, a mere record of some of the more important of 
Rümi's images illustrated by examples (in a German rendering). The work is 
divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into six sections, but its character remains the 
same throughout, and reference to the sources of the quotations might well 
have been facilitated by allowing it to stand as a homogeneous whole. 

Since, in a work of this kind, even practical comprehensiveness must forever 
remain impossible of atteinment, Dr. Schimmel might usefully have made a 
virtue of necessity and benefited Persian scholarship by a thorough pre- 
liminary treatment of а comparatively few images. This might have enabled 
her to avoid such crude inadequacies as that on p. 23, where she explains the 
position of the sun as Riimi’s “ Zentralsymbol " by mere reference to the name 
of Shams al-Din of Tabriz; or on p. 34, where the bird as symbol of the soul 
is mentioned simply as ‘ im alten Aegypten geläufig ". The sun is the central 
symbol of all Persian, ard most other, imagery, while the association of bird 
and soul is so fundamental as to awaken, surely, far hvelier and more resounding 
echoes than the still, small voice of Ancient Egypt. 

In general, Dr. Schimmel's interpretation of images and symbols is far too 
nave and straightforward: she has often forgotten that images exist (in her 


own words) "zur Andeutung des Unaussagbaren ”. 
G. M. WICKENS. 





IMMORTAL ROSE—AN ANTHOLOGY OF PERSIAN Lyrics. Translated by A. J. 
ARBERRY. London: Luzac and Co., Ltd., 1948. 

Professor Arberry has presented us with translations of ghazals by six 
Persian poets who are acknowledged masters of this verse-form. Represented 
in this anthology are not only Hafez and Sa‘di, of whose works selections have 
from time to time and with a widely-varying degree of success been translated 
into English, but also Farid-al-Din ‘Attar, Sana’i, and Jaläl-al-Din Rimi, 
who are accounted the three greatest mystical poets of Persia, but who are 
more generally known for their magnavi poems than for their ghazals. Indeed, 
as Professor Arberry states in his preface, “ with the exception of Hafez, hardly 
any of these poems have been translated before." 

The book is presumably directed at the general reader, and designed to 
stimulate his enthusiasm for Persian lyrics. One regrets, therefore, that the 
translator should have added to his difficulties by confining himself within а 
rigid metrical framework. The result is, that with a few notable exceptions, 
he has not captured the word-music and lyncism which constitute the major 
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charm of the ghazal, One feels that unless an attempt is to be made to “ catch 
the elusive spirit of the original ", then for Oriental poetry in general a prose 
—but not therefore a prosaic—translation is more satisfactory. Professor 
Arberry has for the most part employed iambic or trochaic metres, and the 
dangers of this course, especially when the feet are more or less regularly 
stressed, will be apparent to the reader. The most successful renderings occur 


in the selection from Jami. 
R. M. Savory. 





SELEOTIONS FROM ÜLAssICAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE. By JOHN BROUGH. 
рр. УШ, 157. London: Luzac. 1951. 105. 


The present volume will be welcomed by teachers and students of Sanskrit. 
It is designed in particular to enable the beginner to acquire rapidly a facility 
in reading the language. For this reason the texts are printed not in Deva- 
nagari, but in transliteration, and an English translation is given on the opposite 
page. It will be specially useful for providing extra reading outside the 
ordinary curriculum, which is so necessary if the student is going to make 
rapid progress. 

The selections chosen are mostly from well-known works of classical 
Sanskrit literature, and they have been selected so as not to coincide with 
those represented in such other readers as are available (Lanman, Bôhtlingk). 
The Epic is represented by the Sduiry upakhyäna, Kavya by Kalidasa's 
Kumärasambhava and Classical Prose by one of the stories of Daéakumära- 
carita. In addition short passages from Bhatfikävya and Räghavapändaviya 
are introduced to illustrate certain aspects of Sanskrit literature which are 
not usually touched by the student, but are none the less highly characteristic. 

There is no doubt that the volume will remain in steady demand for Sanskrit 
students, and take its place among the regular instruments of the study of 
Sanskrit. It can be highly recommended to students and teachers alike. 


T. Burrow. 





MEDIEVAL INDIA QUARTERLY, Vol. I, No.1. Aligarh: Department of History, 
Muslim University, July, 1950. 

All students of Indian history will welcome the appearance in India at 
this time of a new historical journal devoted to the study of medieval India. 
The editorial board “ interpret the term medieval in its widest sense, ie. we 
begin our study from the-time of the break up of the Rajput states and 
the foundation of the centralised Sultanate of the Turks, who made attempts 
to bring the different parts of the country under a unified political, as also 
economic, system. We extend our study down to the period when the [sic] 
British Rule was established and the country was drawn into the orbit of 
modern industrial civilisation in the form of a colony [sic] of British Im- 
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periahsm ". The éditors use the term India in its pre-partition sense and 
melude the history of areas now in Pakistan. 

A special and indeed welcome emphasis will be laid on the study and 
publication of source material, not only of the text but also of translations and 
analytical summaries. 

This first number includes an article by Dr. Riazul Islam on the Age of 
Firoz Shah (Tuqhluq), based, I believe, on a thesis which 18 unfortunately 
not available in England and a summary with extracts of the Lata’if-i-Quddusi, 
a book of anecdotes about the Chisthi samt ‘Abd-ul Quddiis of Gangoh, a work 
which the author of the article, Dr. Nurul Hasan regards as very important 
for the study of the Afghan-Mughal conflict и. the time of Babur and Humayun. 
There is also a valuable publication of “ Chapters °” I and VI of Hasan Ali 
Khan’s Taewarkh4-DaulataA-Sher Shahi in the original Persian and in an 
English translation respectively. Sheikh Abdur Rashid has contributed a 
translation of that part of the Sirat4-Firüz Shahi relating to Firüz Shah’s 
investiture by the Caliph in Egypt in 754/1353, 766/1364, and 771/1369, as 
a preliminary to a discussion, in a later issue, of the legal status of the sultans 
of Delhi vis-a-vis the Caliphate. 

This first issue of the Medieval Indian Quarterly appears somewhat to have 
been gathered together hastily from its contributors’ scrapbooks. No doubt 
the journal will acquire cohesion as students of medieval Indian history give 


it the support it deserves. 
P. Harpy. 


Tae Maray MAGICIAN, being Shaman, Satva, and Sufi, revised and enlarged, 
with a Malay appendix. Ву R. О. WrwsTrEDT. pp. vii, 160; 4 illus. ; 
appendices ; bibliog.; mdex. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 


Munshi 'Abdullah, the clerk and disciple of Raffles, paints in his Voyage 
a gloomy picture of life on the East Coast of Malaya as he saw it about a hundred 
years ago. The Malay peasant of those days, in his struggle to get food and 
maintam health, had to contend with a poor soil, an indifferent climate, an 
inconveniently large supply of the more dangerous forms of wild life (in which 
category might well have been included some of the then Rajas and Chiefs), 
and the absence of even the most rudimentary sanitation or medical facilities. 
This we know to have been his position in fact: but that 18 by no means how 
he himself regarded the matter. For him good crops and good health were the 
result of the victory of kindly over maleficent spirits: and to win the favour 
of the former and to thwart the evil designs of the latter was the business of 
the pawang or magician, of whom we are told in the Ninety-nine Laws of Perak 
compiled in the eighteenth century that he was “ king in the house of the sick, 
in the rice-field, and on the mine ". Of the powers, whether for good or evil, 
with which this magician (and his superior, the shaman) had to deal; and of 
the manner in which he worked to produce the desired effect (or at any rate to 
comfort people into the belief that he was producing ıt) Sir Richard Winstedt 
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has given us a masterly picture in his Malay Magician, the revised and enlarged 
edition of his Shaman, Saiva, and Sufi. The new book is better even that its 
distinguished predecessor, and it has for students of the Malay language the 
advantage that the Malay originals of spells quoted in the text will be found in 
an appendix. Theré are some misprints in these Malay originals, a few originals 
have still to be inserted, and a more generous supply might have been given of 
the Malay names of spirits and ritual terms mentioned in the text. These, 
however, are small shortcomings in a book which has immense value for the 
student of Malay history and literature. Is it too much, for example, to say 
that a shaman's séance, such as is so vividly described in Chapter VII, has 
affected the whole history of British influence in Malaya? For if in 1874 
Sultan "Abdullah of Perak had not been encouraged by the results of such 
a séance conducted on his orders, would he have connived at the murder of the 
Resident (Mr. Birch), which was followed by the Perak War and became one 
of the turning points in recent Malayan history ? But Malay magic is not 
merely a matter of historical interest. Although the introduction of hevea 
brasiliensis and Government dispensaries may have led to a reduced demand 
for the pawang's services in the Malayan countryside of to-day, old beliefs die 
hard among people as conservative as the Malays: and it will be some time 
before The Malay Magician has ceased to be indispensable to the knowledge of 


а country where the peace and quiet of a village can still be shattered by the 
sallies of а nigget. C. C. Brown. 


MALAY Proverss. Chosen and introduced by Sir RIOHARD "WINSTEDT. 
(Wisdom of the East Series.) pp. viii 82; index; appendix. London: 
John Murray, 1950. 4s. 

Malay proverbs form a very important element in Malay colloquial speec! , 
into which the instinct to “ aphorise ” is closely woven; (indeed, I think it 
true to say that the Malay fondness for pantuns is basically an example of 
this instinct). Accordingly, I doubt whether there has been, as Sir Richard 
Winstedt suggests in his interesting preface, much borrowing of proverbs by 
Malays from other languages in the past; sayings of essentially the same 
meaning do spring up in different countries without the necessity of borrowing 
on either side.- However, the question of the origin of established sayings 
must generally be a matter of academic surmise. More important is the fact 
that they do exist, and here we have more than 250 Malay proverbs (including 
aphorisms, metaphors, and similes) arranged in groups under headings denoting 
the theme of each group. As Sir Richard Winstedt says in his preliminary 
note, there are fuller collections, but this selection gives one a good and useful 
cross-section of an essential feature of Malay speech, and so of Malay thought. 
1% should be of welcome assistance to many. 

A small point: I think that it would have been more convenient for the 
reader if the printers had followed the orthodox practice of marking the 
indeterminate vowel in the Malay words, A. Е. Coorg. 
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ANNALS OF THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE. Vol. XXXI, 
1950. pp. vi, 341, xix. Poona: Bhandarkar Institute Press, 1951. 

LES ANNALES ARCHÉOLOGIQUES DE SYRIE (Revue d'Archéologie et d'Histoire 
syriennes). Tome I, №. 1. рр. 144, 95. English and Arabic. Damascus: 
Direction Générale des Antiquités de Syrie, 1951. 

ARCHAIC FEATURES IN Sours Ermioric. By Моге LESLAU. (Reprinted from 
Journal of the American Oriental Soctety, Vol. 71, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1951.) 

THE Авт or LETTERS : Lu Curs Wen Fu, A.D. 302. A Translation and Com- 
parative Study by E. R. Huemes. (Bollingen Series XXIX.) рр. xviii, 
261; index; appendices; pl. vii. Pantheon Books: Agents in London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1952. 35s. 

Tux Basuro. By Huen Азнтох. рр. хі, 355; pl. xvi; appendices; bibliog. ; 
index. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for the International African 
Institute, 1952. 35s. 

BRUCHSTUCKE EINER MITTELASSYRISOHEN VORSCHRIFTENSAMMLUNG FÜR DIE 
AKKLIMATISIERUNG UND TRAINIERUNG VON WAGENPFERDEN. [By] 
Евісн EBELING. pp. 60; pl. 16. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Inst. für Orientforschung, Veróffentlichung Nr. 7.) Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1951. [n. pr.] 

THE CHRONICLE OF THE THREE Кіхоромв (220-265): CHAPTERS 69-78 FROM 
THE Tet Chih T’ung Chien ов Sst-ma Kuana (1019-1068). Translated and 
annotated by ACHILLES Fane. Edited by GLEN W. BaxTER. Vol. I. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, VI.) рр. xx, 698. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. [n. pr.] 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE ETHNOGRAPHY oF AFRICA. (Studia Ethnographica 
Upsaliensia I.) By STURE LAGERCRANTZ. pp. xix, 430. Lund: Hakan 
Ohlssons Boktryckeri, 1950. £9. 

WALTER Ewine Crum, 1865-1944. (Obituary Notice.) From the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Vol. XXXIV. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1952. 2s. 6d. 

Le Décor Ет LA SCULPTURE Kamers. [Ву] HENRI MancHarL. (Études d'Art 
et d'Ethnologie asiatique III.) pp. 9-119; pl. Ixiv; figs. 109; bibliog.; 
index of illustrations. Paris: Vanoest, 1951. [n. pr.] 

Erotic COLOUR PRINTS or THE Міха PERIOD, with an essay on Chinese sex 
life from the Han to the Ch'ing Dynasty, 206 в.с.-А.р. 1644. Ву R. H. van 
CRULIK. Vol. I, English text. pp. 242; pl. 22. Vol. IT, Chinese text, 
рр. 210. Vol. ПІ, Hua-ying-chin-chen. pl. 24. Privately published in 
50 copies, Tokyo, 1951. 

An ExnausrivE EnGzisa-SansrriT-Hinpr DICTIONARY. By Racuu Vira. 
Specimen, pp. 64. Published by the Secretary, International Academy of 
Indian Culture, Nagpur, 1951. 
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HANDBOOK or AFRIOAN LANGUAGES: Part I: La Langue Berbère. By 
ANDRÉ Basser. рр. vii, 72; bibliog. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
for International African Institute, 1952. 108. 6d: 

History AND DOCTRINES оғ THE Ájivikas. By A. L. ВАВНАМ. With a foreword 
by L. D. BARNETT. pp. xxxii, 304 ; index; bibliog. ; list of abbreviations ; 
2 maps; pl vii. London: Luzac & Co., 1951. 498. 

A HISTORY or CHINESE Epvoationat Instrrutions. Vol. I: To the End of 
the Five Dynasties (д.р. 960). By Howanp 8. Garr. pp. x, 400. London: 
Arthur Probsthain, 1951. 425. 

INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, Vol XXVII, No. 3. September, 1951. 
Calcutta : The Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 1951. 

Inpotoaicat Sruptes, Part П. By BIMALA CHURN Law. pp. ii, 408; index. 
Calcutta : Indian Research Institute, 1952. 

JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, Vol. XLII, No. 3. Philadelphia: Dropsie College 
of Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1952. 

JOURNAL OF INDIAN History, Vol. XXIX, Pt. 3, Serial No. 87. Trivandrum : 
University of Travancore, December, 1951. 

JOURNAL oF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, Madras, Vol. XIX, 1. Madras: The 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, 1951. 

LINGUA Posnanrensis  (CZASOPISMO Poświęcone  JEZYKOZNAWSTWU 
PORÓWNAWCZEMU І OGÉLNEMU — REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE COMPARÉE ET 
DE LINGUISTIQUE GÉNÉRALE) III. pp. 402. Poznań, 1951. 

MANCHURIA : AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by PETER A. BERTON, 
with the assistance of Members of the Orientalia Division and the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division, Library of Congress Reference 
Department. pp. xii, 187; 1 map; index. Washington, D.C.: Library 
of Congress. $1.30. 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY IN CAUCASIA : A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Norra Caucasian ETHNOLOGY AND Customary Law. Ву Louis J. 
LuzsETAK. рр. xvi, 272; bibliog.; index; 1 map. Vienna-Médling : 
St. Gabriel’s Mission Press, 1951. [n. pr.] 

MATERIALS TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF EASTERN TURKI: TALES, PROVERBS, 
RIDDLES. ETHNOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL ТЕХТ8 FROM THE SOUTHERN 
PARTS OF EASTERN TURKESTAN. With translations and notes. By Gunnar 
JareiNG. Vol. ПІ: Fozx-Lore FROM Guma. рр. 131. Vol. IV: 
Eranorogicar AND HISTORICAL Texts FROM GUMA. рр. 99; pl. 9. 
Lund: C. W. К. Gleerup, 1951. Vol. HI, Kr. 13:50; Vol. IV, Kr. 20:0. 

Money Economy IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN. А STUDY IN THE Usu or Coins. (Far 
Eastern Association Monograph No.1.) By Окмкв M. Brown. рр. 2, 
128; bibliog. Published for the Far Eastern Association by the Institute 
of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University. 

MorPHOLOGIE pu Japonais MODERNE. [By] CHARLES HAGUENAUER. Vol Т: 
Generalités: Mots Invariables, pp. 425. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksiek, 
1951. [n. pr.] 
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OCEANIA: À JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE STUDY or THE NATIVE PEOPLES OF 
AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA, AND THE ISLANDS oF THE РАСС OCEAN. 
Vol. XXI, No. 4, June, 1951. рр. 316: Vol. XXII, No. 1, September, 
1951. Sydney: Australian National Research Council. 

ORTENTALIA CHRISTIANA PERIODICA (ComMENTARD DE RE ORIENTALI AETATIS 
CHRISTIANAE AORA ET PROFANA EDITI Cura Ет OPERE PONTIFIOL 
INSTITUTI ORIENTALIUM STUDIORUM). Volumen XVII, iti-iv, 1951. Rome: 
Pont. Institum Orientalium Studiorum, 1951. 

ORIENTALIA SUECANA. Vol. І, Fasc. 1/2. Edenda curavit ERIK GREN. pp. 94. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1952. 

PARADOX AND Nirvana: А Sroupy or RELIGIOUS ULTIMATES WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO Burmese BUDDHISM. Ву ROBERT Lawson SLATER. 
pp. xi, 145; glossary; bibliog.; index. Chicago, Illinois: University of 
Chicago; and London: Cambridge University Press, 1952. 30s. 

Pre-Historic SOUTE Inpra (Sm Wium MEYER LECTURES, 1950-51). By 
У. R. RauacHANDRA DikSHrTAR. pp. 264; index; 1 map. Madras: 
University of Madras, 1951. Rs. 10/-. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL Socrery. Vol. 95, No. 6. 
American Philosophical Society, December, 1951. 

THE Purana Inpex: Vol I. (From A to N.) By V. R. RAMCHANDRA 
Diksarrar. рр. 660. Madras: University of Madras, 1951. Rs. 20/-. 
Revue p'Hisrorgg Eccutsrastiquz, Vol. XLVI, Nos. 3-4. pp. 522-1080, 

230-500. Louvain: Université Catholique de Louvain, 1951. 
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Omar Again 
By А. J. ARBERRY 


HERE’S never two without a third, they say. So I might have guessed, 
after being twice unsuspectingly drawn into this Omar business, that 
presently I should be bothered again. But I didn’t guess; and so it was a 
surprise, and I suppose as a pretender to scholarship I ought to say a pleasant 
surprise, when last fall (my transatlanticism is not without justification) 
І received a letter from Professor Arthur Upham Pope asking me if I would like 
to have a look at yet another ancient codex of Omar that had turned up, this 
time in New York. І fell; and, these notes are the first fruits of that trans- 
digression. I don’t know yet who owns the thing ; it flew the Atlantic twice 
to my knowledge ; where its present resting place may be I cannot imagine. 
„От if in Balkh or Nishapur ... 

Perhaps, it could be, Chicago. 

It is a little, nice sort of manuscript, easy to slip into the pocket, pretty to 
pick out and read. It begins with a selection from Mu'izzi. The front flyleaf has 
a seal that says Diya’ al-Shu'arà' Muhammad Вадіг, 1322, and another one 
reading ‘Abd Allah 1104 Muhammad Baqir Husain al-Husaini. The latter 
must have been engraved long before the book came to that owner, because 
Muhammad Bagir ibn Muhammad Husain al-Husaini inscribed in Rajab 1130 
that it had just entered his possession (dakhala ft naubatt is how he modestly 
puts it) by inheritance. ‘Abd al-Razzäq ibn Muhammad Muîn had his turn of 
it later in the century, for his laconic seal’s date is 1175. 

The title of NY (my provisional indication for this newly discovered 
manuscript of Omar) is as follows :— 


(lef e من كلام‎ 
Splay 
The title of О (the Cambridge codex, so far unpublished, the basis of my 
verse translation that came out in spring, 1952) is :— 
6 o 
النيسابورى‎ util حكيم عس‎ 
&z- Jl «Је 
The beginning of NY is :— | 
әл Lx ينام خذاو ند‎ 
That is precisely how C starts. 
NY contains 247 quatrains, arranged four to the page, one (78, 120) occurring 
twice in slightly different forms. Of these 247, no fewer than 245 are also 
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present in C, and all 172 of ACB (Mr. Chester Beatty’s copy, which I published 
in 1949) are there. The two odd items in NY are :— 
121 


أرن قصر S‏ بر جرخ هميزد مهلو 
Se у‏ او شهارن GAME‏ رو 
pro‏ کے کک C umb Gl‏ 
La‏ می كفت S‏ کو كو كو كو 
This is identical (for those who know my cyphers) with Chr 115 F 149 N 350‏ 
R 257 W 392.‏ 
146 
t? S al‏ م يارت PE WS‏ اس 
Dan‏ جان هميشه کارت شده أست 
cJ qa ob‏ کی فداى نوكتم 
è‏ كوه كنج تو ole‏ كن cul‏ 
.بغارت stands for‏ نعارت This is the same аз R119. The partly unpointed word‏ 
The colophon of NY runs thus.‏ 
Sls‏ اشعار حكيم تمر gle‏ نيشابوري بایان رسد 
А5 ST‏ | قلمى با سهوي در عبارت يا در مفهوم در 
نظر AT‏ معذور بايذ داشت حور" بر سبل Ja,‏ در حال 
استعجال let‏ تر ر افتاذ در شہر ربيع SUI‏ سنه ثل عشر 
وستانه العبد out S‏ الدين على Зза‏ 
е ole UM‏ عنه GF‏ محمد dl,‏ الطاهرن 
` الحصومين 
That, for the benefit of any reader who may be deficient in Persian, states the‏ 
manuscript was compiled in Rabi‘ ii 613 (July-August, 1216) by Amin al-Din‏ 
‘Ali al-Süfi al-Marghäbi. Marghab, as Yaqüt, Мијат al-buldän vin 26 (Cairo‏ 
edition) informs us, is the name of a village of Herat and also of a village of‏ 
Malin ; it is also the name of a river near Merv, and of а river at Basra. With‏ 
such an embarras de ohotx one would be inclined to prefer Merv, if a man could‏ 
be called after a river, because that is nearest to Nishapur; but I suspect it‏ 
was the Herati village that gave Amin al-Din the unknown Süfi birth.‏ 
There is something rather odd about that colophon, though it looks innocent‏ 
enough at first glance. It is only when you look at the final colophon of С,‏ 


summing up the whole anthology contained in that precious manuscript, that 
you remember what you were thinking of. 
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جون ET‏ در صد رکتاب وعده داذه بوذيم از متتخبات شعرا بر سبيل Jil‏ 
بتقديم رسيذكتابرا بررن اشعار استاذ القمرا حكيم ازرقي هروي رجه اله 
ob ff eie c‏ قلمي يا خللى در عبارت يا در مفهوم يا مهوي 
در نظر AT‏ معذور بايذ داشت S‏ بر سيل JU‏ در حال استعحال 

sul‏ تحر ر 3091 351 سحانه ET durs‏ مقتضا oU‏ و نظام 

و مستدعى حصول عر ام بوذ ارزافى داراذ انه اللطيف الج 

در شهر رجب لسنة اربع وستاله المد المذنب 
غياث الدين MF‏ بن يوسف بن Ue Je‏ الله «о‏ 
جحق NAT AI JT, Аё‏ 


Coincidence ? Two minds thinking alike? Hardly; the correspondences 
are too close ; and colophons of Persian manuscripts of that period are not so 
stereotyped as all that. No; either the whole thing is phoney, which I am 
reluctant to believe on the palæographical evidence ; or Amin al-Din copied 
Ghiyäth al-Din’s phrases because he liked them, or was too stupid or lazy to 
think of another formula ; or else the pair of them imitated a common source. 

A common source ? Yes, that might explain the two odd quatrains out. 

Well, a lot may be learned from figures, though they are sometimes decried. 
by politicians, and how right they are. So here is a table showing the order of the 
quatrains in NY, with the corresponding items in C and ACB. 











NY 0 ACB | NY 0 ACB | NY 0 ACB 
1 182 144 30 161 125 59 180 122 
2 146 100 31 182 126 60 158 — 
3 13 110 32 163 127 61 54 29 
4 15 112 33 164 — 62 55 30 
5 21 — 34 165 128 63 56 31 
8 22 4 35 168 129 64 57 32 
7 18 — 36 167 130 65 58 — 
8 176 118 37 30 14 66 59 — 
9 157 123 38 31 15 67 60 33 

10 160 124 39 32 16 68 61 — 
11 176 119 40 33 18 69 252 41 
12 172 115 41 84. 17 70 70 42 
13 185 147 42 35 19 71 71 43 
14 186 148 43 36 — 72 72 — 
15 187 — 44 37 20 78 78 — 
16 188 — 45 38 21 74. 74 44. 
17 205 150 46 39 — 75 75 — 
18 206 161 47 40 22 76 77 — 
19 207 — 48 41 23 77 62 34 
20 208 152 49 42 24 78 63 35 
21 209 153 50 43 — 79 64 — 
22 210 — 51 44 25 80 65 36 
23 211 154 62 45 26 81 66 37 
24 212 165 53 17 114 82 67 38 
25 213 — 54 178 116 83 68 39 
28 214 158 55 114 117 84 69 40 
21 215 157 56 177 120 85 78 45 
28 216 — 51 178 — 86 79 46 
29 159 169 58 178 121 87 80 47 








NY 0 ACB | NY 0 ACB; NY 0 ACB 
88 81 — 142 136 92 | 196 117 77 
89 82 48 | 143 137 93 | 197 168 131 
90 83 49 | 144 138 04 | 198 193 132 
91 84 60 | 145 139 96 | 199 194 133 
92 86 61 146 — — 200 195 134. 
93 225 — 147 140 — 201 196 135 
94 226 161 148 141 96 | 202 197 136 
95 227 — 149 46 — 203 198 187 
96 228 162 | 150 47 — 204. 199 138 
97 229 163 | 151 . 48 — 205 189 149 
98 230 — 152 49 27 | 206 190 — 
90 231 164 | 153 50 — 207 191 — 

100 232 — 154 51 28 | 208 192 — 

101 200 139 | 155 52 — 200 11 108 

102 201 140 | 156 53 29 | 210 12 109 

103 202 141 157 241 168 | 211 14 111 

104 208 142 | 158 242 — 212 16 118 

105 204 — 159 248 — 213 86 52 

108 181 148 160 244 — 214 87 1 

107 183 145 | 161 246 — 215 88 53 

108 184 146 | 162 246 — 216 89 54 

109 217 158 | 163 247 — 217 90 2 

110 218 — 164 248 — 218 91 55 

111 219 — 165 102 66 | 219 92 56 

112 220 — 166 103 07 | 220 93 57 

113 221 — | 167 104 — 221 118 — 

114 222 159 | 108 105 08 | 222 119 78 

115 223 160 | 169 106 — 223 120 79 

116 224 — 170 107 69 | 224 121 80 

117 249 167 171 108 — 225 122 — 

118 260 168 | 172 109 70 | 226 124 82 

119 251 — 173 94 58 | 227 125 83 

120 63 35 | 174 95 59 | 228 126 84 

121 — — 176 96 60 | 220- 142 97 

122 2 — 176 97 61 | 280 143 98 

123 19 3 | 177 98 62 | 231 144 99 

124 3 5 | 178 99 63 | 232 146 101 

125 20 6 | 179 100 64 | 233 147 102 

126 23 7 180 101 65 | 234 148 103 

127 24 8 | 181 233 — 235 149 104 

128 25 9 | 182 234 — 236 150 105 

129 26 10 | 183 235 165 | 237 151 106 

130 27 11 184 236 — 238 152 107 

131 28 12 | 185 237 — 230 163 — 

132 29 13 | 186 238 — 240 104 = 

ب 155 241 — 239 187 85 127 133 

184 128 86 | 188 240 — 242 156 — 

185 129 87 | 189 110 71 | 243 169 — 

186 180 88 | 190 111 72 | 244 170 170 

137 131 89 | 191 112 73 | 246 171 171 

188 132 — 192 118 74 | 240 76 172 

189 188 90 | 198 114 15 | 247 128 81 

140 134 — 194 115 = 

141 185 91 195 116 16 


Curious, isn't it? I have looked at these figures this way and that, and 
made other comparative tables, but after a time the more I look at them the 
dizzier I get; that’s what always happens with me and statistics. But certain 
things stand out a mile. First, of course, there is no shadow of doubt that О, 
NY, and ACB belong to the same family. Secondly, all of the 8 quatrains not 
found in NY (as compared with C) fall within the first 10 quatrains of C. 
From this I conclude speculatively that C and NY were transcribed indepen- 
dently of each other from a common source, and that that common source (X) 
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was written 4 quatrains to the page (8 to the folio) ; also that X lost one folio 
between the years 604 and 613. The quatrains C 2 — NY 122 and C 3 = NY 124 
were promoted by the copyist of C out of their original order in X so as to give 
an artistic beginning to his selection, in the same way that C 252 = NY 69 was 
relegated to give an artistic close. It might be possible to reconstruct the order 
of X, following the numeration of NY and assuming that X contained 254 
quatrains in 32 folios, or 4 kurrásas. 

1-уш, 121-5, 5-6, 126-132, 37-52, 149-156, 61-8, 77-84, 69-76, 85-92, 

213-220, 173-180, 165-172, 189-196, 221-8, 133-148, 229-231, 2, 232-243, 

209—210, 3, 211, 4, 212, 53, 12, 54-5, 7-8, 11, 56-9, 9, 60, 10, 29-36, 197-204, 

101-5, 1, 106-8, 13-16, 205-8, 17-28, 109-116, 93-100, 181-8, 157-164, 

117-19, 244-7. 

The writing of NY ? Old Persian naskh, very like that of ACB but more 
consistently archaic, as might be expected of a manuscript compiled near the 
beginning, and not the middle, of the 13th century. The spelling shows the usual 
ancient features. There is one distinct eccentricity in NY 79, where 4's is 
spelt 49, presumably establishing that already as early as 1216, at all events 
in the province where Amin al-Din, the Süfi of Marghab, lived, there was no 
noticeable difference of pronunciation between P and 5. 

Variants? Yes, there are a number as collated with C; and it is note- 
worthy that nearly all these variants accord with ACB, where the 
corresponding quatrain is found in ACB. Though C is not yet published, 
presumably it will be some day; and so here I have given the NY variants 
checked against the order in О, and counterchecked against ACB. 


C 198 sau كروكان‎ NY 123 = ACB 3 كروكان ينهذ‎ 
C 203 اد‎ yy زلف‎ NY 125 زلف خويش بر باذ‎ ACB 6 زلف يار بر باذ‎ 
0 265 = ACB 10 كوثم‎ NY 129 „м (mg. corr. 49°) 
0 355 = АСВ 19 وجود‎ NY 42 وجوذ‎ [ste] 
C 364 فى من‎ GU NY 43 و فى من‎ dl (not in ACB) 
C د.38‎ NY 45 = ACB 21 ره‎ 
0 484 35 در اين دم‎ NY 50 دکر دم نيم‎ (not in ACB) 
C 45° 0. NY 62 = ACB 26 نيم‎ 
C 483 جثم‎ NY 151 جسم‎ (not in ACB) 
C49» = АСВ 27 ورد مكن ناش ساز‎ NY 152 فاش مكن ورد مساز‎ 
0 494 „657 NY 152 = АОВ 27 КА 
C 58° Lis NY 65 Де (not in ACB) 
C59? كه سر‎ NY 66 كاه ر‎ (not in ACB) | 
С 631 = АСВ 35 = NY 78 غم 2:25 جام‎ NY 120 “أمشب می جام‎ 
0 63° = АСВ 35 = NY 78 JL, NY 120 جام‎ 
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С 63° = ACB 35 = NY 120 كفت‎ NY 78 داذ‎ 

C 641 asl NY 79 4512 [sic] (not in ACB) 

C669 ميخور‎ NY 81 = АСВ 37 می خور‎ 

C69: = ACB 40 زار‎ NY 84 3L 

0 703 125 NY 70 = ACB 42 كنذ‎ 

C 783 L NY 73 = C (first hand) من‎ (not in ACB) 
0 774 dli NY 76 JL (not in ACB) . 

0 791, 2, 4 Jy NY 86 = ACB 46 Luy 

С 83 مى‎ C corr. = NY 90 = ACB 49 مل‎ 

С 97? عجم‎ NY 176 = ACB 61 عرب‎ 

C 1004 — NY 179 mg. var. رز‎ NY 179 = ACB 64 دل‎ 
C 1041 لبش‎ NY 167 رخش‎ (not in ACB) 

© 1098 = АСВ 70 منزلكه‎ NY 172 منزلكاه‎ 

C 1144 = АСВ 75 سى‎ NY 193 үш» 

C 1184 دمى‎ NY 221 درى‎ (not in ACB) 

C 1244 جرعه‎ NY 226 = ACB 82 جرعة‎ 

С 129° = ACB 87 © NY 135 le 

C 131! = NY 137 io, ACB 89 & ғ 

C 1312 = NY 137 to ACB 89 دل‎ 

C 141? 1, NY 148 = ACB 961; 

C 1454 = ACB 100 دمى‎ NY 2 نفس‎ 

C 146? = АСВ 101 تمود‎ NY 232 5,£ [sic] 

C 1478 = ACB 102 بشوى‎ NY 233 ум 

С 149° = ACB 104 رفتيم جو ما‎ NY 235 جون من رفم‎ 
C 152? = АОВ 107 عام‎ NY 238 шь 

C 158° روم‎ a NY 60 سيه روزم‎ (not in ACB) 

C 160° = АСВ 124 و معشوق‎ NY 10 مى معشوق‎ 
C 163? زانسان‎ NY 32 = ACB 127 آنسان‎ 

C 1732 حقيقتى فى‎ C 173 2nd hand NY 54 SU حقيقت‎ АОВ 116 Sa حقبقت‎ 
үз T a a НИ 
C 1884 و كراست‎ (not in ACB) 

C 190% ја NY 206 (уге (not in ACB) 

C 1972 = ACB 136 ie „> NY 202 جرعه‎ 

С 1984 = ACB 137 el МУ 203 ji 

C 199: = ACB 138 برك‎ NY 204 eb, 
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C 1991 == ACB 138 = NY 204 mg. ul pet NY 204 در خرانى‎ 
С 201° غم‎ NY 102 = ACB 140 خم‎ 

C203: „ы NY 104 = ACB 142 فى خبر‎ 

C 2063 = АОВ 151 ى أن‎ NY 18 زانك‎ 

C 206? Lis NY 18 = ACB 151 نادان‎ 

C 210? = NY 22 mg. ла» Û 210 Ist hand = NY 22 je> (not in ACB) 
С 2114 Sus همى‎ NY 23 = ACB 154. а كنذ‎ 

С 212% كنه‎ NY 24 LS (not in ACB) 

C 2253 آمذہ أست‎ NY 93 است‎ LT (not in ACB) 

C 226% 4 = ACB 161 51-е NY 94 Lie 

C 2291 yel, NY 97 = ACB 163 jas 

C 2301 هوسم بشراب‎ NY 98 هوشم زشراب‎ (not in ACB) 

C 232 بر زر‎ Gulel_S NY 100 بر در‎ 561,5 (not in ACB) 

C 2341 موجود‎ NY 182 موجوذ‎ [sic] (not in ACB) 

C 238° آنسان‎ NY 186 اينسان‎ (not in ACB) 

C 2401 بوى‎ NY 188 453, (not in ACB) 

C 2423 دور‎ NY 158 دير‎ (not in ACB) 

C 251° دادن‎ NY 119 خوردن‎ (not in ACB) 


So now we have three very ancient copies of selections from Omar, all 
depending upon a common source. It is very gratifying to have reached so far. 
And it is a privilege and a pleasure to present these scattered notes to the 
author of the brilliant article on Omar in the Encyclopadia of Islam. 





Kusanica 
By Н. W. Barzey 
VM tabu wafsi х 
1. bakanapati | 

1. From the period of the rule of the Kusäna family of the Saka kings come 
three inscriptions from Mathura." Of the first two neither is completely 
preserved, but in both a word bakanapatt is unmistakably present. The first 
inscription is of the time of the mahàràja rajatiràja devaputra® Huviska. The 
second inscription written on a pedestal seems to contain the name Vima, 
and this by both K. P. Jayaswal and Mme van Lohuizen de Leeuw is con- 
sidered to mean Vima Kadphises, though Sten Konow expressed قتط‎ 5 

2. The context of the word bakanapats in the first two inscriptions can be 
approximately understood though both are broken. In no. 1 the word is the 
title of a man whose name began with Saukr-, son of a mahd-dandandyaka 
© captain ', * whose name began with Maga-. He made a tadäga ‘ pond’, and 
restored a broken and fallen devakula ‘ temple ”.5 The second inscription likewise 
is concerned with a devakula and its appurtenances: атата ‘garden’, 
puskarini ° lotus-pool' and udapana ‘ watering-place ’ Here also the word is 
a title before a name beginning with Huma-.’ The history of the devakula is well 
known. The modern survivals are in Bengali deul, Hindi dewal, and in Singhali 
deval, and others. Earlier we find Prakrit devaula, devayaula, and deula. It is 
often a wayside shrine into which the traveller turns at night. In Pali the old- 
form devakula occurs in the Jataka story (II 411) ekasmim devakule daru- 
kalapam ussisake katvà nipajji when the wood-cutter carrying his wood to town 
lies down in the temple beside the road. In the Pratimanataka many more 
details about a devakula are cited? — 

The attendant in charge of a devakula was called the devakulska, with a title 
formed by the suffix -ska, which we note also in dramtka- ' gardener’, 
mahandvika- ‘sea captain’, pafikamakärika- ‘executor of repairs’, 


1 .ل‎ Ph. Vogel, Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India 1911-2; 11. Verslagen en 
Mededeel, К. Akad. van Wet. 1920, 218 ff. ; D. R. Sahni, JRAS 1924; J. E. van Lohuimen 
de Leeuw, The * Scythian Period”, p. 379. The third was edited by Sten Konow in Epigraphia 
Indica 21, 1931, 55 ff., and К. P. Jayaswal, J. Bihar and Orissa Research Soc. 18, 1932. 

2 For a recent summary of the evidence on the title of devaputra, see Е. W. Thomas, В. C. Law 
Volume П, 1946, 305 f., where, however, the denial of the title desaputra to the coin of Kujula 
Kara Kaphsa cannot be sustained. ` 

5 ' Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, Journ. of Ind. Hist., 12.36. 

4 The title dandanäyaka ooours in Kharosthi inscriptions; no. 76 in Sten Konow's edition 
has dadanayako. As dadanayuka 1 ocours on a recently found (1949) Kharosth! inscription. 
In Н. Luders’ List of Inscriptions, no. 60, from Mathura, has the title with mahd-. In the Buddhist 
Dictionary Mahavyutpati, dandanäyaka ocours in a list of titles. 

5 devakulam bhagna-patiam viéirnam. 

* The udapäna may be compared with the prapd, see BSOAS 13.925. 

7 See the remarks of Sten Konow on К. P. Jayaswal's disoussion, loo. cit. p. 60, note 2. 

5 Bee the discussion by О. Stein, Ind. Hist. Quart. 14.646 ff. 
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navakarmiga- ‘restorer’, üvüsska- ‘ official in charge of bhiksus lodgings ’.1 
The devakulika occurs in a Mathura inscription, no. 63 in H. Lüders' List. He is 
an actor in the Pratsmá-nàfaka. In the Mahävyutpatts (Sakaki 3748) daivakulika 
corresponds to devakulika of N. D. Mironow’s edition. It is explained as the 
* guardian of a temple’. 

A parallel to the use of kula in devakula is given by räjakula ‘ royal family, 
court”. It is rendered by Khotanese kwsda-.? 

3. The context of the word vakanapatt in the third шыба! is the presenta- 
tion of a punya-$älä endowed to assist the poor. Here also the title is associated 
with foreign names, Khasdra-lera-patt son of Kanasarukamäna. It is placed 
after the names, which still await explanation. The lera- recalls the same 
syllables in the names of the colophons of Gilgit manuscripts: Lera-ksina-, 
Lera-pukhra-, and Lera-nshela-mats- ? 

4. bakana-pati, vakana-pati contain the pati- which can mean not only 
‘lord of’ but is attested frequently both in Indian and Iranian with the 
meaning ‘official in charge of’. From Iranian späda- ‘army’ with pats survives 
in Mid. Parth. sp'dpiy,* Zor. Pahl. spáhpat, Armen. sparapet, and Khotanese 
späta. Other compounds occur in Armenian hazarapet, Mid. Parth. hzrwpiy,* 
Armen. karapet ‘caravan-leader, forerunner’, and in Old Iran. Avestan 
dais hupattt-, later dahyupat, déhbad, and many others. From Indian it will 
suffice to quote sendpatt ‘ captain ’. 

5. bakana-, vakana- in bakanapatt, vakanapati can be compared directly with 
an Iran. *bagana- ‘ connected with the gods’ as an adj. in -ana- from baga- 
‘god’. The full word is attested in Sogdian Byn- ‘temple’, and fyn-ptw 
‘sorcerer’, Byn-pt'n&h ‘ sorceress ’.5 

A different derivative gave Mid. Parth. bg'nyg and Mid. Pers. by’nyg 
*bayaniy and *baydniy in the meaning ‘ divine ’.® 

If we equate the bakanapati with Byn-pt- we have a title ‘ official in charge of 
temples (or a temple)’, which would suit the devakultka, whose charge, the 
devakula, is found in the first two inscriptions, and would well apply also to the 
punya-sala * hall of merit’ of the third." 

6. In explanation of the form bakana, тайата the following notes are 
required. 

baka- and vaka- for Iran. baga- can be set beside the vaka- and vaga- attested 


1 Bodhisativa-bhums, ed. U. Wogihara I 166; Ancient India 5, p.6; Hpigraphia Indica 
2.100; Kharogthf Inscriptions, ed. Konow, no. 76.12; Ed. Chavannes and Sylvain Lévi, Journ. 
Asiat. 1915, 1.193 f. 

3 In the bilingual text edited in Hvatanica ПІ, BSOS 9, lines 31 and 53. 

3 Sylvain Lévi, Journ. Asiat. 1932, 1.45; Nalmaksha Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts I, colophons 
of the Bhaisajya-guru-sütra and Ajitasena-vylikarana. 

4 Büáhpuhr inscription Parthian, line 28, 24, 25. 

| * Disoussed by W. B. Henning in BSOS 8.583 ff. Arm. bagin has —in < -anya. 

* See C. Salemann, Manich. Studien I, glossary. 

? Sten Konow thought hesitatingly of Wakhän, which is known in Sanskrit as Vokküna. 
L. Bachhofer, JAOS 1941, 250, mentioned the same conjecture. For the names of Wakhan, 
see BSOAS 13.402. 
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in the proper names Vaka-mihira- and Vaga-mthira-, that is, Old Iran. baga- 
miðra- from baga- ' god? and Mitra. The first part of a name in the Kharogthi 
inscription no. 86: Vaga-maregaga ‘ of Vagamarega ' almost certainly contains 
the same word. The second component suggests a connexion with māra- from 
Old Iran. man6ra- ‘spell’. The Iranian baga- is found in Old Pers. baga-, 
Avestan baya-, and in Greek script Вауо, Mid. Parth. bg, Mid. Pers. by, and 
Sogd. By-, fay- (= vay-). It is likely to be the beg- of the Turkish name in 
Khotanese script be'garakd, Turk. bägrak.5 

The alternation of b and v in Indian texts and modern languages has always 
caused difficulty. J. Bloch has pointed out‘ that Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, 

. Panjabi, Kaémiri, and Singhali have kept v distinct from b. In the Veda some 

mixture has already occurred 5 and in Sanskrit b has at times replaced v. Pali 
and the Prakrits do not change v to b. In Buddhist Sanskrit there is some 
uncertainty. In the Mahàparinirvána-sütra from a Central Asian manuscript ê 
both ska and sibikà are recorded. Usually in Khotanese the v and b in Indian 
words are distinct, but I have noted biharäre ‘they go about’ from vthar-, 
Вїтасайъ aysuri ‘the asura-demon Vemacitra', in E, where, however, the 
Khot. word bima- ‘rock’ may have intervened (== Mid. Parth. vém, Avestan 
vaëma- and Armen. vém). In а Sanskrit text from Khotan occurs also binayeka 
for ‘ Vinàyaka (the demon)” For writing Indian va the Chinese employed 
signs beginning with Б“. 

To spell Iranian words of Khotanese the Brahmi script could offer only 
b or v for the local B and y, so that the writers vacillated.® 

In Old Indian the base barh- stands beside varh- ‘to tear out’, but in the 
Rigveda büdh- corresponds to the Avestan vad- ‘thrust’. Here too should be 
noted a word of the Rigveda batá- which has already been much discussed, but 
without consideration of the relevant Iranian evidence, hitherto ignored because 
it is not found in the incomplete remains in Old Iranian? In Rigveda 10.10.13 
occurs ш а (metrically irregular) verse : bató batàs? yama ' Yama, ah, you are a 
villain’. The verse is repeated in the Atharva-veda 18.1.15 where in his com- 
mentary W. D. Whitney proposed to take the adjective as primary. This is 
confirmed by the Iranian evidence. Zor. Pahl. wt, Mid. Pers. wd ‘ bad’, whose 


1 See Н. Luders, Die Sakas und die ‘ nordarische' Sprache, 1913, 422; I. Scheftelowitz, 
Acta Orient. 11.298. 

1 ممع‎ O. Hansen, in F. Altheim, Aus Spatanitke und Christentum, 1951, plate 10b 3. For 
mara-, see Zoroastrian Problems, p. 162. 

3 See Asia Major, n.s., I 51. 

* La Langue Marathe, p. 152 ff. 

5 J. Wackernagel, Altind. Gram. I 183. 

5 Ed. E. Waldschmidt, Das AMahaparinirvànasütra, Teil I, pp. 110, 120 and 124. Similarly 
b:mndam in H. Luders, Weitere Beitráge, p. 8, fol. 8 r 2. 

7 P 2900, quoted BSOAS 10.894. bihar- in Khotanese Buddhist Texts, p. 1, Kha 1.13, 134 v 1. 

8 See Asta Major, п.в., П 32, Add uda ‘old’ in the Sudhana story, Khotanese Buddhist Texts, 
р. 29.197, 204, which is probably from *brZda- to the base barz- ‘ increase’. 

? See Н. Oldenberg, Rgveda, Textkritische und Exegetische Noten, on the passage, citing 
J. Wackernagel, Alisnd. Gram. П 1.6. 
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w- represents only Old Iran. v, corresponds to Khotanese bata- ‘small’, 
whose b- can represent in Old Iranian either v- or b-. This connexion seems most 
likely, and if it is accepted, the proposed comparison with Báras ‘lecherous’, 
BáraAos f cowardly ' cannot be sustained.* 

Variation in the effort to express the fricative y was noted in BSOAS 
10.780 for Kharosthi script. They used g, k, ў, k. In Brahmi script either g or 
k could be employed. 

T. In Asta Major, n.s., П 29 the Khotanese vàna- ‘ temple’ was quoted as 
a further cognate, if it is traced to *bagdna-. 

8. In the Khotanese official letters another word vana occurs, still 
unexplained, for something which can be bought. In Or 11344.11.b 2 occurs 
vîna garyem mira hastüst ‘I bought vana for eighteen müra-coins ’.3 


= 2. pharsavata 
1. Of this title five forms occur: phargavata, pharsata, pharsava, pharsa, 
pharssa. It is inflected as an -ã stem. It was this -& inflection, like the fem. 
-à suffix, which misled E. Leumann into taking the word as a feminine name.* 
Its use in official documents is frequent. It has been found in Tibetan script in 
Or 11953.86 phar-éa, and in two Hedin Tibetan documents 1.3 par-éa and 3.7 
pa-$a. In a bilingual Chinese-Khotanese Hedin document, no. 16, the word is 
written in Chinese script pE 3p К 753, 846 po-sa from pud-sa. 
2. No translation of the title has been found so far. But it is possible to 
show that it most likely represents the ‘judge’. The following is the evidence. 
In Or 9268 a, b 6-9 a business dispute is brought before two pharsa-officials 
at the hangrama- ‘ court’. 
si’ guard hamgrima à eye pyamtsd pharsa < . >mgula® u pharsa vikräniadattä. 
[Follows a list of the names of witnesses.] wt ra 52° pada pramüna himi khur 
pharsa bara pyasda ‘ this business has been brought before the pharsa < . У mgula 
and pharsa Vikräntadatta. [Witnesses.] This document then becomes 
authoritative when the pharsa Bara seals (?) it’. 
The word hamgrima has now been found in Hedin documents :— 
49b2 parau tta tti mira hamgrrima à samauttadà $e hvadye mira parrve 15 
“the command is such, they allotted these müra-coins in the Court, to 
each man were paid 15 müra-coins ’. 
53 b 2 svt ysai mara hamgrrima àjuma ‘bring here into the Court early to- 
morrow morning ?. 
- ББЪ 1 hagrrama äna Чуй dvi hvada hivi herd hamkhiysa yudada (ts ta mūri 
һато {йай ‘in the Court they counted the property of these two men. 
Then they arranged about the müra-coins ?. 


Y Greek dAMyos beside Alban. Vigu- ' bad, lean’ shows a similar difference of meaning. 
з Р. Specht, Zeits. f. ogl. Sprachf. 66, 1939, 11. | 

з The mira coins corresponded to the Chinese &X s'en ‘ caah '. 

* Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, p. 355. - 

5 Part of this text was edited by Sten Konow, Norsk Tidssk. for Sprogvid. 11.21 ff. 

є The first aksara of this word is still uncertain. 
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Kha vi 4, frag. 1, b 5 (ei syam>d<at> braukalà spalàte bvaña si hamgrima 
pürüm ‘ whose left eyebrow twitches, to him it must be known: I shall 
win in the Court’. 

This hamgrima is loc. sing. to *hamgrama-, which may, indeed, be seen in 

Hedin 55 b 1, but there the omission of the? may be accidental, and the locative 

seems to suit better. The word could be traced to Old Iran. *han-karma- and 

be compared with Avestan hankerama-‘ establisher ' and hankoroti- ‘ completion, 
settlement’. Hence the Khotanese hamgrama- would be the ‘ place of settle- 
ment’ where the judges settled civil cases. 

3. No other word has been noted in Khotanese texts which could represent 
the ‘judge’. But the office is known from Tibetan documents: khrims-dpon, 
khrim-bon. For ‘judge’ the documents from Agni and Kuci show praksant- 
and preksenta-, that is, ‘ questioner’.? In the Maralbashi text occurs pursickart 
in which ‘investigation’ has been detected. Similarly ‘ questioning’ is 
recognized as a function of the judge in Sanskrit präd-viväka-. 

The pharsa is sufficiently important to receive the epithet salya-bäyai 
‘president of the year’ in Dumaqu a, 4. 1-2 salya-bäyai pharsa sämdari. 
This Saämdara is frequent in the documents. In the two Hedin Tibetan texts 
cited above we have par-sa so-hdah, pa-$a son-dar and par-$a son-hdar. More 
commonly occurs the phrase sau . . . salya ‘ in the year of the sau-official ’. 

4. If therefore the meaning ‘ judge ' is assigned to pharsavata, as the ‘ official 
in charge of questioning ', the word can be traced to the base Old Iran. fras- 
*to ask, question'. Derivatives from this base fras- are found in Khotanese 
bras- in bräska- ‘ question’, and the present theme puls-, partic. brasta-, infin. 
brriste. In the Tumshuq text we have rds- ‘ask’.4 With the preverb @- the 
Khotanese has aurdss- ‘to inform’ from *d-frds-ya-, corresponding to Zor. 
Pahl. dfrds, and similar Mid. Iranian forms. 

5. If we seek then to trace *fraëa-pah- in pharsavata the dialectal difference 
in the initial ph- (== f-) demands explanation, as does also the phar- from fra-, 
the s and the rs. 

The keeping of f- can be compared with the phr- in another word : phrriima 
in Siddhasära 20 v б phrriima churba corresponding to Tibetan bskyur-ba | 
phyur-ba for the Sanskrit 9 r 5 kiläta ‘ thickened milk ' (from which Romani has 
ciral ‘cheese’, and Baëkarik kilér, Yidya kirār). Tibetan bksyur-ba is for 
skyur-ba ‘acidity; sour’ and phyur-ba is for chur-ba, according to 
Н. A. Jüschke's Dictionary ‘a kind of vermicelli prepared from butter-milk 
boiled ’, in 8. C. Das’s Dictionary ‘ a kind of cheese or curd extracted from milk 
after boiling and evaporation’. Tibetan phy- at some time took the pronuncia- 


1F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts, 11 124, 322, 336. 

з E. Sieg, Die Udanalankira-Fragmente, p. 145; Tochar. Gram. 449. | 

3W. B. Henning, ZDMG 90.12, note 4, referring to Sten Konow, Em neuer Saka-Dialekt. 
* BSOAS 13.659. 

5 Acta Orient. 18.217. Other words are quoted by T. Burrow, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1946, 2. 
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tion ch-. In phrrüma- ‘ kilata’ is found a connexion of Zor. Pahl. frwëk ‘ thick 
milk ', New Pers. furía ‘ beestings ’, as from *frauáma- or *fruëma-.1 

For the -8- of fraëa- it will be necessary to recognize Indo-Eur. prek- with 
suffix -s-: hence fraÿ- from prek-s-. With this can be compared the present 
base of *prek- in Agni and Kuci prak-s- and prek-s-. The Pašto wrāša ‘ speech ' 
fem., has its -#- from -s-y-.2 The metathesis phar- from fra- is assumed because 
the base is fras- with -ra-, and in Khotanese -r3- passed to -rr-.2 If the word 
pharsavata were a loan-word in Khotanese,‘ this second point would not 
necessarily require metathesis. 

In the documents a proper name variously spelled occurs: Aurrimidi, 
hrrwiti, howiti and Avivi- in the inst. sing. Avwina.® In Chinese script this 
became $$ E 2] К 47, 529, 1278 fu-li-u from p'iuot-lji-mquot. Неге also an 
attempt to express a foreign fr- is probable and the name might be an Iranian 

jriya-pita- (or friya-pati-) attested in Ppvawirns, Priapatius.* 

7. There are then three dialectal treatments of Old Iran. fr-: Khotanese 
br-, Tumshuq r- and the third unnamed dialect retaining fr- (written phr- 
and Avr-). 

The fr- was retained in the Kharosthi inscriptions in India and to express 
the foreign f- for which the Kharosthi script had no sign a modification of v was 
adopted: it has been transliterated ph’? and vh. The sign for vhr- occurs in 
the inscription no. 77 from Manikiala, south-east of Taxila, found with a coin 
of Huviska, in the name Ganavhryaka and in no. 27.2 from Taxila in the name 
Imtavhri'a-putr(e»na. 

By this evidence the word phargavata is a loan-word in Khotan,’ For а word 
as important as the ‘judge’ a loan from the dominant language of the Kusäna 
Saka would be readily explicable. 

To support this recognition of a loan-word in Khotanese it is necessary to 
refer again to the word éendana- discussed in BSOAS 13. 926 ff. І had intended 
there to point out that in Khotanese the Old Iran. -nd- passed to -n-. Hence 


1 I owe this explanation to I. Gershevitoh. Other forms are quoted by W. B. Henning, BSOAS 
‘11.719. І see no way to use here Tibetan phru-ma ‘ womb’, 

1 9. Morgenstierne, Etym. Voc. of Pashto, p. 107. 

з For -ré- replaced by -rr-, note Jätaka-stava 26 v 4 arrd ‘ bear (animal) ’, beside Avestan 
ағәда, Sogd. "А in the Sütra of Causes and Effects, 359. In Khotanese -s- was preserved in 
secondary contact in jsa’A- ‘ to make to boil ', from *yatd attested in 3rd sing. pres. igdi' * boils’; 
jista- * boiled '. 

í This is proposed below. Ossetio ara * bear’, New Pers. sirs and MunJàni yard have kept two 
consonante, In Pašto -ré- passed to -7- (-7-), see G. Morgenstierne, Etym. Voc. of Pasto, pp. 33, 34. 

5 Or 11344.1.3, Hedin 6.4, Hedin 1.6, Hedin 15. 

* F. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 106. 

7 In the edition of the Central Asian Prakrit texts in Kharosthi, 

8 This was used by Sten Konow in his edition of the inscriptions and I adopted it for the 
Dharmapada in BSOAS 11.488 ff. 

? Seo BSOAS 11.767: bana- > banda-. Similarly kana- ° blind’ corresponds to Old Ind. 
andha-. 
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а word éandana- is probably a loan-word. Since it was used as a Kusäna 
title the source may be Kusäna.! 

8. The transference of -рай- to an -& stem agrees with the regular Khotanese 
replacement of - and -3 stems both in Iranian and in Indian loan-words. Thus 
Khotanese späta from spdda~pati- retains -a from -й. Similarly the many 
Indian words in -vatt which became -vatā and then -va ; and -patt, retained as 
-va in sainàva ' senäpati, captain’ and dünava ‘ dánapati, benefactor ';? 

The recognition that the Indian -а-рай- in compounds passed through 
-a-vatà to -a-va and thence to -a suggests the explanation of the title in Chinese 
Buddhist texts 35 K 1265 A, 647 uei-na from wi-nd® The meaning is 
explained by the Bud. Sansk. word karmadana, the man who distributes the 
tasks to the monks in a vihāra. Hence in Indian *eidhána-patt- may be at the 
base of uet-na by way of a Prakrit *etyana-vatà-, vinava, vina. | 

10. À pharsavata occupied by a civil case is found also in the Stein document 
F II 1. 006 written on wood. It is printed here since the volume containing it 
may be delayed in publication. 

1. tya pharsavata vamñe muho jsa алапа ma уара aysi ra ttü sa- 

2. làvà padà mara kintha bäéa anatti hvemá tti midan& hvemä ttü سقط‎ 

3. ва mide шасці» nä hide ttünu cu tu pyüstämä se ttü bisa rrispurá kheysarü 

4. js&'rà haurä (vam)ñä ttà puñadäysä bude u midänäna ra ttà pada bu- 

5. ///-0// / Һа karya sahyà cu vara hvg'ndà u stūra kum nä ha рийаййувй 
pa- 

6. / / / <pha>rsavata ra hama pire va muhau vara pada haure u cu ra ma / / / 

T. / / / va ha . ma ta * hvàfià pä 

‘ The . . . pharsavata-official should now not act in an unfriendly way to me. 
Ifor my part first spoke this word here in the city all of it in full. Then I spoke 
to the Gracious one. The Gracious one did not give me the house. Because 
I heard that they intended to give this house to Prince Kheysara. Now there- 
fore Punyadäsa has taken and to the men of the Gracious one carried (?) this 
document. . . . to exert energy. What men and. cattle are there where 


* А further point touching éandana- to be mentioned here 18 that there is an Old Ind. word 
syandana- * chariot’. From the same base ocours Bud. Sansk. syandanikä ‘ gutter’. But beside 
this spelling with sy- we find in Pali candanikä, and в form with c- is attested in Chinese, see 
Sylvain Lévi, Mahakarmavibhanga, рр. 22 ff. Thus syand- and cand- stand side by side. It might 
therefore be thought that in the Khotanese Sudhana text a word *candana- ‘ chariot’ might be 
found. But the equation there of cadana- with bve'yascye ‘ shining ' seems secure and satisfactory. 
In assuming in Iranian a word in -ana- where Indian had -ra-, it is possible to point also to 
Khotanese ttumna- ' strong * (probably from *tumana-) beside Old Ind. fumrá-. 

* Bee the Indian words cited in BSOAS 10.914, 917. For danapati see BSOAS 13.655, and 
Hedin 23 b 14 dénava. The sainäva ocours in Khotanese Buddhist Teris, p. 72, 15. 

з Perhaps preserved in the vina of a Khotanese Hedin document no. 88. An edition and 
translation of the Hedin Collection is ready and it is hoped will shortly be published. 

* An unclear mark after Аа, and broken ta. 

5 Tf the final -a is to be trusted this is the Late Khotanese .ممع‎ sing. fem. If the scribe has 
omitted -d then the word would be bisd ' servant '. 
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Punyadisa . . . The pharsavata-official for his part may write and give me а 
document there. And what... must be said...’ 

In this text атай is from ananta- with the pronoun -i. The Gracious one 
means the king, who has the titles 7408 jasta ‘ gracious god’. From his title 
the adj. midäna- is formed, ‘the men of the king’. Similarly yauvaraydna- 
* men of the Yuvaraja ' occurs in documents. 

11. Besides the reference to the pharsavata, one other detail in this text may 
be signalized : the name of the Prince, rrispurd kheysard ‘ Prince Kheysara '. 

It would be most intriguing to find here the same name as that of Phrom 
Ge-sar in Tibetan documents. But it has to be recognized that two Indian 
words came to Khotan, one kesart ‘lion’, in E 6.38 as kesarä and in Agni 12b 3 
kesär &Sak ‘ kesarin lion’ from Bud. Sanskrit. From a Prakrit form of kesarin- 
the Khotanese kheysara- could well have come with the retention of -e-, as we 
find it in bideía! from klesa, and in desana ‘confession’ from Ind. 08407, 
beside Jeni and dtáe'na. The SHOE word was khiysara- * filament of a flower’, 
Bud. Sansk. kesara-. 

12. E. Leumann had docens to find the name of Caesar in a Khotanese 
text. I pointed out in a note in BSOS 9. 71 that this was a misinterpretation. 
But since the note, being in ап obscure place, has been overlooked and the 
passage quoted for Gesarica, I should put the matter more clearly here. The 
colophon is to be explained as follows :— 

pharsavata ysambastä parste pide hamisa puraka ysarkulna 
that is, ‘ The pharsavata-official Ysambasta ordered to write together with his 
son Ysarkula.’ The collocation with -na only to the second word is frequent, 
as in Р 3513, 51 v4 dày: cakrrina ‘by means of the wheel of the Law’; 
N 101. 41 mirühinat Мита ‘ with a pearl necklace ’. 

The name Ysarkula- has not been found elsewhere, but other names ending 
in -Üla- occur, as Hedin 26.15 braguli ; Or 11344. 6 a 2 samgülas ; and a place 
name vimgilgfia in Or 11252.2.7. For the presence of the son, compare the 
Brahmi inscription 1140 (H. Liiders’ List) saha putrena dhammarakhitena 
‘with his son Dhammarakhita’; and no. 127 vakamthtrasya sahü putrena 
‘of Vakamihira with his son '.3 

So far, therefore, it is not possible to point to Caesar in Khotanese texts. 

13. It is known that-in the Asoka inscriptions of the north-west of India 
certain Persian words entered the vocabulary. The best known are dipi- 
‘inscription ’ and niptsta- ‘ written’. With these it seems proper to set also the 
word prasamda of the Sahbazgarhi text (xii 3) representing *präsanda- or 
*pärsamda- ‘member of a religious sect’. It is a word well known later in 
Sansk. päsanda- and the central Prakrit päsanda-. 


1 See the passage quoted in BSOAS 18.892. For the Ge-sar story there is a bibliography by 
G. Roerich, ‘ The Epic of King Kesar of Ling,’ JRAS of Bengal, 1942. 

з Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht, p. 355. 

3 Quoted by H. Lüders, Die Sakas und die ‘ nordarische’ Sprache, p. 422. 
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If we associate this word with an Iran. fraë- as an early loan-word *fra£anta-, 
with fraía- as in phargavata, the -s- would exclude an Indian form from pras- 
‘ask’. Both Iranian and Indian use of this base to mean ‘ study ’ is familiar. 
In the -anda- can then be recognized a replacement of Iran. -anta-. Later in 
Khotanese this -ant-a- became -anda-, as in mdfianda- ‘resembling’ and 
Sänamda- ‘lying down’. But it appears outside the verbal system in khinda- 
‘appearance, likeness’, occurring in hendiadys with Ind. vesa- ‘ guise’ 
in Hedin 23.17. Khotanese mande ‘ woman (as bearing children)’ probably 
also contains a participle in -anda-, perhaps from maik- ‘ to suckle’ (Avestan 
maékantt).: In adjectival use khindaa- occurs in Siddhasüra 7 r З МИ pasame 
khindai krra strtha ni tcera ‘ a severe treatment like the letting of blood must 
not be applied’. In khinda- I recognize a present participle to a verb khah- : 
khasta- ‘ appear’, to be connected with Ind. kas-.1 

Within Indian itself also the older -ant-a- appears as -anda- in taranda- 
* ferry’. 

3. i. Рад 

1. The transference of ethnic names from one people to another can easily 
be exemplified. The name of the Scott has been extended to the Brythons of 
Strathclyde and even to the invading Angles who settled in the land. The 
Ossetes have yielded up the name of Ast, by which in various forms (Os, Ovs, 
45) their neighbours continue to call them, to the Balkar Turks. 

A name Patu is found in Chitral whose history is not recorded.? It is used 
by the Kaläsä speakers of South Chitral for the Khd people of Masti, North 
Chitral. The Kho are the speakers of Khôwär, the chief language of the state 
and the most archaic of New Indo-Aryan dialects. The Kaläsä and Khowar 
languages are closely related. 

2. The attempt to trace connexions of the name Pätu is faced by various 
solutions. The name may belong to all the Kho and have been retained in use 
only by the Kalasa ; or it may have been a name for a section of the Kho and 
have been extended by the Kalasa to all the Kho; or the name may have been 
transferred to the Kho from another people either in their present home in 
North Chitral or before the two groups of Kho and Kalasa immigrated into 
Chitral from the South. 

3. That old names are preserved among neighbours can be seen by two 
examples from this same mountainous region. Thus the Sanglëëï use Sam in 
Sam Catra8, and the Prasun Sim, for North Chitral. In these two names has 
survived the old name known in Sanskrit SyGmaka and in Chinese j #8 (Hüan 


1 Forms of this word are Krorayina Kharosthi akas-, agas-, agajh-, ukas-, nikas-, nikhas- ; 
AMäg. nikkas-. Khotanese uskhasta (correotang BSOAS 10.898); khai in P 5538 a 12; and 
nagakhastye in P 4649.1. Khowar kas-, G. Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan, р. 72. This assumes that -ahati became -atta 

* Quoted by G. Morgenstierne in his Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Western India, 
р. 48, and again in BSOS 8:661. 

з The local relations can be seen on the maps given in the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. 8, 
opposite p. 1, and vol. 10, opposite p. 5. 
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Tsang) 1 К 859, 618 sang-mi from éjang-mjte. Somewhat similar is the case with 
the Sangléti name Kivi for the Kho, and with the names for Munjan.? 

4. Since the history of the name Pätu is not recorded the only help, if we 
are to seek to explain it, comes from thé linguistic evidence. G. Morgenstierne 
himeelf in his study of the Iranian element in Khowar recognized that Middle 
Iranian words had reached the Kho.? Hence he saw that in Kalñsä Patu could 
have been earlier *partay-, and have preserved a name from the time of an 
ancient invasion of Parthians.‘ 

5. But from the linguistic side that is not the only solution. Since in this 
region the word may be either Iranian or Indo-Aryan, both types must be 
considered. An important feature is the medial -t- which survives from a con- 
sonant group. In both groups it is possible to trace -t- to -kt-. First as to the 
Iranian. In Pašto -t- has replaced -zt- : 80191 ‘to keep’ has sát- from sazta-. 
The -i- may be lost, as in sa ‘ burnt’ from swata-5 Pašto is spoken in South 
Chitral.’ In Wakhi -zt- is replaced by -yd as in ndyd ‘ night’, Old. Iran. naat., 
Old Ind. nakt-. Secondly as to Indo-Aryan of the Darada group. Khowar has 
kept older -rt-, but has changed sukta- * sour’ to šut. In Sina also -t- has replaced 
-kt-. Thus Sina bat ‘ cooked rice’ is from bhaktam, Hindi bhat; mutu ‘ saved’ 
is from mukta-, and satu ‘ attached from *sakta-. 

For Kaläsä the published information is scanty.” From В. L. Turner and 
G. Morgenstierne I have the following: -kt- replaced by -t- in ritem ‘I pour 
into ’ from rikta- (as Tirahi ratu ‘ empty ") and sdtem ‘I embrace’ from *sakia-® 

Since Kaläsä had -@- from -akt- it would not be possible to distinguish 
between Old Ind. -akt- and -äkt-. 

If the form of the word Pätu had been attested for us in Khowar, it could 
have represented *pakiay, but not *pertay-. But in Kaläsä intervocalic -t- 
is ambiguous: it may represent either older -rt- or -kt-,? hence either *pakiau 
or *partay. nd 

Clearly both Iran. *partau- and Indo-Aryan *paktay- would suffice as the 


1 Two other Chinese spellings are given by Ed. Chavannes, T’oung Рао 8, 1907, 190-1. 

3 бөө G. Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages П 6 ff.; BSOS 6.439 ff, and 
Report on а Linguistic Mission to North-Western India, p. 46 ff. 

3 BSOS 8.657 ff. 

* For the name of the Parthians, see H. Hubschmann, Armen. Gram. 63; R. Q. Kent, Old 
Persian, 1950, 196. The name came to India in the form Pahlava, Palhava, and through the 
Buddhist books reached Khotan as Palvala. 

5In Pašto -Ł arises also from -4t-, as in watel ‘ to fly ' from vasta-. The group -rt-, however, 
became -r-, aa in абу * cold’, from earía-. 

* D. J. T. O'Brien, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Khowar Dialect, 8rd ed., 1937, p.3. 

1 Linguistic Survey of India 8.2.09 #.; R. L. Turner, BSOS 4.635 ff.; G. Morgenstierne, 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Western India, 47 fÈ, and in the Volume presented to 
J. Ph. Vogel, 240-7, The Spring Festival of the Kalash Kafire. 

3 For the s-, see BSOAS 11.776. Add avasangü in the Central Asian manuscript of the 
Mahiparinirvins-sitra, ed. E. Waldschmidt 91.4. In Khotan sannisadyt- was replaced by 
fsandagsajd-. The g- does not justify the explanation of sakta- from sraj- as proposed by T. Burrow 
in BSOAS 12.650. It probably arose after preverbs with -+. Mahavy. 0 хайа. 

9 In vardti ‘ fairy’ from *vita-puinka, -t is from -ir-, but in püir and puir ‘aon’ the tr- 
survives. 
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source of Páiu. But since in Khowar a Middle Iranian apärtar has survived 
with -zt- in pazturi ‘ sunny side ’,1 it would seem better to take the Indo-Aryan 
form with -ki- as the immediate source of Kalas Райи. 

The modern linguistic evidence, though incomplete, leads back as one 
possibility to a form *paktau- or *paktaua-. Such an old ethnical name, however, 
immediately calls to mind the name /4ктоєѕ. 


li. Пактуєс. 

The people Пактиєѕ and the land IJakrvucrj have been much discussed by 
historians and geographers. They occur in the text of Herodotos and perforce 
every student of Herodotos has had to face the problem; and it concerns 
equally the historian of India. ‘It has unfortunately proved impossible to locate . 
the names exactly. А. W. Lawrence in his notes to the re-edition of 
G. Rawlinson's translation? put the Paktues in Gandara, that is, the region 
south of Kabul, with the capital Puskalävati® Earlier Т. Marquart * connected 
them with North Arachosia. This agrees with E. Herzfeld who recently" 
equated them with the Paropamisadai. They wore skins (Herod. 7.67 
avsvpvodépot) which points to a mountainous home.f 

References to the ancient Paktues, though few, show clearly that they were 
an important people during the Persian Achaemenian period. Historians have 
therefore naturally looked about to find if possible a trace of the name in modern 
Afghanistan. A superficial resemblance often led them to point to the name 
Райо, Paftün, the present name of the dominant people of the land. The 
assumption that the other modern dialectal pronunciation Padto, Padtün was 
old enough to be equated with ITdxrves was naive. J. Marquart protested that 
-$t- of Paëto did not represent an older -kt-7 The details were then given by 
Q. Morgenstierne 8 : Paáto -$t- has replaced an earlier -rs-. The names likely 
to correspond to Pagid were therefore the Zlapoufÿra and Парою: of the Greek 
geographers. E. Herzfeld, seeing the difficulty of comparing lláxrves and 
Paÿtô thought to emend the Greek form by insertion of -s- between -k- and -t-. 
The Greek form seems, however, to be too well established to allow this 
explanation. 

An alternative interpretation is therefore worth putting forward. Here 
the Kalasa Pätu offers a possibility. 

1 BSOS 8.668. 

3 The History of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 1935, p. 302. 

3 See A. Foucher, ‘ De Карт à Pushkaravati,’ BSOS 6.341 ff. 

4 Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, 2, 1905, pp. 175 ff. 

® India Antiqua, presented to J. Ph. Vogel, 1947, p. 182. 

tOn the identification of the uncertain P'u-ta, P‘u-tiau, I have nothing to add to 
Ed. Chavannes, 7"oung Pao 6, 1905, 514, and 8,191; J. E. van Lohuizen de Leeuw, The ' Scythian 
Period’, p. 372. 

т Untersuchungen 2.177. 

8 Acta Orvenialia 18.188 ff. (with reference to Р. Tedesco); Trans. Phil. Soc. 1948, 70 f. ; 
rbid. 1950, 207. 


* It replaced also -rst- and probably -z4t- ; the latter was assumed in the discussion in BSOAS 
13.125, of. Trans. Phil. Soc. 1950, 207. 
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It is known from the Greek spellings of rékra for Iran. tuzta-* and Bákrpa for 
Old Pers. Bārtriš that the Greeks put -kt- for Iran. -2/-. The name Paktues 
came to them from the Persians in a form *paztu-. Beside the Iranian form an 
Indo-Aryan form *paktu- probably existed in the mouths of Indo-Aryan 
speakers. ` 

The ending -u is the reduced grade to -au- : Greek Пактоєѕ and *paktay- 
attested in Kaläsä Pätu can therefore be the same word. If it is preferred to 
derive Pätu from an adjectival *paktaya-, the two words would stand in the 
relation of noun in -u to the adj. in -ava-, the usual type as in Ind. manu- : 
manave-. 

It may be possible in the future to decide whether the [d«rves placed in 
the region of Kabul, and the Рафи in North Chitral, separated by a period of 
more than two thousand years, are too remote from each other to permit a 
connexion, and whether the explanation of Patu from *paktay- and *páktaua-, 
in Iranian with *paxt-, and the comparison here proposed with Пактоєѕ are 
entirely illusory. , 


4, mahisi 

The Khotanese word méjset’ and mijge’ was already known to E. Leumann, 
who had met it in two colophons. The passages read mise’ Khilaha parsta 
туй ‘the lady Khilaha ordered to write’ and mdjses’ Tamaksana parsta риа 
‘ the lady Tamaksana ordered to write’. The verb parsta is feminine. The word 
muse could then also be quoted from the text printed by А. Е. R. Hoernle.? 
Since that time the word has been found in many passages. In the Siddhasära 
125 v 4 mijse’ vi Ете corresponds to Tibetan bud-med-la dgah ‘ takes pleasure 
in a woman’, and ibid. 144 v 5 mijge’ vi tstima renders Tibetan fial-po. The 
plural occurs in P 2834. 40 t& va hà' tiä majs? bragia ^ ‘then she asked the 
women ’, and in Or 11252.1.41 5 mtjst miräre ‘ the women die’. It would seem 
to be the honorific beside the other words síriya ‘ woman’, nara ‘ wife’, and 
mande ‘woman (as bearing children)’. The various spellings are: mtjsye’, 
тије’, mij ser’ тиў, misam’ , majsam’ , maysyam.® 

From the attested forms the base can be set down as mtjsya’- and mijs@’-. 
The first syllable had the older -й-. А 

2. It is possible to derive mijse’ from *mazi through *mazt£a- or *mazižyā- 
by transference to the -@ inflexion. 

By umlaut the a-i gave 2, then +, and the second syllable was dropped, as in 
gyasta- from yazata-. This type of umlaut is attested in mdsta-, mista- ‘ great’, 


. 1 For тбкта in Herodotos 9.110, ses E. Benveniste, Bull. Soc. Ling. 47, 1951, 38-9. 

2 Nebensiticke, pp. 168 and 164. He rendered it ‘ edle". From here 1t appears in Sten Konow, 
Saka Studies. 

3 Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature, p. 402, plate 17. 

4 Khotanese Buddhist Texte, р. 46. 

5 BSOS 8.927. 

P 2781.80; N 188.20; Biddhasüra 125v4; N 104.8; Р 2893.159; Р 2834.43; Jivaka- 
pustaka 54 r 4. 
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Avestan mastta- The first syllable -d-, -1- of májsa ‘ marrow’ arose by the 
same umlaut. 

The -j- of mise’ needs further explanation. I take the replacements to have 
been *mazi£à- to *ma'z3d- and *та@й-. In this the 4 was replaced by dé for 
which the Khotanese written symbol was -j-, whereas 2 (palatalized 2) was 
written #. 

This same replacement of -£- by -dé- in consonant groups can be cited in two 
other words. To translate Sansk. plihan- ‘ spleen’ the Khotanese used (in E) 
spuljaa-; and in the later medical texts this became spijaa- and spaijaa-. 
Here then we find *sprz-ya- with the same suffix -ya- that occurs in the three 
names of parts of the body in the Rigveda dsya-, pájasyá-, sphigyd-. In 
Khotanese -rzy- has then been replaced by -lé-, and that by -Idé, which is 
written -lj-. In other Iranian dialects occur Avestan sparazan-, Zor. Pahl. 
spyhl, sp'lz? New Pers. supurz, Baloti isp‘ulk. 

The second word is mdjsd, mijsü, loc. sing mtjsäya ‘marrow’, with the 
derivative mijsäka-, later mijsäka- ‘kernel’. Неге we have *mazg-yä-ka- 
passing by way of md£jà- to *madéfa-. From this the Khotanese spelling would 
have given *mäjjsa-, for which máàjsá is written with the 4- in double employ.’ 
In Old Iranian occurs Avestan mazga-. 

3. This Khotanese mise’ attests for Old Iranian а word *mazsš ‘ woman’ 
To it corresponds in Old Indian mahtst ‘ woman of rank’ and also ° buffalo 
cow’. It should, however, be noted that in translating Bud. Sansk. mahisi 
in agra-mahtsi the Khotanese translator did not use mise’, but gave in the 
Suvarnabhäsa 35 a 4 (gen. sing.) hvastye rrifie ‘ chief queen ?.5 

4. The Indo-Aryan word itself requires some elucidation. The main informa- 
tion has long been tabulated :— 

mahwsd- ‘ great" in the Rigveda as an epithet: mrgé nd mahisó * Шке the 
great beast’ (9.92.6), mahisó mrgänäm ‘ great one of the beasts’ (10.96.6), 
later as itself the noun mahisd- ‘ buffalo’. The feminine mdhist was used for the 
buffalo cow. In the Atharva-veda (12.3.38) occurs the verse :— 

tésmim chrayätai mahiséh suparpó  devé enam devétäbhyah pré yachän 

* To it shall resort the mighty eagle, the gods shall hold him forth to the 
deities.’ 

But in another development from the time of the Satapatha-brahmana the 
word mahist was an epithet of a noble lady, wife of a king. The compound 
agra~mahist for the chief queen is frequent. 


1 The d resulting from the s-umlaut of a is important for the pronunciation of à in Khotanese. 

When the following two consonants became a single sound the result was a long 5, thus in gsidaa- 
t yellow ', Avestan zatrsta-, with -d- from -ri-, and in bida ‘ he bears’ from багай. 

2 Bee BSOAS 12.320. 

з Greater Bundahiën 190.1; 195.14. 

t For the رق‎ -äya, cf. nom. sing. hada, gen. sing. kadai, loc. sing. hadaya * дау °, hasas, 7 
* dhatu’ (BSOAS 10.899), and naa ' river ’. 

+ Sten Konow, Zwôlf Blatter einer Handschrift des Suvarnabhásasütra, p. 27. 
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5. The form of this feminine máAigi is noticed by E. Benveniste.! 

. `6. The Middle Indo-Aryan north-western Prakrit forms for ' buffalo’ are 
attested in Agni (301 а 4) mahirs-&ñ plur.; Khot. mahatrsa'- in the adj. 
mahairsy fia (8° = 2) ; Tibetan make and mahirsa.? 

. From a Khotanese text? was quoted тала? зо’. It reads uysamesia bara asa 
hasta mahat’sa’ ‘ well-groomed riding animals, horses, elephants and buffaloes ’. 
In the Kharogthi inscription по. 15 in Sten Konow’s edition А 2 we have 
agra-mahest ‘ chief queen ’, where the -e- is notable.‘ 

Pali used three forms mahiso, mahiso and mahimso. In Prakrit, ArdhaMag. 
and Maharastri, mahisa is used. Hence the second syllable had at different 
times -t-, -2-, -tm- and -e-. 

7. In New Indo-Aryan the word for ‘ buffalo ' is widely attested. Significant 
forms are Sina mis fem.; Sumäëti mdisa, màisī, Hindi bhais fem., Marathi 
mats fem.5 

8. Beside these forms with -s- and -z- stand others with -d-, -l-. The Atharva- 
veda has once (10.10.6) mahiluka (Paippalada variant mahtlokä) as an epithet 
of the cow. The Girnür text of the Абока inscriptions has mahidayo ‘ women ' 
parallel to the wht, striyaka and abaka-janiyo (‘ mothers ’).6 ArdhaMag. and 
Maharastri have mahiā, and mahelä." Later Sanskrit has from Middle Indian 
malla, mahela, mehals, mehalä and mehtla. Such variation in vowel is a mark of 
Middle Indian, not foreign, огірій.8 

9. I see no reason to doubt that the words are related, but the choice 
between various explanations remains open: either a phonetic replacement of 
($ >) z by d (> 1); or (if early) from mahiz- direct before the -bh- of case 
endings, as has been proposed for íd- in éda- ‘ offering ' *; or by a different 
suffix -td- in place of -{8-. 

10. A similar replacement of -s- by -l- can be pointed out in another word. 
The usntsa- ‘ headband ’, frequent from the time of the Atharva-veda onwards 
in Hindu and Buddhist texts, has taken the form usntra- attested in Agni 
метит and Орог wintr (whence Mongol usnir).1° In Khotanese occur (E 24.40) 
usnira- and (Kha 1.306 a, r 1) Hî vā йа tta 0117107 si vaña mamanar usmiläna 


1 Bull. Soc. Ling. 85, 1934, 105, and Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen, p. 34. 
Note also the treatment of -is- and -as- by F. B. J. Kuiper, Acia Orient. 20.23 ff., and earlier on 
-is- in Notes on Vedic Noun-Inflexton, p. 25. . 

1 Beo BSOAS 11.770. 

5 BSOAS 11,776, now printed in full in KAotanese Buddhist Texts, p. 25, line 124. The 
translation must be changed. 

* Cf. vilayä ‘ woman ' beside vidaba ‘ mare’, Н. Oertel, Zetts. f. vgl. Sprachf. 1948, 26 ff. 

5 Other details in R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary, p. 483. 

* Вее Н. Luders, ' Дут{8шро» Wackernagel, p. 306; J. Bloch, Les inscriptions d'Aéoka, p. 114; 
ed. E. Hultzsch, p. 16. 

7 Sheth, Páia-sadda-mahannavo. 

£ T. Burrow proposed a Dravidian origin, BSOAS 12.390. 

° Recently rediscussed from the Italio side by V. Pisani, Noterelle ario-tocariche, Acme I 
(University of Milan), 1948, 315-19. 

19 F, W. K. Muller, Uigurica П 50, 57. 
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assint ba’yd naramdi ‘then by him it must be thus thot 
headband a blue ray has issued’. Here we have both -r- : 
occurs wšn’yš 1 and in India Pali has unhisa-. 

The explanation as a phonetic change where -2- has been 
-l- seems best to suit. At the end of words the replaceme 
thence to - is the regular sandhi change. 

11. The Khotanese word mse’ is thus an important ln 
mahisi. The word was Indo-Iranian: *mazišī beside там 
тамай. 

1 P 5.58 and Dhyana 38, 39. 


Some Parthian abecedarian hymns 


By Mary Boyce 
| _ (PLATE 4) 
CONVENTION existed among Manichæan copyists whereby most Parthian 
poetry was written as prose, the verses being separated only by some 
device of punctuation. The method saved a considerable amount of paper. Yet 
there are texts set out as poetry, in separate lines with a space between verses. 
The two great hymn-cycles, Huwidagman and Angad Rôënän,! are invariably 
presented in this way.? These exist in the fragments of thirty-odd MSS. of very 
varied character; it is evident, therefore, that in their case the manner of 
presentation did not depend on individual taste or means, but was regarded as 
proper to the texts themselves. . 

À few other texts are written in the same fashion. They share the following 
characteristics with the hymn-cycles : each verse occupies two lines, and there 
are usually ten verses to a page ; verses are separated from each other by a blank 
Space; and в p stands by alternate verses at the copyist’s discretion. Müller's 
explanation, that this p (for padwag ‘ answer’) marks the antiphon, has been 
generally accepted. 

Among these texts are some abecedarian hymns. Each of them contained 
25 verses (including an introductory verse and a final one beginning with n).* 
One group only has been identified by a title: Hvangelionig bašahan. The best 
examples from it are M. 92, M 898, and M 88 II, which together form a con- 
tinuous text. This consists of two hymns composed in couplets, in a difficult 
and allusive style. The surviving verses contain a condemnation of the flesh and 
false religions, followed by an account of the redeeming gods. The other 
identifiable fragments of Evangelionig hymns are very small. They are repro- 
duced in F and G below. F (and possibly also Ga) appears to be concerned 
with Saklôn and his mate. Similar subject-matter is found in M 741, which 
has no title. There is no notable difference in metre between the two hymns in 
this fragment and those preserved in М 92 + М 898 + M88 П. There is а 
possibility, therefore, that they also are Evangeltonig hymns. 

The other surviving alphabetic hymns written strophically are in a variety 
of metres. Those reproduced in D and E below are in couplets, but have a 

1 موق‎ Henning, BSOAS., xi, 216-17. An edition of these texte is now ready for the press. 
It is referred to here as Hymn-cycles. 

з There is one exception, M 625 b; but even in this fragment the text is written not 
. continuously but in interspaced groups of three lines. 

3 [n the hymn-cycles some fragments have the p, others containing the same verses do not. 

* The first hymn in C below is an exoeption, as is that in К. 

5 These unpublished fragments will be included in а new edition of Parthian texts now in 
preparation, 

* Bee BSOAS., xiii, 011-14. Prof. Henning has since found parts of vv. 2-4 and 11-13 of this 
text preserved also in ТІ 051 (b p.) d. The only important variant is in 3b: d o prmydyd [sic] 


k(w b). prmydyd, unless copyist's mistake for prm'gd, is possibly for *prmyryd, of. M.Pers. 
prmwrd (211., ix, p. 19319) which accordingly should be transcribed parmurd (H.). 
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noticeably shorter verse-line than the Evangelionig hymns. The first hymn in 
À is composed in verses of five lines each, the second in verses of three lines each. 
Verses of three lines are found also in B. Two hymns (the first in C, and that in 
K) are distinguished by having the line as their unit: each of the lines begins 
with a successive letter of the alphabet. To write such texts in couplets seems 
arbitrary; and this suggests that the manner of presentation may sometimes 
have depended on whim rather than tradition. Positive evidence for this is 
lacking, since no text has yet come to light written as prose in one manuscript 
and verse in another. 

The hymns appear to have been grouped methodically. Where two survive 
on one fragment they are linked by content: the two hymns in A are both 
concerned with the final victory of the Light ; in C the first is about the triumph 
of the Light, the second about the sweetness of Paradise; in M 741 both are 
about the activities of the Dark. M 741 is a homogeneous text, like the Evange- 
lionig hymns, whereas the hymns in A and C differ in structure. It is probable, 
therefore, that the latter are separate works, set together according to subject- 
matter for use in church-services. There is some evidence, however, that not 
only the Evangelionig hymns, but also the miscellaneous alphabetic hymns were 
chanted in groups. This evidence is provided by the marginal p, which appears 
in some hymns by odd verses (introductory, b, d, etc.),! in others by even ones 
C, g, etc.).* Had the hymns been chanted separately, the antiphonal verses 
would always have been the even ones. That the position of the alternated 
from one hymn to the next is shown by two texts both containmg two hymns 
each, namely M 92 + M 898 + M 88 II and text A below. In each of them one 
hymn has p by the odd verses, the other by the even ones. 

The fragments reproduced below tepresent all the identifiable 3 alphabetic 
hymns in strophes—the longer Evangelionig fragments excepted—which are in 
Prof. Henning's collection of photographs and have not yet been published. 
Those in E-K are very badly preserved and are given largely for the sake of 
completeness. M 94 and M 173 are among the fragments whose photographs 
were recently acquired by Prof. Henning. I am greatly indebted to him both 
for immediate access to them and for permission to publish them with others 
whose photographs were already in his possession. Some of the latter bear his 
annotations, which I have reproduced together with suggestions made by him 
when he kindly read this article. These are marked by the initial H. It is not 
possible, however, to acknowledge with the same precision my general debt to 
Prof. Henning, accumulated over years as his pupil ; nor adequately to express 
gratitude for all the light brilliantly and generously shed by him on these 
Manichaean texts. My thanks to him are here coupled with a tribute to Prof. 
Minorsky, for whom this article has been written. 


1 E.g. D and G b below. 

* E.g. B below. 

? Some fragments written strophically lack initial words. It cannot then be seen whether 
they ure from alphabetio texts or not. 
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A 

М 94 + М 173 ل‎ ТІР 51 )14 (.م‎ d - TIED 67 (2 p.) ه‎ + T IK (D p.) d. 
ТП. Kd is a badly-preserved fragment with inner margin only; written in 
a small clear hand with close-set lines and a wide space between verses. It 
contains verses سدع‎ and I- of a single hymn. Verses m-t of this same hymn are 
found on the recto pages of four other fragments, which have on their own verso 
pages the beginning of a second hymn, with introductory verse and verses ?-z. 
Two of these fragments, T I D 51 d and T II D 67 a, are very small and have 
no margins. Both are badly faded. The former is written in а small clear hand, 
the latter in à medium one. The other two fragments, M 94 and M 173, are 
from the same sheet of the same MS., written in в handsome, largish soript. 
Nothing is missing between them, and together they preserve nine out of the ten 
verses on a page.’ Two verses from the verso page of M 173, namely ? and b, were 
published by Müller (H.R., ii, 78) and republished by Salemann (Man. St., 20). 

The verses of the first hymn are divided by punctuation-marks into five 
lines each, those of the second into three lines each.? Both hymns are concerned 
with the final triumph of the Light. 

For convenience the five fragments have here been called: M 943— a 
M173=6, 1511 51 )14 ع 4 (.م‎ , TIID67(2p)a-d, and ТПК 
(Б р.) 0 =e. In the margin of the text these letters (followed by R or V for 
recto or verso) indicate in which fragment each line—or any part of it—is 
preserved. 

eR 1b [ра (.)f 


eR 2a d'dnysr'(d)o"(o)[ [р] 
eR b fc o pd (n)mrw(’g) ў 

eR За (h)w (z)myg rwán o [ 

eR b [..Pno'e pnjf 


eR 4а [w]d^frydg o p[yJ(d)[r]n * rw)8(n)’n[ 


eR $b [.. Jno dlwg (ny)e'g Cw) pl.) [р] 
eR Ga [s  lyd(o w)x(d pd) &0)ау( 
eR b[ JO)w h(w p)d(b)[ 


(Five verses missing) 


* Reading suggested by H. 

1 It seems more likely that a verse has been torn from the top of the page (1e. from the 
beginning of M. 173) rather than from the bottom of the page (i.e. from the end of M 94). Muller 
described M 178 as the upper half of a sheet, presumably because the verso has a blank space at ite 
head. It ıs now olear that this space only marks a division between hymns. It is not found on the 
reoto. 

* Balemann, to whom only two verses of the second hymn were available, took these verses to 
be symmetrical couplets, each with 4 + 8 syllables to the line. Such uniformity is foreign to 
Parthian verse, and would in fact be broken by the latter part of the second line of the b verse (25 b 
below) which has nine syllables. The division into couplets runs counter both to the sense and to 
the punctuation. 

3 Beo Plate 4. 
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eV 
dR + eV 


bR+dR + eV 
bR + dR + eV 


bR + cR + eV 
bR + cR + eV 


bR + cR + eV 
bR + cR + eV 


bV + dV 


БҮ + eV + dV 
bV + oV + dV 
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11b 8 ]myd &. . .] 
12а [myhryzd ? n](y)dfr[y]d <5 xwr’s’n 
br Joy (zm)yg rwën 
13a [n ]bwynd pdbst o. hnd?m ? 
bt 1.) Shr nw’g o pd zmyg wzrgyft 


14a (sxt)* bwynd pd hm o cw’gwn ‘yw wym ou 
b ‘yw 4 tnbr? o xwj u куњ o y'wyd?ng 


15a “mg tryg o °d jfr wxybyy o ngnd bwynd ! 
b ndr o pd hw dysm’n o nwg ^wd?rg^w 


164 pwr krynd ¥ h’w(s’)r o hw zmyg rwán o и tcynd 
b "ndr o x'ngr bg”ny(g) [o ^w](d w)d ’nwëyn 


17а eyhrg (’)rg’w (o) [...... ]yng (о) gl ps’eynd 
b [ ]ynd o pd [nw](?)g ($)hr"[n] 


18а [arynd t"J(wd) wy(')zynd o ws g'b nysP gym o] 
b (q?)[w ^ ‘s]twmyn od hrw pydr’n o bg’n h[w'ngd] 


19a rwán'n hrwyn о ?rd?w?n о жа ngwi(")gn (o) 
b (ky) bwrd?bg'm о ’d руйт g&ynd 


20a [#]()d bwynd w'rynd о жа pdxi?hynd o pd nw’g 
b тп о т hw dwámnyn o ’wd wystm[bg'n] 


21a táy rft^?d hw o^wd hwyn prywxt o °(w)[d] 
b “віта o?w hw тур o ky ghr'ypd] 


(One verse missing) 
(Space of a verse left blank) 


23a tw ‘st’w(y)ën ’rj’n ()[yy o pl(yd)r kyrbkr ! 
b ny'ghsyng o ’fryd [yy t]w bg kyrbkr ل‎ 


b Thus in b and d; ın e pdbst ıs the last word of 13a. 
с Bo in с, the only MS. 

d So in о; ‘yw قد‎ at the end of 148 in b. 

е inb?r b. 

f So in b; bwynd is at the beginning of 15b ш c. 

€ grynd b. 

b (>) fairly clear ; the first letter might be (b) or (s) 
ıgy b. 

J gyrbkr b. 


[р] 


[р] 
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bV+cV 24a lyf nxwyn tw xwd’y o wd ? ‘stwmyn р 
bV + cV b pd tw ’ngd o жа bwd ‘spwr tw km kyrbg к 
bV 25a bg'n (h)rw[y]n ^wd (К) ! o yzd?n rwën°n 
bV b Á^wdrd'w?n o d(h)[ynd] ™ ‘st’wyën pd ws k’dwë 
bY 26а g(ynn d’Iwg u hr(w)[. . . .](o) ryst ’frynynd 
aV --bV b "w[d](d)hynd nmstyg [o] (p)d h(?)m(x)[wnd Jr P 
aV 27a [Akh] (w) mb "g'dg qyrbg o (2 ] 
aV b [...](b)rynd eyhrg o сушр ?Ў dwr [?nd?]s(?d) © 


aV 28a (h)wx'idP сәһ hw?mwjdyft o ^wm?n ?bdys 


aV b wxybyh суше o p'dgyrb ?rg^w cy pdbwe'm [р] 


aV 29а (w)yt?b’h pd °ш’ frd?b wxybyy o x’ns”r 
aV b pju)wáynu w'djywhryn o u grh wg ^w ^m! zz dg'n 


aV 308 [zw]r ghr’y’d dwëmyn tryg о ” hw nbr(d)g qw 


aV b [wys]tmbg o u gryft gwd ? hw Shr?n [р] 
k gyrbg b. 
1 уу) т?т Müller; JAr(d)?r?n Salemann (conjecturally). The word 18 stained and distorted 
by a small tear. 


m Muller's restoration ; d(h)[?nd] Salemann (an inaccuracy). 

п In b two dote together under the ny of >frynynd show a (fr) or (zr), eto., near the end of 26b. 
9 Restoration suggested by Н. 

Paic; a mistake for hw قم‎ 


TRANSLATION 
... reigned... 
He began to give... from... forwards, through mild speaking +. . . 
The Land of Light . .. from the five... 
The Blessed Air, the Fathers of Light, ... the splendid trees and... 
. . . itself through gladness . . . to him... 
i (Five verses missing) 
(Traces only) 
[The Sun-god f . . .] hastens from the East . . . of the Land of Light. 


. . . they will be joined together, the limbs . . . the New Жоп, to the Land 
of Greatness. 

They will be compressed together, like a single rock and а single body ; 
pleasantly (?) and firmly, eternally. 

The Demon of Darkness together with his abyss will be buried within, in 
that new and noble building. 

They will fill that land evenly with Light, and within it will flow divine 
springs and sweet winds. 


1 Of. Av. namravak-, eto. (H.). 
3 This translation of the firat lines in 16 was suggested by Н. 
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For the noble Nature}... they will prepare thrones [and] they will... 
in the New Æons. 
(They will make ?] and prepare many splendid thrones—(for) the Last 
Giant ? (?) together with all the Fathers, the [prosperous] Gods. 
All the beings of Light, the Just and the Hearers who had suffered torment 
will be joyful with the Father. 
They will be glad, they will rejoice and hold sway in the New Æons over 
those enemies and rebels.* 
For (they) had fought with him, and they had defeated and vanquished 
the creature of Darkness who had exulted. 

(One verse missing) 


(Second Hymn) 
Thou [art] worthy of praise, beneficent Father, first ancestor! Blessed 
[art thou], beneficent God ! 
Thou, Lord, (art) the first АШ, and the last Tau 5; through thee thy 
devout wish is fulfilled and complete. 
All the divinities and the mons of æons,5 the gods of Light and the Just 
render praise with many a ‘ Holy, holy’. | 
The spirits, the trees and all... duly call down blessings and make 
supplication with one accord 7 . . . 
‘ [Grant] us (our) devout wish ... they bear (?) the form (?) which we 
[abandoned] afar. 
‘Have pity on us in compassion! Show to us thy form, the noble shape 
for which we yearns ! 
‘ Shine forth thy radiance on us, sweet fount and breath of life! Make us, 
(thy) children, strong | 
* In vain the dark Enemy exulted,® together with that warlike, rebellious 
Giant 10; (in vain) he wished to seize the ons.’ 


B 


М 507. About half a. single sheet, with both margins preserved; hand- 
writing of medium size, and clear but for some cramping. The punctuation-mark 
is two dots, by which the verses are divided into three lines each. The letter 


1 Т.о. the redeemed Light. 

2 The word &?w is freely used both of gods and of demons (see Henning, BSOAS., xi, 53), but 
has not been recorded for the Last God (in Pa. yzd ©зйртуз). The reading here is doubtful. 

5 1.6, the Firat Man, lord of the New Paradise. 

“Cf. Mir. Man., ш, a 79—81; for wysimbg seo Henning in Hymn-cycles, glossary s.v. 

* Cf. Rev., 22, 18 (Müller, H.R., ıi, 8 n. 1). 

* 8ee Henning, NGGW., 1933, 310-11. 

"СЕ Mir. Man., iit, а 110-17, А 

8 Cf. tbid., a 139-143 ; and for p’dgyrb ?rg?10 in à similar connexion of. T II D 66 R 45 
(W.-L., ii, 649). 

9 Cf. Mir. Man., iii, a 124-5. 

10 The pair dwimyn . . . مودي‎ presumably represent the same conception as the more familiar 


23.. 


.OÀrmyn. 
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p stands by alternate verses. The text consists of verses d—j and m-p of a single 
hymn. The subject is the Prince of Darkness. 
R 1а dyw (d)wfrl(c)yhfr 2a bwyd wyg'(n)[yd 

lb ?w(d) 2 cyhrg o [ 2b []sp wyd of [p] 


За wzyd pd b’zwr w'dyn 'bdyn o pd prg sn’cyd 
b cwgwn’byn о wd хлуд cw’gwn t’r(y)g’n 
4a zyn(g)yn уа pd cf?r hnd'm o cw’gwn kd hwyn 
b ?dwr z'dgn о tmyg’n *bdyn (pd Р h)w c’mynd P 


ба jhryn x’ns’r ‘zdm[y](n)d °с hw o u dmyn[d] ’c hw 
b nyzm[’n dwdyn](o) c(n)[dyd ?] ¢ dnd?n [cw’gwn] © cyl()[n] 


(Five verses missing) 
V Па ]o pd (d).]^)ng 12a Jynd o ‘yw byd'n 
11b 10) a dwroyhryft 4 12b "]bn's?xk(ndff) [p] 


13а sy'ryn?hynd pd nbdm(n) f tryg o pd k’mjnyft 
b ?wd ?wrjwg o z’ynd ‘yw byd wd byd wyg'nynd 


148 ‘styh’g ’xšynd t’ryg o nydrxt °w hwyn 
b pnj"hrywr o pd wzrg mn trs п dybhr P 


pwr(É)yxt jhr wd b[z]gyft o "(c hw) jfr’n‏ ه15 
Ж) u pd bf. Јо... ^]wstd‏ .. .]للم b Р‏ 

2 (d) smudged во that it nearly looks like (y). 

b (pd) ? very cramped and doubtful. 

? Restoration suggested (tentatively) by H. 

4 No dot over the r of dwr-. Р 

* Reading suggested by Н. A tear above the word has removed the tops of the last four 
letters, which are cramped together. 

f H.’s reading. The last stroke of the word قد‎ smudged ; it is just possible to take it as the 
end-stroke of final m, instead of as n, and thus to 1ead nbdm. 


TRANSLATION 
(1) The hideous demon! ... and the form... 
(2) He scorches, he destroys... he terrifies . . .._ 
(3) He flies upon wings, as ? а being of Air; he swims * with fins 5 like one 
of the Water; and he crawls f like those of the Darkness. 


1 For other descriptions of the demon see Keph., vi, xxvii. 

3 H.'s annotation; with b?zwr ‘wing’ he compares Orm. bazar, Oss. bazur, Pashto toaxar, 
of. Morgenstierne, Et. Voc. of Pashto, 95. 

3 >bdyr here means ‘ in the manner of, as’ (H.) ; for other usages of the word see his article, 
Trans. Phil. Soc., 1944, 110-11. 

* sn°cyd ‘ swims’ (H.) ; of. his Sogdsca 34, on f 18. 

5 Cf. Рега. parak- там. 

* Cf. M. Pers., Sogd. xyz- (see Henning, BBB., 61, n. to 512). Parthian zz- (not previously 
recorded) accords with Pers. vaeidan. 
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(4) He is with armour on (his) four limbs, as when the children of the Fire run 
against him in the manner of the beings of Hell. 
(5) Poisonous springs gush from him, and from him are breathed out [smoky] 
fogs ? ; he shakes (?) (his) teeth [like] daggers.? 
(Five verses missing) 
(11) ... through . . . and hideousness. 
(12) ...they . . . one another... tyranny of perdition. 
(18) They are rotting upon a couch 4 of darkness; in pursuit of desire and in 
lust they bear and again destroy one another. 
(14) The quarrelsome 5 Prince of Darkness has subdued those five pits of 
destruction, through great... (?) 7 terror and wrath. 
(15) He has flung much poison and wickedness from that deep 8 upon ... and 
it (?) stood . . . through... 


C 

M 533. Almost half a single sheet, written in a medium, slightly sloping hand. 
The cæsura is marked by а double dot. Both margins are preserved. There are 
four verses on each page, from two different hymns. The lettering of the second 
hymn (d-j) is normal. In the first each line, forming half a strophe, constitutes 
a unit in the alphabetic scheme. The opening words of two verses only are 
preserved, beginning with p + o and а +r. Probably the whole hymn was 
lettered as follows: introductory line + °, b + g, d + h, ete., up to 6 -+ t. 
There was apparently no final verse beginning with n. 

The first hymn is concerned with the Days and Nights. Different versions of 
this metaphorical account of the struggle of good and evil are given in Tratté, 
Keph., iv, and Keph., xxxix? The second hymn contains a description of 
Paradise. . 
Е lb . wk 


2a [s ]() jm?n dw'dys o hw bdyg r(w2)[. .](и)[........ ] 
b [24] ‘spwr u пва o pd zyn wxybyy hw bzg(y)[ft] 


1 The last two lines of 4 are obscure, and the translation is doubtful. 

3 In the Kephalaia passage which corresponds with v. 3 the demon is desoribed as moving like 
the oreatures of all five dark Elemente (Keph., 785719). Here the first two Elements are omitted, 
but introduced in a more general way in vv. 4 and 5. jhryn znsr would ordinarily suggest the 
dark element corresponding with Water (see Henning, NGGW., 1982, 216 n. 5), but, linked with 
nyzmn, it evidently representa Smoke, corresponding with Ether. Some allowance must be 
made for the demands of an alphabetic scheme. E 

з For cylin see Henning, Sogdica 36 on g 1-3. 

* nbdm(n) ‘ couch ’ (as from ni-pad- ‘ lie down °) (H.). 1 

s With Csyhg H. now compares Armenian siahab (from “sthak) ‘ headstrong, insolent, 
petulant, insubordinate ’. 

9 For °Arywr see Balley, BSOS., vii, 205-6; Henning, Mir. Man., їп, glossary s.v. Here the 
reference 18 to the five regions of Hell. Hell was divided against itself (see, e.g. Keph., 1284-8) ; 
the Prince ruled by fear (1bid., 3235-4, 7815-17) and at times his subjects attacked him (ibid., 781*), 

7 ?m?n has not been recorded elsewhere. 

8 jfr?n is probably a singular; see Henning in Hymn-cycles, glossary s.w. 

° See Polotsky in Mani-Fund, 74-9, 
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За pd hw = end u bst куњ o hw 8b nxwyn[........ ] 
b ogr prwyd bst u ’gwxt о °w ‘ym hrdyg Sb ^y[wst](g) 

da qm hnj’ wd wysp rwZ rwën o pd ‘ym wxybyy rwž hynz’wr » 
b rwZzdg'n?wrw£ y'dynd о °w hw wxybyy bwn (hsy)ng ° 


ба [š 5 bJ(st) bwynd pd tr y’wyd’n 
b [t m'ry mPny ® ky ‘ушуп wiynyd 
(Four 1 verses missing) 
V 101 It)y(d) of 


lla [brwyn bg'n 4] (п) yzd?n o pd hw xr(w)[ët d а ^wyst?d e] 
b [h](r)wyn pd hw w'rynd o u °w hw (8t) w(y)[án dhynd 4] 


128 [w..... ](d) zmyg rwën o pd рп] prm’ng pw’g 
b (pd wyd!?nwáyn bwyyd o t'(b)yd pd hrw p'dgwa 


13a z'wr'nbg'nu yzd?n o rdnyn ähr°n wimn’g 
b @lwg x’nyg u ?brwd o pd hw w'rynd wysprwe 


14a jywndg zryh ?n'(p)[dm?n 4 
b pd hw pdmwxt{ 

a Written Awd with a line under the 4. The line shows that the d is to be cancelled (H.). 
b hynz?wr written at the beginning of 4b and followed by a double dot. 
с Reading suggested by H. The first three letters are cramped together. 
d H.'s restoration. 
e Of, M 730 RI 10 (H.R.,1, 49; W.-L., ii, 558); Mir. Man., ili, a 6. 
! The base only of (p) visible; (d w) blurred, 


TRANSLATION 
(1) (Traces only) 
(2) ... twelve Hours, the Second Day * . . . [became] complete and destroyed 
with its weapon that wickedness. 
(3) Through it the First Night was filled and bound fast . . . ; it encompassed 
all around, bound, and suspended this troubled Third Night.* 


1 T.e. the first four verses of the second hymn. Verse б was presumably followed by a blank 
space marking the end of the first hymn. 

2 The Days and Nights represent both epochs (notably in Keph., xxxix) and individual 
manifestations of good and evil which characterize those epochs. As the latter they can act 
and suffer. 

3 prwyd is considered by Henning to be the past participle of a verb prwy- ' encompass’, 
which he connects with the following Sogdian forms : Chr. prwyd'rt, pt. (S.T., i, 1915) ‘ surround ’, 
Buddh. prw?(?)y- pr.st. (SCE., 324) ‘roll up’; (Frg., їйї, 19) ‘wrap up’, eto.; and further Sogd. 
piwy-, Wakhi zwäy- ; see Gershevitch, § 570. The meaning of ogr he has established from M 468 a 
(unpub.) in which the word ocours several times with ‘dyd m a phrase parallel with prwyyd 
© encompasses’. The following lines are an example: [rhoën nys?gyn pydr ?^whrmyzd bg m?nyyd 
på (h)w m?nys?n gn, prysp w°dyyn gr Sstyyd; ShrPrPn dut wad qnygroin pd hrdyg 
n nys?n n?nyyd, pry(s) p] ross ?1w hw prwyyd. 

“In Traté and Keph., xxxix, there are only Three Days and Two Nights, and this seems to 
agree with a version of Man’s own (see Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 543, n. 1) ; but in Keph., iv, 
there are Four Days and Four Nighte, 
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(4) The wish was fulfilled of every Day of Light through its own mighty Day ; 
the children of Day attain the ‘ Day’, that primitive root of their own,” 

(5) ... they will be [bound] in eternal darzness . . . [Мат] Mani who chooses 
these. 


(Four verses missing) 
(10) (Traces only) 


(11) [All divinities] and gods were evoked [and established] by him?; all 
rejoice in him and to him [give] praise. 
(12) The Land of Light . . . through its five pure Thoughts?; it is fragrant 
with sweet winds,* it shines in every region.® 
(13) Powers, divinities and gods, jewels and joyous sons, trees, fountains 
and plants © rejoice in him day by day. 
(14) The [measureless ?] living sea’... clothed through him... 
In (4) ‘Day’ represents: (1) light divinities, (ii) the (four?) Days. (iii) the Light, 
(iv) Paradise, 
2 Т.е. the Father of Light. 
3 Of. T II D 66 V 2 (W.-L., ii, 649) and note, 1bid., 583. 
4 C£. Hymnscroll, 305 a, b, 330 b. 
5 Cf ibid., 300. 
8 See Henning, BBB., glossary s.v. 
? Cf. Hymnacroll, 290 a, b. 


D 4 : 

M 710 + T IL D 138 (3 p.) c. The latter is a narrow fragment from the centre 
of a single sheet, written in a clear, medium hand ; the cæsura usually marked 
by two pairs of dots with a space between them. The recto page bears words 
from the last two versea of а hymn and, instead of a blank space, part of a title 
written in larger, mere decorative letters. This is followed directly by the 
introductory verse of a second hymn, and verses ?-b. On the verso are verses z-k. 
Verses b-h and k-n of this second hymn appear also on M 710, a fragment from 
the bottom of a single sheet, written in a small hand which has faded to illegi- 
bility in many places, and been affected by small cracks in the paper. In this 
fragment also the cæsura is indicated by one or two pairs of dots. The letter 
p appears in the margins. Here M 710 = a, T II D 138 с = b. 

One or two words only survive from the first hymn. The second hymn 
describes the attack of the Dark, the swallowing of the Light, and its redemption 
by successive gods. The introductory verse is addressed to Mani (‘ Maitreya ?). 


bR 1b Jmnd o y'dyn[d 

bR 2a Ja wyndynd o pd hw bg’[n 
bR b +](х)?В% ?^hy[nd o] (dh)yd (bg)[ 
bR 3a JO)N * XXIII > 

bR b ]ISXWN[ 


* Or (Е) У; the N 18 written in an unusual way, being neither a final, nor properly connected. 
b Or possibly X XIII. The first character (namely р) alone is clearly legible. The others are 
faded; and it is difficult to be sure, عد‎ they are indeed numerals, of the exact number of strokes 
they contain. The suggestion that they should be read as numerals was made (tentatively) by Н. 
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bR 4а lo (o ?)w pydr[ 
bR b Yo) o (m)ytrg h(w)[ 
bR ба [P](x)&[d w]sn’d o [ 
bR b [p]dmwxt tnb’r o [ 
&R--bR ба brhm hsyng o o cy ^wh(rmyzd) [bg] 
aR + bR b kd pnjzdgo o p(dm)wxt °w dw(Émn)[yn] [р] 
aR 17а gryw d'd^w tr o fr(bwr)d ° grfyw w|xybyh 
aR b рта wy$d hnd?m o war’ (d b)[w]yn z’(dg)[’n] 
aR 8а [dwé](m)nyn ’ndyët о z'dg'n?njyw[^d] 
aR Ъ [wd p]d nmryft o bwj'(d) &hrdryft P 
aR — 9a [h ] gd o ‘ym py(dr) [ayr]bkr 
aR bf ] bPár(?n] o wd (b)[wxt w](xy)by(y) [r]wšn 
(One verse missing) 
БҮ 1lb ]dyn 4 o °w b[ 
bV 12a [j "(x)[SPdyft o ’bg’m ^w[ [р] 
у b o) Pn(dglo о hrwyn p(d)[ B 
bV 13e [h 1.) o o hw(yn g)[ 
bV b Jo  o'by'[dyg)[r 
bV 148 [t JC)bdy&[t o](m)nwhm[yd ] 
bV b ٠ وموم[‎ o (ng)wstg [ E 
bV 15а [y g)b)r [yd e wt (8)[. .]h*(.) 
bV b ]d wd ?bdyst 
aV +bV 16a (k)[y]! (‘2w)’r’d & o o(b)wd hrw Бура) 
aV + bV b (nwx)mdy?ngo орма] ‘stwmyn ® *yrn P 
aV 17а [р ма “по (pd w)zrg ‘(st)[?w](y8n) 
aV b (wyywrd?^wd (w’)xt o pd rwmb [...... ] 
aV 18а [m](w)x(É)yg Éybh o wd Ph pw’g ?b[dyst] ° 
aV b (w hr)[wyn] g(y’)n’n o ky (bw)d h’m’xw(n)[d] ' 2 
aV 19a (ny) ms (&һ)г?р (o ‘)&kybyd (wd) [ ] 
aV b [hw] (w)x()8t q(yr)bg (o) (wd) [hw]yn pw'g[ ] 
9 Reading suggested by Н. . 


4 Not a complete word. 


* Restoration suggested by Н. 

1 Or (E)[d] ? ; in a only. 

= Reading suggested by H; in a only. 
h Clstwmys b. 
! There is space for 2-3 letters after (м), but it was probably filled by a line and [d]. 
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TRANSLATION 
(1) ...they attain... 
(2) ... they obtain, through the [beneficence] of the gods, [that which] they 
have desired ; God will give... 
(3) (Caption :) The Discourse [about] . . . twenty four... 
(4) ... to the Father... Maitreya... 
(5) For pity... he! put on the body... 
(6) The first garb of the [god] Ohrmizd ; when (he) had clothed the enemies 
in (his) five Sons, 
(T) he gave (his) Soul to the Darkness, he surrendered his own Soul; he 
loosened (his) limbs ? for the sake of the Sons. 
(8) He tied up ? the enemies, he revived (his) Sons, and with gentleness saved 
the Kingdom. 
(9) ... there came this beneficent Father 4 [with his] brethren, and [saved] 
his à own Light. 
(One verse ЕТА 
(11) (Traces only) 
(12) ... toil, torment and... all. 
(13) ... those... reminding... 
(14) ... the Nous revealed . . . disclosed the hidden... 
(15) ... was proud (?) апа... and revealed . 
(16) [He that] understood, (and) recalled all : the first, the middle and the last 
things,’ 
(17) (his) lips and tongue responded and spoke with great praises, with. 
mouth. 
(18) He revealed the path f of salvation and the pure road [to all] souls who 
were in harmony. 
(19) No more the worlds wait (їп vain) апа... for the wished-for Good, and 
those pure . 


E 


М 722. A badly preserved fragment from the bottom of a single sheet. 
The outer margin only remains. The writing, in a small neat hand, is blotched 
and faded. The lines are short, with no punctuation marks. The recto page 
contains four verses of a hymn whose opening words are not preserved ; the 


1 I.e. the First Man. : 

2 had? m wy#d, which could be freely rendered as ‘ scattered (his) limbs ’, may be taken as the 
converse of And?m ?тио% (on which see Henning, BSCAS., xi, 216, n. 10). 

3 2ndyët 18 here to be taken as ‘ tie’ < *handréta-; 2f. Av. handarezaya- (H.). It is therefore 
to be distinguished from (1) ?ndyst ' think’ (Ghilain, 90), (2) ?ndyst ‘ heap up’ (Henning, Trans. 
Phil. Soc., 1944, 113). 

* Probably the Spiritus Vivens. 

5 With Pa. ‘yr Н. now compares Arm. ir, and points out that the readings-é and in M. Pers. 
28", Sb.P. A.W., 1934, 30, n. 1, are wrong. 

$ šybh occurs also in the hymn-oycles, where it was translated as * path by Henning ; he points 
out that this is probably the correot reading in Mir. Man., 111, o 15 in place of &vbh ; hence ‘ to the 
Column of Glory, the path of the Light’. 2 
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verso has verses w—j of a second hymn. The text is too much damaged to be 
intelligible as a whole. 


R 1b jd 
2a Ју [у )(0)ус пан? д?р 
b [tnb](r) їг'(тпт)супа u hmg тушп 
3a (п) (с) [hw]yn bwj‘yd 
b PI Pc hmg bzgyft 
4a T'[c dejé (y)xi?n 
b J(bz)kr mrdwhm 
ба \(w)yn nm?yynd 
b 18)°а br n(myy(n)d 
(Six verses missing) 1 


V 12а wy()[d]rwmb * syz{d]yn ’hyn[d . .. . . ] 
b ^wt (wx)Synd cw gwn "(dw)[r] 


13a zyn(j)y(h)r pdy[n] ? (b)[n](d)yst?[n] ^ 
b жу( дуда pd) * ^*m(zy) è [. .. . “Ja(t)ft wyg'(n)y[nd] 


14а jy(wndg)[ J 1 
2 Нв reading. 
b H.'s restoration. 
° Reading very doubtful. 
4 (zy) rather doubtful; H. suspects *?m(zy)[yff] from *?mzyn = Sogd. mzyn. 


TRANSLATION 
(1) (Traces only) 
(2) ... these Hearers, too, put off the [body] and all filthiness. 
(8) ... ће saves them from those . . . [and] from all wickedness. 
(4) ... from the hands of the Yaksas . . . [and] evil men. 
(5) ... they show... they show them the gate. 
(Six verses missing) 
(12) They аге... -mouthed, overwhelming... and they flame like fire. 
(13) They shake off the chains * of the prison of flesh, in their full armour ? 
they harshly destroy (?). 
(14) Living... 
1 Apparently there was no space left blank between the two hymns. This may have been due 
to the last verse of the first hymn (v. 5 here) coming at the bottom of a page. 
!zynjyhr = ryncyhr, for which see Henning, BSOS., ix, 90; BSOAS., xi, 724; JRAS., 
1942, 240, n. 1; Bailey, BSOS., x, 596; according to H. from *znéart., of, Skt. érkhala- (with 
ke against g-k* in Iranian). 
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F 
М 888 а. А small fragment, with title, from the centre of the upper part of 
а single sheet; written in a rather small hand with the words not clearly 
separated. The cæsura marked by one or two dots. Parts of two verses of an 
Evangelionig hymn are preserved on each page. 
(В) (title) )ةط‎ (V) (title) Pwng]()ywnyg 


la wit pd dw ywr o (w)[ lla  fjrhyft (u) ?xád 0 f 
lb  j(d)nkw$d [stc] u ghr'Ty'd o llb ]ky rwd u ?^mwjd k[d'c ? 
2a Jd hw ywxt wyg’(ng)[ 12a (t) o cy hw rwën’[n 
2b 1) hwyn &^(r)[ 12b 10. o) pd hw z^w[r 
TRANSLATION 
Title: Hymn of the Evangel. 
(1) ...at two occasions ...... (1) 1 and was proud... 
(2) ... that destructive pair *. . . followed those... 
(Hight verses missing) 


(11) ... ab[andoned ?] charity and pity... never (?) [showed] mercy and 


compassion... 
(12) ... of those beings of Light... through that power (?)... 


a 


X2. Three small fragments of the same charaoter from a single MS. ; a and 
b both have the title ^onglywnyg P? 1. The handwriting is small, and the cæsura 
is marked by à double dot. Fragment b (the only one with a margin) has on its 
verso page two verses beginning with r and [8], with a marginal p by the 
second verse. 


aR (title) [bP#h aV (title) Dw]jn)glywn[yg] 
la pyl(s)ws?o k($)[ 11а ]kyrbg of 
1b Jprg’c’d 4[ 11b 18 *hynj(y)[d 
2a b]stg pd[ 12a )() ber) [tygr 
2b J(b)wy(n)[ 12b ршщ 

bR (title) [b’#h] bV (title) *w[nY(g)lywnyg] 
1а w](z)rg bnd’m lla صق‎ df 
1b Jr ўт] llb pd'rfn[ 


1 алоіа has not been recorded elsewhere. 

? Lo. Saklon and his mate (H.). 

з For pysws see BSOAS., xhi, 910-14. Here the restoration is Macs а guess, 
* Seo Henning, cited ibid., 913, n. б. 
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2a 2s ig rhg?[.. .] [p] 12а [éhr]d’r (.)[ 
2b ]tryg 12b b'(wg) 
cR (f) Ib Jo yf oV (?) 10b Jk(.)[ 
(Space of a verse blank) la ЮК) ’gdot” 
11b 10)2 o ?wjn(?)[ 
а рому 12a [о пуга 
2b ]86ل‎ 12b 10) wrdg of 
3a yos t 13a  hJ(s)yngl 
` 3b Key DL 13b — Joel 
4a Ja o P) 14a Қ)? 
(Five verses missing) 
H 


TID5la(2p.)a. А small, badly preserved fragment from the inner part 
of a double sheet. Traces of words only survive on the second sheet. Written 
in а very small, neat hand. The recto page has the opening words of the two 
final verses of a hymn (the second beginning with n), a blank space, and the 
introductory verse and verse ? of a second hymn. The verso page has the final 
words of four verses of the second hymn. 


R 1b 


2a 
2b 


3a 
3b 


[pd] (z)myg?n (g)[ V 10b (weak traces). 
nye’ gyn m'd qnyg{ * lia ](b)rhng u twsyg (q)rynd 
pd ‘ymye *rd?wyf(t)[ llb Ро hwyn ‘zgryft 
(Space of a verse blank) 12а 1(су)а (rh)g * 
12b Jr ?)bg(w)[nd] * 
CX a 13a рп 
(pd rw)[ _ bb 1. .)[.](w)nd 
>of 14a 19а * 
14b biwi.. .] 
(Five verses missing) 
* Reading very doubtful. 


1 rhg © vein’ (H., as = Бора. r?k, Pers. rag.). 
2 Of. Ps. Bk., 8431-13 *.. . my Mother, the holy Maiden . . .' 
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I 
М 352. A small fragment of a single sheet with one margin only preserved 
(probably the outer one); written in a medium, very clear hand. The verso 
page has the opening words of verses k-m, the recto the final words of three 
other verses. 


R la ]grwán V lla (x)rwsy(n)[d 
1b ]wyndynd llb pydr bwn[ 
да w](x)[y1(b)yy rwšn 19а [шуп 
2b pdys]t hsyng 12b "ndr hw z[ 
За Pwr 13a mr(dw)[hm 

J 


TII K2 (3 р.) с. A small fragment from the inner margin of a single sheet, 
written in a clear, medium hand. The recto page has verses r and 8 of one 
hymn, the verso the final words of two verses of a second hymn. 


R 1а rwi(nJ V 10a ](wx)[y]byk 
lb зу 10b n]xwyn 
дв #d(o)[n lla ра 
2b h(rwyn)[ 11b ]m(.r) 

K 


T1D20(7p.)d. A small fragment with outer margm ошу; written in a 
medium hand, clear, but with the words not distinctly separated. Each line 
begins with a letter of the alphabet. The verso page has words from verses 
p + e and q +r, the recto words from thres other verses. 


R 1а pdyJx)P(h) V 118 [p Jét '(w)[ 
b JC )st bwd "h(ynd)[. . . .] b [ey pd] (nw’)g šhr’n o pd g'[b 
2a Jo cy (w)n&t pd tw zhg 12a q’mg’r’n bwynd pd (.)[ 
b *]($n)w(d)n® b عم‎ w’r(y)[sn 
За ] (dx)[m](8)° 


® There is space for 1-2 letters between (d ?) and n, but this was probably left deliberately. 
b A very doubtful reading; the tops only of the letters are visible. 


Notes on the colloquial language of Persia as recorded in 
certain recent writings 
By J. A. BOYLE 


INTRODUCTION 

$ 1. There is in all languages a considerable difference between literary and 
colloquial usage. Sometimes this difference is во great that one can almost speak 
of two distinct languages. But even when the contrast is less striking it remains 
true that a large part of the vocabulary and a number of grammatical forms 
are to be encountered only in books and do not come spontaneously to the lips 
in natural speech ; just as, on the other hand, there are words and expressions 
to be heard on every side in ordinary conversation that would be unthinkable 
in formal writing. All this is as true of Persian as of any other language; but 
whereas in the West the colloquial idiom has long since achieved literary 
recognition in the drama and in fiction, this is by no means the case in Persia, 
where recent experiments in the recording of the spoken language have met with 
strong opposition from the upholders of the classical tradition. The first shot 
in this new ‘ Battle of the Books ' was fired more than 30 years ago by Sayyed 
Mohammad ‘Ali Jamälzäde with the publication of his celebrated collection of 
short stories known as Yeks būd yekt na-büd, in which he introduced into Persian 
literature a host of words and phrases in common use by all classes throughout 
Persia but unrecorded in dictionaries and carefully avoided by men of letters. 
Jamälzäde was content to enrich the vocabulary of the literary language : it was 
left to men like the late Sideq Hedäyat and his disciple Sadeq Cübak to take 
a second and much more controversial step and to make the creatures of their 
imagination employ, as nearly as possibly, the actual pronunciation and 
grammar of the spoken language. 

$ 2. Itis these latter experiments that form the subject of the following notes! 
offered as a token of gratitude and affection to my teacher, Professor Vladimir 
Minorsky. I have based my observations on (1) an excellent Persian translation 
of John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men by Mr. Parviz Daryüë,? which I found 
particularly useful on account of the translator’s consistent representation of 
the colloquial language ; and (2) Sadeq Üübak’s Antari ke lüfié morde bid, in 
which I made special use of the one-act play Ttip-e lastikt, the characters of 
which are with two exceptions educated people and can therefore be assumed to 
be speaking a language which, however colloquial, is neither vulgar nor dialectal. 

1I should like to express my gratitude to Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Wheeler, C.B.E., СТ.Е, for 
reading through my MS. and offering helpful oriticism ; and also to Mr. A. A. Haidari, a young 
Persian writer, for providing me with much valuable information about the vocabulary of the 
spoken language. 

Published by Ma'refat in the series: Sad eb az sad nevisande-ye‏ .موشها و آدمها* 
bozorg-e donyä. For permission to quote the Persian translation and the American original I am‏ 
indebted to the courtesy of the author and hus publishers, Messrs. William Heinemann. The‏ 


translation is referred to hereafter as MM. 
3 Referred to hereafter as С. 
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І also derived much benefit from the admirable translations * by my friend 
Mr. H. B. Dehgàni, of Isfahan, of two plays from Miss Dorothy Sayers’ The Man 
Born to be King. 


PHONOLOGY 
Vowels 
$ 3. à becomes % before n ? and m :— 
بارون‎ bärün = glk 
uy line = «y 
uyl йтай = ul 
t كدو‎ kodüm = كدام‎ 
The same development is occasionally found in :— 
yl ammi (MM) = Ul 
and 


كذاشتن = догййат (Č)‏ كذوشتن 
-o = lj :—‏ و becomes o in 4), ro and‏ 6 .4 § 


خركوشهارا = wargibdro‏ خركوشارو 


موشرا = ٥‏ موشو 
ауа and dye are contracted to à :—‏ .5 $ 
м‏ = 24 آد 2 
bas = 29‏ باس 
ayî (23) is contracted to form the long diphthong àt :—‏ .6 § 
Gly bias = Hy‏ 


§ 7. With the dropping of intervocalic A (see $ 15) the following contractions 
take place :— 
(1) aha (like дуа) and aha become à :— 
خواد‎ rad = خواهد‎ 
جار‎ Car = oux 
(ii) 2% (like as) becomes à: :— 
gly cain = خواهيد‎ 
(iii) eha, ehe and eht become respectively a, e and 1 :— 
میدم‎ midam = paa 
ot bede = dow 
ميدق‎ mids = ميدهى‎ 


1 Padkth-e yamha and Pad$äh-e pirüzmand published in Isfahan in 1946 and 1950 respeotavely. 
э In the case of the pronoun أن‎ we have впоһ forms ав cs yl envart and انور‎ envar 


alongside اونوخت‎ Anvart = c3 gil and 293 ünvar = 3 ail. 
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$8. ava, ave and avi contract to a, e and î respectively in the present forms of 


: شمن and‏ رفتن 
ميشود = ME‏ ميشه 
ميروى = MAT‏ میری 
1 بشوم == бейит‏ بشم 


avän contracts to tin, especially in the forms of توأنستن‎ :— 


(ax mittinam = fl ميتو‎ 
$9. уа, üye and tiyi contract to a, e and 7 in the present forms of .a5:— 


بكوم = begam‏ بكم 
میگوید = mige‏ ميكه 
begin = at S‏ بكين 
Final 7 is shortened to e in :—‏ .810 
sj) Gre = сў‏ 
بلى = 4h bale‏ 


خيلى = зейе (MM)‏ خيله 


$11. خوب‎ is sometimes shortened to 


au 


§ 12. Č makes use of the ha-ye mazft to indicate the ezäfat :— 


di Messe 
خو نيه من‎ 201171616 man 


J^ 


برای als viseyezaterelo = уу ble‏ خاطر تو 


$13. , and & are sometimes substituted for simple zam:ne and kasre 


apparently in order to indicate а vulgar pronunciation as # and ? instead of the 
usual 6 and ê. 


Examples :— 
دوروغ‎ durüy = دروغ‎ 
خانوم‎ sõnum = خانم‎ 
موداخل‎ mudäxel = مداخل‎ 
IK мй = AG 
p Sham = شكم‎ 
ой = дй 
Consonants 


$14. Final r is sometimes dropped :— 
Нех četou (MM) = چطور‎ 
là, Бега (MM) = كذار‎ 
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After а and e (both of which appear as e) it is replaced by the hG-ye mazf 
in accordance with the rules of Persian orthography :— 


Si аде = f 
مكه‎ mage = مكر‎ 
So مو‎ = So 


aT 6 peut 


أنقدر = tingade‏ أونقده 


I 


The r of را‎ (which becomes رو‎ ro, see $ 4) is dropped after a consonant :— 


LES ketäbäro = کتاہارا‎ 
but 
دستاشو‎ dastãšo == | ul 


$ 15. Л is dropped 
(i) medially between vowels :— 
2352 83014187 = شوه‎ 
(п) finally :— 
سياه = ا سیه‎ 
Lis! 68656 = اشتباه‎ 
باريكل لا‎ barikalla (MM) = بارك الله‎ 
(iii) in the plural ending ها‎ and the enclitic particle à :— 
اونا‎ ing = LT 
ple dassdto = دستهايت را‎ 


r^ татат == من ۾‎ 


$16. When a word ends in two consonants the second is elided :— 


دست das T‏ دس 
درست = 0008 درس 
جلد = or бат‏ 


5 17. When a group of two consonants occurs medially between vowels and 
the first consonant is a sibilant the second consonant is assimilated to the 
sibilant and the resultant gemination is indicated either in the usual manner by 
taëdid or by repetition of the sibilant. 
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Examples :— 
(1) 88 > st 
ف رشادم‎ feressádam = pol „ 
دسم‎ dassam = دسم‎ 
نسم = 74585606 نيس سم‎ 
pl. دستهايت را = 0 دس‎ 
(ti) es < al 
مث‎ (MM), مثه‎ (б) messe = J 
(ш) 3š < 3m 


dys چششای‎ 868851 }епйий (О) = جشبباى فنجافى‎ + 
(iv) 22 < 2d ү 
ob دزز‎ dozzīde = دزد ده‎ 
درّى‎ ds daledozzt == Gop ao 
(v) ss < sh < zh 
لامشب‎ lämassab (б) = لامذهب‎ 
$18. Final & is lost in :— 
ون يه‎ es 
$ 19. бу is simplified to # in :— 
هيشكى‎ hekî = pom 
$20. The pres. stem of نشستن‎ loses the initial syllable yielding a form 
شين‎ bin :— 
* اينجا تنها ميشينه»‎ pol 
adam inja tanha тте 
* À guy sits alone out here’ 
32 خيال كن مجبور بودى أينجا ببشينى‎ 
2101 kon majbür büdi inja bikini 
* В'розе you had to sit out here’ 
$21. كذاشتن‎ loses the initial syllable both in the present and in the past :— 
5 » بذارم‎ ls эу ميخواى برم‎ 303 
tort mias beram toro tanhà bezàram 
‘George, do you want me to go and leave you alone ? ' 


“ali - 1 ^‏ 6 
هشو وأسه تو ميذاشم » 


hameso väseye to mizastam 

* I'd leave it all for you’. 
1 We would say ‘eyes like saucers’. * MM, p. 61. 
° Ibid., p. 60. ‘Thid., p. 13. 


* Ibid, p. 12. 
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ACCIDENCE 


Pronouns 


$ 22. Богі. the colloquial has gia mano (and sometimes «4 mane) <1) مب امن‎ 
* 2 مث أبن بو دکه ميخواس منو کاز سكيره‎ 
messe in bud ke тїлйз mano gaz 60 
* It looked as if he was going to bite me’ 


5 اكه 55 منه تخواد من ميذارم ميرم»‎ 
age Zork mane пахай man mizaram miram 
* If George doesn’t want me I'll go away’. 


823. After a vowel the original forms of the suffixed pronouns are employed, 

viz. "m, "t, 3, ete. :— 
دس ساتو‎ dassüto = دستهايت را‎ 
برام‎ ийт = برام‎ 
لونەش‎ line = اش‎ У 

The suffixed pronouns can, of course, contrary to literary usage, be added to 
the simple prepositions, e.g. jl aze£, с) azat, etc. In the case of به‎ be the 
ha-ye mazf is retained, e.g. بش‎ bes, مهمون‎ bemiin, etc. 

L may take the form bah- or bahd- before these suffixes, e.g. cal bahat, 
باھاش‎ балаў. 

The suffixed pronouns may also be added to the adverb كر‎ ki in the form 


kits, in which the final š is no doubt also to be regarded as the suffixed‏ كوش 
pronoun.‏ 


Examples :— 
4 » جون كوشش‎ bb 
baba jūn kükes 
* Where's Daddy ? ? 


5 » پس فرهاد و سرهنگ كوششون‎ 
pas farhad o sarhang 011865111 
‘ Then where are Farhad and the Colonel ?’ 


* من را‎ is not impossible in the literary language :— 


» همه ميشتأسند‎ 
‘The Persian nation will canonize me. After my death they will make a statue of me... 
Everybody knows me...’ 
(Kethan, 6th Tir, 1328—from a speech ш the Majlis.) 
! MM, p. 72. ? Ibid., p. 82. * 6, p. 131. 5 Ibid., p. 134. 
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The Verb 
§ 24, For awl is substituted 4 -e :— 
aXe momkene = أست‎ Ke 
о у vübe = خوباست‎ 
5 25. This 4 -e also takes the place of the à -ad of the 3rd sing. pres.! :— 
مياره‎ midre = ميآرد‎ 
ميشاسه‎ misendse = sulin 
مسوزه‎ MUSE = مسوزد‎ 
The final d survives, however, 
(a) after -à- < -dya- or йһа-:— 
مياد‎ тай = wla 
ميخواد‎ mürüd = ميخواهد‎ 
and 9 when followed by the suffixed pronoun :— 
а, CM 7 نذار‎ 
погат bezanadat 
* Don't let him hit you’ 
In the following we have the two کک‎ side by side :— 
3 كرلى اونو .. آره ميكشدش»‎ 
Кот tino mikoëe are е 
' Curley will kill him’... ‘ Yes, Curley will kill him”. 
§ 26. For the 2nd pers. plur. ending in  -id is substituted بن‎ -in *:— 


с därin = d 5l 


JŠ begardin = ديد‎ S 
كنين‎ konin = كسيد‎ 


§ 27. The usual conjugation of a verb in the pres. is as follows :— 


се binam ee Denim 
«= 7 cuu binin 
$28. خواستن‎ (as also (أمدن‎ is conjugated as follows in the pres. :— 
tly 0 kl йт 
خواى‎ 1 ais can 
خواد‎ тай - aly can 


! For an early recording of this usage see Browne, A Year Among the Persians, p. 130 
(8rd edition). 
3 MM, p. 53. 3 Ibid., р. 77. 4 This 18 a Tehrani usage. 
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$29. واايستادن‎ becomes quite regularly وا يشادن‎ vdessddan (MM), 

1 واشادن‎ vdssadan (Č) :— 
à “зз 22213 quati us Оозду la AG به دسته‎ L روز‎ © 

* One day we were standing on the bank of the River Sacramento with a 

crowd of boys.’ 
eos خيابون‎ GL زر جنار‎ 
* He stood under the plane-tree at the bottom of the street ' 

In spite of its contracted form (واسادن) واسادن‎ is still regarded as 

a compound verb of which the adverbial component is él, or دوا‎ between 


which and the verb is inserted the particle د مى‎ the verbal stem appearing as s- 
in the present and sád- in the past :— 


4 » وای ميس‎ Legh همین جور‎ 
“ГІ just stand there ' 
5 e golasa دست بسینه وأ‎ шә كاش ...صب تا شوم جلو‎ 
‘I wish . .. you stood from morning till night, hands on breast, before an idol’. 


SYNTAX 


§ 30. In Firdausi the pronominal suffix ش‎ сап be added to the 3rd sing. 
pret. to serve, from the modern point of view, as the subject, e.g. :— 


° Ka گرفنش یکی‎ 
* He seized a stone’ 
This usage still survives in modern colloquial :— 
* She said she was looking for you’ 
8 e بعد دوباره رفتش‎ 
* Then he went away again ' 

By analogy the same construction 18 also employed with the 3rd sing. pres. 

lea! ميايدش‎ УЬ 

* He's coming here now’ 


Similarly the plural form (j yû -šūn is added to the 3rd plur. past. and pres. :— 


, 30 رنتنشون»‎ 
В “They have gone’ 
1The imperative is у} у vāissā > وااسنا‎ :— Lol, РЯ جور‎ AS yi Just stand there’. 
(ММ, р. 8.) 
# ММ, р. 35. 5 б, p. 112. * MM, p. 8. s б, p. 132. 
* Vullers, 19,,. 7 MM, p. 32. 8 Č, p. 112. ? Тыа. 


10 Ibid., p. 134. 
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1 بعد ببانشون»‎ bag بكو پروانه و‎ 
‘Tell Parvane and the children to come afterwards’ 
Bey tile SP الله خان‎ aul فرهاد و‎ 
‘Farhad and Asadolläh Khan are coming too’. 
$31. After بابد‎ and باست‎ the imperfect indicative is used in place of the 


perfect subjunctive, presumably on the analogy of the similar use of the 
imperfect indicative in the apodosis of conditional sentences. Examples :— 


3 » نه غريبه بکشدش‎ palia نباس‎ 
‘I ought not to have let a stranger kill him’ 
* نباس اين كارو ميكردم»‎ 
“Т ought not to have done that ' 
5 » من باس ميدونشم‎ 
“Т ought to have known’. 


5 تو بايد زيور رو انوختیکه من ديدمش ميديدبش»‎ 
* You ought to have seen Zivar when I saw her’. 


EXTRACTS 
I 


من از سياهاى جنوب نيسم . منو مین تو کالیفرنبا زائيدن . بابام ده جريب زمين 
داشت . مجه هاى سفيدا ميومدن تو ملك ما با من بازی ميكردن » گاهی ثم من ,مير تم 
! اونا بازی میکردم . بعضياشون خوب بودن . بلام از ابن كار خوشش نيومد . مر 
مدق عيدونسم Le‏ بدش ميآد اما Уе‏ میدونم . . . تا چن ميل اونورتر» бә‏ خونوادة 
سيا (SS Ye. „зы‏ توان “ы els o2‏ نيس و Lis‏ به خونواده نو du‏ داد 


مونده . .۰ آگه من یه جيزى بكم ء نض دیگه» ساگفته. ° 


‘I ain't a southern negro . . . I was born right here in California. My old man 
had a chicken ranch, ’bout ten acres. The white kids come to play at our place, 
an’ sometimes I went to play with them, and some-of them was pretty nice. 
My ol’ man didn’t like that. I never knew till long later why he didn’t like that. 
But I know now... There wasn't another coloured family for miles around. 
And now there ain’t a coloured man on this ranch an’ there’s jus’ one family in 
Soledad . . . If I say something, why it’s just a nigger saying it.’ 8 


1Tbid., p. 111. 3 Tbid., р. 116. 3 MM, p. 62. 
* Ibid., p. 76. 5 Ibid., p. 77. Č, p. 24. 
"ММ, р. 59. 5 Stembeck, Of Mice and Men, р. 66 (Penguin edition). 
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11 
mp m ee TT 
. درسه يا نه‎ Bor Las په جيزى‎ Pe يا غلطه‎ us SO аук اما‎ 
هيج جى نداره که باهش اندازه‎ » Plu. از یکی مرسه أو جه فكر ميكنه‎ EN 
Wi pele ud qu e qe pop من خيل چیزا أيننجا‎ > Fa 
+ . یکی بام بود ميتونس بهم بگه خواب بودم يا 6 اونوخ درس ميشد . اما یدوم‎ 
‘І didn't mean to scare you. He'll come back. I was talkin’ about myself. 
A guy sets alone out here at night, maybe readin’ books or thinkin’ or stuff like 
that. Sometimes he gets thinkin’ an’ he got nothing to tell him what’s so an’ 
what ain’t so. Maybe if he sees somethin’ he don’t know whether it’s right or not. 
He can’t turn to some óther guy and ast him if he sees it too. He can’t tell. He 
got nothing to measure by. I seen things out here. I wasn’t drunk. I don’t 


know if I was asleep. If some guy was with me, he could tell me I was asleep, 
an’ then it would be all right. But I jus’ don’t know,” * 


ан? = 
کاس‎ = zu perhaps ’. 


in the sense of ‘ to see’,‏ فبميدن 1068 : فېميدەم رميفهمه 
ш‏ 
de'y iud ыа!‏ كان واس 
.. چی مبخواى بگی . 
Lees‏ دیگه» شاها روز ar‏ أومدين . تا ШАЙ,‏ دو روز باس کا رکنین . 
.+ کم جه جوري حساب میکنی . 

00 تو ان or дә‏ بودى باس ue‏ . آدمای ode S‏ يه شب 5 
آبادى سرکان » روز شنبه عصرميان . غروب شنه شام میخورن» انوقت صب دو € 
فى М‏ كار بکنن راشونو OG‏ میرن . اما شما ها روز جعه اومدین كاركنين . باس په 
روز نصنى كار كنين . هرجور میخوای حساب كن . ° 

‘I guess you guys really come here to work.’ 
' How do ya mean ? 


* Well, ya come on a Friday. You got two days to work till Sunday.’ 
* 1 don't see how you figure...’ 


* You do if you been round these big ranches much. Guy that wants to look 
over a ranch comes in Sat'day afternoon. He gets Sat'day night supper an’ 


1 MM, p. 61. 2 Steinbeok, op. cit., p. 68. 3 MM, pp. 42-3. 
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three meals on Sunday, and he can quit Monday mornin’ after breakfast without 
turning his hand. But you come to work Friday noon. You got to put in a day 
an’ a half no matter how you figure.’ 1 


راهشائرا = راشونو 


IV 
ميترسين . زناز شوهرش‎ SAP خودتونو مسخره كردين . هتون مه سگ از‎ T 
ميترسه . مش ترس ترس ترس . ان‎ Goals ميترسه . خواهي از‎ ll ميترسه مجه از‎ 
o. JL تو دانشكده ام مجدها‎ es co No duxi] e ان‎ TT 
.كاش‎ TIPP . من جاسوسم‎ 
OCTO و صب نا شوم جلو بت دس سينه وأميسادين‎ ©з» بت برست‎ typ 


لا اقل آزارش بكسى تيرسه و با چکمه رو سينه ردم عيكوبه, * 


* You've made a laughing-stock of yourself. You're all dead scared of one 
another. The wife's scared of her husband. The child's scared of its father. The 
sister’s scared of her brother. Fear, fear, fear all the time! Do you call that 
living? It’s death. It stinks! Just think of it, in the faculty all the fellows 
think I'm a spy. Because my father's a minister. The lecturer's scared to tell 
the students his views in class. It would be better if you were all idolaters and 
stood from morning till evening, hands on breast, in front of an idol. Because 
at least an idol doesn't do anyone any harm ; it doesn't trample on people with 
jackboots.’ 


همه ol‏ = همتون 
‘all the time’, ‘ always’.‏ هه اش = هميش 


d V 
عيزارى‎ S خودت اونقدر آب زر كاهى‎ y. p من که هيج از كاراى تو سر در‎ 
y die اداريت از من نون‎ мы ы ae E 
یی ر شش ساله زن تو شدم يك كله حرف سر‎ er بدت يك که عن‎ 
باد داشت ت از ارس مر" تو‎ poa. فرب أ دحت تتم‎ am رای ک آم‎ 
eo og. ise GY حست كيزارى . همش رو قوطى سيكارت & جيرأى‎ 
la. E خوش میدونه أبنا‎ н». blu ыы. 


1 Bteinbeok, op. oit., p. 48. 3 б, pp. 132-3. 3 Ibid., pp. 104-5. 
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_*1 сап make nothing of your affairs. You're so secretive you won't let anyone 
know anything about your business. You hide all your official papers from me. 
You don’t tell me a single thing about what you do outside. Six years I’ve been 
married to you and I haven’t heard you make one single straightforward state- 
ment that a person could make something out of. For fear of me you don’t even 
keep a notebook in your pocket. You're always writing mysterious things on 
cigarette boxes. If I ask you about them, you say they’re numbers of files and 
official papers. Goodness only knows what it is that you write. Heaven forbid, 
but it looks as though our house were full of spies.’ 


از توج = ازتم 


The Diwan attributed to Ibn Bajjah (Avempace) 
By D. M. "Рроміор 
(PLATE 5) 


ONSIDERABLE expectation has been raised by the announcement from 
Turkey that the Diwan or collected poems of the famous 12th-century 
author Ibn Bajjah (Avempace) has been discovered. Nowadays when Ibn 
Bajjah’s name is-mentioned we think of him as a prominent figure of what may 
be called the Spanish school of Arabic philosophy. But in his own time and 
later Ibn Bajjah’s reputation as musician and poet, cultivator enter alta of the 
new poetical style of muwashshahät, was, it appears, scarcely less high than 
his philosophic fame.* The biographers have preserved for us a score or two of 
his verses, some of which have been englished by A. R. Nykl? In general 
however, we are short of material to form a judgment on what was evidently 
a very characteristic part of Ibn Bajjah’s activity. His complete Diwan has 
till now apparently never been heard of, but the news that it had been brought 
to light was not on that account less welcome. 

The Diwan was signalized by Dr. Ahmed Ateg of Istanbul as being contained 
in MS. Cârullah 1279, fols. 1028-1368, and is described by him as follows.‘ 
‘The Diwan of Ibn Bajjah: السائغ من ديوان ابن الصائغ‎ UHI OUS. For this 
famous philosopher, see the Turkish edition of the Encyclopedia of Islem, 
art. Ibn Bajjah, by A. Adnan Adivar, and Brockelmann. The Diwan con- 
tains philosophical and ethical poems, including a number of letters in verse 
sent to kings, leading men and friends الرسائل الى الملوك والرؤساء والاصدةاء)‎ А), 
and on this account is certain to give important information which will throw 
light on his life. So far as I know, the Diwan is found only in this MS, 
It is divided into 15 sections, according to the subject-matter of the poetry.’ 

Thanks to the courtesy of the authorities in charge of the Carullah collection 
and the kind help of Mr. G. M. Meredith-Owens (to whom also I am much 
obliged for first news of the Diwan) 1 have been able to study photographs of 


1 حكاء الأندلس‎ Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddimah, ed. Bulaq-Berrut, p. 414. 
з For Ibn Khallikan, for example, Ibn Bājjah 18 »,,2ll الفيلسوف الشاعر‎ , for adh-Dhahabt 


he 18 الشاعر الفيلسوف‎ (Bodleian MS. Laud Or. 304 fol. 17b), for Ibn al-‘Imad الفيلسوف الشاعىي‎ 
(Shadharat adh-dhakab, v, 108). 

3 Hispano-Arabio Poetry, Baltimore, 1946. 

* Ahmed Ateş, F&rábinin eserlerinin biblyografyas, in Belleten, Cilt xv (1951), Ankara, р. 180: 
‘lbn Bacoo’nin Divan’: eun ابن‎ ol pe من‎ eu المختار‎ ous. Bu meshur felesufun 
(bk. Islam Ansiklopedisi, А. Adnan Adıvar tarafından yazılmış Ibn Вёссо maddesi; G.A.L., 1, 
001, ve Suppl., i, 831) felsefî ve аШаМ gürlerimi ve bu arada bir çok meliklere, reislere ve 
dostlarma gonderdigi manzûm mektuplarını (اشعار الرسائل الى الملوك والرؤساء والاصدقاء)‎ 
ihtiva ettiği için, hayatımı aydmlatacak muhım bilgiler vereceği muhakkak olan bu Diván, 
bildiğime gore, yogâne nushadir ve, stirlerm mevzularma góre, onbeş baba ayrilmigtir’. 
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the MS. at leisure and the results of this investigation are set out in the following 
pages. The Diwan is, as I hope to show, quite different from what it seems to be 
and is definitely not by Ibn Bajjah. But for reasons which will appear it 1s 
difficult to see how a cursory view of the MS. could lead to any other conclusion 
than that expressed by its discoverer. At first sight the new text has all the 
appearance of being a work of Ibn Bajjah. 


81. Tue MS. or THE Diwan 


As already noted by Dr. Ateş, the MS. was copied in A.H. 882-3, corre- 
sponding to A.D. 1477-8.1 This is relatively late. But it contains, as well the 
Diwan, philosophical works of al-Farábi, among them the Stydsah al-madantyah 
(‘ Political Philosophy ’), and a number of treatises of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
in translation by various early hands, Hunain b. Ishaq, Ishaq b. Hunain, Abi 
Bishr Matta and Ара ‘Uthman b. Ya'qüb ad-Dimashqi. These augur well for 
the correctness of the attribution to Ibn Bajjah. The presence of other works in 
the MS.—a gasidah by the high-flying Ibn Sab‘In, a poem of Abü'l-'Alà', etc.— 
may indicate simply that no narrow conception of 'falsafah dictated its 
compilation and does not affect this argument. On the other hand, it has to be 
noted that the Siyäsah al-madaniyah is here given as the Thamaräl al-fu’ad 
of al-Ghazali(?). The compiler was evidently not above making a wrong 
attribution.? 

Dr. Ates does not mention where the MS. was copied. In the part which 
contains the Diwän there is no precise indication of provenance, which may 
provisionally be assumed to be Turkish. А note on fol. 113a indicates a former 
owner, apparently a Turkish official in Egypt. The poetry is written throughout 
in continuous lines, giving at first glance the appearance of prose. On fol. 107b 
four or five short poems are distinguished from the rest of the Diwan by being 
in a much larger hand ? and possibly a different-coloured ink. 

The work begins (fol. 102a) with the title: السائغ من دون‎ Let SES 
إن الصا‎ Le. ‘a convenient, or suitable selection from the poems of Ibn 
as-Sa’igh ’, the author being identified as ‘the learned shaikh and wise 
philosopher, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Bajjah at-Tujibi al-Andalus! as- 
Saraqusti’, Le. the form of Ibn Bajjah’s name given by Ibn Khallikan. A 
marginal note adds more detail. ‘This is the poet and philosopher Ibn 
Bajjah, a learned and gifted person, one of the perfect of mankind. He 
composed a number of excellent works on hikmah (i.e. philosophy in a wider 
sense than falsafah) and the principles of... time destroyed him before (the 
attainment of) his aim... known as Ibn as-S@#igh...in А.Н. 588.` The 
MS. here is unfortunately defective. The same or another note continues: 
‘,.. of the inhabitants of Andalusia who was most probably contemporary 


1 The Diwan itself was transcribed at the end of Safar, A.H. 882 (fol. 1308). 
* For a more complete account of the other contents of the MS. see Ahmed Ateş, loc. oit. 
3 Several of these mention wine, cf, infra. 
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with him. He went to great lengths in reviling the philosopher... who 
deserved better the contrary treatment . . . saying, “ He studied the 
mathematical sciences and contemplated the celestial sphere, eto." ' All this 
quite plainly refers to Ibn Bajjah. The date д.н. 533 is that usually given for 
his death, and the quotation which follows is from the well-known Qal&’id of 
the Spanish littérateur Fath b. Khäqän, who is evidently intended by whoever 
wrote the marginal comment. A familiar poem of Ibn Bajjah’s (Ibn Khallikan, 
adh-Dhahabi, eto.) is then cited :— 
They set up the pavilions in a meadow of camomile : 
The zephyr breathed softly and diffused fragrance. 


The attribution to Ibn Bajjah being thus definite, we make no difficulty 
about the next paragraph of the text, which states that the writer unnamed, 
being impressed by the excellence of the works in prose and verse of the 
philosopher Ibn as-Sa’igh, has extracted from the latter's Diwan a selection 
which he has called by the title already mentioned: Uly> الختار السائغ من‎ 


nma 


Clearly then what is here is not the complete Diwan of Ibn Bajjah,‏ .أن الصائخ 


but at most excerpts therefrom made by an unknown hand. 

What follows is evidently taken from the preface of the original Diwan, 
and here, it may be said, our doubts begin. This preface is in rhymed prose 
( c. While there is no inherent reason why Ibn Bajjah should not have 
written in rhymed prose, no examples of his use of the form seem to have come 
down to us. His normal prose style is terse and bare. The following passage 
certainly does not represent Ibn Bàjjah's usual manner, nor, it must be added, 
his matter, for whatever his faults the tendency to vagueness and bombast 
found here (perhaps inseparable from this form) are not among them. 

* All the sciences and poetry existing in (different) ages in a particular place 
are due to the influences of heavenly movements on individual human beings, 
by which they are distinguished from (other) descriptions of creation. That is 
owing to special characteristics proceeding from God according to his first 
wisdom, so that man on earth may resemble the heavenly world, and the chain 
of ordered existence may retrace its course to the first Intelligence and the 
celestial Assembly. Since man is subject to forgetfulness, owing to the soul 
being bound to corporeality and owing to the non-continuance of people of 
virtue and education and the inevitability of death for the whole species, they 
ате obliged to codify sciences in books, in order that with them their memory 
may remain in (other) times and ages. When you have profited by sciences 
which are not your nature, there are imaged in your soul and seen in the mirror 
of your sense the qualities of the states of him ! who speaks effectively with the 
language of the circumstances and whose knowledge is spoken of and tested 
morning and evening. And when the science of all people of former ages has 
come to you and their virtues have been rehearsed before you, they set forth 


3 ,مع‎ the Deity. 
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their states, во that they are as it were present to you, since every soul delights 
in the mention of what it loves and is charmed by the descriptions of what it 
desires. 


‘If you would know the mind of every author 
With his actions and nature and morals, 
Then read the works which are his, 
And the poetry, the very nature of lovers. 
By these you will learn all his qualities 
And his characteristics in wealth and poverty. 
A man wants what he calls desires : 
From them souls attain their possessions. 
The most deceitful poetry is the sweetest, 
The truest, that which confers moral wisdom.’ (fol. 102a) 


After this account of the writing and use of books the author of the Diwan 
theorizes about poetry. It is odd that with his avowed concern to edify, which 
comes to light in the same paragraph, he should single out for special favourable 
mention among the poets the blackguardly if brilliant pair, Abii Nuwäs and 
Ibn al-Hajjàj* (fol. 102b). Both of these flourished at Baghdad under the 
Abbasids. 

The author next proceeds to give an account of his own writings adding 
some autobiographical material. ‘As to my different kinds of poetry, which 
may be described as wisdom (/akmah) in verse and philosophy (falsafah) in 
lines, they are contained in works on natural science, astrology and philosophy, 
and in my comprehensive book which treats of what happens at the four seasons 
of the year and discusses the various phenomena of flowering and concealment, 
blessing and bane. It is the book known as Raud an-nudama@ wa-tadkhàr 
al-fudala’ wa’l-hukama’ (‘ Meadows of the Good Companions: a Memorial of 
the Virtuous and Wise’). It preserves health through the science of medicine, 
and by it are attained pleasure of every kind and approved knowledge. It unites 
the best of what has been said by the wise of the age and the poets of every age 
and time, with descriptions of intoxicating drinks and wine,? and how man 
may take of them what is profitable and delightful, and directions against what 
is harmful and hurtful. Derived from it is the Naur 3 al-mujtand min raud 
an-nudama’ (‘ Gathered Blossom from the Meadows of the Good Companions ’). 
(The poetry above-mentioned) is also contained in my book (the medicine 
hinted at by music and song *) which resembles the Treatise of Haiy b. Yaqzän 
and is (entitled) Mundzarat ash-Shaitan al-bashari |i’l-‘agl an-nazari (‘ Debate 


1 MS. حجاح‎ a 
2 of. snfra. 
3 М8, ,رو ض‎ but of, p. 475. 


* &c., apparently, the work is of the same quality, has the same effect as music, etc. The phrase 
is in any case descriptive, not the title, cf. next note. 
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of the Satan of the Flesh with the Speculative Intellect ’ 1). It is the secret of 
the wise and the pearl of poets. And among my poetry called wisdom in 
rhyme is a long qastdah, known al-Jumanah al-tlahiyah (the ‘ Divine Pearl’), 
which is unique among all my works. It includes carefully composed descriptions 
of all existence, from the first Cause to the world of becoming and passing away, 
the secrets of the beginning and the end, the coming into existence of the soul 
between the two worlds and its passing to the two Abodes, the concealed 
mysteries of being, the divine ideas and the excellences of the lords of the legal 
canons. It is a remedy against the disease of ignorance and blindness of the : 
eyes of the soul to the lights of the intelligence. It consists of ten sections, 
a thousand verses rhyming in niin. To these I have added rhymes of jesting and 
pleasantry. 

‘I have had no motive in what I have produced except my own impulse. 
My own sense and understanding have directed me thereto. I am convinced that 
it is not suited to the nature of the ignorant and will not set such a person free 
from perplexity and absurdity, and likewise all those who possess education, 
yet their souls are not disciplined by wisdom nor do the divine virtues direct 
their sense. For I have turned aside herein from the beaten tracks of the poets 
and departed from the desires of the people of the present world. I have 
composed my work from the rubies of the ancient philosophers and brought 
forth ite jewels from the seas of the wise. I have embellished our poetry во as to 
afford wisdom. The false image in it is rare, though simile is frequent in the 
first, second, third and fourth (forms). And because the Turkish rule under 
which I live is a rule of ignorance, of opponents of the virtues and enemies of the 
intelligence, to which rule have become assimilated the morals of the nations, 
under which have been dissipated the dews of the sciences (اليحكم)‎ and in 
which have been cut off the sources of wisdom and the gates of mercy locked . . . 
(defect in MS., fol. 103a top). 

* Resplendent wisdom and culture were honoured by the Arabs in times past. 
The wise men of the Greeks used to teach wisdom to the sons of kings in golden 
halls on golden couches studded with jewels. Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir and the 

1 The work is named in another passage (fol. 108b) Munäzarat al-'agl an-nagari li'sh-Shaitàn 
al-bashari (‘ Debate of the Speculative Intellect with the Satan of the Flesh °). It is not clear in 
what respects 16 resembled the Біз аА Haiy b. Yagzän. Presumably the latter is the treatise by 


Ibn Sinà, not that of the same title by Ibn Tufail (posterior to 1169 according to Gauthier, 
Ibn Thofail, p. 43). 


? For this, of. the account of a meeting of philosophers in a ‘ house of wisdom’ (4S 41 ca) 
from Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Ansári, Kitab adab alfalisifah: اجتمعت أربعة من حكاء الفلاسفة‎ 
فى يوم عيد من‎ (e hall of gilded images) المذهبة‎ 5 yall والمعدودين من أساطين الحكمة فى بيت‎ 
وتذاكروا ما امبلثه‎ ААД وتكلموا فى‎ АКШ اليونانية فخاضوا فى فنون من‎ (MB. الاعياد (اعياد‎ 
الم‎ ASL الاوائل من‎ „А (МВ. Escorial 760, fol. 8a). The same work indicates illuminated 
Greek MSS. as the source of such fantastic descriptions : 


قال حنين gel уу‏ ووجدت ما نقلت من — ИЧ‏ 435 اللون وهو اللون 
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kings of the Arabs would sit in audience for the poets in assemblies at al-Hirah, 
vying with each other in their garments and adornment on that day. He 
(sc. Nu'màn) sat one day for the poets of Ma‘add b. Nizar and one day for the 
poeta of al-Yaman. 
* The rule of the Turks made а change from power to servitude. 
Civility and books were alike torn to pieces among them. 
The possessor of intelligence and merit was despised, and under them 
The sciences were effaced, and ignorance and falsehood had power. 
Yet my state will not cease to be liberal, 
Till the spheres and the stars do change. 


* 'There remained no king near me but I went to him and tested him. And 
when I had tried him, I made haste and left him, and had it not been for 
intelligence, I should have satirized him. But I forsook him and said farewell 
to him. I did not impose on him a nature the opposite of his nature, nor did 
І have dealings with him after another law than his. It was not necessary for 
wisdom that I should be threaded on his necklace and fall into his power. Under 
the rule of the Turks I was like a horse held back from the race and from war, 
and like а sword blunted by many encounters, because this (sc. his poetry) was 
the most of what I had produced, and there was no market for its sale, no rich 
man before whom it might be disclosed and published. So I have entrusted 
it to my son to conceal it in my native place after me, and I have recited it 
before I presented it ' (fols. 102b—103a). 

In this long diatribe we have the titles of several works of the author. None 
of these is mentioned in the lists of Ibn Bajjah’s writings. And waiving all other 
points, how are the references to Turkish rule to be accounted for? Here we 
apparently find Ibn Bàjjah im the 12th century complaining of Turkish 
oppression, or rather neglect. It was only several centuries later that the 


الخرى مكتوبة بذهب وفضة ورقوما مكتوبه بذهب (leg Ы JI) Ul JI y‏ مكتوبه بغيرها من الالوان 
وى أول المصحف صورة الفيلسوف على كرسبه وصور التلامذة Ом‏ يدبه. قال حنين بن اسحق 
مصبوغة هذه الالوان مصور فى اواثلها صورة الحكم وان كان المصحف يجمم VET‏ جُعل بين 
c» oJ 4I‏ وصور (صورت (leg‏ صورة JS‏ فيلسوف قبل كلامه وغشيت الحكتب A2‏ » الأدم 
(fol. ба, ibid.).‏ والكيمخت بالذهب والفضة فهذا لرعبتهم ى АХ‏ ومحيتهم لها وتفضيلهم lall‏ 
Hunain b, Ishäq said : I bave found what Ku have copied of the works of the ancients in letters of‏ * 
purple, which is а red colour hke wine, written with gold and silver, and letters written in gold,‏ 
and designs (1) written in other colours. At the beginning of the volume was a picture of the‏ 
philosopher on a couch, and the pupils were represented in front of him. Hunain b. Ishüq said:‏ 
Till the present day the Greeks do this with their books and psalters, writing (them) with gold‏ 
and silver in letters of these colours, with a picture of the wise man represented at the beginning.‏ 
If the volume contained several discourses, a distinction was made between each, and a picture‏ 
of each philosopher was represented before his words. The books were covered with skins of‏ 


leather and shagreen in gold and silver. This was owing to their desire for wisdom, their love of 
it and respect for it,’ 
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(Ottoman) Turks established their power in the western Mediterranean, viz. 
after the conquest of Egypt in 1517. 
The last part of the author's preface is a table of contenta of his Diwan, 
introduced thus (fol. 103a) :— 
‘My son, I have collected all my secrets, 
In the consideration of which profit is to be perceived. 
Of all that is therein be tenacious, 
Careful that nothing be divulged or sold. 
* I have now made an abridgement of (my poetry) in fourteen [sic] sections, 
with the request that it be preserved as mine. This numbering of the collection 
is in order that none of it may be lost. And I am united with God for right 


‘Section 1. Meadows of the good companions. 

2. Praise of the wise. 

9. Letters in verse to kings, leading men and friends. 

4. Satirizing of the base. 

б. Reprimanding the heavy and admonishing the intelligent. 

6. Literary culture of the wise. (fol. 103a) 

7. Restraining the soul from desire. (fol. 106b) 

8. The model for physicians. (fol. 110b) 

9. The secret of the wise. (fol. 113a) 
10. The heavenly bodies in prayer. (fol. 125b) 
11. Contentment in the present world. (fol. 126b) 
12. Glorying over mankind. (fol. 127b) 
18. Spiritual direction to gifted men. (fol. 129a) 
14. Pleasantry of the wise and cultivated and 

eloquence of the virtuous and remarkable. (fol. 133b) 


As is seen by a glance at this table and indicated by the next words in the 
text: azg هذا ما‎ the MB. from which this copy was made was defective. 
What we have is the end of 5., 6.-14., and a 15th section (fol. 135b), not 
mentioned in the above list, though duly noted by Dr. Ateş." The lacuna 
involved the end of the preface, as well as sections 1.4. and most of 5. The 
whole of the potentially important third section, ' Letters in verse to kings, 
leading men and friends,’ indicated by Dr. Ates, is thus missing. To a certain 
extent, however, the loss is made good by two other passages in the Diwan. 
The first of these comes on fol. 107a-107b. 

‘Is there in being anything imperishable which survives death ? 

In all bliss comes inevitably cessation. 
Earth's sons are equal, king and commoner. 
Wise and ignorant alike are given authority in the world. 
Ibn Sina received wisdom, in whom were united 
The sciences of all men, contrary to what one would have said. 


1 loo. cit. 
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Truly Timurtàsh b. Urtuq received 
Of the delights of the world аз none before him. 
Zangi and Mas'üd b. Shàh bore rule 
Over every powerful, proud kingdom. 
They were the ladders of authority for twenty years: 
Each enjoyed a concealed conjunction without usurpation. 
And Sinjar united east and west, ruling 
During three conjunctions, each complete. 
‘The greatest conjunctions last for 960 years, during which an empire appears. 
Next to them are great conjunctions, which last for 240 years. They control 
the various dynasties. Small conjunctions last for 20 years and control a single 
reign. These are conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn. Zangi and Mas‘üd each 
ruled the world for 20 years. Sinjar ruled for three conjunctions, 60 years. 
Timurtäsh b. Urtuq, lord of Mardin and Maiyafariqin, ruled for a conjunction, 
enjoying the pleasures of the present world, without any contestant for power 
and pleasure. Yet fate destroyed them. 
' What are eternity and the days but stars, 
Rising and setting in their quarters of heaven ? 
' The days and nights are the rising and setting of the sun and the movements of 
the constellations and their stars. Eternity in time is the resulting total of years, 


according to the Arabs. According to the philosophers (1S) it is absolute 


time. I have discussed it in the “ Treatise on the Distinction between Eternity 
and Time " (Risdlat al-farq baina’d-dahr wa’z-zaman).’ 

The rulers mentioned here belong to Syria and north Mesopotamia in the 
12th century. The famous Zangi was active against the Crusaders and held 
Mosul and Aleppo (521/1127-541/1146). Timurtàsh was an Urtuqid of Mardin 
(516/1122—547 /1152). Ву Mas‘üd b. Shah apparently Ghiyäth ad-Din Mas'üd 
is meant, a Seljuk of Iraq, grandson of Malik Shah, (527/1133-547/1152) while 
Sinjar is the ‘ Great Seljuk ' of that name (611/1117-552/1157). (The duration 
of his long reign is somewhat exaggerated in the text.) Verses and comment are 
alike by the author of the Diwan. They were written evidently after 552/1157 
by someone who is indicated as having a connexion with Syria and Mesopotamia. 

This result is confirmed by a second passage, at the beginning of the 15th 
section already mentioned (fol. 136a), which gives an elegy on the death of one 
Fakhr ad-Din ага, ie. without any doubt Fakhr ad-Din Qar& Arslan, the 
Urtuqid ruler of Hisn Kaifa, north of Mosul. According to Ibn al-Athir the 
latter died in 562/1166. We thus have a precise date and a general location for 
the author of the Diwan. | 


$2. Ien BĀJJAH AS POSSIBLE AUTHOR 
According to the consensus of opinion, Ibn Bajjah after a life spent in Spain 
and north Africa died at Fez in 533/1138. He is usually said to have died 
young. Elsewhere I have assumed 533/1138 as the year of his death and tried to 
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show that he may then have been a man in his early fifties. It is evidently not 
impossible that a man of this age in 533/1138 could have survived to write 
poetry in 562/1166. He would then be upwards of eighty. This figure is 
actually given for the age of the author in a comment on fol. 110a. 

A passage in the preface of the Diwan suggests a hypothesis which might 
save the authorship for Ibn Bajjah. ‘ When a man has reached old age, his 
moral qualities and virtues are different from what they were in youth. For the 
young man’s moral qualities are superior to his moral qualities as a boy, and the 
middle-aged man’s moral qualities are superior, more distinguished and 
admirable than when he was in the flower of his youth. Thus, when he has 
become old, he leaves behind those moral qualities which were his before. His 
desire for the other world is greater than his desire for the false fineries of the 
present life and the vanities of existence. In general, the conduct of the middle- 
aged and elderly is more virtuous, more sober and more perfect, proceeding as 
it does from perfection of intelligence and completeness of virtue, so that they 
are ashamed of the deeds they committed in youth and boyhood and mostly 
deny and disown them, not suffering them to come to light’ (fol. 102b). 

‘They are ashamed of the deeds they committed in youth... they deny 
and disown them.’ Did the philosopher after all live long enough to regret his 
earlier unorthodoxy and what he came to regard as mis-spent years ? The case 
of al-Ghazali naturally occurs to mind. If the Diwan was written by Ibn 
Bajjah, we should have to suppose, contrary to all that we otherwise know 
about him, that he did not die in the West in 533/1138 but passed to the East, 
undergoing at some point some kind of religious change, which left him а mystic 
and theosophist rather than a philosopher, and if it permitted him to retain his 
old interests in science, so recast these as to lead him to abjure all his previous 
works. For nowhere in the Diwan are known works of Ibn Bajjah referred to. 
We find cited, on the other hand, a whole range of works by the author 
apparently of a theosophical character. In addition to those already mentioned, 
the following occur: Rtsdlah ‘ilal an-niyat fv l-haswàn ma tard (‘ Treatise on 
the Causes of the Intentions of the Animal which you see’) (fol. 105a) ; Qisas 
al-àlam wa-chwal bani Adam (‘Stories of the World and Conditions of 
Mankind °) (fol. 111a); Resdlah fy l-akhlaq wa’sh-shiyam (‘ Treatise on Morals 
and Natural Dispositions’) (fol. 111b); Risalah fi't-tufan (‘ Treatise on the 
Deluge’ (fol. 117a); Rtsdlah tanbih an-n&’im (‘ Treatise of the Awaking of the 
Sleeper’) (fol. 117b); Risalah taultd al-arkän wa’ s-sa adah та huwa dakhil 
taht alimkän (‘ Treatise on the Generation of the Elements and Happiness 
within the Limits of Possibility ’) (fol. 117b) ; Risdlah ta’thir Zuhal bi l-amsar 
J7 muthallathat an-nàr (‘ Treatise on the Influence of Saturn on the Countries in 
the Triad of Fire’ *) (fol. 119a,5 120b); Résalah fi’l-gana‘ah wa'l-ya's wa-gat* 


1In ‘Remarks on the Life and Works of Ibn Bäjjah (Avempace)’, а paper read at the 
22nd Congress of Orientalists, Istanbul, 1951. 

2 ie. the signa Aries, Leo and Sagittarius. 

° The date of composition is here given as 547/1152. - 
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al-‘ala’tq min an-näs ( Treatise on Contentment and Despair and Breaking 
Attachments to Mankind’) (fol. 126b) ; Risdleh ithbat naghamat al-aflak bi-ajsam 
al-aflak (‘ Treatise on Confirming the Harmony of the Spheres by the Heavenly 
Bodies") (fol. 128b) ; and Qasidah fi hal ash-shabibah wa’ sh-shaibah (‘ Ode on 
Youth and Old Age’) (fol. 135b). None of these titles are included in lists of 
the works of Ibn Bajjah, and I have been unable to find them elsewhere. 

A religious change-—a new life begun in the East—a new outburst of literary 
activity. It seems a remote hypothesis. Ibn Bajjah has also become a hermetist, 
if the following passage, prose and verse, be his. It is from the work Qrsas 
al- îlam wa-ahwäl bant Adam (‘ Stories of the World and Conditions of Mankind’) 
just referred to. 

‘ All things in which the elements are found 
The nights by their passing reduce to nought. 
There is nothing in existence which remains 
Of all creation, except the Creator. 
How many who once lived does the tomb contain, 
When the broad earth does not contain them ? 


иб 


Where is he who raised Ba‘albak, and the builder 
Of the pyramids of Egypt, for fear of what was coming to him, 
(The daughters of the ages have passed to dust, 
Yet the accidents of time do not destroy it) 
And he who blocked up the obelisks 
In all the West to save his children ? 

‘It is not known who built Ba‘albak, owing to its antiquity, but there waa 
found in a stone of its building a representation of the heavenly sphere with the 
Eagle in Cancer. And it is mentioned that there was a Ka‘bah there, to which 
men made pilgrimage for 12,000 years.t But God best knows the truth of that. 
The pyramids of Egypt were built by ‘Ad and Ammon and his son Ta’ta’, 
because they had learned from Hermes who is Idris that the Deluge was coming 
upon the earth. So they built the pyramids, that they might thereby surpass 
the kings and wise men who were in error. And the confirmation of the kings 
and wise men (sc. having been drowned) are the clavicles on the tops of the 
mountains in the West, though they are more difficult to scale than the ninth 
heaven ’ (fol. 111a). 

The passage brings us within the range of idea of such works as the Hiero- 
glyphics of Ibn al-Wahshiyah, or the sections on ‘Coptic’ history in the 
spurious Akhbar az-zamän, which have never been properly accounted for. This 
kind of thing is surely not Ibn Bajjah. 

And yet, before finally abandoning the hypothesis, we may again pause when 
we see that the author of the Diwan develops a theory of correspondence 
between the strings of the lute, the four elements, the humours of the body, the 


1 This ıs rather the result of theorming on the existing rums at Ba‘albak than a reminiscence 
of the former celebrity of the temple of Jupiter there. 
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seasons of the year, etc.,! exactly on the lines of a little work written apparently 
by Ibn Bajjah.2 This work, not yet published, is contained in the well-known 
Bodleian MS. of Ibn Bajjah, Pococke 206, and has the title Fi’l-alhan (‘ On 
Melodies’). Here we read (fol.222a) :— 

‘ When the lute-player is skilful and understanding and wishes to move the 
bilious type and stir him, he constantly strikes the string called ztr. For the 
relationship between them in respect of lightness and fineness causes pleasure 
to him. Similarly when he wishes to move the sanguine type and cause him 
pleasure, he constantly strikes the string called mathna, because of the relation- 
ship between them . . . And when he wishes to move the phlegmatic type... 
he constantly strikes the string called bamm, because of the relationship between 
them... Similarly when he wishes to move the melancholy type... he 

- constantly strikes the string called mathlath, because of the relationship between 
them, the nature of the two of them being that of earth...’ ® 

But this theory of correspondence is not peculiar to Ibn Bajjah. It appears 
to have been part of general musical theory of the time, cropping up during the 
same 12th century at the opposite side of the Muslim world in the writings of 
al-Katib as-Samarqandi.* The presence of the theory of correspondence in the 
Diwan will therefore not save the authorship for Ibn Bajjah. The hypothesis 
which we have been considering in this section puts far too great a strain on 
the facts and must be rejected as untenable. 


$3. OTHER PERSONS CALLED IBN Ав-ВА'тан AND ANOTHER MS. 


Fortunately we are not at the end of our resources. As is well known, Ibn 
Bajjah (Avempace) is frequently referred to as Ibn as-Sa’igh, i.e. the son of the 
goldsmith. Naturally enough this is not at all an uncommon name. We know 
of several other authors within the medieval period called Ibn ag-Sa’igh, and 
the possibility of confusion is not to be excluded. Indeed, a hunting poem 
(tardiyah) actually written by Muhammad b. ‘Abdarrahman b. as-Sa’igh 
as-Zumurrudi (8th/14th century) has been ascribed in a MS. to Ibn Bajjah,® 
and the error has passed through the pages of Ahlwardt into those of 
Brockelmann. 1 have a copy of the poem ascribed to Ibn Bajjah before me 
as I write, thanks to the good offices of Dr. Kraemer, of Tubingen, headed 


The elegy mentioned above (р. 470) has as its subject-matter :‏ 1 
صغة العود وكونه US‏ أوتاره على العناصر الأربم ى الوجود وعلى الاربعة ) (sic)‏ الاخلاط فى 
ait ( fol. 136a).‏ وعلى اربع فصول i JI‏ وعلى «seul (sic) gN!‏ الصادرة من الفلك 


1 Dr. H. Q. Farmer doubts the correctness of the attribution of the Fi’l-alhan to Ibn Bàjjah. 
In his recent article ‘ Avenpace’ in Die Musik an Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. F. Blume, he 
implies as much, but assumes that the little work 18 part of the Tadbir al mulawahhid. 

3 Details of the correspondence differ in the Diwan, thus: zir, fire, bile (?), hot and dry )7( ; 
mathnaya, water (1), phlegm, cold and wet; mathlatha, air (?), blood (1), hot and wet 0 ; 
bamm, earth, black bile (?), cold and dry. 

* of. D. M. Dunlop, * Aspects of the Khazar Problem, Transactions of the Glasgow University 
Oriental Society, xiii (1951), pp. 36-7. 

5 In МВ. Ablwardt 7685. 
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simply: ‘This is the tardiyah of Ibn ag-Sá'igh.'! Later evidently its author 
Ibn as-Sa’igh az-Zumurrudi was forgotten, and the work ascribed to the more 
celebrated bearer of the name. 

Exactly the same thing has happened in the case of the Diwan. A work with 
the same title: al-Mukhtdr as-s@ igh mm duwan Ibn as-S@igh is listed by 
Brockelmann,? who places its author whom he calls Muhammad b. al-Mahalli 
b. as-Sa'igh at-Tabib among the Egyptian poets of the post-classical period. 
Brockelmann confines himself to remarking that this Ibn as-S&'igh flourished in 
the 6th century A.R., and refers to one authority, an article in the Revue de 
l'académie de Damas by ‘Isä Iskandar Ma‘lüf® which signalizes the work 
mentioned by Brockelmann as being among the MSS. of the collection of 
À. Taimür Pasha, without further information. There can be no doubt that this 
18 the Diwan and its author. The compiler of MS. Cârullah 1279, writing in 
882/1477, was no longer familar with the author's name, but finding that the 


Diwan dealt with ‘ wisdom’ (حكمة)‎ —really theosophy—, astrology, ete., 


ascribed it to the Ibn as-Sà'igh whom everyone knew, viz. Ibn Bäjjah. Dr. Ates, 
the first discoverer of the MS., remained under the same misconception. Not so 
the unknown writer of the exemplar from which MS. Cârullah 1279 was taken. 
We have already referred (p. 465) to the paragraph of the text where it is said 
that the writer has made a compilation from the Diwan of the philosopher Ibn 
as-Sa’igh. If we look at the passage in the light of what we now know, we easily 
see that the name of the real author is actually given on the first page of the 


text (fol. 102a) : dl lal الفاسوف #د بن‎ 22). How the ntsbah * is to 
be read is not certain, perhaps al-Mujalli, but the jim is clear in the MS. and 
practically certain, аз will be seen from the citations in the next section. 


Brockelmann, reading asl with “ва Iskandar Ma‘lüf, has apparently 


assumed a connexion with the well-known locality Mahallah in the Nile delta, 
and consequently placed the author among Egyptian poets. There appears to 
be no confirmation for this from any quarter (v. inf.) and it is defintely to be 
rejected. 

It will, I think, be admitted that the second (correct) attribution of author- 
ship in the Diwan ıs very easy to overlook, though obvious when this other Ibn 
as-B&gh is a known personality. The combination of similarity of name and 
(in a general way) subject-matter of the two authors—the coincidence of date 
is of secondary importance—make the erroneous identification a natural 
pitfall. If we may assume that the writer of the notes in the Cârullah MS. is 
not the same as the compiler of that MS., we have one more scholar who has 
fallen into 1t. 


1 MS. Ahlwardt 8211, fols. 33a-33b. А third copy of the poem 18 in MS. Ablwardt 7866. 
# Suppl., i, 462. 
3 RAAD., iii, 842. 


“If it ів a nisbah and not а name (621), of, the citations infra. 
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$4. THE AUTHOR or THE DIwAN: IBN Ag-BA'IGH AL ANTARÎ 


It was to be supposed that there was more to discover about the author of 
the Diwan, a man of some originality, who had composed a number of works. 
This proved to be the case. He is the subject of a seven-page biography in Ibn 
abi Usaibi‘ah (died 668/1270) and is mentioned, though much more briefly, 
in the Bughyat al-Wu‘dt of as-Suyüti (15th century). The latter says simply 
that Muhammad b. al-Mujalli (?) as-Sà'igh [sto] al-Jazari was a learned man 
(grammarian, philologist, physician, poet, philosopher and astrologer) who 
died in A.H. 570. Even the encyclopedic Suyüti appears to know little about 
him and cites but one authority, Ibn Maktüm.! 

Ibn abi Usaibi'ah,? writing considerably nearer our author's date, is some- 
what better informed, though his longish article is largely taken up with 
citations of Ibn as-Sa’igh’s poetry. The article names him Abi Mu'aiyad 
Muhammad b. al-Mujalli (?) b. as-Sa’igh al-Jazari al-‘Antari, and says that he 
was a famous doctor and well-known savant who was distinguished for his 
knowledge of polite letters and wrote much poetry on philosophy se) and 
other subjects. Ibn abi Ugaibi‘ah gives а list of titles of his books, including 
several which are in fact found in the Diwan and have already been mentioned. 
These are Kitab an-naur al-mujtand min raud an-nudama’ wa-tadhkar al-fudala' 
(Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah adds: wa-nuzhat al-hatyat ad-dunyä). This, he says, was 
drawn up according to the seasons of the year, and included poetry and choice 
sayings by a number of literary men, including the author himself ? (cf. p. 466). 
This was perhaps the only work of Ibn as-Sà'igh al-‘Antart which Ibn abi 
Ugaibi‘ah had himself seen. He mentions that it explained the value of the next 
work which he names, viz. the Kitab al-jumanah [т l-*lm а-аа wa'l-slahi 
(of. p. 467). Ibn abi Usaibi'ah also lists the Risalat al-farq mà baina’d-dahr 
wa'z-zamün wa’ l-kufr wau lamin (cf. p. 470). Other works of Ibn ag-Sa’igh in his 
list are the Каф al-agräbadhin (‘ Pharmacopoia °), which he says was a large 
work (? in verse) on the composite remedies and very well done; the Risalat 
ash-Shu‘ra al- Yamantyah sla'sh-Shu'rà ash-Shamiyah (‘ Epistle of the Yemenite 
Dog-star to the Syrian, or lesser Dog-star ’), written to ‘Arafah the Grammarian 
in Damascus, in reply to a letter which he had sent him from Damascus ; 
Risälah harakat al-‘alam (‘ Treatise on the Movement of the Earth’), in which 
he congratulated в vizier who had been summoned to the vizierate of another 
country, a certain Hujjat ad-Din Marwan, when the Atabeg Zangi b. Aqsunqur 
appointed him vizier (this incidentally giving the earliest certain dating for Ibn 
ag-94’igh’s lifetime *—Zangi ruled 521/1127-541/1146); Résalat al-‘ishg al-lahil 
wa’ t-tabi‘t (‘ Treatise on Divine and Natural Love’). 

The account of Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah is extremely sparing of personal details 


1 of. Brockelmann, GAL Supp. ii, 137. ` 

1 Ed. A. Muller, i, 290-7. 

з Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah was evidently not familiar with the larger work, Kitáb raug an-nudama'. 
* of. p. 471, n. 3. 
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about Ibn as-$a’ighal-‘Antari. He gives no precise dates, but mentions various 
contemporaries, e.g. Bishr b. ‘Abdallah the Secretary, ar-Radi, vizier of 
al-Jazirah, as well as those above, and he quotes a poem of Ibn as-Sà'igh on 
boys swimming in the Tigris. In fact, apart from a book or two by the author 
his only source of information is apparently a certain wise man (SS) 
Sadid ad-Din Mahmiid b. ‘Umar, already dead at the time when Ibn abi 
Usaibi‘ah wrote, who had been in personal contact with Ibn as-Sü'igh's son 
Mu'aiyad. This is interesting, confirming as it does the existence of the son 
(cf. p. 468) and the obscurity which evidently surrounded the author of the 
Diwan, even in Ibn abi Usaibi‘ah’s time. We may probably assume that the 
hakim Sadid ad-Din was himself from al-Jazirah and even a member of Ibn 
as-Sa’igh’s circle. ў 

But Ibn abi Оваіргаһ on the authority of Вафа ad-Din says that Ibn 
ag-S&'igh got his nisbah al-‘Antari from the fact that as a young man he wrote 
stories of ‘Antarah al-‘Absi, i.e. the famous poet of the Jahiliyah, who after- 
wards became the hero of a cycle of romance which still delights Arab audiences 
in less sophisticated mileus. This should mean that Ibn as-Sa’igh composed 
such stories. It is apparently a fact that the ‘Antar tales making up the folk- 
cycle can be traced back to the 12th century (‘ before 1150’, according to 
Brockelmann 1), but not earlier. Thus it would seem that the author of the 
Diwan may have played a part in connexion with their development. This must 
remain matter of conjecture only. The nisbah, as explained by Ibn 
abi Usaibi'ah's single authority, is certainly striking. But quite possibly the 
explanation is simply a guess. The nisbah may denote descent from someone 
called ‘Antar or ‘Antarah, as in other cases. There is nothing in the Diwan, 
so far as I have seen (except perhaps the evidence it affords of a vigorous 
imagination), which would in any way connect it with the ‘Antar stories. 

Summing up, we may say that the Diwan was written by Ibn as-Sa’igh 
al-‘Antari, a native of, or at least a resident in, north Mesopotamia in the 
6th/12th century. He resented the rule of the Turks of the place and time 
(Seljuks, then Urtuqids) and by the same token was something of an Arab 
nationalist, though not averse from praising an Urtuqid upon occasion. 
A physician by profession, his numerous works, principally in verse, on 
a variety of scientific and philosophic subjects (handled, it appears, in an 
original if somewhat fantastic style), attained no widespread popularity and | 
were rapidly lost sight of. Towards the end of his life (he died, as has been said, 
in 570/1174) he compiled his Diwan, from his earlier writings. This in turn was 
at a later date excerpted by some writer unknown, and the anthology in this 
form has survived in two MSS., one in the Cârullah collection, Istanbul, the 
other presumably in the Taimüriyah, Cairo. 

We come to the last of the confusions from which, as it appears, the author 


1 GAL Supp. ii, 63. 
3 of. as-Sam'äni, Кидар al-ansab (Gibb Memorial Series), в. voce. 
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of Ње Diwan has to be extricated. Ibn abi Ussibi‘ah in his article on Ibn 
as-84’igh al-‘Antari cites a poem beginning :— | 
* My son, preserve my charge and act according to it. 
All medicine is contained in the text of what I say’, 

and remarks, ‘ This gasidah is also ascribed to ash-Shaikh ar-Ra'is Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna) 1 and to al-Mukhtär b. al-Hasan b. Butlin. But the truth is that 
it is by Muhammad b. al-Mujalli (?), in view of what I have already stated, viz. 
that it was recited to me by Sadid ad-Din Mahmüd b. ‘Umar, to whom it had 
been recited by Mu'aiyad ad-Din as by his father (i.e. Ibn ag-Sa’igh). And I have 
further found that al-‘Antari mentioned it in his book called an-Naur al-mujtana 
as his own.’ This seems fairly conclusive evidence. We note that the son 
Mu’aiyad did not apparently take his father’s unaccountable injunction of 
secrecy (cf. p. 468) too literally. It may be added that this is not perhaps the 
only work of Ibn as-Sà'igh al-‘Antari which has been ascribed to Ibn Sina. 
As we saw, he wrote a poem called the Divine Pearl (al-Jumänah al-ilähïyah). 
A work of this title and answering approximately to the description of Ibn 
as-Sa’igh’s poem (cf. p. 467) is listed by Brockelmann? as by Ibn Sina. 

It hardly comes within the scope of this article to attempt an appraisal of 
Ibn ag-Sa’igh al-‘Antari. But perhaps an opinion may be hazarded as to the 
neglect from which he appears to have suffered even in his lifetime 
(cf. esp. p. 468) and his later obscurity. The fact seems to be that his poetry 
was caleulated to give offence on religious grounds. His insistence on the 
influence of the stars on human life is a prominent feature of the Diwän. In one 
place in the Cârullah MS. (fol. 104b) against the line :— 

` ‘Be satisfied and content with what has been assigned you 
By the stars in their spheres, at their rising’, 1 

someone, probably the compiler, has written: الله من هذا الاعتقاد‎ di Ls 
* We are clear in God's sight from such a belief’. Again, here and there in the 
Diwän (cf. p. 464, n. 3) wine is spoken of in terms which might easily offend. On 
the other hand, the verse in which these objectionable sentiments were expressed 
was hardly good enough to have been prized, as was the case with other poets 
of like tendency, for its own sake. It is perhaps owing to reasons of this order 
that the author of many works, who wrote at least well enough to be mistaken ` 
at different times for Ibn Sinà and Ibn Bajjeh, has almost entirely disappeared 
from view. 


1 Ibn Khallikän in fact во gives it, as August Müller observed, tn loco, p. 83. 
-7 t GAL Supp. i, 882. 
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The Place Names of the Ауготап Parchments 
By C. J. EDMONDS 


I 

HE Avroman parchments, two (I and П) in Greek and one (IIT) in. Parthian, 
were brought to England in 1913 by Dr. Sa‘id Khan Kurdistani and were 
acquired soon afterwards by the British Museum. Professor E. Н. Minns, of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in his article ‘ Parchments of the Parthian Period 
from Avroman in Kurdistan ’, published in the Journal of Hellenic Studws, 1915, 
has translated and discussed at length the two Greek texts. The latest and most 
authoritative of several articles on the Parthian manuscript is that of Dr. H. 8. 
Nyberg entitled ‘The Pahlavi Documents from Avroman’, in Le Monde 
Oriental of 1923. The summary of information relevant to the present paper 

given in the following three paragraphs is based on these articles. 

According to Dr. Sa'id Khan the parchments were found in a cave in the 
mountain called Küh-i Salan, near the village of Shahr-i Avromän. They had 
been preserved carefully sealed in a jar and may have formed part of a larger 
collection, the rest of which has disappeared. One of the Greek documents has 
on the back a short endorsement in Parthian which is hardly legible but seems 
to be a précis of the text on the obverse. Hach of the three documents is a deed 
of sale of half a vineyard (apparently the same property in each case). Each of 
the Greek deeds, in accordance with a not unfamiliar ancient practice, has two 
versions : one (A) in the upper half of the parchment which had been rolled up 
tightly, tied with string passed through two holes at each end, and sealed ; and 
a second (В) in the lower half, which would have been accessible at all times 
for reference. In both deeds, however, there are some discrepancies between 
the upper or ' closed ' and the lower or ‘ patent’ versions. 

Parchment I is dated in the year 225 of the Seleucid Era (= 83/87 в.о.),* 
that is at the end of the reign of Mithridates II of Parthia, and II in 291 
Seleucid Era (= 22/21 8.0.) during the reign of Phraates IV. The Parthian 
deed, III, is much shorter than the others and in worse condition; if there 
was в second version it has been torn off; the date is 300 Seleucid Era (== 13/12 
B.C.), in the same reign. 

Four place names are given in each of the Greek contracts, those of the 
vineyard itself, the village (kau), the hyparchy or administrative district, and 
the stage-post (ora@uds) at which the deed was signed in the presence of 
witnesses; the Parthian contract gives only the name of the vineyard :— 


1I have to thank Professors Sidney Smith and W. B. Henning for these and other references 
and for valuable oritioigms and suggestions. 
3 As calculated by Minns. 
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Hyparchy Stage 
BAISEIRA BAITHABARTA 
BAISEIRA BAITHABARTA 
BASTRAORA D£8AKDIS 
BASIRAORA DESAKIDIDA 











The final syllables of the names given for the vineyard, -RAs and -Baa, mean 
respectively ‘vineyard’ and ‘garden’ (Modern Persian and Kurdish j)» 
and Persian él, Kurdish ri), would therefore have been interchangeable, 
and are not integral parts of the name ; they are not inflected as Greek words ; 
the name of the vineyard in III explains the discrepancy between ТА and Ів. 
All the other names except Disaxpis in ПА are inflected, GANZAKE in 
the accusative singular, KóPANIS and KôpHanis in the dative singular 
(Kwrdveu, ete.) and the rest in the dative plural. 


П 


The name Küh-i Avromän (ог Hewrämän as the Kurds pronounceit) is given 
to that sector of the chaîne magistrale of Zagros which lies immediately north- 
west of the great transverse gorges by which the Sirwän (Diyala) river breaks 
through from east to west from Persia towards Iraq ; the sector to the south-east 
is Shahó (highest peak 10,575 feet) and this name is sometimes used by the 
Kurds to denote the whole range. The village of Shahr-i Avroman is situated on 
the north-eastern slope of the Küh-i Avromän, between two and three miles from 
the crest at its highest point (9,800 feet). The peak of Küh-i Salàn (8,500 feet) is 
about three miles north-east of the village, across the Sirwan, which has here 
just made an abrupt hairpin bend round that mountain to change direction 
from north-west to south-east, but still on the eastern side of the main ridge of 
Zagros. Neither my own lists of the villages of the Avroman tribal area nor the 
latest surveys (1942) show any names resembling those of the parchments. 

To the south-west the Küh-i Avroman overlooks the Shahrizür plain 
7,000 feet below. Shahriziir is enclosed on the south-west by a lesser but 
nevertheless considerable range called Baranan? (4,500—5,300 feet) running 
parallel with the first. Beyond Bäranän is yet another parallel range, the Qara 
Dagh (4,500-6,150 feet). Viewed from the south-west the Qara Dägh seems to 
rise like a great cliff of limestone out of the choppy sea of sandstone, shale, 
conglomerate and gypsum that everywhere skirts this flank of the Zagros 
system. The Sirwan, after receiving the waters of the Tanjarii, the Crown River, 
from Shahrizür, cuts its way, in turn, through Bäranän and the Qara Dägh 
and eventually reaches the Tigris ten miles south of Baghdad. 


1 With the map-makers I use this name for convenience ; in Kurdistan the names of mountain 
ranges generally vary from seotor to sector and sometimes коо to the side of the mountain 
on which the speaker lives or happens to be standing. : 
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From the Sirwan to the Little Zab the Qara Dagh measures nearly 80 miles. 
It is crossed by three famous passes : Paikuli, about five miles from the Sirwan, 
with the monument of the Sassanian Narseh (А.р. 293-302) by the roadside at 
the south-western foot; Sagirma, about 24 miles from Paikuli, on the main 
caravan track from Baghdad to Sulaimani and Tabriz; and, 27 miles further 
on, Ње Darband-i Bazyan, which has been identified as the pass of Babite 
forced by Ashurnasirpal of Assyria (1047-1097 в.с.) on his several expeditions 
against Zamua.! The small river Tainal rises near to and north of the Bazyan 
pass, but, like so many rivers of the Zagros region, first flows some distance 
south-eastwards down the synclinal valley between the Qara Dagh and 
Baranan before taking a direction at right-angles to its former course, to pass 
through the Qara Dagh by a narrow darband or tang, seventeen miles from Bäzyän 
and ten from Sagirma ; lower down, as the Taüq Chai, the Tainàl joins with 
the Khäsa from Kirkük and the Aq Sa (Aw-i Spi) from Tuz Khurmätu to form 
the ‘Adhaim, which flows into the Tigris 45 miles north of Baghdad. Over much 
of its length between this gap and Paikuli the Qara Dagh splits into a double 
range, presenting to the north-eastern side a face of rugged limestone inter- 
sected by a series of great clefts that give access to a wooded upland between the 
two knife-edges. One of these clefts, roughly half-way between Sagirma and 
Paikuli, is the Darband-i Gawr, with the rock-relief of Naram-Sin of Akkad, 
carved to celebrate his victory over the Lullu in about 2400 8.0.2 

The present name of the darband by which the Tainal breaks through the 
Qara Dàgh, and of the river itself before it takes a new name from Täüq 
(08414), is Bäsira. The name of the wooded upland within the double part of 
the Qara Dàgh is Корі. Neither of these names, as far as I know, has any 
meaning in modern Kurdish. There are now no permanent villages within the 
Kopi, but when I rode along it for some miles between Sagirma and Darband-i 
Gawr in October, 1923, and again in August, 1936, I was shown the ruins of an 


1 E, A. Speiser, ‘Southern Kurdistan in the Annals of Ashurnasirpal,’ in the Annals of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. vin, for 1926-7. 

3 See my note, ‘ Two Ancient Monuments in Southern Kurdistan,’ m the Geographical Journal, 
vol. lxv, 1925, and Sidney Smith, Karly History of Assyria, p. 97. 

3 A popular but hardly acceptable etymology for BAsrgA was once given me by an ingenious 
Kurd: Ba wind and srgum (from SIRRIN ‘ to wipe’), the rubbing noise of the wind as 16 rushes 
through the gap. The British military maps and those of the Iraq Surveys with names originally 
im English spell the name indifferently Basa and Basra, with no indication of quantity ; 
the latest (1: 500,000) map with names in Arabic has 4 els but since it was not improbably 
transliterated from the English, or if 15 was written down by a Kurd he would not have hesitated 
to use (б to represent short i (as he would have written з for short u or о for short а), the 


presence of the ¿6 is not necessarily authoritative. Ernst Herzfeld, in the map accompanying 
his Paskuls (Berlin, 1924), spells the name Ba'srgRA. Neither my own reoolleotion (I have been 
through or near the gap many times) nor any other of the sources here quoted supports the 
presenoe of an ‘asn, hamza or other pause at the end of the first syllable. His use of the double 
BR may, however, be due to the sound of the rolled Kurdish в, which the Kurds sometimes 
distinguish by a dot placed under the |» thus у, and which I write RE. My recollection, supported 


by the popular etymology, is that the $ is short and the r rolled. 
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ancient building of some size with a well, which the Kurds called “таға, and 
also other smaller remains; I noted в number of springs, not very copious at 
that season, but sufficient to irrigate small tobacco fields; unfortunately 
I never visited the narrower north-westerly extension of the Kópi from Sagirma 
towards the Darband-i Basira. Vines are cultivated extensively in the Qara 
Dägh as in the other hill districts of Kurdistan, and I have in my diary a list of 
twenty varieties, eleven white and nine black, ‘ purple,’ or ‘ red,’ given to me 
by the headman of Jäfarän, the village at the north-eastern foot of the Sagirma 
pass, where more than once I spent a night. 


HI 

The occurrence in the Qara Dagh, a region already rich in historical associa- 
tions, of a pair of place-names so closely resembling the Képanis, KÖPHANIS 
and BaïserRA, BASIRAORA of the parchments is interesting, and to conclude 
this paper I venture to put down the following additional considerations which 
may be thought to favour, or at any rate to be consistent with, an identification. 

1. The name KöP(H)ANIS is declined and is treated as a Greek form, that is, 
it is treated like the geographical names of the -ANE, -ENE type though allotted 
to a different declension. The -an- in the Greek forms has been thought a proof 
that these names refer to administrative divisions which originated under 
Seleucid rule and survived into Parthian times! There are geographical 
names ending in -ANA and -Na in the eastern Anti-Taurus and northern Zagros 
in Assyrian inscriptions? The identity of Кӧр(н)лмів and Kori may then be 
‚ considered either possible or probable according to individual judgment. 

2. Bagirma, the point at which the important north and south road crosses 
the Qara Dagh and at which a traveller from the south would enter the Kopi, 
is about 55 miles due west of the Küh-i Salàn; the Avromän is to-day, and 
must always have been, a natural place of refuge for fugitives from Shahrizür 
and the Qara Dagh region. 

3. Any administration would naturally place a stage-post near this difficult 
pass on an important road, on one side or the other, or on both ; the difference 
in the names given in I and IT need raise no difficulty since the name of such an 
establishment might easily have changed in the 66 years which elapsed between 
the signature of the two contracts, or, of course, the parties might have attended 
at different posts. 

4. Sagirma is less than 50 miles from Kifri in the plain where the road from 
the north joins the highway from Mosul, Arbil and Kirkük, and is thus just 
about 150 miles from Baghdad ; the district would have been far more accessible 
for Greek influences based on Seleucia (18 miles south of Baghdad) than the 
rugged country lying behind the huge barrier of the Avroman. 

If the name of the hyparchy is in fact preserved in ‘ BAsrra’ my surmise 
(basing myself, in the absence of other contemporary evidence, on considerations 


1 W, W. Tarn, ' Seleucid-Parthian Studies,’ in the Proceedings of.the British Academy, vol. xvi. 
3 Verbal information from Professor Sidney Smith. 
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of geography and my own experience of administering the region) would be 
that it comprised at least the gadā of Bazyan as it was organized in Ottoman 
times (the present nahiyas of Aqjalar, Chamchamäl Headquarters, Sangäw and 
Bazyan) plus the nahiya of Qara Dagh, making an administrative unit about 
80 miles long from the Sirwan to the Little Zab, and 20—25 miles wide, bisected 
in length by the Qara Dagh ridge, which is itself divided into two almost equal 
parts by the Basira gap.! If the hyparchy was larger I should expect to find 
the additional territory on the south, that is to say in the present nàhiyas of 
Qadir Karam (Ottoman Gil) on both banks of the Basira river and Pébaz 
towards the Sirwan, both of which are situated well within the zone of foothills * 
lying between the Qara Dagh south-east of the Basira gap and the high road 
from Тапа to Kifri. 

1 Tarn, loc. cit., gives reasons for believing that the major sub-division of the old satrapies 


was the eparohy and that the hyparohies were secondary subdivisions, some of which might 
have been quite small. 





Ancient Survivals in Ossetic 
By шул GERSHEVITOH 


Læg cal 202895 zona ual 
legi’y — uoyyau du dar, 
ma azurgamag. 


Praetexius 


Wwe Soslan went to the land of the giant Uomar, son of Tara, he 
pretended to be his own hireling: Tari furt Uomari zancemex 
ranæzstæræy ye cusrsit ræuont, Pam. ii 60. The Dictionary translates Dig. 
ræuons as ' cause, pretext, appearance’, and quotes our passage to illustrate 
the third meaning: ‘in the appearance of his hireling.’ There is, however, 
another passage, in which ræuonæ clearly means ‘disguise’. Uaskergi had 
placed watchmen at the gorge of Zadælesk, to prevent Cænxigol, the spirit of 
salt, from leaving the heights. The villain Sirdon advises Cænxigol : man gadcay 
ræuændiæy ku ne rayervezay uædia dæ ramardzænæncæ ‘ if you do not escape 
by means of my bitch’s ræuændiæ (plur. of ræuonæ) they will kill you’; there- 
upon Cænrigol Sirdont gadcay cari bacudæy ma! uotemæy qalaurtæbæl 
rayevhudæy, “ Sirdoni gadca æy!” zæhgæy ' Cænxigol entered the hide of 
Sirdon’s bitch and thus passed by the watchmen, who said: “it is Sirdon’s 
bitch ” ’ (Miller, Осетинские Этюды i 102). Miller translated mæn gadcay 
ræuændtæy as ‘by the ruse of my bitch’; evidently the meaning is ‘by 
disguising yourself as my bitch’. The plural ræuændiæ is also used, according 
to B., my Digor friend, when the word means ‘ pretext’. 

Although B. would not use ræuonæ for ‘ disguise ’, the two passages quoted 
show that speakers of an earlier generation were aware of this meaning. The 
semantic connexion between ‘disguise’ and ‘pretext’ is known in other 
languages. Hiibschmann, Pers. St. 32, quoted parallels from Latin and German 
in support of a derivation of NPers. bahäne ‘ pretext’ from Olr. *uahàna-, 
belonging to yah- ‘to dress’. Dig. ræuonæ, from *fra-yahdna-, confirms the 
correctness of this derivation. 

Abayev, Русско-осетинский словарь, s.v. предло», gives also Dig. 
ræuagæ, and Dig. æfsoynæ, Iron afson, for ‘pretext’. The former, which 
according to the Dictionary and В. means ‘ cause’, was compared by Miller, 
Ossetisch, 35,2 with Skt. praväka ‘ announcer’. We may prefer to derive it from 
*fra-uaha-ka-. 

While in NPers. bahäne, Oss. ræuonæ and ræuagæ the disguising aspect of 
‹ dressing ' is stressed, the relation between dress and custom or disposition, 


5 


1 Read ma instead of mas. 
з Where the derivation of ræuæg ‘ light, quick ' from *fravaka- must, at any rate, be preferred 
to the one proposed by О. Szemerenyi, ZDMG 1961, 209 sq. 
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which finds expression in such words as Ital. costume, Lat. habitus, suggests that 
also Oss. uag (Dig. uagæ) ' custom, normal condition, character ', Plur. uagtæ 
' manners ',! belongs to the base yah- (*uahaka-). 
_ In efson, for which the Dictionary also gives ‘ cause, reason’ the meaning 
' pretext’ is perhaps to be understood as ‘adduced fault’; the example in 
the Dictionary сту æfson min næ radtay dz bez ‘on what grounds did you 
not give me your horse' means to B. ' because of which (— whose) fault or 
guilt, etc.’ ; moreover I have noted from B. uoy æfsoynæ’y kænuncæ ' they say 
it is his fault (lit. make it his fault)’. If one compares Lat. caussa ‘ cause, 
pretext, guilt’, and its relation to causor and accuso, it seems possible that in 
æfson, from *abi-sghana-, an Indo-Iranian legal term has survived. Skt. 
abht-éamsana ‘ accusation’ has been discussed by Hopkins, JAOS 45 (1925), 
49 (a reference I owe to Professor Bailey). In the Avesta (Yt 14, 34) ZaraGuëtra 
asks for Ahura Mazdah’s advice on how to behave if he is atws.sastö 6 
by many opponents. Bartholomae's translation was ‘ verwünsoht in Worten und 
Gedanken °, but ‘ accused or assailed verbally and mentally ’ agrees better with 
what we know of abi-sgh-, even though its converse, patt-sgh-, has a magical 
acceptation in Ahura Mazdah’s reply (cf, on the other hand, paitt.sawhom 
* contradicendo’ in Vend. 4, 54, and the juridical connotation of Pahl. passozv 
(< *pati-sahvan-) ‘ sureties’, v. Bailey, BSOS vi 83). 


payah-, payu- 

In Oc. Эт. ii 86 Miller doubtfully compared Oss. fæzdon(æ) ‘ udder’ with 
Av. fétana-, NPers. pistan. The comparison no longer appeared in Ossetisch, 
since the voicing of -št- could not be justified. There is, however, an easy 
alternative etymology at hand. -don(æ) may be the second term of compounds 
which continues -dana- ‘ container’. Comparison with Bal. godan, Рё ушата 
‘udder’? > *gau-dàna(&)-, cf. Morgenstierne, NTS xu 263, EVP 41, further 
suggests that fæz- represents Av. payah- ‘milk’. Hence *pay(a)z-dana- (on 
-az-, cf. Bailey, BSOAS хі 331) > *fæzzdon (on the assimilation of y to a 
following consonant, cf. Bailey, Asica 12 вд.) > fazdon; cf. Wx pen, 
Morgenstierne, РГ ii 536 ; payah- also survives in Pš pai, ete., v. EVP 56. 

Iron Dig. fiyyau, Iron fiyau, fæyyau, fiyyau ° shepherd’ probably represents 
a metathesis of Olr. payu- ' protector '. The Ossetic restriction to the protector 
of sheep may have been inherited from IE times, cf. Greek ناهج‎ ‘ flock of sheep". 
The same metathesis can be recognized in Oss. yau(æ) ° energy, vital force’, 
if, accepting Morgenstierne’s etymology, NTS xii 269, we derive it directly 
from @yu-, instead of assuming secondary lengthening of а. One may compare 


1 ænæuag, ænuag, for which the Dictionary only gives ‘slovenly, ul-bred, depraved’ 
(= ‘ without manners ’), also means ‘ unusual’: Fidelti dogi næ berzond cuenati Ku iscæykodia 
ænæuag æstong ‘at the time of the fathers there arose on our mountains an unusual famine ', 
Maliti Geuærgi, Iræf, OrdXonikidze, 1935, p. 33. 
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the Sogdian metathesis which Henning established in f&y'ios ‘ gentleman’ 
< féuggs, cf. GMS § 311.1 


daiman- 

In his invaluable ‘ Sketch of differences between the Iron and Digor dialects ' 
(Осетинский язык и фольклор i 357-493) Abayev has drawn attention to 
a group of words which is not found in the Dictionary : ædemonæy, ædemontæy 
© тазу, inconsiderately ' (p. 441); fældemæn ‘ mendacious, false, deceitful’, 
fældemæntæ kenun ‘to elude, dodge, distract attention’ (p.449); and 
uældemonæy, uældemontæy ‘hinting at, by allusion, allegorically’ (p. 466). 
In texts І have so far only noted ademonæy * in a verse by the Digor poet 
Maliti Geuærgi (v. above, p. 484, n. 1), p. 6 :— 

Fal æ zerda uote ’ncoynæy 

Ked siyevuy stlæstæg, 

Uo, me ’ngaræ, ademonsy 

Uarzt ma zona ued suhdæg. 
‘However, when a woman so easily changes her heart, do not, oh my friend, 
lightheartedly call love pure.’ 

Demon, deman, the element which these words have in common, can be 
explained as from Av. daéman- ‘ eye, pupil, glance’; hence edemonsy is lit. 
‘without glancing, blindly’, fældemæn ‘ away from (= avoiding) the glance’, 
cf. Av. para.daxèta-, or ‘ (shifting) around, or in front of somebody's glance’, 
cf. Av. patrt.dahyu- (2), and ualdemon- ‘above (= beyond) sight’. The 
survival of the -an: formative is exceptional in Ossetic, and, for this word, in 
Iranian, cf. NPers. dim, Sogd. Sym, MPers. dymbndyy (Henning, Tales, 479 sq.), 
Рё lema? ; however, the irregular Av. daëmäna in Yt 10, 107, Instr. Sg. according 
to Lommel, helps to account for 16; cf. also MPers. (etc.) hndgm'n. 


*ut-mis- 

Iron misin, Dig. imisun refers to the creative and retaining energy of the 
mind, The Dictionary, pp. 630, 833, gives its meanings as ‘ to compose, invent, 
devise, remember, long for’ ; secondarily Dig. smisun also means ‘ to ferment ’. 
The compound uadzimis is translated as ‘inventive, sharp-witted, creative ; 

- poetry, роет’. 


1 1f Arm. tapar ‘ axe’, NPers. tabar, Russ. monop, eto., is a Scythian or Sarmatian LW, ita 
origin should perhaps be sought in a metathesis of *parat (Oss. ferat, Khot. pada, Tokh. (LW) 
porat, peret, v. Bailey, Asica 18 aq. ; since it is doubtful that Khot. ¢ can represent either an older 
t', or 0 in OPers. LWs, one cannot dismiss the possibility that Khot. *par(a)ta-, like the Tokh. 
word, was borrowed from Western Saka). 

3 Presumably misprint for ademonay. 

з Which at least has preserved the Nom. Bg. ending of -an- stems, v. Morgenstierne, NTS xii 
92. of. melme. The -ar- stem corresponding to Iranian mazan- ‘ monster’ (v. Henning, BSOAS xi 
54) survives in РВ mzarai, rmarai, Bal. татат ' tiger ' [and in Khot. maysirkd (1n various spellings, 
Játakastava 9 r 4. 10 v 3. 10 v 4. 11 v 4. 19 v 4. 30r 2, 32r 4), the meaning of which was estab- 
lished as ‘ monstrous, horrible’ by Professor Bailey]. 
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For imis- one would normally reconstruct Olr. *mts- or *miš- + ut-. А base 
*mis- (OPers. *m10-) used with the same preverb, has been postulated by 
Henning, 211 ix 179, for MPers. wmyh- ‘ to shape, fashion, create’. This verb 
is only found in three passages, all of which refer to the creation of man by Az, 
the equivalent of Hyle in Iranian Manicheism. 

The circumstances of this act of creation must be borne in mind. It consists 
in reproducing from memory the image of a seducing divinity whom the 
Archontes, fettered in the sky, had once seen; by devouring the abortions of 
the Archontes, Az had inherited the vision of this image. Numerous passages, 
in which the place of Hyle is usually taken by a demon, insist that man was 
modelled after this image: tch will euch ein Bild herstellen nach dem Bild des 
Erhabenen (Keph. 138°) = sic quippe ilius magni, qui gloriosus apparu, 
imaginem fingam (August. De nat. boni 46) ; the єк» of the seducer is imposed 
on the wAdopa of Adam and Eve (Keph. 1371”), ete., cf. Mary Boyce, BSOAS xiii 
910 sq., Baur, Man. Rel. 132, 138 sqq., Cumont, Recherches i 42 sq. 

In the MPers. Cosmogony (Mir. Man. i) wmyh- is twice followed by dys- 
(20229 sa- 20328 ва-) ‘ to build’ (v. Henning, BBB р. 56 bottom), once by kyrdn 
‘to make ’ (19530). Since neither verb adequately corresponds to fingo, rAdoow 
(Керћ. 19117), or Cwypadéw (Keph. 13518, 13814), the artistic connotation of the 
latter will belong to wmyh-. In addition the three passages apparently contain 
no reference to the imitative character of this creation, which in the corre- 
sponding descriptions in other languages is explained in detail; therefore the 
meaning of wmyh- may have been such as to supply this reference. If Oss. misin 
is connected it would appear that wmyh- meant ‘to compose or fashion 
according to a mental pattern ’. 

The suggested connexion excludes Morgenstierne’s etymology of Oss. misin 
as belonging to Skt. vimrs-, NTS xii 268. 


fraxite- 


Miller, Ossetisch 31, translated læxstæ (Dig. haste) Капит as ' to pray, cross 
oneself’ ; he assumed -tæ to be the Plural ending, and the second meaning to 
be the original one ; he accordingly connected the word with Skt. laksa ` sign ’.1 
Munkáesi's Iron informants used lawste kænun for ‘to request, ask’, and 
interpreted lasts as Plur. of lahz ‘ polished’, hence, with Kanun, ‘to use 
polished words ',* Blüten der oss. Volksdichtung i 38 sq. Since the meaning ‘ to 
cross oneself’ appeared to be secondary, Munkácsi rejected Miller's etymology. 
The Dictionary only has lexsteys ‘imploring ', and lærstæ kenun ‘ to implore, 


1 Internal Iron a corresponds to Dig. ¢ (after 1 or before r} also 1n liz ‘ polished’, батга 
‘rough’, ævdærzin ‘ to irritate (skin) ', æn? ærin ‘to chase away, banish’, and zerink'a ‘pocket 
knife ', v. Abayev, Oc. яз. u фольк. i 369. Of these words the first has been compared by Miller 
with Skt. slakena, Osselisch 32, the second (to which presumably the third belongs, v. Dictionary) 
with Av. darazista-, Oc. Әт. 11 151. 

* B. views this popular etymology with disfavour. 
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pray, entreat’. When the beautiful Gidannæ begs her father not to force her 
to marry the Ældar’s son, her voice is lizstz ‘imploring’ (radzoruy yin lixstæ 
halessy, Maliti Geuærgi, 37). In the Ossetic tradition on the Tukka disease it 
is said (Miller, Oc. Im. 1 100, 17): Xucauæn cid balizstæ kendzinan cæmæy næ 
88 zuarexmca ua, uoyturcey ‘let us pray to God that His benevolence be with 
us’. In such expressions, B. tells me, Kanun is also used with the Plural ltzsitta. 
One therefore wonders if lærstæ need be a Plural. 

In Yt 1, 30, we read: ahe nará 0860116 fravasim yazamatde уб asmo.z*anvd 
name, @8@{ anyaéiam aáaongm frazíti (MSS. fraxsti, frazita, fraxasta, frarastt, 
fravsasta, frazusta, frahusta) yazäi fravarota ‘We worship the Fravaëi of the 
truthful man À.; then I worship frazštt (the Fravaäis) of the other truthful 
(men)'. Bartholomae uneasily translated fraxëts by ‘abundantly’, and 
Lommel, Ydsoht's, 18, n. 3, explained : as abundantly as they are worshipped 
in 7418. The translation ‘ with prayer’ or ‘ entreatingly ’ (Instr.) does not 
any the less justice to the context, and læxstæ, which could be derived from 
any of the Av. variant readings, may be adduced in its support. 

The reason for preferring frazáti to the variants in Yt 1, 30, is the occurrence 
of fraxéts.dä- as an epithet of Mitra in Yt 10, 65 (var. ўтай). On the strength 
of the presumed meaning of frarëti- this epithet is translated as ‘giving 
abundance’; it could equally well mean ‘ granting the entreaty '.! 

Bartholomae separated from fraršts- the first name by which Ahura Mazdah 
calls himself in Yt 1, 7: fraxétya- (Var. fraxëtia, frazítaya, frazraétaya, 
frazstoye, fraxstauye, fravaituye, fraxa.stuye). This he analysed as Fut. Pass. 
Parte. of fras- ‘to ask’: ‘der zu befragen ist’ (?). The suggested meaning is 
acceptable, the form less so ; for Fut. Pass. Participles in -tya- are not otherwise 
recognized in Iranian. Without incurring this difficulty a similar meaning, 
* implorandus °, is obtained if we relate fraxätya- to fraxëti- as yasnya- is related 
to yasna-. + 

The origin of these words remains uncertain. For Avestan, Bartholomae’s 
connexion with fras- could be maintained and extended to fraxëti-; the -tt- 
noun’ with intrusive v might have acquired a meaning distinct from that of the 
regular fragit-. However, while intrusive is also known in Sogdian (GMS $ 257), 
it has во far been assumed to occur in Ossetic only in Iron yas, Dig. æxsæ 
‘whip’, which Miller, ZF xxi 328, doubtfully derived from Av. yarëti-. If this 
etymology should prove to be correct, it would open the door to a derivation of 
læxstæ from fraxéti- even if -tæ were the Plural suffix. One could then compare 
Dig. *lixsæ : Plur. Казиев with Dig. uosæ ‘woman’: Plur. uostiiæ (connected 
by Miller, Lc. 332, with Skt. yostt?); lixstæ would then be secondary, either as 
a Plural built on *lixsæ, or as a Singular abstracted from ligstitæ. — 


1 Of the meaning of Dig. iskurdiadas (abstract of korun ° to request, ask °) ° ability, or right, to 
receive from God what one asks for’. 

* Hence Dig. uozun, Iron uzin ‘ to rock, swing’ < Av. yaoz-, and Dig. uodun, Iron udin ‘ to 
exert oneself’ < Av. yaod-, of. Parth. ywdy-. 
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haxa- 

The meaning of Av. haxa- was established as ‘sole of the foot’ on the 
strength of the Pahlavi translation ‘ under the foot’, and the context in the two 
parallel passages Vend. 8, 69 sq., and 9, 24 sq. In these Nasu, the demon 
of putrefaction, is chased down the body along successive stages, of which the 
last six are as follows: knee, calf; ankle, forepart of the foot (frabda-, cf. 
Turner, BSOAS xii 641), haxa-, and ‘ under the toes’. To be able to sprinkle 
the haza- with water it is sufficient to raise the heels, standing on one’s toes. 

The Avestan context alone arouses the suspicion that haxa- is not the sole 
as ‘under surface of the foot’, but that part of the sole which is situated 
between the heel and the beginning of the toes. This suspicion can now be 
confirmed by reference to Oss. ææ ‘ hollow of the foot between heel and toes ' 
(adj. axcd£in), which evidently continues Av. haza-.? 


hiz-, viz- 

In Asica 32 sq. Н. W. Bailey derived Oss. zezun ‘ to climb, pass over ' from 
a base *atz- attested in Зора. -xyzyy ‘ creeping ', MPers. (eto.) dxéz- ‘ to rise’, 
Khot. pahiys- ‘ to flee’, va? ‘descend’, bi? * decrease’, (éti)hiys- ‘rise’, and 
Av. patrt.haéea- ‘ go around’. With Av. patri.haeza- W. B. Henning connects 
MPers. phryz- ‘ versari? (= Parth. przyz) and ‘to abstain’, assuming that 
with the latter meaning the preverb was para-, v. BSOAS xi (= Tales) 62 n. 2, 
724 on 1114,3 xii 56 on 25. Previously Horn had referred to Oss. zezun and to 
Av. ‘haëza- (for which he quoted the variant ?za&a-) in connexion with NPers. 
vez-/cüst- (Npers. Et. 102 ва.), and Morgenstierne in connexion with Ps 
zef-/rat- (EVP 98). Various attempts have been made to reconcile the 
vocalism of NPers. zéz- and zást-. Andreas thought of an occasional Iranian 
replacement of & by à, v. Lentz, ZII iv 270, 292. Bartholomae, WZKM 25, 
257 sq., suggested two alternatives, of which he preferred the second : (1) ТЕ 


1 Av. asču-. The expected Olr. *asku- survives ш Oss. agtite (Pam. ш 415), skütæ (Narti 
Жаай Ив, Dræudiihæu, 1946, 35%!) ‘ haunches (ав food)’, Plural of sgt (Dict.), fsgii (Abayev, 
Русско-ос. словарь, s.v. бедро). 

* A compound with ez may be recognized in Dig. ænguldzæxtæ ‘ dance оп tap-toes’, which, 
aco. to Abayev, Oc. яз. u фольк., 1441, corresponds to Iron E'ax-K'uxtil kaft. As k'ax-K'wv is ‘foot. 
finger = toe’, so ænguldzær may be ‘ æx-finger ', with the order of compound terms inversed aa 
in yæugæf ‘ fish-millet = caviare’, хата 'nose-matter = snivel’, and others discussed by 
Abayev, op. сй., 234. amguldzexts kamun ‘ to dance on tip-toes’ is used by Маи Geuærgi, 
Iraf, p. 48; В. knows enguldzexte kafun. One 18 reminded of the expression gændzæziæ cæhdin 
‘to be seized with convulsion, cramp ’, of. Dict., 389, 1639. It occurs, e.g. m Pam. iii 5% (Iron), 
where the corresponding Digor version (Pam. ıi 12%) has tæppæzis cæhdun. The latter is explained 
р. 180 n. 68 as ‘to beat, shake one’s extremities’. gændzærtæ, which, aco. to the Dict., is also 
Dig. may thus contain ez; gendz- 18 not clear ; of. Dig. gændzu, Iron gæcci ‘ tooth’ (nursery 
word) ? 

Since kaza- may belong to Av. kazti (Dual) ‘ thighs ' (as Professor E. Fraenkel has convinced 
me by referring to the relation of Lith. kulnis ‘ heel ' to kùlšé ‘hip’, of. Walde-Hofmann, Lat. 
Et. Wb., 144), its closest cognate will be Gr. Tey." dogs (Hes.), v. Mollet, MSL 28, 259. 

3 Chr. pryyd- ‘ umstellen? may contain a base *узл-, which is attested in Dig. Мент, Iron 
gizin ° to threaten, wish ill’, of. Pam. ıi 4333, 
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*khüf-/*khokto-; from regular Ir. *rtéta- a Present *zaiz- could have arisen 
analogically, while zastan would have preserved the root vowel à under the 
stress ; (2) IE *khaij- might have given an Iranian Past *zàátita- from which 
*xäëla. Henning contemplated, but rejected the assumption that two Ir. 
bases, zaz- and ziz-, had influenced each other, BBB p. 105. 

The previous discussions leave out of consideration the variety of meanings 
of Oss, zezun, which does not seem to be irrelevant to the involved problems 
raised by this group of supposedly related words. It is desirable first to present 
the evidence. 


(1) Av. pairt.haéanha, 2 Sg. Impt. of unclear meaning, occurs in Vend. 21, 
` 4.8.12. 16. Here is a table of the variants :— 





































8 
pàüiri.zaizawuha pain ha&awuha 
pairi.xaizawuha pari haërawha 
pairi.haëzawha paiti.haëuawha 
pairmhaézawha 
pâiri.réaërawuha 
pairi.zdaezamuha 
pairi.zJazaeuha 2017 











(2) Parthian. 
(a) proyz-: præšt- ‘to stand around, be about, versari’, sometimes 
‘to stand around for the purpose of looking after someone = serve, 
nurse, protect’, often merely ‘to be’ (Henning, Tales 62 n. 2). 
(b) 'шуш-: 'z'ét-'to rise’. 
(c) Once 'z'z- ‘ to rise’, supposedly scribal error, cf. Ghilain, Hssat, 61 aq. 
(d) mwrd'zyz, mwrd'hyz', adj., * arousing the dead.’ 


(3) MPersian. 
(a) wyz- ' to creep’, v. Henning, BBB р. 61 on 512. 
(b) az'yst (with 'br) ‘to rise’ (v. Henning, ZII ix 178, where also the 
following six). 
(c) 'zya-: ’æyst- © to rise’, Caus. "zyzn-. i 
(d) wexyz-: "wayst- ' to descend ’. 
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(e) przyz- (fra-) * to advance’ (?). 

(f) whyz-, Pahl. Iss. whyé-, as Professor Henning tells me, ‘to move,’ as 
from one country to another. 

(9) mwr’ syz, mwrd'hyz, as (2) (d). 

(А) ryst'hyz ‘ resurrection °. 

(8) phryz-: phryst-, meaning as (2) (a) ; Arm. pahest, Arab. fihrist ' deposit, 
Aufbewahrung ', v. Henning, BBB р. 113°. 

(k) phryz- ‘to abstain, beware of’. 

(4) Sogdian. 

(a) (a) Chr. 'yz- ‘to rise (from the dead)’; (B) Man. "z'zyyh M 900, 5 
(no context). 

(b) Chr. ‘xt © arose’ ¢ 53, 5, ° got up’ $£ 4, 12. Giw 232. 

(с) Causative Chr. 'zyZ- ‘to place, appoint’ + 40, 1, ‘raise up’ + 30, 15; 
*yye- ° to resurrect’ Giw 84. 

(d) Man. Chr. ’wyz-, Man. wzz- ‘to descend’, Past Chr. ’wait-, Caus. B. 
wy ya (Impf.). 

(e) Man. ’nyz-, mnzz- (Impf.), Past nw št-, B. ny’ 3t- (anzast-) ‘ to rise’ ; 
Caus. B. 'ny'yz-. 

(f) Man. trye ' setting (of sun and moon) ', v. GMS § 662. 

(9) przyz- ° versars °, BBB f 91. 

(А) zyz- ' to creep’ in 2’yryzyy. 

(t) Man. poxyz-, Chr. poyyz-, B. pey'yz- : B. poyst- ' to kneel’, cf. Henning, 
BBB p.105. The Man. spelling, which confirms the 2 conjectured by 
Henning, occurs in the following passage (M 130 и V): [pleyryz 
оо "rtysy wnw (2) [pltibw't9'rt o Kt wf (3) [meya ywn Буу ‘tyy zw 
(4) [']gtwB'rm oo riyy в? (5) tyw yrB'to'ryy oo ‘бутуу (6) сп теуш 
[. . . ‘he knelt and addressed him thus: as many great sins as I have 
committed, you have known (them) all; from my great... 

(5) Khotanese. 
(a) hīys- ‘ to rise’, or tithigs- ( to descend’ ? cf. (4) (£)). 
(b) pahiys-: pahágta- ‘ to flee’ (or simply ‘ go away ’, as Professor Bailey 


(с) 
(d) 


tells me). 
valiys- : vahásta- ‘to descend’. 
bthiys- ‘ to decrease ’. 


(6) Khwärazmian vyz- ‘to get up’, v. Freiman, Советское Востоковедение 
vi 83. 
(7) Ossetic Dig. xezun: mist-, Iron sizin : atst-. 


(a) 
(b) 


* to climb ' with Loc. ext. : bælasæmæ, топат xezun ‘ to climb a tree, 
a mountain’; bunmæ .نه‎ ‘ to climb down’ (B.). 

‘to climb over, across: pass over’ with Adess or Loc. int.: 
kauæbæl ж. ‘to climb over, across a fence’, zanziebel т. ‘to climb 
over mountains’ (B.) Iron saw dendétz sert х. ‘to pass over the 
Black Sea ' (Dict.). 
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(0) ‘to wait’ (this meaning is found only in Dig., v. Abayev, Oc. яз. u 
фольк. 1 485): ba-maæ-xezæ ' wait for me’; d’ ercudt din zezun ‘I am 
waiting for your arrival’; d’ercudimæ din xezdzwnam ‘I will wait 
until you arrive’; duuæ saxadti fæxrision fal n’erbacudæy ‘I waited 
for two hours, but he did not arrive’ (B.) ; Kettag $ heuma fæccæuy, — 
Поу Ket ye'mburds ku геги) ‘ the Ket-man returns to the village—the 
Ketians are waiting for him in the assembly ', Maliti Geuærgi, 66. 

(d) ‘to protect’: had n» Xucau телів yect fdbilizæy ‘ so that God may 
protect (or deliver) us from this evil’ (Miller, Oc. Әт. i 100, 7); 
Iron 23 sizin ‘sich hüten’ (Dict.); deze si xezæ ' beware of him’; 
zelgæ donasy daxe хеггв ‘keep off whirlpools’ (B.) ; cf. also the pr. name 
Uadæzeu(æ), interpreted as ‘protecting from wind’, Pam. ii. p. 183 
n. 121. 

(e) ‘to pasture, trans. and intrans.: yeyæ fons xezuy ‘he pastures the 
cattle’; fons buduri zezuy ( fæxxistæy) ‘ the cattle is (was) grazing on 
the plain’ ; fons xezg@ kænuy ' the cattle is grazing ' (B.) ; v. also Dict. 

(8) NPersian. 

(a) 222-: räst- ‘to rise’. 

(b) Kabul Pers. Past rést.. 

(o) rastariz * resurrection ’. 

(d) zëzîdan ‘to rise, leap; totter, slide, go softly ; creep on all fours’ 
(Dict.). 

(e) s«azidan ‘ to creep’. 

(f) parhéz-: parhéxt- ‘to abstain’, v. Henning, ZII ix 215. 

(9) РЕ zeZ-: zatol (3 Sg. Past xot) ‘ to rise’. 
(10) Sangl. хйг-: söt- ‘ to rise’. 
(11) Par. zīst kan- ‘ to rise, jump’. 
(12) Wx giz-: gozd- (< *han-zasz-, v. Morgenstierne, IZ FL ii 450) ‘ to rise’. 

The divergent meanings of Oss. vezun are unlikely to have evolved from 
that of a single base. On first consideration at least three different verbs seem 
to have come to coincide in Ossetic. One, meaning ‘to pasture’, has no 
equivalent among the other Iranian forms quoted above. 

The second verb will be represented by the meaning ‘ to climb, pass over ’. 
This agrees with the notion of ‘ rising ' and other movements (varying according 
to the preverb) which inheres in some of the forms quoted from other Iranian 
languages. However, the meaning ‘ to creep ’ of MPers. and Bogd. ayz-, NPers. 
жёйдат, xazidan, which Henning closely associates with Sogd. pexyz- ‘ to kneel’, 
is not found in Ossetic, and may belong to a base distinct from the ' rising ' опе; 
cf. below on the Sogdian evidence. 

The third verb is seen in the meaning ‘ to wait’. This need not be separated 
from the notion of ‘ protecting’, as comparison with Germ. warten shows, cf. 
OSax. wardon ‘protect, watch, look after, be on one’s guard’, Engl. ward, 
and the LWs French garder, Ital. guardare (Kluge, Et. Wb. d. deutsch. Spr.’, 
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postulated an original meaning ‘ auf jem. oder nach jem. schauen °). It seems 
to me that the words quoted under (2) (a), (3) (4), (А), (4) (g), and (8) (f), belong 
to the Oss. ‘ waiting and protecting’ base, rather than to the verbs meaning 
* to rise (etc.)’. 

Bearing in mind the distinction suggested by the meanings of Oss. zezun, 
we may proceed to examine the variation in the root-vowel of the forms 
collected, assuming for the moment that the initial consonant was Olr. ^-. 

Dig. zez-/zísü- and Khot. hiys-/*hdst- point to Olr. *hatza-/*hidsia-. 
Kabul Pers. 28/-, Раг. 2731 may have been influenced by the Pres. хё/12-; 
MPers. x(‘)yst- may be explained in the same way, unless it stands for sist- 
< *hišta-. On the other hand, the natural derivation of the Sogdian forms quoted 
under (4) (a)-(e), is from *haz-/*haët- (Chr. *z/yy£-, B. °y yz- < *hàzaya-). 
It is therefore likely that in Middle Iranian one of the two past stems, vist- 
or zašt-, was built analogically on a secondary present stem. The present stem 
with 2/7 cannot be secondary ?; hence, if we are dealing with a single Olr. 
base, its form must have been *hiz-, of which MIr. zaz- appears to be a secondary 
development. 

The normal reduplication vowel of 7 bases is 4. There is, however, one 
solitary example, attested three times in the Avesta, of an * base reduplicating 
with a, viz. daiôy- from-di- ‘ to look’. Since obviously something exceptional 
has happened to our base, let us assume that it suffered an exceptional reduplica- 
tion of the form *hahiza-. Comparison with the preverbs рай-, pari-, and abi-, 
which normally lose their + before single consonant in Middle Iranian, suggests 
the possibility of *hahtza- having become *Aahza- and further either za, or, 
according as the loss of the second л entailed or not compensatory lengthening, 
züz-3 Acceptance of this theory commits us to recognizing h- as the initial 
012. consonant of the base which meant ' to rise (etc.) ’. 

Beside Sogd. °raz-: °rast- we find prayz-, tuya, ^zyz-, and peryz-, all 
apparently from *hatza-, and В. peyët- from either *hešt- or *hast-. The possi- 
bility that at least in *ryz- and рохуг-/В. peyét- Sogdian has preserved a 
distinction between two originally different bases,“ can be contemplated if 
poyst- represents *hista- and NPers. zazidan an older *xizidan (cf. zam ‘ winter ’ 
< zim, Horn, GIP 1% 20 aq.). 

The verbs meaning ' versare, protect, wait' have been separated above from 
the ‘ rising (etc.) ' and ‘ creeping’ ones. If we reconstruct for their sake a base 
*ziz-, we shall avoid recognizing in Parth. and бора. prayz-, MPers. phryz-, 
and NPers. parhéz-, the same irregular treatment of Olr. л after + as we find 
in Khot. pahiys- and bihiys- from *hiz- ' to rise’. 


1 Of. also NPers. (eto.) рйу- ' to protect and ‘ to wait’, Horn, Npers. Et., 63; here, however. 
the difference in meaning may reflect a difference in origin, v. Hubschmann, Pers. St. 37, Henning, 
ZII ix 208, 214. 

з Olr. *ház(a)ya- would have had palatalized z in Khot. and Sogd. 

з For the absence of palatalization in Sogdian, of. zrywn ' vegetable’ < zairi.gaona-. 

4 Vis, *hiz- ‘to rise? (Sogd. %таб-/°тай-) and *thiz- or *ziz- ° to oreep ' (Sogd. *wéz- /*xidt-). 
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` As to the Avestan word, we are not bound to consider all variants except 
О2`аз incorrect forms or spellings of what ought to have appeared as either 
pair. saéza- or *patris.haéza-; without prejudice to the reality of päirt.haëza., 
patri.caéza- appears to be an irreproachable formation from a base *xiz-. In 
Avestan, pari- may have been used with both *hsz- ‘ to rise (etc.) ' and *212- 
* to stand around, versart, wait, look after’; whatever was at first intended to 
stand in the Vend. passage (in which the difference between ‘arise and go 
around’ and ‘ arise and stand around, be about’ does not amount to much), 
the copyists may have confused and contaminated pdtri.raë&a- with 
*püsri(h)a&a- and the simple *Aa&a-, thus making it impossible for us to 
recover the original reading. 

If we now return to Oss. zezun ‘ to pasture’, it appears from a comparison 
with NPers. éaridan ‘to pasture’ (etc:) beside Av. čara- ‘ versari’, Skt. car- 
‘to move around ' and ‘ to pasture ’, that this meaning is compatible with that 
of the base *ziz- as postulated for Oss. zezun ‘ to wait’ and ' to protect '.! 

In conclusion we may attempt to sort out the available evidence as follows : 

(1) Olr. 1%12- ‘ to rise (eto.) ?. 

(1) Pres. hatza-. Ау. ‘haëza-, later hiz-, mé/tz-, 2b, d; 30, d, e, f, g, h; 
4f (this possibly under ii, 1); Б; 6; 7a, b; 80, с, (1); 9; 12. 

(2) Pres. xaz- (y(a)z-) < *hahiza-, 4a a (perhaps also £), d, e; 10 

(3) Pres. züz- > *hahtza-, 20; 4a B; 10. All doubtful; 10 may have 
suffered secondary lengthening. 

(4) Past h/xišt-, 5; Ta, b; possibly 35, c, d. 

(5) Past zat- (built on zaz-), 4b, d, e; possibly 9. 

(6) Past xäët- (built on züz-, or lengthened from zašt- on the analogy of 
other Past stems, cf. Av. rašta-, tàlla-), 2b; 8a; possibly 9 and 10. 

(7) Past r6/tét- (built on z£/1z-), 85; 11; perhaps 3b, o, d. 

(ii) Olr. hiz- or ziz- * to creep’. 

(1) Pres. z&- > *h/zatza-, 3a; 4f (but cf. i, 1), h, 1; 8d. 

(2) Pres. raz- < *h/aiza-, 8e. 

(3) Past mit, 4. 

(iii) Olr. 1212- ‘ to wait, versari, look after, protect, pasture ’. 
1 (1) Pres. Av. °лаёга-, later ?xez-, 2a; 9$, k; 49; To, d, e; Bf (cf. Horn, 

GIP i* 95). 

(2) Past *aist-, 81; To,d, e. 

(3) Past “zašt- (borrowed from + 6), 2a. 


Р 
ui-kur- 

Iron gürin, Dig. igurun * о be born’ can hardly go back to anything but 
*ut-kur-. It is tempting, therefore, to connect it with Sogd. wk(’)wr, which 
occurs in two passages. In the colophon of P 8 the text is said to have been 


1 This view seems preferable to deriving zezun ‘ to pasture ' from Olr. *züzaga-, denominative 
_ Of *adiza-, of. Khot. khaysa- ‘ food ’ (< "züd-s-, v. Bailey, BSOAS x 598), Parth. 272- ' to devour Е 
NPers. хйуїйат ‘ to chew’ (Ghilain, Essai, 59). 
VOL. XIV. PART 3. 34 
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written ‘for the benefit (v. Henning, BSOAS xi 736 sq.) of the whole family 
(knt kwir, v. Benveniste, JA 1951, 113 sq.), the wk’wr ywtyywityt, the dead 
and the living, the near and the far ones, etc.’ Since wk'wr ywüyywétyt is 
surrounded by asyndetic pairs of collective nouns, there is a presumption that 
* apk'wr and friends’ rather than ‘ wk’wr friends’ was intended. In this case 
wk'wr, too, may be a collective, meaning ‘ relatives by birth, kinsfolk, gens’. 
The abstract wkwry', which Henning, L.c., quoted from the other passage, 
could then be understood as ‘ kinship’, or, more vaguely, ' familiarity ’. 


da- 

Dig. radiun (Iron radtin), ædtun, dediun (Iron dædtin), tætun, all meaning 
* to give’, appear to have developed from Olt. dada-, cf. Miller, Ossetisch, 66. 
radt- may be from fra-d(a)da-,1 and ædt- from à-d(a)da- with shortening of the 
preverb (cf. Miller, op. си. 81 n.) ; dædt- is perhaps a contamination of an earlier 
*dæd- with radi- and xdt-. The Past Iron radton ? presumably has -dt- < *-dat- 
< -dáta-. 

The base dà- also seems to have survived in Dig. fedtæn (Iron fidtæn) and 
fedton (Iron fidton) ‘ payment, compensation '. The Dictionary understands the 
former as ‘ what is to be paid’, in agreement with the gerundive function of 
other derivatives in -æn from Present stems (cf. Miller, op. ett., 93 sq., Abayev, 
Русско-осетинский словарь, 593). Since -on, too, forms nouns from Present 
stems, it is legitimate to seek in fedt- the survival of an alternative Present to 
Jed- in Dig. fedun (Iron fidin) ‘to pay’. The two stems are best explained as 
representing Olr. -d(a)da- and -d(à)- respectively. In fe- we may have the 
result of pati-à- (cf. Asia Major (New Series) ii 138), so that the original 
meaning will have been ‘ to give in return’. The semantic development and the 
forms recall *pará-dà-, which is widely used in Eastern Iranian for ‘ to sell’ ; 
there, too, the Present goes back sometimes to -d(d)-, sometimes to -dada- (in 
Sangl. to -daya-), v. Morgenstierne, IIFL ii 237; for Sogdian cf. GMS $192; 
Professor Bailey has shown me the Khot. Present stem piräfh- in his Khotanese 
Buddhist Texts 4190-91, 44178, Past para (< pardta-) 417*. 

The Past stem of fedun, fist- (Iron fist-) cannot be separated from Yd. p*rist-, 
Mu. prist-, and pariist- ' to sell’. Morgenstierne, l.c., derives the latter from 
*parästa-, which he considers to have been built on the Present *pardd-, as if 
this were a simple verbal stem. Alternatively one may recognize m Oss, and 
Yd.-Mu. -sf- an ancient survival corresponding to Skt. -4a-, v. Wackernagel, 


1 Or from *rand-? Cf. Wx rand- ‘to give’, Morgenstierne, IIFL n 587, and Oss. bedtun 
> band.. 

3 The Dig. Past leve dion, which belongs to fra-bar-, should be added to the forms quoted, 
JRAS 1946, 181, n. 3. 

° Or does fe- merely represent рай- in special circumstances ? fe- may correspond to an 
irregular MPers рйёз- in fedis (Iron fidis) ‘ blame ’, 1f MPers. p'dys'gyh ° slander ' oan be compared ; 
the latter was derived by Henning from *pati-dis-, v. ZII ix 220; either meaning may have 
developed from ‘ stigmatizing '. In festeg ' pedestrian ' < *pastika- (v. Morgenstierne, NTS xii 
267) no original long vowel seems to be involved. 


ANOIENT SURVIVALS IN OSSETIO 


Ai. Gr. ii 98, cf. also Av. pattydsti-, pattyástar-. 
either case be secondary, adapted to the ¢ of other Past stems that have e in the 
Present, cf. Miller, op. ott., 60 sq. 
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The Millenary of Ibn Sina? 
` By Н. A. R. бтвв 


URING the current year 1952, corresponding to the Hijra years 1371-2, 

- two gatherings have been planned to celebrate, a little belatedly, the 
millenary of the birth of Ibn Sina in Safar 370 (August, 980). The first, under 
the general patronage of the Arab League and the direction of a special Com- 
mittee in Iraq, was held in Baghdad from 20th to 28th March. The second, 
under the direction of a Persian Committee, is provisionally scheduled to be 
held in Teheran and Hamadan later in the year. The two celebrations, far from 
being mutually exclusive, are intended to be complementary. Strong Persian 
and Turkish delegations attended the Baghdad meeting, in addition to delega- ' 
tions from Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Libya, and representatives of Unesco 
and Western orientalism ; and similar delegations are expected to attend the 
meeting in Persia. 

In the course of the proceedings at Baghdad some 33 papers were read by 
members present. All of these, together with four papers contributed in French 
by orientalists not present (Mlle. Goichon, Mlle. D'Alverny, Professors Gardet 
and Van den Bergh) and not read, are to be published by the Arab League in a 
‘Golden Book’. Until this appears, no detailed or precise appreciation can be 
attempted of the contribution made by the discussions at Baghdad to the 
knowledge or understanding of Ibn Sina’s philosophy, medical works, and other 
productions ; but it may be of interest to present a lay view of several points 
raised directly or indirectly in some of the papers and discussions. 

These ranged over almost every aspect of Ibn Sina’s life and activities. 
Tributes to the author of the Qanün were paid, as was his due, in several papers 
on medical topics, general or special, such as surgery (read by Dr. K. I. Giirken, 
Rector of the University of Istanbul), diseases of the eye, and those of the heart. 
A warning against possible exaggeration of Ibn Sina’s contributions to medical 
science was, however, given by Dr. Da’ud Chelebi, of Mosul, who expressed the 
view that if and when Razi’s Kab al-Hawi is edited, it will probably be found 
that no small part of the Qänün was taken from that work. 

Almost as many papers, including some of the most important, were devoted 
to Ibn Sina’s metaphysical theories, and more especially to his attempts to 
reconcile Greek (or pagan) and Islamic (or theistic) principles. The problem was 
lucidly exposed by Dr. Muhammad al-Bahi, of al-Azhar, in an analysis of the 
four elements (Platonic, Aristotelian, Plotinian, Qur’änic) which he tried to 
harmonize by his doctrine of the Intellect, but failed (in the speaker’s opinion) 


1 The invitation to contribute to this volume reached me on the way to attend the celebration 
of the millenary of Ibn Sing at Baghdad. Since this engagement, followed by a tour of several 
weeks in the Middle East, cut me off from my books and papers, some account of this celebration 
seemed to offer in the circumstances an appropriate topic with which to jom in paying tribute 
to Professor Minorsky’s services to the study of Persian culture, 
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to combine in а stable system. On the same subject Dr. Muhammad Thabit 
al-Fandi, of Fu’äd I University, defined Ibn Sina’s positions as ‘ Greek in the 
majority, Islamic in the minority ’. By developing his argument on the basis of 
the distinction between Necessity (wujüb) and Potentiality (tmkan), and by 
introducing the doctrines of Emanation (fatd), Generation (tawallud), and 
Munificence (724), Ibn Sina was in effect attempting to escape from the Qur'ànic 
concept of Creation (God thus becoming an end rather than an agent), in the 
same way that he developed the Plotinian doctrine of Radiation (tajalli) in 
order to fit the Qur'ünie concept of God's Knowledge into an Aristotelian 
framework. The full significance of Ibn Sina’s doctrine of Necessity and 
Potentiality, as correlatives of good and evil, and its validity as the foundation 
of а coherent humanist philosophy were cogently brought out by Dr. Jamil 
Saliba, of Damascus. 

Of other aspects of Ibn Sina’s philosophy, his psychology was discussed by 
Dr. Ahmad Fu’äd al-Ahwani, of Fu’ad I University, who emphasized the 
originality of Ibn Sinà's treatment of the soul and his doctrine of its perception, 
as a means of self-investigation independent of the senses or other faculties, and 
as a subject in itself, with special reference to al-Mubahathat (Angwüti, no. 191). 
Not only was this argument, the speaker pointed out, evidence of independent 
thinking not tied to Greek sources, but it was peculiar to Ibn Sina, and its 
development could be traced through successive works of his, although none of 
` his disciples appears to have followed up this part of his teaching. 
Dr. A. N. Nadir, of Baghdad, on the other hand, held that Ibn Sina, after 
wavering for some time between Aristotelian and Platonic views, had finally 
adopted the Platonic concept of the soul. His theories of education also were 
discussed by Professor Kamal Ibrahim, of Baghdad, with reference to the 
Kitab as-Siydsa (Anawati, no. 253), the authenticity of which was, however, 
disputed by some members. 

Methodological problems received little attention on the whole. Father 
G. С. Anaw&ti exposed the difficulties in the way of reaching a clear view of the 
chronological order of Ibn Sin&’s works, and drew attention to the importance 
of research on this subject. Professor Louis Massignon also, in the course of an 
account of recent work done in France on Ibn Sina, referred briefly to the need 
for а study of his philosophical terminology. In general, the lack of such 
prior investigations, and a partial failure even to appreciate their bearing on 
many of the problems discussed, must be regarded as a weakness in most of the 
papers read at this meeting on philosophical topics. 

Except in Senator Madkür's summing-up address at the close of the con- 
ference, the place of Ibn Sin& and his influence upon philosophical thought in 
the Muslim world were not dealt with in any detail. One paper, however, was 
devoted to tracing the filiation of his disciples down to Nasir ad-Din Tüsi, and 
another to branding him as а major source of the aberrations of later systematic 


1 The references are to Essai de Bibliographie Avicennienne par G. C. Anawati, O.P. (in 
Arabic), Cairo, 1950, 
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Sufism. On the esthetic side, Dr. ‘Abdar-Rahman Badawi, of Ibrahim Univer- 
sity, in an eloquent but unconvincing lecture, appeared to argue that the 
stagnation of Arabic poetry might be ascribed to the failure of the adaptations 
of Aristotle’s Poetics by Ibn Sind (Anawati, no. 32) and other Arabic philosophers 
to exert an influence on Arabic thought comparable to its influence in European 
literature after the Renaissance. 

Of more general interest were a number of papers and points raised in discus- 
sion on other aspects of Ibn Sina’s life and production. A tacit agreement was 
observed not to engage in dispute over his ‘ nationality’, and most assertions 
made in one quarter or another were allowed to pass without comment. Various 
hypotheses, none of which carried much conviction, were put forward to explain 
the name Sind. The suggestion made by one Iraqi speaker that Ibn Sina was 
of Jewish origin, which was widely circulated in the Arabic press of several 
countries, was in the meeting itself received rather with amusement. His 
father’s Ismaili associations were not disputed, but it was argued that Ibn Sina 
himself showed no pronounced Isma‘ili leanings. Dr. Mustafa Hilmî read a 
paper on a late work by ‘Ali al-Jilani? which aimed at demonstrating that he 
was an Ithna‘ashari Shi‘ite but, in the lecturer’s opinion, failed to do so 
convincingly. 

The arguments of this and some other papers and the comments made upon 
them open up, however, several important questions for the history of Islamic 
culture and Ibn Sina’s place in it. The persistent inclination shown in the major 
Arabic philosophers (excluding works devoted purely to exegesis of Greek 
texts) towards certain views commonly classed as Shi‘ite is striking. Formerly 
it might have been thought sufficient to ascribe this tendency to Persian 
influences, but this explanation is no longer tenable. The question which it 
suggests is whether it was possible for any Muslim philosopher to construct a 
complete and reasonably coherent system, which should accommodate the 
fundamental Qur’änic concepts, without introducing into it certain elements of 
Shiite thought. But even to call these elements ‘ Shi‘ite "—whether Isma ‘ili 
or Ithn&'ashari—may itself be a misleading description. The convergence or 
similarity observed by several speakers in the discussions between many of the 
ideas expressed by Ibn Sina and by other prominent contemporaries such as 
Abü Hayyän at-Tauhidi and Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, would rather indicate that 
the intellectual climate of what may be called the Buwaihid century (between 
А.н. 350 and 450) was dominated by a kind of flexible open-mindedness or 
pliant eclecticism—neither Sunni nor Sab‘ nor Ithnà'/ashari, in the sense in 
which particular trends of doctrine were already being dissimilated and 
subsequently crystallized into rival systems by the usülists. Thus each writer 
and thinker of this age, outside the ranks of the professional theologians and 
legists, freely adopted whatever intellectual ideas he found necessary or 

1 D. 1018/1609. He glossed the commentary of al-Ámuli on the Qanûn : see Brockelmann, 


GAL, Suppl. i, 824, no. 824. The title of the work was given as Risûla fs sthbàt anna’ sh- Shaikh 
ar-Ra'is min al-Ithna‘ashariya, 
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congenial, without any sense of their incongruity with an accepted dogmatic 
structure. 

This view seems to gain additional support from the papers contributed to 
the meeting on Ibn Sina’s poetry, notably by Dr. ‘Ali Asghar Hekmet, chairman 
of the Iranian Ibn Sina Committee. Here again, Ibn Sina’s identification with 
the tendencies of his age is to be seen in the links and resemblances between his 
Persian poems and those of his contemporaries and followers, notably ‘Omar 
Khayyam. Admittedly, as has often been pointed out," the attribution of 
several of these poems to Ibn Sina is still in question, and is one of the tasks 
which continue to await critical investigation. Even in regard to his Arabic 
poetry, which was the subject of another paper, the published texts are seriously 
defective. Assuming, however, that it is not beyond the powers of scholarship 
to compile a reasonably reliable corpus of Ibn Sina’s poetry, the further question 
remains whether (however notorious his ‘ double life’ may be) this, too, may 
not be of some value in relation to the study of his philosophical output. 

Lastly, the posthumous reputation of Ibn Sina as a prophet and magician 
was brought under review by Dr. Suheil Unver, of the University of Istanbul, 
in a contribution to the study of Ibn Sina in Persian folklore. The germ of the 
idea is already contained in the reports of his discussions with disciples who 
urged him to assume the status of a prophet. Notwithstanding his repudiation 
of the suggestion, there exists, as was pointed out in another paper, a number 
of poems ascribed to him containing prophecies of future events. That this 
reputation is not confined to Persian folklore was shown by Dr. al-Ahwani, in 
a brief reference to a compilation of popular stories of the same kind which 
obtained circulation in Arabic under the title of Sirat Ibni Sina. 

While these scholarly and scientific discussions formed the staple of the 
meeting at Baghdad, no account of the celebrations would be complete without 
a reference to the highly efficient and hospitable arrangements made for the 
comfort and entertainment of the members of the Conference by the Iraqi 
Committee, under the presidency of H.E. Khalil Kanna, Minister of Education, 
and the chairmanship of H.E. Dr. Naji al-Asil. The very full programme of 
lectures and other engagements, including visits to Babylon, al-Hillah, and 
Mogul, was carried through with precision and punctuality, and no effort 
was spared to cater for the ease and convenience of the guests. The academic 
sessions, which occupied the whole of four mornings and afternoons, were 
presided overy by Senator Ibrahim Madkür, of Egypt, to whose tireless and 
tactful chairmanship much of their success was due. He himself contributed to 
the final session a masterly survey of the topics discussed during the conference, 
and had the satisfaction of presenting to the members the first volume of the 
complete edition of the Shifa which is being prepared under the auspices of the 
Cultural Committee of the Arab League. The sessions, which were held in the 
Town Hall of Baghdad, were open to the public, and not the least noteworthy 


1 Bee Browne, LHP. п, 108 ff. 
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feature of the celebrations was the interest and attention with which the 
lectures were followed by large numbers of students, men and women, at every 
session. The only point on which some regret may be expressed is that the 
attendance from the Western countries was not larger and more representative 
of specialist scholarship in Arabic philosophical studies. The submission of 
written papers, though welcome evidence of interest and goodwill, and valuable 
as contributions to the final record of the scientific achievement of the con- 
ference, is no adequate substitute for the close personal contacts and exchange 
of views between Eastern and Western orientalists which constitute in the last 
resort the chief profit of such gatherings. 


A Farewell to the Khagan of the Aq-Agatéran 
By W. В. HENNING 


Pkn ZY hwlan YD'YTNn 
Mynrakydy 8М УМН рау 
PWN krpkyhy ’yw MEBLWNt 

i 
ERHAPS the most exotic among the many strange kings and rulers 
mentioned in the inscription of Paikuli is the Khagan of the Aq-Aqatärän 
or ‘ White Khazars’. This is the meaning which the late E. Herzfeld, in his 
edition of that inscription, attributed to a group of words in the Middle Persian 
version which he read as Pk’n ZY "kktPn. As the inscription dates from the 
last decade of the 3rd century (probably from А.р. 293), his interpretation 
seems to involve a double anachronism : in the title, and in the national name. 
The title of Khagan (properly Qayan or Xayan) 1 became known in the 
West first in the middle of the 6th century ; it was then borne by the rulers of 
the Avars ® and their enemies, the Turks. Whether it was known in Persia at 
an earlier date is doubtful; for the mention of a ‘ Xaqan, king of the Turks’ 
under Bahram Gör (A.D. 420-438) in the Pahlavi Xuday-namag ? is probably 
proleptic, even though among the Zuan-Zuan (Avars) 5 of Central Asia Khagan 
was the imperial title from the beginning of the 5th century. It is certain that 
the Zuan-Zuan were responsible for giving to the title the wider currency which 
it enjoyed for many centuries; but, as the late Professor G. Haloun assured 


1 Central Asian forms: Bailey, JRAS., 1930, 90. The list of ‘ Oriental variante ’ given by 
G. Moravosik, Byzantinoturcica, ii, 280, under xaydvos, is strangely incomplete ; not even Arabio 
and Persian zagdn is mentioned; while one and the same Armenian form (zak‘an) is quoted in 
two different transliterations. 

* So-called Pseudo-Avars. 

з Nöldeke, Tabari, 99; T'ajárib al-Umam, i, 153 sqq. 

< The collocation with ‘ Turks ' suffices to discredit the Xàgàn ; Marquart, Éründahr, 52 sqq., 
judged differently. 

5 D. Sinor, in his paper Autour d'une migration de peuples au v* siècle, J.A., 1046—7, 34 sqq., 
has thrown doubt upon the identity of the Zuan-Zuan with the (true) Avars, which I continue to 
regard as firmly established. The determining factor, it seems to me, is the story of the defeat 
suffered by the true Avars at the hands of the Turks, Theophylactus Simocatta, vit, 7. According 
to it, the remnanta of the Avars flee to Tavyáor and the Mouxpl : we know now that these are the 
names of (Northern) China and Korea. This fite well with the history of the Zuan-£uan, but 
excludes the possibility of placing the Avars in the neighbourhood of the Ural.—On Movxpl = Skt. 
Mukuri = Tibetan Muglig see Pelliot apud Bagchi, Deux Lexiques, ii, 848, of. my Sogdica, p. 7. 
It has not во far been recognized that this name is found also in the Orkhon inscriptions, in the 
form ВОЫН or rather Bukli: the list of the nations that came to mourn the passing of Bumm 
qayan and Istámi qayan {i E 4 = ii E 5) opens with Bukli délig il (Thomsen ‘das ferne Bokli 
Volk ’) and continues with Tabyad; the list began in the east (бий kun toyusigda) ; the Bukli 
qayan (i E 8 = Н E 8) had been the easternmost of the enemies with whom the Turks had had to 
fight, in former times, af the behest of the Chinese (on this passage see Schneder, rana, 39, n. 6). 
Thus when the Turkish report reproduced by Theophylactus deolared that the Avars fled to 
Tavydor/Tabyaë and Movxpi/ ВЕН, we should understand ‘to our eastern (mainly hostile) 
neighbours '. 
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me, it was unquestionably in use even before the rise of the Zuan-Zuan, among 
the Sien-pi and the T*u-yü-hun (a branch of the Sien-pi).! The dominion of the 
Sien-pi (about a.D. 155-402) was confined to Mongolia and never extended to 
the area of Chinese Turkestan, which, however, was subjected to raids by the 
T‘u-yii-hun, who on one occasion sacked Khotan; whether the Persians, by 
the end of the 3rd century, had ever heard of either may well be doubted. 
Nevertheless, as we know now that Sassanian rule, under Shapur i, reached 
‘to the limits of Kas’ = Kashghar’,? and that news of political developments 
was constantly transmitted from China to Samarkand at that very time,® 
we cannot rule out the possibility that some bearer of that title might have 
come to the notice of the Persians even as early as a.D. 298. 

The problem posed by “KKTL’N, the presumed national name, is more 
complicated; Herzfeld hesitated between <Ag-Agatdran and Ag-Katiran, 
between *Axdripo. and White Khazars. The ’Akdripor or ’Axdrlipor, 
a nation known only through Priscus (Panites) and a single reference in 
Jordanes, are a favourite subject for scholarly comment. According to Priscus, 
who mentions them six times (four times in frg. 8, once each in frgg. 30 and 37, 
ed. C. Müller, F.H.G., iv, 8219, 83510, 86518, 89417, 10582, 107516), they 
inhabited, together with other nations, тђу mpós rov llóvrov ZikvÜucjv, and 
were compelled (except for а small portion) to submit to Attila's rule in about 
A.D. 448 (he deputed his eldest son); they were a 2къбкд> éÜvos, but are 
once referred to as of Axdripor Odvvor (frg. 30).1 Some ten years after Attila’s 
death, in about A.D. 463, they were subdued, after a bitter fight, by the 
Zapáyovpow who had been driven out from their country by the ХаВ:ро:, 
who in their turn had been expelled by the Avars (frg. 30). Even before Attila 
had forced the ' Akdripor to join his state, they had been in negotiation with 
Byzantium ; there the Zapáyovpo:, their new masters, at once sent ambassadors, 
who met with a friendly reception. A few years later, in about A.D. 466, the 
Sapdyoupot ' Akaripois kal &A dois Ebveow ènmtbépevoi èni IIépoas ёстратєооу ; 

1 Seo Parker, T'housand years, 189, 153, 161; China Review, 24 (1899), p. 34 (nf FF about 
А D. 265). Cf. Marquart, Hrandahr, 68, n. 2. 
1 Вее BSOAS., xii, 54. 

3 sbidem, 601 sqq. 

^ The obvious but often challenged inference : that they were Huns, has rightly been defended 
by E. A. Thompson, Attila and the Huns, 10 sq. J. Harmatta, Acta Archaeologica Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae, i, 1951, 137 sq., again attributes a loose use of the name ‘ Huns’ to 
Prous, on the ground that those writing ‘immediately after Priscus, Malalas, Procopius, 
Agathias, eto., used the term as vaguely as he used ‘ Soythian ', He misses the point of Thompson’s 


argument; which is precisely that these authors, ш fact, wrote a long time, two and three 
"generations, after Priscus. 

5 Re-exammation of the photograph of the Sogdian Nafnamak (see my Sogdwa, р. 8) has 
shown that the name in hne 17 ends ın -yry and that the preceding letter is -p- rather than -k-. 
The resulting (s)[.]pyry can hardly be restored otherwise than as s[?]pyry = Sabir-é (-ë is Sogdian 
ending). There were thus remnants of the Sabirs m the neighbourhood of Turfan long after the 
migration of the 5th century ; it is scarcely accidental that it is precisely near Turfan that many 
scholars of rank have placed their home-country (of. D. Sinor, loc. ort., 16 aqq., who disagrees). 


5 This migration has recently been disoussed at length by D. Sinor in the article quoted above, 
p. 601, n. 6. 
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finding the Caspian Gates (at Derbend) too well defended, they crossed the 
Caucasus by the Alan Gates! and devastated Iberia and Armenia (frg. 37). 
This last passage indicates that the *Axdripou lived to the north of the 
Caucasus and, as they are also placed in the Scythian lands on the Black Sea, 
one would naturally localize them in the steppes between Kuban, Don, and 
Volga. 

This conclusion, which necessarily results from the study of Priscus, is 
flatly contradicted by the single reference to the Acatztrt in Jordanes. He 
enumerated, Getica, 5, 37, a number of nations, beginning with the Vtdivaris, 
who occupied the mouth of the Vistula; east of them, on the coast of the 
Baltic, lived the Aesté, a peaceful people famous as the collectors and exporters 
of amber. Quibus in austrum adsidet gens Acatzirorum fortissima, frugum 
ignara, quae pecoribus et venationibus vicittat ; ultra quos distendunt supra Mare 
Ponticum Bulgarum sedes . . . hino tam Hunni . . . bifariam populorum rabiem 
pullularunt ; nam alis Altziagiri, alii Savirt nuncupantur . . . If the Acatzirs 
thus adjoined the people of the amber coast on the south, they must have lived 
in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. The difficulties to which attempts at 
harmonizing the data of Priscus and Jordanes lead are best illustrated by the 
` remarks Marquart made on the problem in the preface to his Osteuropatsche und 
ostasiatische Streifzüge : on page xxii the Acatzirs are placed around Korosten 
(100 miles WNW of Kiew), which is not south, but south east of Samland, 
and a long way off (about 400 miles) ; on page xxiii we find their home in the 
land of the Mordwins—1,000 miles directly to the east of the starting 
point; and on page xxiv they have moved back viel ndher to the ‘ middle 
Dnepr'. Such perplexity is common to all authors who are not bold enough to 
reject Jordanes’ statement altogether. It goes without saying that whenever 
in a matter touching the Huns Priscus, a first-rate historian who wrote of the 
events of his own lifetime from first-hand knowledge, is in conflict with 
Jordanes, & compilator writing about 100 years after Attila, it is the latter 
that must be rejected. The paragraph under review, with its enumeration of 
various nations prominent in different periods, bears all the marks of hasty 
compilation. One could say that if in Jordanes' authority it began with quibus, 
the relative pronoun no doubt referred to some nation other than the Aesit ; 
but one may retain the description of the Acatziri and, though with less 
assurance, their proximity to the Bulgars * (first mentioned for А.р. 482), 
which would date the information in the last years of the 5th century (or the 
first of the 6th). There is no reliance on this author of whom it has been said 
that 'even in the passages which are based on Priscus Jordanes displays his 


1 The names of the crossing-places are confused, here as almost always. See Marquart, 
Brandahr, 99 sqq., who reversed the sequence of the ‘ Gates '. 

з D. Smor, 100. cit., p. 2, boldly asserts that Jordanès . . . les [== Acaiziros] situe à Pest des 
Estoniens. 

* Outright rejection has at least been envisaged by E. A. Thompson, op. ait., p. 96. 

4 Where precisely one is to imagine their seats is not by any means clear. 
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genius for misunderstanding the most straightforward narrative his source 
could supply to him ’.t 

If then the ’Axdrfipor, a gens fortissima, occupied the area that shortly 
after was dominated by the ЖХабароь, the suspicion arises that these two nations 
were one and the same. The Khazars appear suddenly, in great power, in 
A.D. 626, when they support the Emperor Heraclius in his second campaign 
against Persia. As their organization at that time resembled that of the 
(Western) Turks, they have sometimes been regarded as an offshoot of the 
latter; but the coincidence in their titles (qayan, yabyu, šad ?) may equally be 
due to imitation of their powerful eastern neighbours. That they were not 
recent arrivals in the lands on the northern side of the Caucasus is suggested by 
the story of their origin 5 (Theophanes and Nicephorus) which let them come 
from Bep{iAia*: Marquart has fully proved that this was а name of 
Daghestan ; it is confirmed by a few passages that may indicate their presence 
in that area even before the rise to power of the Turks. The Pahlavi Xuday- 
пата mentioned the Khazars not only under Hormizd iv (a.D. 578-590),6 but 


1 Е, A. Thompson, op. cit., р. 13. 

3 This title is also mentioned by Kirakos Ganjakec‘i, Venice, 1865, p. 98; the translation 
of the passage quoted (from Brosset) by Chavannes, Documents, 253, n. 7, is somewhat inaoourate. ^ 
* [List of the bishops of Albania] Ter Viroy, 33 years. He had spent many years imprisoned at 
the court of Xosrov the king of Persia, but after his death was freed and returned to his country. 
He redeemed the Armenians, Iberians, and Albanians made captives by Sat‘ the Xazir, the son 
of Jabu-xak‘ani, who had enslaved our land ; he founded five [sic] towns in the name of Sat¢ : 
Sat‘ar, Samk‘or, Sak, Siruan, Samaxi, Saporan.’ That Virgy returned only after the death of 
Khosrau ii 18 stated also sbidem, р. 30, where the last Sassanian longs are enumerated in these 
terms: ‘ After Xosrov, the king of Persia, Kawat took the kingship ; he released from oaptavity 
Viroy, the Catholicus of Albania, whom his father had imprisoned. After Kawat, Artašır ; then 
Xofeam by decree of Heraclius; then Xosrov, and after him Born and Zarmanduxt—all these 
were short-lived ; and then Yazkert.' 

5 The contrary passage in Sebéos has been made to refer to the Khazars only by arbitrary 
emendation: by changing + carayut‘iwn ‘into the servitude (of the great Xak‘an, eto.) ' into 
i cataguitené ‘ out of the servitude’ (Marquart, WZK M., xii, 1898, p. 191). 

4 Тһе correspondmg national name ın pseudo-Zaohariah (see presently), B GRS YQ, has been 
restored as B^RSYLQ by Marquart. An even easier correction would be BRS YGQ, directly 
= the Armenian Nom. Ват Ес (Barselkt), which ocours beside Bafr)silkc; Syriao © = y 
perfectly answers to Armenian & If this correction is acoepted, Armenian intermission will have 
to be assumed ; this is in any case recommended by the final -Q, which is best explained as the 
ending of the Armenian nommative.—In view of the remarks made by D. Sinor, loo. oit., p. 63, 
it must be stressed that the -b€ of such Armenian names as Barsilkt, Sawirkt, belongs solely to 
the nominative; the form in which Ват (Barselk‘) appears most frequently ш texte is in 
fact Barstac‘.—-The Syriac form BROLY? (Michael and from him Barhebræus) does not go back 
to John of Ephesus, as K. H. Menges, Byzanhon, xvii, 276 claims ; see below. 

5 Streifzüge, 489 sq., of. p. 485. 

* Nóldeke, Tabari, 270 = Таўагф al-Umam, 1, 2197. Marquart’s attempt to prove that 
Hormird's mother had been the daughter of а Khagan of the Khazars (WZK M., xii, 199 sq.) 
carries little conviotion.—It may not be superfluous to warn students against acceptmg at ite 
face value Marquart’s phrase die Chazaren welche in den gleichzeitigen Urkunden zuerst in der 
Karchengeschichte des Johannes von Ephesus a. 585/86 genannt werden (Streifzuge, 48). In this form 
this assertion was never correct (it should have read wurden in the place of werden) ; it has been 
disproved by none other than Marquart himself. The matter stands thus: Barhebræus, in 
a passage about the Avars, mentions the Khazars twice, firstly in an allusion to a ‘ Khagán, king 
of the Khazara’, secondly as having been named ‘ Khazars’ after the eldest of three brothers 
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even under Khosrau i (A.D. 531-578)1; yet all its undisputed references ? are 
во vague that they may well be proleptic. Of far greater, indeed decisive, 
importance is the list of Hunnic nations in the appendix to the Syriac Chronicle 
ascribed to Zachariah of МібуІепе 2; the relevant part of this appendix, which 
was written in A.D. 555,4 Le. at the beginning of the Turkish expansion, well 
before it had any effect on the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, is. based on 
reports of returned prisoners of war in contact with Albanian missionaries who 
had laboured to the north of the Caucasus 20 to 30 years earlier.5 One of the 
names in this list is KSR = Xasar (or Xastr), evidently an early form of 
Xazar ; yet Marquart,’ not without justification, identified the name (which he 
transcribed Kas(t)r) with ’Axdrf.por, no doubt on account of the company by 
which KSR is surrounded: Zapdyoupou, ’Ovdéyoupor, ’Iriuapot, etc. The 
truth of the matter is that here, where the historical context leads us to expect 
the *Akdrtipou, we find them under a new name, Xasar (Xasir); the list 
‚ thus provides the sought-for link between the two national names. 


(in an eponymio story). The importance of this text was recognized by Marquart, Chronologie der 
altturkischen Inschriften, 1898, 82 sqq. On reading his book, Noldeke informed Marquart that 
Barhebrmus' story probably derived from the lost chapters of the Ecclesiastical History by John 
of Ephesus, who wrote in A.D. 685-6 ; the headings of the lost chapters in question (3rd part, 
book 6, chaps. 45 sqq.) are preserved and give some indication of their contents; the name 
Khazar is not mentioned in them. Barhebræus, however, used John not directly, but at 
second hand through Michael the Syrian (end of 12th century); the latter was not then accessible 
to Marquart (see WZK M., xii, 1898, 198 aq.). Later Marquart secured the relevant text of Michael 
and discussed it fully (Sireifzuge, 1903, Addenda, 479 sqq.). It now emerged that in the first 
passage, which ho in fact had copied from John, Michael had * Khägän the king of the Abürls 
(“ABapes) ’, ав was to be expected ; end that the second passage (about the three brothers, two 
of whom came to Alan = BRS?LY?, the eldest being named Xazarig) was not derived from 
John at all, but from а much later source (not earlier than A.D. 678 in Marquart’s judgement). 

1 Noldeke, Tabari, 150, 166, 167; Тајан al-Umam, i, 18113, 1826, 1883, 19219, 1987. 

*Disputable are all passages that contain interesting details (Tabari, і 895116, 800“ 
= Noldeke, Tabari, 157, 159) : here Marquart imported the name into the text by an emendation 
(WZK M., xii (1898), 169, n. 6 = Chronologie der Altturkischen Inschriften, 96, n. 2), whioh, since 
Tafärib al-Umam, i, 179° (sch, „єз 91) agrees with the MSS. of Tabari, is only 
‘acceptable rf it is referred baok to the Pahlavi text, in which ** PGL and *HÈ FL (= Xazir as in 
Arm.) were indistinguishable.—There is no certain occurrence of the name Xazar in an existing 
Pahlavi text; the curious >TWL in Bahman Yad, iv, 58, ed. Anklesaria, was emended by 
Н. W. Bailey first into HPTL = Hephthalites (BSOS., vi, 1932, 946), later into НОТ, = Khazars 
(BSOAS., xi, 1943, 1 sq.). 

3 Translated by F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, p. 328. 

4 ibidem, р. 827. i 

5 ibidem, p. 329. The story is extraordinarily confused, but nevertheless there is no reason to 
doubt the author’s truthfulness; on the Albanian mission see Marquart, Siresfzuge, 489. That 
the list was not derived from Greek sources is assured by the forms of the names (names trans- 
literated from Greek into Syriac are invariably recognizable as such); to describe it ай eine aus 
griechischer Ueberlieferung . . . zusammengestellte syrische Vélkerliste (Schaeder, Iranica, р. 40) 
"does it no justice. Attention should be paid also to the names in the lines immediately preceding 
the list, Gurzan, Arran, Sisagan, eto., none of which admits Greek transmission. Incidentally, 
Marquart was so thoroughly convinced of the independence of the passage from Greek mfluence 
that he used forms found in ıt to argue for Syriac tranamission of a report on Turkish affairs 
preserved by Theophylactus Simocatta (see WZK M., xii, 189 sq.). 

* of. F. W. K. Müller, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 8, 312. 

1 Streifzuge, 356, n. 1. 
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The identity of the ' Aár(ipo: with the Khazars was taken for granted by 
the anonymous geographer of Ravenna (end of Tth century ?), who wrote quos 
Chazaros . . . Jordanis Agazwos vocat (1681-14). In modern times it has been 
rejected as often as asserted. The case for rejection has been built chiefly on the 
differences between the forms of the two names ; it has been grossly overstated 
by Marquart. Yet there is no sound objection to the explanation (originally 
put forward by Н. H. Howorth) that 'Axáriipo: is a compound name 
consisting of aq ‘white’ and the name that later appeared аз Xazar. ‘One 
naturally has to assume that Xazar is Khazarian 5 development of an earlier 
Xacir (with c = m), via Xasir, the stages being marked by Хдтб:рог,* Syriac 
Xasir (Xasar), and Armenian Xazir 5; as virtually nothing is known of the 
language of the Khazars (presumably a Hun dialect), he would be a bold man 
who asserted that & sound change of intervocalio -c- to -s- (and further to -z-) 
was impossible in their language, or that it had not possessed the sound -c-. 
That, further, the compound name Ag-yactr might be pronounced as Agacir 
(or sound like that to a foreigner) and therefore be rendered *Акатбыро:,% can 
hardly be denied. Since history points to the Khazars' being the heirs of the 
° Акатбірог, and since the Khazars (as is well known) consisted of two distinct 
racial groups, White Khazars and Black Khazars,’ this explanation is much to 
be preferred to the Turcologists’ favourite derivation, ayad-dri ‘ wood-men ’,® 
which is scarcely better than a popular etymology. 


1 e.g. by Kaspar Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstamme (1837), 714 ва. 

3 Strerfouge, 41, n. 2, 48. 

? To meet Marquart’s principal objection. 

* On this form see Moravosik, op. cit., 1i, 289 sq. (with references).—No weight, perhaps, should 
be attached to the fact that in the fragments of Priscus the name appears ва Кат(:ро: m one 
place ( Кат( роу frg. 8 Muller, p. 88810 = Ezcerpta de legationibus 130354 de Boor). 

5 Full value should be given to the Armenian form; of the nations whose historical records 
we possess none was 80 close to the Khazars as the Armenians. Xazir suffices to exclude *Qasar 
(во, e.g. Pelliot, T^oung Pao, xxxvii, 1944, 08, n. 1) from serious consideration as the original form. 

5 т{ 18 used for c as often as for ё, of. Moravesik, op, ot., ii, 44. Marquart’s assumption that 
Syriae s may have been used to reproduce foreign č (Hrangahr, 258, n. 6) 18 unacceptable. 

"In the heat of arguing against Howorth's theory, Marquart, who otherwise admitted no 
connexion between Acaizsri and Khazars, went so far as to say that, on the contrary, die 
"Axdrlipos entsprechen vielmehr den Schwarz-Chazaren (op. cit., 41, n. 2, at the end). 

8 Notwithstanding the existence of such a word, both as appellative and as tribal name, 800 
years and more after tho time of Attila: in Houtsma s Glossar, p. 30%, and apparently m Кайа 
ad-Din, see Marquart, loc. cit. (I have not found the passage). As а tribal name it existe even 
nowadays, in Khüzistán, where a conglomeration of Turkish, Tajik, and Lur tribes is called 
Syl! = Ayal-eri, Farsname-yi Nagiri, n, 270; O. Mann, Mundarten der Lur-Stamme, 
р. xvii; the oufield situated within the tribal area has recently often been mentioned in the 
newspapers, in the guise of Agha Jari (this is the spelling one finds also on maps). As I notice 
belatedly, the scholar to whom these pages are dedicated has already drawn attention to this 
name (The Tribes of Western Iran. Journal of the Anthropological Institute, lxxv, 1945, 77). 

? Jordanes’ description of the Aoatziri, gens... frugum ignara quae pecoribus et venationibus 
viciitat, lets one envisage them as typical nomads of the steppe, certainly nob as ' woodmen ’. 
Strangely enough, Marquart found support in it for his suggestion that they were ein 
echtfinnisches Fischer- und Jdgervolk (op. oib., p. 40). 
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Whether the Khazars (White or Black) descended from the Acatztré 1 or not, 
it is at any rate clear that neither figured in the records of history before the 
middle of the 5th century ; and therefore it would be surprising to find either 
in the inscription of Paikuli. None the less, we are so badly informed on the 
northern borderlands of Iran in those centuries that we dare not talk of 
impossibility ; but the odds become even longer when we find that we are to 
credit the same passage of that inscription also with the otherwise unheard-of 
title of Khagan. Yet it must be admitted that Herzfeld was right to insist that, 
if in fact an inscription of certain date and indubitable authenticity (such as the 
inscription of Paikuli is) mentioned that title and that nation, all objections, 
however weighty or numerous, would have to be relinquished without demur.? 


x 


Few scholars (if indeed any) have examined the inscription of Paikuli in 
proper style after it was published by the late E. Herzfeld. The reasons for 
this neglect of the most considerable Sassanian monument then known are not 
far to seek. Smallness of edition and unnecessarily lavish production led to 
scarcity and a high price and made the work a collector’s item, generally 
inaccessible to scholars except in а few public libraries. Even in such a library 
a proper study of the inscription is barely possible; for as the inscription is 
broken into numerous small blocks, each of them represented on two folio 
plates, one has to handle & large number of these plates at one and the same 
time and thus needs more table space than one may reasonably demand. 
Moreover, from the beginning one's work is overshadowed by the knowledge 
that it will be profitless, because a large section of the needed material is not 
available: on bis last visit to Paikuli in 1923 E. Herzfeld excavated the site 
and found 30 additional blocks, whioh raise the totel number of surviving 
blocks to 133 ; these 30 blocks, which came into Herzfeld's hands even before 
Pañkuli was published (1924), have never been made accessible to the learned 
world. It 18, then, not surprising that attention has been confined to a more or 
less casual use of the printed text and particularly the glossary,’ both in vol. і; 
few of those who use the printed text may realize to what liberal extent the text 
has been restored, without sufficient distinction of the existing, uncertain, and 
restored letters. 

When, shortly before the war, I had for the first time an opportunity to 


1 For reasons that will become clear presently, no attempt is made here to disouss the form 
of the Pahlavi name, ^K KT» N. 

3 ]t is curious to note that not one of the many scholars who have discussed the problem of 
the Acaisiri since the publication of Patkuls (1924) ever во much as adverted to the form in the 
Pahlavi insoription ; the times of a Marquart are indéed past. 

5 The glossary unfortunately refers only to the block numbers, not to the lines of the printed 
text, in which the blocks are not marked. 
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read the inscription from the photographs, I copied the passage under review 
(last line of blocks C 2 + C 3, — line 18) in this way ! :— 
C2 (n) LhdnZY. C3 ЫР. Ц. ] p(t) 

This I read innocently, without realizing that I was in the presence of so 
exalted a personage. Herzfeld’s reading appears in the printed text in this 
form :— 

(I8) siio фиг n *L Роп ZY kkn]. L.. phl 
The principal difference is that Herzfeld read K in two places where I read D, 
and on these letters hangs the fate of both the Khagan and the Ag-Agataran. 
Now,? the letters K and D resemble each other in a general way : both consist 
of two crescents (open to the left), a smaller one on top of a larger, but K has in 
addition a short horizontal stroke at the bottom. Whenever there is doubt 
about the presence or absence of the horizontal stroke (as is apt to happen 
particularly often in the last lines of blocks where the letters reach down to 
the edge of the stone), it becomes difficult to distinguish them ; there are other 
points of difference (e.g. the lower crescent of D is more rounded and its lower 
horn is continued further to the left; the axis of К is vertical with a slight 
inclination to the left, while that of D is inclined to the right), but there is less 
reliance on them. à 

In the first word, k’#n/kd’n, the horizontal bottom stroke cannot be seen 
in either the direct photograph (plate 49) or the photograph of the squeeze 
(plate 48); if it had been present originally, it would have come to stand 
exactly on the edge of the stone. At any rate, it is not there ; and as the letter 
exhibits all the other characteristic marks of D, there is no good reason for 
adding it. The reason why Herzfeld silently added the bottom stroke, thereby 
changing D into K, was probably that he was not acquainted with a word 
фт (which in fact was nowhere attested), while the change into Ps 
produced a word of familiar appearance. It is better to allow oneself to be 
guided by the facts and therefore to read 700”, whether such a word is known 
or not. 

In the second word, JkktP[ or Jdktľ[, the difference between the first two 
letters is well marked, especially in the photograph of the squeeze (plate 50), 
so clearly indeed that one can assert that |dk#’[ is without doubt the correct 
reading. Herzfeld himself, in his drawing of the block (plate 51; also 
plates 203-5), drew ]dktl (y), but changed this in the printed text to |Ektl[n]. 
The change is an arbitrary one; there is no allusion to it in Herzfeld's long 


1 Here, as always, I am using square brackets for [restored letters], rourfd for (uncertain or 
damaged letters), а dot within square brackets for a missing letter, an unbraoketed dot for a letter 
of which & small part is visible, but too little to determine its nature with reasonable certainty. 
Where Herzfeld's readings are quoted, his overdotted letters are replaced by letters in round 
brackets. 

a The observations made here are valid for the stylo of Pahlavi writing employed in the 
inscription of Paikuli, but not necessarily for the script of other inscriptions, even those from the 
same period. 

5 Or MED (p). 
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note on ’kkt?n in the Glossary, p. 133 sq. ; its reason appears to be again the 
difficulty of explaining the form which the inscription offers. As regards the 
first letter or letters of the word, which stood at the end of the preceding 
block (C 2), only a small fragment of a letter is visible ; in restoring ° Herzfeld 
chose between several possible restorations (^, ny, nw, etc.), each of which has 
equal claim to consideration. 

There is thus no Khagan in the inscription, and there are no Aq-Aqatéran. 


The Khagan is not the only one among the kings and rulers of the Paikuli 
inscription who will have to be deposed. There are the persons, chiefly at the 
` end of the inscription, whom Herzfeld regarded as ‘ Saka kgatrapas’ from the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands. Outstanding among them is the Lord of Avanti (the 
country around Ujjain). I discussed him and a few of his colleagues in an article 
on the inscription of Shapur i at the Ka‘be-yi Zarduët which I contributed to 
the Volume in Memory of A. V. W. Jackson. That article, which was sent to 
Bombay in March, 1939, at a time when of the inscription of Shapur the 
defective Pahlavi version alone was known to exist, has never been published + ; 
it may not come amiss to quote the relevant paragraph here in full (with 
annotations), in the form in which it Was written thirteen years ago :— 

* We had seen that in the second and third lists an Awandikän Xivatäy 
Crwndykn MRWHY) is enumerated between the Sürën and the Karen. 
This title is already known from the Paikuli inscription, Parthian version, 
line 22’ (p. 106): ^wndykn hwtwy. Probably it is to be restored also in the 
Pahlavi version of Paikuli, line 8, B 2: [’wndlykn MRWHY.* Herzfeld's 
explanation of the title as “ Lord of Avanti" cannot be maintained any 
longer. It was perhaps never very likely that a king of Avanti, in the heart 
of India, should have acknowledged the Sassanian king as his suzerain. ; 
that he should have appeared as one of the highest officers of state under 
Ardaëïr it is impossible to credit. At the end of the Paikuli inscription a great 
number of MRWHY’s is mentioned, most of whom Professor Herzfeld has 
attempted to identify with Indian or Saka rulers. For instance, he takes the 
zwldéyn MRWHY (line 46 = H T) as King of Suragtra, assuming zwÜd- 
to be an imperfect rendering of a Prakrit form of Surästra ; but according to 
the rules of Pahlavi orthography, zwl°d- indicates the ending -йу, not 
& + dental.» We may perhaps get a clue to the right direction where we 
should look for rulers such as the zwi'déyn МЕНҮ from the legend of 
a seal which, as far as I know, has not been utilized for the solution of the 


2 Herzfeld's restoration of the passage (Warhranikin Xwatay) has not convinced me. 

b cf, also Herzfeld, А МІ., vii, p. 01. The equation Pahlavi гобу = Parthian zwrdtsn 
is rather doubtfal.—For zwPd- one might consider Armenian Jor(ay), the region around 
Bitlis, see Hubschmann, Indogerm. Forsch., vol. xvi, p. 447. 


1l have been assured by friends that it has been set up in print; efforts to obtain a proof 
or a specimen copy have proved unavailing. 
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problem: Mordtmann, ZDMG., xviii, pp. 15 sq., nr. 25, plate 1: gwiky 

ZY mwks’diyn MRWHY = “ Qöšak, the Lord (хап) of Moksay’’, i.e. 

obviously Syriac (Bé6) Moksa@yé, Armenian Mokk‘, to the south of the 

Van lake.d ? 

o Scythian Gósakos (Justi, p. 118; W. Miller, Ossetisch, p. 6); Arm. guéak ‘informer’, 
eto. (of. also Schaeder, Iranica, р. 5). 

а LhomDn МЕНҮ (Pauli, hne 46 = H 11) is probably ‘the Lord of LaSom’ in 
Garamæa. I should much prefer to identify mwkn (МЕНҮ, ibid. H 6) with Mügàn, 
Armenian Mukan (cf. Marquart, Êrändahr, p. 125). 

The lists referred to at the beginning of this paragraph are those of the 
inscription of Shapur i, the end of which enumerates those who served 
meritoriously under Papak (first list), ArdaSir (second), and Shapur himself 
(third). Under both ArdaSir and Shapur the heads of the ' Great Families’ 
(who dominated Sassanian history much as they had dominated Arsacid 
times) are listed, naturally in strict order of precedence, immediately after the 
members of the royal house. The order is this :— 

Waràáz 1—Sürén— wndykn MRWH Y—Kéaren. 

By the time of the Paikuli inscription it had changed, and the Sürén occupied 
the first place, the Waraz the second *; the place of the ’wndykn МЕНҮ 
is uncertain, and there is no K&ren? A member of the family Spahpet is 
mentioned under Ardaëir, in the second place after Küren, and again under 
Narseh (placing uncertain), but not under Shapur. Of great interest is the 
absence of the family Mihrän, allegedly of Arsacid origin, but actually never 
mentioned before Sassanid times‘; its first representative occurs under 
Shapur i, not among the ‘ Great Families ' but in a modest position close to the 
end of the long list: A(r)état,5 the secretary, the Mthran from Ray. 

The Greek and Parthian versions of the inscription of Shapur, which came 
to light in 1939, indicate that the tentative transcription of ondykn, Awandikan, 
has to be modified. Pahlavi has ^endykn and *wndyk’n, Parthian ?ndykn 
(Shapur) and ^wndykn (Paikuli), Greek Avômyar and Iv8sjyav. Hence, Undikan 
developing to Andikän (in accord with a general rule) and further Andigan. 
No doubt Andtkan Xwatay was originally a territorial title"; but it was often 
abbreviated to Andikan and then misunderstood as a personal name: Armenian 
Andikan, Greek ° Аудіуау (Menander Protector frg. 60, FHG., iv, 260-2, 
C. Müller), Persian Andiyan (Nôldeke, Табат, 286 ; Hübschmann, Arm. Gr., 18). 

1 It is essential for the understanding of the liste to reahze that Warde is a family name, and 
that all persons preceding the Waraz are members of the royal house. 

3 Ohrmizd the Warüz: line 7“ = А’? Ей wrz; of. line 16 = C 11. Herzfeld had a different 
explanation. 

? His absence may well be due to a gap in our material. 

t The name itself is old enough (see Justi s.v.), but the ‘ Great Family ' of that name came to 
prominence only under the Sassanians ; of. Noldeke, Тараг, 139 вд. 

5 Known as a name in use among the Mshran, of. Justi a.v. 

* ZY MN ldy, only in the Pahlavi version (line 84). Ray is often mentioned as the seat of this 
family. 

? The seat of the family is not known; perhaps Hindiyin/Hindijan (and Hinduwän by 
popular etymology) at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
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To come now to the other Saka ksatrapas, the explanation of zwl’déyn 
MRWHY as ' the Lord (t3zan) of Jor(ay) ’, cf. P‘awstos, iii, 12 (p. 29, Venice, 
1832) z-Gorui* t$zan-n Јоғос“ aërärhi-n, iv, 50 (p. 159) Joray gawañs-n tër-n, 
although recommended by the strikingly similar form mwks’dčyn (above, 
р. 510), remains doubtful on account of the Parthian transcription," which 
suggests interior -1-. That Parthian zwrdtin, as Herzfeld demanded, corresponds 
to zwl'déyn? is made certain by the preceding personal names: Parthian 
Pig = Pahlavi bgdt ; Bat from Ва?йї is simply a Schnellsprechform of Bagdat? : 
I failed to realize it when I discussed Coptio Baer, Manichæan Parthian Bat 
(BSOS., x, 944 sq.) ; in Armenian both forms exist side by side, Bat and 
Bagarat (Bagrat).* 

There is scarcely any doubt that the Liwmn MRWHY is the ‘ Lord of 
Lāšom ’ (above, p. 510, n. d). Close by (H 8 = line 46) we find the Bwrspéy[n 
МЕНҮ], whom I now regard as the * Lord of Borsippa '; that ancient town, 
which lay a little to the south of Babylon, is still mentioned several times in the 
Babylonian Talmud (spelt *9"92).5 His name, incidentally, was misread by 
Herzfeld; it is Mirhwst = Mthrawast. Herzfeld himself (AMI., vii, 60) 
recognized the king of Hirah in Parth. ’mrw lhmyin MLK? = Pahl. ’mrw 
lamyéyn МІК? * Amru, the Lahmid king’ ; his name occurs in the unpublished 
part of the inscription. As there is a small gap (with some feeble traces) in 
front of the first letter of tywhtyn MRWHY (Herzfeld: Térakhéin), one wonders 
whether one may read (’)[n]iywohéyn ' the Lord of Antiochia’, in spite of the 
unusual spelling (normally with & for xy); which of the towns of that name may 
have been meant (Antioch in Sittakene ? Antioch = Spasinu Charax ?), is 
a matter of conjecture. A name hitherto overlooked is in G’3 = line 43’, where 
Herzfeld read s'trp gunk gwn{k] and translated ‘ satraps of all kind{s]’; the 
correct reading is s’trp dwnb’t[nts] ‘Satarap of Dunb&want (Demawend) ’, 
cf. now in the inscription of Shapur, Parthian version, s’irp line 23, dwnb^wnts, 
lines 24 and 26.6 


1 Unless it قد‎ to be dismissed as mechanical transposition of a name whose true pronunciation 
was unknown to the translator (-rd- = -L, but why -t for -d 1). 

з The ending ~dy- may be due to an intervening Syriac form (*Be0 Zorayé), as it clearly was in 
the case of muwks>ddyn. 

з gd- has disappeared, though not without trace, also in MPers. müdiyän (Arm. matean) from 
mitagdan (origmally mâtak-dän). 

4 c£. also Insor. of Shapur Greek 67 Ba8ov = Parth. (28) and Pahl. (35) bgdt, An interestang 
case of an inverse spelling is found in the insor. of Kartir at the Ka‘be, line 7, CL bgdn gay 
*ZLW Ni against lines 3/4 and 5 «b ‘RH Yn g?sy ‘ZLWWN ‘to depart to the throne of the 
Gods’ = ‘to die’; here һут = actual bayan or ba?an (< bagän). The forms have been 
misread and misunderstood. 

5 A. Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, 327, 346 aq. 

€ There are quite a few names and titles in the final list of Paikuli that require further con- 
sideration. Instead of >dtkwyn G/11 (line 43!) I read >gth(wy)n; in Alipers. Inschr., 77, Herzfeld 
quoted 24 тъз, which appears to be intended as a new reading of this name. In G’1 (hne 43’), 
Herxfeld's yppt may have to be replaced by nppi[y] = nafapati (arm. nahapet). In Н 5 (line 45), 
Mw? nyk مد‎ probably ‘of Holwün ', but the reading of the title is uncertain; the name ends in 
тозуу, which calla to mind such names as Paeas ([p}wsydy ? one would expect [phosdy). 
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The reading Ми?» MEWHY (H 6/7 = line 46), which I previously 
accepted (above, р. 510, п. d), is very doubtful indeed ; the supposed Parthian 
equivalent in G'6 (line 43’), Herzfeld's mwkn, does not exist : all that can be 
seen on that block is ](w)#(n), the -3- being actually the only clearly visible 
letter." Instead of Mwk?n, I should like to read Syk’n? now : this was in fact 
Herzfeld's original reading (in his drawing, plate 108). Syk’n equals Parthian 
Sykn, во the Syk’n MRWHY was the ‘ Lord of Siwnik‘’ (arm. zan Siwneac‘). 
Parthian Sykn occurs only in a single passage, Inscription of Shapur, beginning 
of line 2, but that passage, the standard list of the north-western provinces of 
Sassanid Persia, suffices to prove that Sykn equals Sisakan in the Armenian 
Geography and Sisagän in the appendix to Zachariah of Mitylene ; and these 
names in their turn indubitably è mean Stwntk‘ (Stuntk‘), the country on the 
left bank of the lower Araxes. This was briefly pointed out in BSOAS., xii 
(1947), 544; the new form, Sikän from St + Iranian endings -k-dn, also 
formally agrees with the Armenian name Si-uni-K°.5 

This identification was recently challenged by A. Maricq, who asserted that 
the country referred to was Mingrelia.? This is both right and wrong. The 
proposal was no doubt made in order to accommodate the Greek version of 
the inscription of Shapur, which offers Mayelovia as translation of Sykn, 
evidently the country of the MaxéAoves (also MayéAwves). This nation, whose 


1 That was recognized by Herzfeld, who at first copied nxoëk (plate 198). 

з This is admittedly uncertain. The first letter 1s awkward: all the requisite traces for both 
S and М appear to be present; here, as often, 1t is difficult to distinguish cracks from incisions. 

з Seo Marquart, Éründahr, 120 sqq. 7 

4 The name of Albania ın Parthian is spelt not ?rr?n (as I thought), but m fact ?rd?n, with -rd- 
as inverse spelling of -l-. It thus accords with the Pahlavi forms, ?/d?n and ny, which latter was 
hable to confusion with the name of the Alans. Cf. insor. of Kartir at the Kabe, line 12, 2imny 
ту WowluPn FW Pny W bbskn (D plë CL nn BB? ; m the corresponding passage in 
Sar-Makhad we have ?ld?n.—I cannot let this opportunity go by without drawing attention to 
the Pahlavi name of Peshawar, which I have now found in the inser. of Sar-MaShad: it 8 
Pékpwly ; of. BSOAS., xii, 53 sq. 

5 The correct explanation of Siwnrk‘, which is now confirmed, was found by de Lagarde. See 
Marquart, Ётатдалт, 120, n. 3. 

© Annuaire de l'Institut de plalologie ei d'histoire Orientales et Slaves, ху (1951), Mélanges 
Grégoire, 203 n. The author has made two further interesting points in that annotation. (1) That 
pryshwr TWR? = тд Ipeaaovap ópos n'est pas le Paryadres, mais bien l'Elburz. This is correct, 
and was already indicated by me in BSOAS., xii, 54, n. 2, perhaps in too obscure a fashion. ‘ The 
whole Рат лойт mountain ' introduces and sums up the provinces of Media, Hyrcania, Margiane, 
and Areia, in the same way in which ' the whole upper countries ’ (a phrase that is heir to the 
‘ upper satrapies ' of Seleucid times) introduces and sums up the next following group (Kerman, 
Sakastän, eto.) Accordingly it would be more adequate to say that prydhwr equalled the 
Strabonian [apaxod@pas, which it was believed stretched from Armenia and the Zagros to the 
Tajand. Incidentally, the inscription spells IIpeccovap, not IIpeocovap —(2) That the town 
renamed (by Shapur) Prgwz-SAypwhr = IInpwooaBovp ів the well-known Pérbz-Bübür = Anbar 
on the Euphrates. This I have always assumed; опе can only share the author's surprise at 
finding so often explained a term as Asürisiän misunderstood even now. However, the final proof 
of the identity of the town (and district) with Anbar has not been mentioned by Marioq: it lies 
in its ancient name, which Péroz-B&bür was to replace, Parthian Myk (twice), Greek M HCIXICH 
and MICIXH ; this corresponds to Beofxava mós, év ў («póv ' Arápyari, Imdorus Characenus, 
G.G. M., i, 249, 6. 
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name is always coupled with that of the ‘Hvioxo:, inhabited a district near 
Colchis. Dio Cassius, lxvii, 19, mentioned ’Ayylalov тд» ‘Hvréxwv kai 
Maxedévev Вас:Аа under Trajan, and Arrian placed his capital 40 stadia to 
the east of * Av, which is probably the modern Antina (Periplus Pont 
Euxini, 8 = G.G.M., i, 374). According to the same authority, the Mayédoves 
xai ‘Hvioyou bordered on the Zuôpeîræ, whose eastern neighbours were the 
Aatol (ibidem, 15 = p. 37835 sq.). The Anonymi Periplus Ponts Кишим, 42, 
confirms Arrian: dd ойу 'Apxáflews тотаңой «eis 'Odwotvra morauóv 
mp&roy اوعس‎ &0vos of Aeyduevor *Ekyeupueïs, уйу 86 oikoüor MayéAwves ral 
* Hvloxow (G.G.M., i, 41291 —81, F.H.G. Müller, v, 174); that is precisely 
the coastal district of which Antina is the centre. However, the anonymous 
author, whose work is mainly a compilation of Arrian and Menippus, also 
stated that these twin nations, together with many others, had originally 
inhabited the north-eastern coast of the Black Sea, on either side of Tuapse, 
where viv дё oikoÿar Ziyoi (818, F.H.G., v, 180). In any case, at the only 
time when the Machelones appeared in history," Le. the second century of our 
era, they lived roughly half-way between the Acampsis (Üorux) and Trebizond ; 
which region can scarcely be described as ‘ Mingrelia ', although it was reason- 
ably close to it. 

Even though we readily concede that the Greek translator of the inscription 
saw in Sykn some insignificant little district on the Black Sea coast, we are far 
from submitting to his judgement. To interpret this Persian inscription, an 
official document of the first rank, from the Greek version that accompanies it 
is a capital mistake. In claiming that Sykn is la Mingrélie, que le nom iranien 
désigne comme un pays de Soythes (Saka) the gifted young scholar runs into 
difficulties ; for neither the Mingrelians nor the Machelones have ever been, 
or could ever have been, described as ' Sakas’, which name, needless to say, 
is never spelt otherwise than as Sk-n in Parthian and, in any case, was used 
exclusively for the people of Sakastan in Sassanid times. Most of what has been 
written on the trilingual inscription of Shapur i, by Orientalists and classical 
scholars alike, suffers from insufficient consideration of the relationship that 
exists between the three versions; several authors appear to have given no 
thought at all to the question. Yet, the work on any document should begin 
with the problem of its genesis. 

Ав а working hypothesis I should like to put forward the following: the 
original version of the inscription is that written in the official language of the 
Sassanid state, in Pahlavi (Middle Persian). A written copy ? of the Pahlavi 


1 pz. under this паше; whether certain other names (Маҳћлиту?, кроне, etc.) appertain 
to this nation is a question that does nob concern us here. 

3 This is shown, e.g., by the case of Anazarbos. In BSOS., ix (1938), 840, having only a small 
photograph of the defective Pahlavi version at my disposal, I rejeoted Sprengling’s reading 
2ks . . sy and substituted n . 1. . sy, which I then restored as ?n[zJ[bw]sy = Anazarbos, because 
in the region indicated by the context that is the only town whose name fits the legible letters, 
وود‎ . 7 . . sy. Now, having inspected the original inscription, I can confidently say that the stone 
actually shows ?nzi(pw)sy. It is thus certain that Anazarbos was meant; the fact that the other 
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text was translated, by Ohrmizd the son of Sylk, into Parthian, the lingua 
franca of Northern Persia. The Greek version, too, was made from the Pahlavi, 
from the same written copy, by a Greek who was reasonably well acquainted with 
Syria? but deficient in his knowledge of Asia Minor and the more distant 
provinces of the Roman empire ; he may have been a native of Seleucia on the 
Tigris? Accordingly, whenever the versions fail to agree, one should rely on 
the Pahlavitext; where it is defective the Parthian and the Greek rank equally 
and serve to reconstruct the original text. This is not the place to go into 
details; but I will cite one case to demonstrate the dubious quality of the 
Greek version in matters concerning Asia Minor and its neighbourhood. 

The description of the battle of Edessa is introduced by a list of the Roman 
provinces from which Valerian drew his armies. Its nature, now confirmed by 
the Parthian and Greek texts, was recognized in BSOS., ix (1938), 833. If one 
studies the Greek text alone, one will receive the impression which 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, Berytus, viii (1943), 28, put into these words: ‘the list... 
is carelessly put together, . . . no geographical order is observed except at the 
beginning ... there are repetitions . .. and among the larger sub-divisions of 
the Roman Empire appear Campania and one city of the Pontus, Amastris 
(spelled Amastria)’. A different view is gained when one takes into account the 
other versions. The provinces of Asia Minor and Syria appear in the Greek 
in this form :— 

(1) BeOuvia; (2) Acta; (3) Kapaavia; (4) Zupla; (5) Avxaovia; 
(6) Tadaria; (7) Avia; (8) [Kita]; (9) Коттадокќа; (10) Ppuyia; 
(11) Lvpia; (12) Boweixy ; (13) 'Tov8aía. 

No doubt this may seem confused. The Parthian version offers :— 

(1) Bithynia; (2) Asia; (3) Pamphylia (pmp’y’); (4) Івашіа (story?) ; 
(b) Lycaonia; (6) Galatia; (7) Lycia; (8) Cilicia; (9) Cappadocia; 
(10) Pharnacia (prnk’y’) ; (11) Syria (вилу?) ; (12) Phoenice; (13) Judæa. 


versions have something else makes no difference. The Parthian text offers ?nglptws : the corrup- 
tion can only be understood on the assumption that the translator had a written оору before his 
eyes and misread ?nzipwsy as ?nglpwey ; in the Pahlavi soript of the 3rd century Z and © are 
almost indistinguishable, and frequently have been confused with each other. They were confused 
in this case also by the Greek translator, who, unable to account for ?nglp-, invented his ' وهم ممم برك‎ 
(ATPIITITAN corrected mto AI'PIIIIIIAAA). W. Ensalm, Zu den Kriegen des Sassaniden 
Schapur i. (Sb. Bayer. Ak. Wiss., 1947, 5), 1949, 110 sq., came close to appreciating the precedence 
of the Pahlavi text, at least in this case.—Every lme of the Parthian version shows its dependence 
on the Pahlavi, e.g. ın the constant confusion of R and L, the mistransoription of Pahlavi W by E 
(e.g. in krm?mndy? for Pahl. kwm?mdy = Comana), the occasional reproduction of inverse 
Pahlavi spellings (as of -d- in krm?n?dy? or spsiyd?y?), etc. 

1 That it was not made from the Parthian 1s evident by several passages where the Parthian 
is wrong but the Greek right. For example, Pahl. kwm?m dy, Kopava, but Parth. krm?n>dy? 
(see preceding annotation); ‘Ped¢dveay correctly, but Parth. rnypws (from *rpnyws) ; ' AAc£dvBpiav 
rv кат’ "Ioov correctly, but Parth. ?lyhendry? W ktyswsy; ‘Emddviay correctly, but Parth. 
>ypyr y (for  pypny?y); ФАалц&ба correctly, but Parth. prony?s (confusion of Pahl. W and N ; 
mistaking Pahl. L for E where it stood for actual L; the Pahlavi text had "pPwy^s); eto. 

3 He was learned enough to replace Mnbwk by 'Iepámous, Kngr?y by Xahxis. 

3 His acquamtance with Persia and Persian affairs was very good ; 1n his renderings of Persian 
names he gave their actual pronunciation (no mean achievement). 
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This list is as well arranged as one may reasonably demand. The absurd 
Campania reveals itself as a foolish mistake; to have put Zupia both for 
Isauria and for Syria is even worse." In the Pahlavi text the following only 
are preserved :— ` 

(6) Galatia; (7) Lycia; (8) Cilicia; (9) Cappadocia; (10) Pinkydy; 
(11 and 12 lost); (13) Judea. 

These names were read and correctly understood in BSOS., ix, 830 sq., 
except for Plnkydy which I then regarded as نه‎ corruption of Dowixy ; now we 
know that the latter province was mentioned two places further on, and with 
better material at hand one can still read (12) (pwnkyy) It would be 
unmethodical to set aside Pahl. Plnkydy (and its offshoot, Parth. Ремо) * in 
order to give preference to Ppvyia, a facile replacement of a name not under- 
stood by the translator; Dapvaxia was probably intended, as the representative 
of Pontus Cappadocicus, which has as good a claim to being mentioned in the 
list as Lycaonia (or Isauria). 
| To return now to the list of ‘ Saka ksatrapas ' at the end of the inscription of 

Paikuli, we have seen that the princes named in it belong mostly to the western 
fringes of Persia 3; as it contains also some rulers from the North (such as the 
prince of Dunbäwand and the king of Khwarezm) and the East (such as the 
king of Makuran and the two kings recognized by Marquart, Erandahr, 31), it 
may be said to have covered the whole of the frontier regions of Iran. We cannot 
well leave the list without adverting to a figure that is hardly less strange than 
the Khagan or the ‘ Lord of Avanti’, I mean the king of Zand-Afrik = ‘ Zand 
in Africa’, ie. Zanzibar. In introducing him, Herzfeld wrote * ‘ astonishing 
as the following interpretation may sound, it seems to be almost certain’ ; 
one would agree with the first rather than the second half of the sentence. The 
explanation is based on Parthian índplyk G'9 (line 42’), but the reading is 
doubtful. The traces rather suggest ]yndplnk, which is easily restored as 
[wlyndplnk = Windafarnak ; the Pahlavi version, which is badly damaged, 
appears to have 5 сипар], H 8 (line 45); thus there is here no territorial 
title at all, but a personal name, ‘ Gundofarrak the king ؟.‎ 


1 The other repetitions were caused by similar misunderstandings; ‘ Amastria’ is merely 
another blunder of the translator's. 

3 In both cases the letter JN is as clear as it oan well be. 

з Some further titles were mentioned by Herzfeld, 4.M.I., vii, 60, from the unpublished 
blocks. 

4 Paskuls, i, 244. 

5 Herzfeld zmkp[lyk] in the text, Zandaf[rík] in the transcription and the glossary; later 
баду], А.М.І., vii, 60. 

* Possibly a descendant of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares. The name does not occur 
elsewhere with final -ak (-ag). A Gondophar is mentioned also in the inscr. of Shapur, line 32, 
gundply ZY ?dwkn- Parth. wyndprn ?bkn = Tuvdidep AByav. Cf. the seal inscriptions 
Mordtmenn, ZDMG., xxix, p. 207, No. 17 gwndply ЖҮ dpywr ZY hdywy ВЕН, ibid., p. 210, 
No. 83, gwndply ZY dpywr ZY bdwny ВЕН (cf. Horn apud Justi, 369; Justi, 248, No. 23, and 
additions opp. p. xxvi); probably both Adywy and Adway аге misreadings of ?dwky, во that the 
seals belonged to the man mentioned in the inscr. of Shapur. 
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iv 
It is a good deal easier to remove the Карап than to replace him. The 
correct reading, as we have seen, is dn ZY .dkil’.; we will begin with Pn. 
In the Pahlavi inscriptions postvocalic -d- invariably indicates the sound -y-, 
which may or may not have arisen from an original -d-; at any rate, Эф» 
was pronounced hayan. Such a word actually occurs in Manichæan Middle 
Persian, for certain in one passage and probably in another. The former is 
a line from a hitherto unpublished hymn, M 570, very likely а part of the 
Gowián ig Griw-zindag. The text is fragmentary, there are no complete lines. 
The Soul is speaking :— 
(2) wm 24 pd ‘neyn 
‘yg °c bryst éh[v 
(3) "wm >т? på pr ‘(yg 
yl ^w Wynn “Гуй 
(4) wm pd gnz ‘y руйт nlyys’d ? 
kw дурт phryzysn nly 
(2) He shall wash + me with a laving . . . 
that is from the Land on high... 
(3) He shall raise me on wings ОЁ... 
upwards to the Adydn-s of... 
(4) And shall [set] me in the treasure-house of the Father... 
where [no] thieves shall loiter. . . 
The second passage is in a fragment of Mani's Sábuhragün, M 482, which was 
published by F. W. K. Müller long ago (Handschriftenreste, ii, 1904, p. 16). 
It is so badly damaged that it is difficult to find out its contents. Some help is 
afforded by a comparable passage in the Coptic ‘Sermon on the Great War’ 
(Polotsky, Manicharsche Homilien, 327-4). Close to the end of the world, 
after the horrors of the Great War have been endured, the Parousia shall take 
place and peace shall reign on earth. When at that time the survivors of the 
Great War pass by a cemetery (482 R 1-2), they will mourn the fate of their 
relatives (482 R 3 awys twhm[gn], Homilies, 32%-4), who had had to die before 
happiness descended on the world, and :— 
(5) g(w)nd kw w[y] *wys?n [ky pd] 
(6) >и? [у] beg mord wd Рогу] 
(T) (ут * My]byowr. sr (д) * урп] 
(8) Pwll) [An ryh win ‘yn РАТА 
(9) neyhyh [ky] num mh ?ndr phryew(m) * [оо] 
‘they will say : woe unto them that died and [went out (of the world)] in the 


1 Seo Sogdica, 84, and of. Parthian sn?c- (M. Boyoe, above, р. 441, n. 4). 
5 of. Müller apud Balemann Man. Stud., 27 n. 

3 Muller ?d; the lower part of the letter z 15 destroyed. 

* Muller wrongly phryzyn(d]. 
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evil time; but who would lift their heads up from? their Aáy[àn] and let them 
see this joy in which we live to-day ? 3° 

In the pesona passage, hayän (half restored) is evidently poetic substitute 
for ‘ grave’, while in the first it designates some kind of place associated with 
the Realm of Light; a meaning such as ‘couch’, or 'resting-place', or 
* mansion ', might fit either. If háyan derives from *Aàdàn (as the spelling in 
the inscription wants us to believe), an easy etymology is at hand: from 
*hädan- or *hadana- * seat’, cf. Skt. sádana , OPers., Av. hadsi-, édos, sédés, etc. 
From а Grundbedeutung ‘seat’ a wide variety of meanings opens out; it 
certainly includes ‘ mansion ’, ‘ dwelling’, ‘ home’, and ‘ residence’. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the multiplicity of original forms that would produce häyän in 
Middle Persian, it would be rash to adopt any particular etymology too 
wholeheartedly. 

v 

The second word, .dktP?., is evidently a proper name ; there is no appellative 
that would fit the letters. The ‘AGyän, mansion, residence, seat, etc., of 
So-and-so * can scarcely be anything but the name of a place. That this group 
of words is in fact a place-name emerges clearly from a proper analysis of the 
context in the inscription. It is'impossible to give such an analysis within the 
confines of this article; it would involve а re-edition of almost the whole 
inscription. Here only the broad lines of the argument can be indicated ; the 
details, of reading and interpretation, have to be put aside for the present. 

The inscription of Paikuli is а monument to & mean spirit. Its object is to 
tell us why, and how, Narseh ousted his great-nephew, Bahram iii, from the 
kingship; that is all. On the death of Bahràm ii, his son Bahràm iii, long 
before designated as crown prince, was still a minor. А strong party, to which 
most of the great nobles and officers of state belonged, preferred в stronger 
personality and put their hope in Narseh, the youngest and last-surviving son 
of Shapur i who had brought glory to Persia. Protracted negotiations and 
civil war resulted. Narseh was in Armenia, where he held the office of Vazurg 
Armenän Sah ‘king of Great Armenia'*; from the party that supported 
his claims :— 
plys[t(ky) “L ШҮН YTWN°YK MLE’n МІК PWN krpkyhy MN ?[lmny] 

PQoy(w)ny (CL) yn try yw whyéyt W (ООН W štry W NPSH ?LSU] 
" pthily ZY nyd’k°n MN уг?» MKB[LWN{] (line 9) 
‘ ап ambassador came to Us (to say :) may the king of kings graciously set out 5 

1 of. Homilies, 32*7, Wehe euch, dass ihr gestorben und hinausgegangen seid . . . 

3 Anr- ° to lift (up)’, which I have restored from Pr-, is ordinarily construed with ?wl >w 
(‘up to’); 1t would probably be unjustified to change >и ?s ( up from °) here. 

3? of. Homilies, 325-5, Wer wird euch aufwecken, dass thr das Ausmass der Freude sühet, in der 
wir heute sind. 

* Not ‘ Great king of Armenia ’ (as has often been translated) ; the title equals Arm. #tagawor 
Hayoc: Mecac‘. Similarly, ‘ king of Great Kulün ' is preferable to ‘ Great king of К. 

5 why, past stom wh[s]lty (D 2/3, line 19); Pahlavi why, Man. MPers. whyz-; Parth. 
past stem wyhét, Shapur, line 4 = dpudouu; not, therefore, ‘move upwards’; * wihë6akïk ' 
simply = ‘ movable ’. 
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- from Armenia hither to Érün-Éahr and accept the majesty, the realm, his 
throne, and the honours of his ancestors from the gods’. Narseh was ready 
to come :— 

(W) LNH?YK ZK prultky HZY[T.Nm] [P(W)N ’whlmedy W wsp'n yzd?n W 
"nhyt ZY MR T^ SM MUN] [рту CL] yrn try lony whyčwmy (line 10) 
‘and when We saw ! that letter, we set 1 out from Armenia towards Éràn-&ahr 
in the name of Ohrmizd, of All-the-Gods,? and of Апа the Lady ’.? Asis well 
known, especially by the Armenian historians, when one travelled from-Persia 
to Armenia in Sassanian times, one set out from Ganzaca (Arm. Ganjak) ш 
Atropatene; Narseh, coming in the reverse direction, no doubt went first to 
Ganzaca.* From there he hastened to Asüristan/Babylonia, where the capitals 
lay, and where his supporters were concentrated. The shortest road from 
Ganzaca to Seleucia/Ctesiphon passed through the plain of Siarzür (Shahrzür), 
where one reached the half-way mark; on that account, the chief town in that 
plain had been named Nim-az-rah ° (‘ half of the way’). To the west and south- 
west the plain is closed by a double mountain range; the pass of Paikuli, 
where Narseh's monument is situated, affords a passage over the southern spurs 
of the second range (now called Qaraday), which is also the last of the many 
chains the traveller from Atropatene has to cross before reaching the great 
plains of Euphrates and Tigris. That Narseh took the road through Siarzür 
to Paikuli is clear from his own words :— 


MPers. (16) ]ZNH plky 
Parth. (14) FL ZN(H) P(T)RH YMT Hm °YK ZNH[ 
MPers. kriy Y [Y ]MWNtCDYN &h(p)w]hry (ZY) Mgwpt 


* [when] We had reached this place, where this monument ® has been made, 
thereupon Shapur the Hargupet, etc.’ With these words begins an excessively 


1 [assume now that the umperfect still existed ın the earlier forms of Western Middle Iranian ; 
there are many cases of ıt ш the inscriptions ; note ?kylydy (with augment) = ‘ was made’. 

* = vidve devith, 

3 pad... nûm has often been misunderstood. 

+ On the position of the town see Minorsky, BSOAS , xi, 248 sqq. 

5 Heraclius (who may well have been responsible for the destruction of the monument of 
Paikuli) covered the distance from Bigrzür to Ganzaca in ten days (not counting days of rest), 
see Minorsky, loc. at., 25]. 

* Herzfeld failed to recognize that this word, Pahl. plky = Parth. pik, is an appellative 
descriptive of the type of monument of which Paikuli 18 a specimen. We cannot translate 16 
properly until we know the precise shape which the monument of Раки once possessed. Herzfeld 
reconstructed it as almost a cube on a square base, adorned with battlements ; the reconstruction 
may have to be reconsidered in the light of the excavations carried out by him in 1923.—Pilk(y) is 
no doubt the same word as Man. MPers. and Parth. руш, on which seo BSOAS., хі, 726 n., where 
І hesitated between ° altar ’ and ' steps, staircase ' (Pers. pile). Professor G. Morgenstierne kindly 
suggested to me that pylg might be a loanword from a Middle Indian form of Skt. pitha , one of 
its meanings, ‘ pedestal of an idol, would fit excellently several of the passages in which руу 
ocours. All these meanings, ‘ altar’ or ‘ pedestal’, ` а monument of the type of Paikul’, and 
“steps, staircase ', do not necessarily exclude each other; в ‘stepped altar’ (as e.g. at Tang-i 
Sarvak, see Asia Major, ii, 159) may have been meant, and the monument of Poikuli, even if 
it was not in the shape of a ziggurat, may have possessed a great staircase, 
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long sentence, in which all the principal supporters of Narseh were enumerated ; 
the critical passage comes near its end :— 


Parth. (16) ... Wp’ryk prs W priw MNW °swr[ (gap) 


MPers. (18) е Jn ‘L Рп ZY 
Parth. (16) Jr HWHnt hmy’bdyn [ (gap) 


MPers. (18) dk. LINH] p(t{yllky Y'T[WN (рар) 


Parth. (16) |TNH hndymn YHWH{n] ^ YK ZNH plk *BDt 
Here, for once, the two versions supplement each other with almost no gap; 
‘(thereupon Shapur the Hargupet, etc.)...and the other Persians and 
Parthians that were [powerful in 1] Asür(istán], they all? came to Häyän of 
.DKTI?. to meet (and receive) 3 Us [and] presented themselves [before Us] 
here* where this monument is made.' 

This is perhaps the most important passage in the whole inscription : it tells 
us the raison d'étre of the Monument of Paikuli, which, at first sight, seems to 
have been erected in a singularly ill-chosen place. Here Narseh met the leaders 
of his party : here he was proclaimed king of kings ; he found the event worth 
recording on stone. While his supporters came into the royal presence (handéman 
büdan) at the spot marked by the monument, they had first gone to ‘ Hayan of 
-DKTL’,,’ where they assembled from all parts of the lowlands in order to 
receive the new king. Consequently, the place named in the inscription should 
be looked for to the west or south-west of Paikuli, at a moderate distance from 
the pass; it would be reasonable to expect that it lay on the very road along 
which Narseh was travelling, on the Sassanian road from Seleucia/Ctesiphon 
to Biarzür over the pass of Paikuli.* 

When one knows how defective our historical records are for the area thus 
defined, one will approach the task of searching for the place-name in other 
sources with diffidence and little hope ; the gap at the beginning of the charac- 
teristic part of the name, .DKTL?., enhances the difficulty. Nevertheless, the 
name happily does occur elsewhere, and by careful restoration the form in the 
inscription can be completed with certitude. Herzfeld, it will be recalled, put 
alef (^) as first letter ; but only about a quarter of such a letter is visible, namely 
two-thirds of its initial up-stroke : the remnant may equally well have formed 
part of N.9 If one restores N, one has to supply a further narrow letter (such 
as у, 10, n, d, k) in order to fill the gap. When one bears in mind all possible 
restorations and at the same time considers all place-names ever mentioned 

2 Or similarly. 

*Parth. Amy->bdyn (so to be read) = Arm. hamaurén; Pahlavi А?тиойуп, Pahl. Pealter 
A? mdwyn. 

° piylky = Pers. padire ; = istigbăl 

4 TNH ‘here’ is certain; not PNH ‘hither’. 

* Which was no doubt followed by Heraclius in February, ap. 628, on his march from 


Dastagerd to Siarstir. 
* of, above, р. 509. 
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for the region in question, one will inevitably restore (NF) Y]DK TI?[ Y] or 
(NY]DKTL'(N]! and identify Häyän ig N. with Niqator-Awana (Syriac 
Nygtwr-wn’), a place of unknown situation within the confines of the Nestorian 
metropolity of 880 батта, to which Paikuli and its neighbourhood belonged, 
see ©. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus Syrischen Akten Perstscher Märtyrer, рр. 48 
(n. 417), 277. 

Foreign long 7 or ё was regularly rendered by -yd- (originally = +4) ? in the 
quaint orthography affected by the Pahlavi scribes ; so Nydktl may be regarded 
as normal spelling of Nixdrwp. The identity of Hayan tg N. with N.-Awand is 
sufficiently evident to compel us to reconsider the etymology of MPers. hayan, 
for which we had provisionally assumed a basic meaning ‘ seat’ Actually, 
there is no reason why hkäyän should not be the very same word as Syriac 
awûna (аата), which of 0104 has been regarded as a loanword from Iranian : 
Old Persian dwahana ‘settlement, village’, shortened to dawan, which was 
borrowed by neighbours in East (avana ‘ village’ in Kharosthi Documents?) 
and West (Arm. awan ‘small market town, village’, Talmudic N1TIN,* 
Mandan NINN,’ in addition to Syriac), but seemed to have been lost to the 
Tranian languages themselves. Here it appears for the first time in Middle 
Iranian ; in MPers., dwàán would necessarily become *йуйп and facultatively 
häyän (with a prothetic A- often found before à-). In support of this explana- 
tion one could point out that Gwin occurs everywhere often in place-names? ; 
as does dn in the inscription. Moreover, in the Aramaic tongues the word 
is mostly employed for ‘a settlement on a high-road where travellers may 
spend the night '?; and аз we have seen that Haydn ig N. probably lay on the 
high-road from Seleucia to Siarziir, we shall adopt this particular meaning for 


1 The last letter—which does not affect our argument—is doubtful. The apparent traces 
favour Y, but may be a hole in the shape of Y. Final -й (as ->y 18 to bo pronounced) would bo 
unexpected in this name, which in any case appears without ıt in Syriac; though foreign names 
are sometimes adorned with it m Pahlavi without good reason. If Herzfeld’s restoration, [N], 
ів accepted, we shall regard Nydk#l?n as an adjective of reference (commonly formed with -än 
from proper names); hence ‘ the Nicatorian mansion (eto.) ’. 

3 So also ın Persian words, chiefly at the end of words (of. BSOAS., xii, 64 sq.), but sometimes 
even in their interior, of. e.g. Pahl. Psalter ndydm- = nidem- according to K. Barr (beside n&imy, 
Kathe Kartir, line 10). 

з The ending -àn, in place of the expected -dn, made that explanation not too attractive ; 16 
was merely 1n the nature of a working hypothesis. 

* de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (1800), 148 sq. 

5 See T. Burrow, BSOS., vii, 779. 

* J. Levy, i, 41а. 

* Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 136, with n. 1. Noldeke rejeoted the derivation from Iranian, which 
has now been placed beyond doubt thanks to the appearanoe of the word also on the eastern fringe 
of the Iranian language territory. 

8 So always m Kharosthi documents (see Burrow, loc. oit.), often in Armenian, sometimes in 
Syriac, and once in the Talmud (Levy's passage, RYN] MAN, invites emendation to 
^4 n"i32N = ‘Ukbard and Awana [differently Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 331 sq.; the 
MS. he used had ?ngr? w->wwn?]; these two towns lay on the Tigris, very close by each other). 

? Brockelmann hospitium ubi quis noctem agit ; Hoffmann (occasionally) Post-station ; Noldeko 
(for Mand.) Quartier ; Levy Station, Nachtherberge, 
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the Middle Persian word; which, incidentally, fits the Manichæan passages, 
too, better than any other. 1 

No scholar has ever examined the онаа topography of the Zagros lands 
во thoroughly as G. Hoffmann examined it. As he resigned himself and listed 
Niqätôr-Awänä among the places gänzlich unbekannter Lage (op. cit., 277), 
one is inclined to abandon further search as useless ; for it is rarely indeed that 
one can add even a minor point to his incomparable work. However, in this 
case the inscription of Paikuli has given us a hint to the direction where this 
‘station’ lay ; we can now take a further step forward. The only reason that 
Niqütor-Àwünà was mentioned at all in our sources was that it was the place 
where a bishop of Катта 0-826 Slox (Kirkuk), one Ishaq, died a martyr’s death. 
Elsewhere, the scene of his martyrdom is called Bé0-Nigátor.3 Ав a rule, Syriac 
place-names compounded with bé8 ‘ house of ’ refer not to towns but to districts 
or provinces; therefore, we may safely infer that Niqatér-Awana was the 
centre of a district named Be0-Niqütor. Under the latter name, this district is 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Arbela® (which, of course, was not available to 
Hoffmann), as one of the Christian bishoprics, over 20 in number, which were 
established even at the end of the Arsacid period (spring of A.D. 224, acc. to the 
Chrontcle). This bishopric was due to disappear soon ; one does not find its 
name in any of the later lists, of which the earliest is from А.р. 410. 

Thanks to a singularly fortunate circumstance we can place Bé6-Niqatér 
with certitude.¢ On his first visit to Paikuli, in 1911, Herzfeld, after leaving 
Khanigin, was compelled (by the turbulent state of the Turco-Persian frontier) 
to make a detour and so travelled by way of Binkudrah, which he defined as 
das Gebiet der Mündung des Hulwan-flusses in die Dsyàlah.5 There can be no 
doubt that Binkudrah continues the ancient name, Bé(@)-Nigatér.® The district 
Les on the direct line from Seleucia/Ctesiphon to Paikuli : the Sassanian road to 


1 Especially the otherwise troublesome text in which häyän refers to the grave; a word 
connoting temporariness well accords with Mamichæan ideas about it. 

* Seo the passages collected in the Thesaurus, ool. 401. 

3 See e.g. E. Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela (Abh. Preuss, Ak. Wiss., 1915), p. 61. 

7 *Bachau, Die Chronik von Arbela, p. 21, identified B&@ Nightór with Qatrabbal. Thu ıs 
inadmissible. He relied on G. Hoffmann’s etymology of Qatrabbul: * №Мкаторётоћ№ѕ 
(Märiyrerakien, 41, n. 348). The acceptance of Hoffmann’s etymology (which in itself is 
attractive enough) almost suffices to exclude Sachau's identification ; for if the Greek name 
persisted up to Muslim times, one would expect to find it bemg used in earlier centuries, and not 
a Syrieo translation of 1t. The prinoipal objection, however, is that B50 Nigütór lay in 060 
Garmai, while Qatrabbul (the district immediately to the NW of Baghdad, on the western bank 
of the Tigris) is solidly placed in the heart of 888 Arm&y6.—Saohau did not refer to this erroneous 
identification in his later work Zur Ausbrestung des Christentums in Asien (Abh. Preuss. Ak. 
Wiss., 1919), in which he listed all known bishopric of Вё@ Armäyë, рр. 26-38. 

5 Die Aufnahme des sasanidsschen Denkmals von Paiküli (Abh. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1914), p. 6. 
The name is marked on the map attached to that paper. 

* The consonantism is exceptionally well preserved ; the ending, -a(h), may hardly be used 
to defend the reading N[y]dkéP[y], cf. above, p. 520, n. 1. Herzfeld justly recognized that 
Binkudrah represented an old name compounded with 8228 ; however, the original form he posed 
(‘ B&-Nuhadrá ’) 18 unsupported and leaves -k- unaccounted for.—The form developed probably 
in this way: Bé@ Nigàjór——Bénikátur —Bénkátur —BEnkátro— Binküdra, 
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Paikuli will have passed through it (after branching off near Jalülà! from the 
road Seleucia—Holwan) and continued along the course of the Diyalah. It is 
scarcely an accident that the only reference I have seen? to this district, 
Binkudrah, is contained in the description of a journey which a scholar, coming 
from the direction of the ancient capitals, undertook for the purpose of 
investigating the remains of the Monument of Paikuli. 


1 of. BSOAS., x, 941 вд. 

* [Further inquiry, m which Mr. C. J. Edmonds kindly lent me his help, has shown that the 
name of Binkudrah now chiefly appertams to the village that forms the centre of the district. 
It lies on the left bank of the Diyälah (Birwün), at a distance of about half a mile from the river ; 
measured on the excellent map in Herzfeld's Patkuls ita position 18 34° 31’ 30“ N., 45? 14’ E., its 
air distance from Paikuli 434 miles. James Felix Jones, Memoirs. Selections from the Records of 
the Bombay Government, No. 43, 1857, map opp. p. 136, showed the plain of B. as running several 
mules along the left bank óf the Sirwän, almost down to the confluence with the Holwün. 
C. J. Rich, who visited the village, spelt ite name Binkudreh, Narratwe of a Residence 
in Koordistan, 1, 271 sqq., 378-880. However, Mr. Edmonds points out that according to his 
recollection the name is pronounced with -g-, and this agrees with the spelling adopted by 
Н. Rawlinson, Bin-kudrah (1.e. Вїртийга®), Notes on a March from Zoháb, JRGS., ix, 1839, 29, 
and, incidentally, with the original form posited here. There are many Sassanian ruins in the 
neighbourhood of the village; those now named Katar T'epesi (Rich, ii, 274) may well conceal 
the old Station of Nicator.] 


Georgia and the Fall of the Safavi Dynasty 
By D. M. Lane 


ONTEMPORARY accounts of the events which led up to the Afghan 
conquest of Persia in 1722 ascribe some importance to the role played by 
the Georgians in this catastrophe. The well-known narrative of Jonas Hanway 
and reports of Catholic missionaries, European travellers, and Consular agents, 
together with the published documents from Russian archives, indicate that the 
deterioration of relations between the Shah and the King of K'art/li was among 
the factors which assisted Mir Mahmüd’s enterprise. In the present brief study, 
the archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the Quai d'Orsay,! as 
well as Georgian sources, have been drawn on to sketch the history of Georgian 
relations with the government of Shah Sultan Husayn, and follow up some 
suggestive indications contained in Professor Minorsky's own writings.? 

The subjugation of Eastern Georgia was one of the first tasks undertaken by 
the Safavi dynasty. Shah IsmaT sacked Tiflis in 1522, while his successor 
Tahmasp carried out no less than four campaigns against Luarsab of K‘art‘li, 
who perished in 1558 at the battle of Garisi. Luarsab's son, Simon, bore himself 
valiantly against the Persians until taken prisoner by them; on the Turkish 
invasion of Transcaucasia and Western Persia in 1078, Simon was set free to 
reconquer his kingdom. ог his audacity, he is known in Georgian popular 
tradition as Mad Simon. 

The independent attitude of the rulers of K'art'li, and the pro-Russian and 
pro-Turkish leanings of the kings of Kakhet'i, were a source of great irritation 
to Shah ‘Abbas I. In 1605 he instigated the murder of King Alexander II of 
Kakheti by Alexander’s own son, the renegade Constantine. In 1614-16, 
profiting by the defection of the K'art/linn general Giorgi Saakadze, ‘Abbas 
embarked on а ruthless policy of slaughter, rapine, and deportation. King 
Luarsab П of K‘art‘li was lured into the’Peraian camp and later murdered ; 
the two sons of King T'eimuraz of Kakhet'i were castrated, and his mother 
K'et'evan tortured to death. The Shah’s fury centred on Kakhet‘i; almost 
every town there was razed to the ground, over 60,000 people were killed, 
and 100,000 were deported to various parts of Persia. Georgian slaves 
were to be bought for one ‘abbasi apiece.” ‘Abbas is even now referred to 
in Georgia as ‘ the accursed ?. 


1 The writer acknowledges with gratitude the facilities granted to him by the Library and 
Archive departmenta of the Ministry. 

* Article ‘ Tiflis’ in Е.Ј.; Tadhkirat al-mulik, London, 1943, pp. 18-19, 23-4, m passim. 

з N. Berdzenishvih, I. Javakhishvili, and S. Janashia, Istoriya Gruzsi, i, Tiflis, 1946, p. 354 ; 
Minorsky, T'adhkirat al-mulük, pp. 18, 112-13; Olearius, Voyages and Travels, 2nd ed., London, 
1669, p. 263. References to their deported compatriots in Iran are found in a number of Georgian 
writers: Iona Khelashvili (d. 1837) composed a prayer, ‘Seek out, O Lord, the blood of Iberia, 
shed from the time of Mirian up tall now, and lead back the people from Ferret'i [Firaydan] ' 
(Ioann Batonishvili, Kalmasoba, ed. Dondua, Tiflis, 1945, p. xx). An interesting acoount of a vint 
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Pietro della Valle predicted at the time that in the long run the Shah’s 
ferocity would bring no benefit to his dynasty .— 


These extraordinary measures to which the King of Persia resorts for 
the conservation of his empire will one day be the ruin of his house. God will 
permit this to be so, for He leaves not unpunished the evils done by one man 
to another; and he who has suffered them does not consign them to 
oblivion, so that vengeance may one day be exacted. The Georgians may 
in their turn revenge themselves upon Persia, provided that nothing occurs 
to divert them, as they are not in unity among themselves.! 


For the time being, however, ıt seemed that most of the Georgians, apart 
from a few turbulent spirits like T'eimuraz I, were disposed to accommodate 
themselves to the new order. Many of them were realists enough to see that 
Persian service offered them greater scope for advancement than could their 
own dismembered country. ‘Abbas, appreciative of their energy and ability, 
was all the more desirous of attracting Georgian soldiers and administrators to 
his court, as this prevented them from becommg involved in movements of 
resistance in their homeland. In taking the national minorities into bis service, 
the Shah was also animated by the deliberate policy of sapping the power of the 
Quzl-bàsh tribes, on whose vacillating loyalty the dynasty had had to depend 
hitherto. Ап l8th-century historian gives the following analysis of the policy 
of ‘Abbas :— 

Quand il parvint & la Couronne, une partie du Royaume était comme 
partagée par piéces entre vingt petits Princes qui s’étaient fait chacun une 
Souveraineté particulière du Pays qu'il avait usurpé, et qui s'épaulaient l'un 
l'autre pour se maintenir dans une indépendance totale à l'égard des Rois 
de Perse. Ces Rois n'étaient pas absolus, comme ils l'ont, été depuis. Ils 
dépendaient des Grands et des Troupes. qui, quoiqu'entretenues à leurs 
dépens, leur faisaient quelquefois la loi, les déposaient et leur ôtaient même 
la vie. Dans la résolution que prit Schah-Abas d'établir dans son Royaume 
un Systéme de Gouvernement despotique et arbitraire, tel qu'il а été depuis 
lui, 11 s'attacha à ruiner les vieilles Troupes et les anciennes Familles du 
Pays. П y parvint en détrusant peu à peu les Courtches (qürchï) dont 
étaient issues ces Famulles, et qui composaient le Corps de Milice le plus 
redoutable aux Rois ; mais 1] ne leva le masque à cet égard, qu'aprés qu'il eut 
rempli sa Cour et ses Troupes, de ces Peuples qui habitaient les extrémités 
Septentrionales de la Perse, comme les Géorgiens et autres Pays d'alentour. 
Car étant originarement Chrétiens, ils étaient naturellement ennemis des 
Courtches, comme descendus de ces anciens Turcomans et Sarazins, si 
célèbres dans l'Histoire par leurs invasions et par tous les maux qu'ils ont 
faits autrefois aux Chrétiens . . . 

Pour l'ancienne Milice des Courtches, quoiqu'elle ait toujours subsisté 


to the Georgian villages in Persia was published by Lado Aghmeshvili under the title ‘ Sparset‘i 
da ık‘aurı k‘art‘velebi’ in the jounal Moambe, Тв, 1896. The late Y. N. Marr was able to 
collect a number of specimens of the Persianized Georgian spoken there, with details of the way of 
life in these villages (summary in B. Nikitin, ‘ The Life and Work of Y. N. Marr, Jun.,' in Georgica, 
4-5, 1937, pp. 284-5). » 

1 Pietro della Valle, Voyages dans la Turquie . . ., Rouen, 1745, v, p. 144. 
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depuis, les Rois de Perse Successeurs de celui dont nous parlons, l'ont 
toujours tenue si bas, qu'elle n'a jamais été en état de leur donner la moindre 
inquiétude. C'est encore de lui qu'ils ont appris à ne confier le Ministére et 
les grandes Charges du Royaume, selon la méthode des Turcs, qu'à des 
Étrangers, qui étant Esclaves d'origine, ne sont attachés par aucun lien du 
sang, ni à leurs pareils, ni aux Grands du Royaume. De manière que le 
Gouvernement, qui était anciennement fort tempéré, devint par ses soins, 
despotique et absolu . . .! 


There are a number of testimonies to the size and fighting qualities of the 
Georgian contingent in the armies of ‘Abbas the Great. Don Juan of Persia 
states that he took into his service 12,000 of them to form his body- 
guard as early as 1588.2 A missionary describes in 1608 how ‘Abbas had а 
permanent militia of Georgian cavalry guards some 25,000 strong.’ Pietro 
della Valle wrote in 1619 that ' the strength of the Persian army consists to-day 
in the Georgian soldiers, who form its greater and best portion '.* Sir Thomas 
Herbert,-who was at Shiraz in 1627, commented that the Georgians were as 
noted for military prowess as were the Armenians for commercial astuteness : 
* For comeliness of body, height of spirit, and faithfulness in trust [the Georgians] 
are of that repute, especially with the Persian, that many of them are employed 
in places of command, especially against their turbulent adversary the Turk. 
And as of old, the Egyptian Souldans had their Mamlucks, so at this day the 
Persian King has the greatest number of his Cooselbashes from thence ; it being 
seldom heard that any of them is false, or having served the Persian ever 
turned to the Turk.’> Imàm-Qul-Khàn, the conqueror of Ormuz, was of 
Georgian extraction. 

The Georgian troops were known as gullar, or slaves of the Shah, a term not 
implying any derogatory sense. Their commander, the Qullar-àqàsi, was usually 
a Georgian prince. The Sieur de la Boullaye-le-Gouz, who travelled in Persia 
in 1648, during the reign of ‘Abbas П, states that the Qullar-àq&si commanded 
*8,000 Cavaliers de la nouvelle milice’.6 Later, Fryer mentions that the 
Georgians, ‘a Martial People bred up to the Wars’ furnished 40,000 men 
to the army of Shah Sulayman, though this is probably too high a figure.’ 
A curious sidelight on the Georgians’ military reputation is provided by the 
fact that when the French missionary and traveller Philippe Avril had to 
travel in disguise from Erivan to Shamakhi in 1685, his party were ‘ déguisés 
en Géorgiens, dont habit est redouté dans toute la Perse ’.® 


1 Bruzen la Martinière, Introduction à U'Histowe de P Asie, 2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1739, 1, 
pp. 426-8. This passage is a summary of Chardin, Voyages en Perse, Amsterdam, 1711, vi, 
pp. 15-18. 

* Don Juan of Persia, ed. G. Le Strange, London (Broadway Travellers), 1926, p. 209. 

3 A Chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia, London, 1939, i, p. 160. 

4 Voyages, 1745 edition, iv, p. 69. . 

5 T. Herbert, Some Yeares Travels into Africa and Asia, 4th ed., London, 1677, p. 155. 

° Lea voyages et observations du Sieur de la Boullaye-le-Gouz, Paris, 1657, p. 127. 

? John Fryer, À New Account of East India and Persia, 1672-1681, ii, London, 1912, p. 290. 

8 Père Philippe Avril, Voyage en divers étais Ф Europe ei Ф Asie, Paris, 1693, p. 60. 
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In cavil dignity also many Georgians attained lofty rank. King Rostom 
(Rustam) of K'art'li (1632-58) had been previously Därügha of Isfahan, in 
which capacity he was responsible for the elevation of Shah Safi to the throne 
on the death of ‘Abbas I. This key position was usually held by a Georgian 
grandee." Many provincial governorships were held by Georgians from time to 
time. La Boullaye-le-Gouz, for example, gives a vivid account of the disgrace 
and reinstatement of the Georgian governor of Erivan, who had risen to this 
important post from the most humble origins.? 

In the royal harem, many of the white eunuchs were Georgians, as was the 
hereditary Qäpüchi-bäshi, or Grand Porter? ‘Presque tous les hommes les 
mieux faits de Turquie et de Perse en sont originaires,’ says La Boullaye-le- 
Gouz in more general context, ‘ à cause que le sang de Géorgie est le plus beau 
qui soit en Asie.’ * Tavernier remarks, no doubt with some exaggeration, that 
‘ there are few Persians, from the King down to the least of his subjects, who 
have not a Georgian father or mother, or at least some Georgian blood ’.® 
‘They are Proper, Fresh-colour’d, Well-limb’d People,’ notes Fryer, ‘ Their 
Women so Fair and Beautiful, that the Queen-Mother is always of the Family 
of the Georgian Princes.’ * 

Georgian sources also give many details about the careers of Caucasians in 
the Shahs’ service. Particularly informative is the chronicle of P'arsadan 
Giorgijanidze, a genial factotum who was for a time acting D&rügha of Isfahan, 
and then Eshik-aqasi-bashi, while his two brothers held posts in the army and 
treasury.’ 

Christians entering the Persian service were required to abandon their faith, 
which the Georgians did from expediency rather than conviction. ' Their 
Princes,’ noted Fryer, ‘ to uphold their Prerogative, are inclined to submit to 
the Persian Yoke with the Ignominy of Apostatizing, rather than by a stout 
defiance resist the Temptations and Allurements of Government under the 
Mahometan Bestiality : Such Power has the Ambitious Thirst of Rule.’ 9 The 
Itahan traveller Gemelli-Careri mentions encountering in 1694 a Georgian 
Yüz-báshi or centurion in the Persian army, a native of Gori, with a retinue of 
six other renegades, ‘ having suffered themselves to be circumciz’d only to 
follow their master’s fortune, never regarding to pray after the Mahometan 
fashion, and cursing that false prophet.’ ? 


1 Minorsky, T'adhksrat al-mulük, p. 113. 

* Voyages et observations, pp. 93-5, 111. : 

3 J.-B. Tavermer, Voyages en Perse, ed. P. Pia, Paris, 1930, pp. 125, 222. 

4 Voyages et observations, p. 75. 

5 Voyages en Perse, ed. Pia, p. 229. 

8 Fryer, East India and Persia, i1, p. 290. 

7* Extraits de lhustorre de Pharsadan Giorgidjamidze, in Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 
ui, 1, add. vi. There is a more recent edition of the Georgian text by S. Kakabadze, published by 
the University of Tiflis, 1924. 

8 Fryer, Hast India and Persia, ii, p. 290. 

? Giovann Francesco Gemelh-Caren, Voyage round the world, in Churchill, Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, London, 1732, iv, pp. 119-120. 
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The Persian government was much assisted in its tortuous Caucasian policy 
by dynastic rivalries between the royal houses of K‘art‘li and Kakhet'i. 
When the first of the Mukhranian Bagratids, Shahnavaz or Wakhtang V 
(1658-76), showed signs of becoming too powerful, the Grand Vazir encouraged 
Prince Erekle of Kakhet‘i to return то Persia from Russia where he had been 
in exile. At first, Erekle refused to apostatize, but eventually he gave way and 
was sent to take possession of K‘art‘li, then governed by Giorgi XI (1678-1709). 
The resulting civil strife effectively thwarted any hope of Georgian national 
resurgence for the time being. The French missionary Father Sanson, who was 
in Persia between 1683 and 1691, during the reign’ of Shah Sulayman, 
commented :— 

La politique du Roy est admirable à l'égard des Géorgiens, qui pourraient 
lui donner bien de la peine s'ils étaient unis entr'eux. Il sait les entretenir 
dans la division par la voie de l'intérét. Il avance d'une maniére si 
avantageuse tous les plus grends seigneurs, qu'ils oublient leur patrie et 
leur religion pour s'attacher à lui. Les plus grandes charges de l'empire sont 
aujourd'hui entre leurs mains, et ceux qui n'en ont pas, ont leurs places au 
Festin Royal, leur dépense au Trésor, et ils jouissent de toutes les 
prérogatives des Hôtes ou Commensaux du Roy. 

In 1694 Shah Sulaymän died and the Persian throne passed to the super- 
stitious Sultàn Husayn, a prince of exceptional ignorance and incompetence.* 
It was not long before the government began to lose its grip on the political 
situation. Although the central provinces remained prosperous and calm for 
a time to come, a creeping paralysis set in at the extremities which was to prove 
fatal to the body politic. ; 

The situation first got out of hand on the eastern frontiere. The key fortress 
of Qandahär had during the last two centuries changed hands several times, 
before being finally seized from the Moghul Emperor by Shah ‘Abbas II in the 
campaign of 1648-49. By the end of the century, however, the situation in 
Afghanistan had во far deteriorated that the Balüchis could raid with impunity 
the provinces of Kirmàn and Yazd. The court of Delhi availed itself of the 
Shah’s embarrassment to make pressing demands for Qandahar’s restitution? 

To deal with this situation, the Shah appointed Giorgi, the displaced Vali of 
Катъ, to be Beglarbegi of Kirman. In the course of the year 1700 Giorgi 
(known in Persia as Gurjin-Khän) and his brother Levan (Shah-Quli-Khan) 
cleared most of the eastern provinces of marauding tribesmen. In recompense 
the Shah made Levan Divàn-Begi or Chief Justice of lran, and his son 
K'aikhosro (Khusrau-Khan) D&rügha of Isfahan.‘ 

1 P. Sanson, Voyage de Perse, Paris, 1605, pp. 176-7. 
2 V. Minoraky, T'adhkirat al-mulük, p. 24; Bruzen la Martinière, Introduction à P Histoire de 
l'Asie, i, pp. 440-5. 

з Wakhusht, Histosre du Karthli, in Brosser, Histoire de la Géorgie, ii, 1, pp. 97-8; La Mamye 
Clairac, Histoire de Perse depuis le commencement de ce Siècle, Paris, 1750, i, bk. 1; Father 
T. Кгияіпвю, Revolutions of Persia (ed. Du Cerceau), 2nd ed., London, 1740, і, pp. 148—4; 


Hanway, Revolutions of Persia, London, 1753, рр. 26-7. 
4 бека Chkheidze, in Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, ii, 2, pp. 16-23. 
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Further to the east, however, the Qandahar situation continued to 
deteriorate. The Persian governor, Mangür Khan, was blockaded in the citadel. 
The Shah had recourse once more to the military skill of Giorgi of K‘art‘h, and 
urged him to undertake an expedition to reconquer Qandahàr. To overcome 
his reluctance to accept so burdensome a commission, he was given the title of 
Sipah-sälär of the Persian army, and restored to the rank of Vali of Georgia. 
His nephew Wakhtang, later King Wakhtang VI, was sent to take charge of the 
administration of K‘art‘li during Giorgi’s absence. 

The Sipah-salar proceeded to Kirman in 1703 to prepare for his march to 
Afghanistan. On receiving a remforcement of 2,000 Georgian cavalry, he set 
out for Qandahar in May, 1704, arriving there after an arduous desert march of 
seven weeks’ duration. * What can I say of the heat,’ exclaims a member of the 
. expedition in his reminiscences, ‘to what can I compare it, as well as the 
patience of the Georgians ? "There was а cannon in front of the king's tent ; 
а thin sheet of lead was placed on it, which melted, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon.’ 1 

This Qandahàr expedition, which was to have such fatal consequences, has 
been treated in some detail by historians of tlie period, notably Father Krusinski, 
Le Mamye Clairac, апа Hanway. Nevertheless, it may be worth reproducing 
extracts from two manuscript accounts preserved in the archives of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Рагів. One of these, entitled ‘ Mémoire sur la 
dernière guerre civile de Perse, fait par le Chancelier ou Secrétaire du Sieur de 
la Gardane, Consul de France à Hispahan', and dated 31st January, 1723, is 
by a Georgian Catholic scribe named Joseph; the other, ‘ Traduction d'un 
Mémoire Turc sur l’ongine de la révolution arrivée en Perse,’ dated 1723, is 
anonymous, and was evidently based on information collected by the Turkish 
embassy which visited Persia in 1720.3 Of the two documents, the account of 
the Georgian clerk is the more circumstantial and reliable. Both of them were 
known to La Mamye Clairac, but seem not to have been consulted since.* 
` Its important to note furthermore that the well-known compilation by the 
Pére du Cerceau, Htstowe de la derniére Révolution de Perse, based on the 


1 Sekhnia Chkheidze, Chronique, р. 25. 

3 Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, Correspondance Politique, Perse, vi, 1721-5. 

3 This memorandum is quite distinct from the official report of the Ambassador, Ahmad 
Durri Efendi, which was translated into Latin by Krusinski under the title: Prodromus ad 
T'ragycam vertentis belli Persics Historiam, Leopoli (Турш Coll: Soc: Jesu), 1734, and into French 
by Langlés under the title: Relation de Dourry Efendy, Ambassadeur de la Porte Othomane 
auprès du Rot de Perse, Pasis, 1810. (See the bibliography in Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Osmanen, Leipzig, 1927, p. 326.) 

4 La Mamye Clarac was personally acquainted with Joseph, who assisted him in his researches 
(Histoire de Perse, 1, p. vi). Hanway drew freely on La Mamye Clairac’s work, and thus made use 
of Joseph's information at second hand. In addition to Joseph's French chronicle, a Turkish 
version of his memoirs was made for the Grand Vazir, a manuscript of which is preserved in the 
Hunterian Library of the University of Glasgow. A summary of thia was published by T. H. Wear, 
* The Revolution in Persia at the beginning of the 18th century,’ m A Volume of Oriental Studies 
presented to Edward 0. Browne, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 480-490. (For details of Joseph's life, seo 
р. 481 of this artiole.) (I owe this indication to Professor B. Lewis.) 
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memoirs of Father Thaddeus Krusinski, and first published at Paris in 1728, 
is far from being the only form in which Krusinski’s important reminiscences 
have been preserved. The Turkish history entitled ‘Ta’rikh-i-Sayyah ’, 
published at Istanbul in 1142/1729, derives from information supplied by 
Krusinski to the Turkish government, and edited for publication by Ibrahim 
Efendi. This work was then translated into Latin by J. C. Clodius, Professor of 
Arabic at Leipzig, and published there in 1731 under the title Chronicon 
Peregrinanits, seu Historia ultimi belli Persarum oum Aghwants дез... It was 
subsequently rendered into English by G. N. Mitford: The Chronicles of 
@ Traveller: or, A History of the Afghan Wars with Persia in the beginning of the 
last century, Being a translation of the ‘ Tareekh-i-Seeah’, from the Latin of 
J. C. Clodius, London, 1840. This version, revised in the light of information 
in the hands of the Ottoman government, makes it possible to check the 
accuracy of Du Cerceau’s redaction.t 

Nor is this all. After retiring to his native Poland, Krusinski continued to 
work on the material he had gathered in Persia, and which Du Cerceau and 
Ibrahim Efendi had already drawn upon so fully. As mentioned in notes to the 
preceding paragraphs, he published a Latin version of Durri Efendi’s report on 
his embassy to Persia, which appeared at Lemberg in 1734. A second edition of 
this work being required six years later, Krusinski joined to it his own version 
of the events he had witnessed in Persia, with supplementary data and observa- 
tions gathered after his departure from the Near East.? This book, composed in 
Latin, is exceedingly rare, and has never had the currency that Du Cerceau’s 
more accessible compilation has enjoyed among historians. 

Further details on these events are contained in a little-known work by 
a Russian officer, Th. I. Soymonov, who had seen service in Persia under Peter 
the Great. In the chapter entitled ‘On the upheavals produced in Persia by 
Mir Vays and Mir Mahmüd ’, is given the substance of a report handed to the 
Tsar by the Persian envoy to St. Petersburg, Isma Beg, in 1723, as well as 
information supplied by a Persian officer at Darband, Mahmûd Beg. 

The Georgian scribe Joseph gives the following account of Giorgi's 
expedition :— 


1 A detailed account of the various editions and adaptations of Krusinski’s memoirs is given 
in К. Estreioher, Bibliografia Polska, xx, Krakow, 1905, pp. 304—6, and in Е. Babinger, Stambuler 
Buchwesen im 18. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 13-14. Babinger does not, however, make it 
sufficiently clear here that the narrative of Durri Efendi, translated by Krusinski as Prodromus 
ad Tragicam vertentis belly Persici Historiam, 18 quite separate and distanct from Krusinski's own 
memoirs, both the Du Cerceau compilation and the ‘ Ta’rikh-i-Sayyah ’. 

* The copy of the combined work in the British Museum is bound in one volume. First appears 
the Prodromus, atated on the title-page to be the second edition and printed at Lemberg in 1740 ; 
this is followed by the Latin memoirs of Krusinski, Tragica Vertenits belli Persici Historia, which 
have a separate title-page, uniform with that of the Prodromus. This juxtaposition 1s highly 
appropriate, since Durri Efendi predicte in his report the impending doom of the Persian 
monarchy. 

з Th. I. Soymonov, Opisanie Kaspiyskogo morya i chinennikh na onom rossiyskikh zavoevaniy, 
ed. G. F. Müller, St. Petersburg, 1763. 
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... L'avidité insatiable des Gouverneurs Persiens qui commandèrent 
à Candahar jusqu'à l’avènement du Chah Sultan Hussein sur le trône rendit 
leur gouvernement si fort odieux aux gens du pays que dès l’entrée de ce 
siécle, 118 méditérent des séditions et des révoltes, jusqu'à chasser la Garnison 
Persienne de Candahar, sur quoi le Roy voulant réduire les mutins et en 
châtier les chefs, jeta les yeux sur Gurghin Kan, autrement dit Chah Navas, 
Géorgien de nation, aussi brave soldat que général habile ; à qui il envoya 
ordre de quitter le gouvernement de la province de Kirman et de se rendre 
en qualité de Viceroy à Candahar avec une armée de 20 mille Persiens et 
4 mille Géorgiens. Les Avgans, frappés de cette destination d’un nouveau 
Gouverneur, dont ils ne connaissaient que trop le courage, et la sévérité, 
bien loin de s’opposer & son entrée dans le royaume, lui ouvrirent aussi 
d’abord les portes de Candahar. Gurghin Kan chátia très rigoureusement les 
coupables, dont les principaux furent exécutés ; et aprés avoir mus dans la 
Place une garnison convenable de Persiens, il congédia le reste de l’armée, ne 
s'étant réservé que le camp volant des 4 mille Géorgiens qu'il avait amenés 
avec lui.! 

Pour Mirveis, qui était le principal chef de la rebellion, Gurghin Kan se 
contenta de le faire passer enchaîné à Tepahan, et d'écrire au Roy en même 
temps qu’il eût à s’en défaire comme d’un homme malintentionné et d’un 
esprit inquiet et remuant, capable de porter avec le temps quelque coup 
fatal à la monarchie. Le Général permit de plus à ses soldats d'exercer 
toutes sortes de violences et d’indignités contre les sujets et le peuple; de 
sorte qu’on ne peut penser sans effroi à tout ce que les Avgans eurent 
à souffrir de la part des Géorgiens : les pères et mères n’étant plus maîtres 
de leurs filles et de leurs garçons, non plus que les maris de leurs femmes ; 
les marchands de leurs effets et de leur argent, ni même les habitants sûrs de 
leur propre vie. Ils gémirent sous un si dur esclavage jusqu'au retour de 
Mirveis d’Ispahan.? 

The anonymous Turkish chronicler calls the Viceroy (whom he erroneously 
names 'Abdallah) ‘ un avide de Géorgien ' :— 


S'il voyait aux Efgans un Cheval, une Jument, un Mulet, un Chameau 
qui Jui plût, il le prenait: il leur faisait payer beaucoup plus que les autres 
Gouverneurs pour le droit de pâturage et pour la dixme, et s'emparait par la 
force de tout ce qu'ils avaient. ll porta sa tyrannie au point que les Efgans 
poussés à bout, délibérérent comment ils informeraient le Chah de leur État.* 


The anonymous Turkish writer goes on to describe a deputation of Afghans 
who attempted to gain a hearing at the Shah’s court, to complain against 
Giorgi’s vexations. It appears likely that this represents a confused account of 
Mir Vays’s own intrigues there. These were crowned by success: there existed 


1 According to the account of Imm&'il Beg, relations between the Persan and Georgian 
contingents were exceedingly bad, which accounted for the disbanding of the former. This source 
gives the numbers of the Persian troops as 12,000 (Soymonov, Opisanie, р. 137). 

5 It emerges from the account of Sekhnia Chkheidze that Mir Vaya pretended for a time to 
co-operate with the Georgians, and was not sent to Isfahan until 1706, two years after Giorgi's 
occupation of Qandahär (Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, ii, 2, p. 28). 

з Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, Perse, vi, pp. 263-4. This passage was paraphrased 
by La Mamye Clairac, Histoire de Perse, i, p. 22. 

4 Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, Perse, vi, p. 254. 
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at the Persian capital a strong faction hostile to Giorgi and his family. The 
eunuchs and chief Mullis, who wielded great power over the devout and 
harem-bred Sultan Husayn, were understandably jealous of a family of alien 
proselytes who held between them the offices of Vali of Qandahär and Georgia, 
Chief Justice of Iran, and Därügha of Isfahan. The leaders of the anti-Georgian 
faction were the Superintendent of the Royal Household (Näzir-i Buyütàt), and 
the Chief Huntsman (Amir-shikér-bashi), later Grand Vazir, Fath-‘Ali Khan 
Daghistani. 

By means of bribery and judicious exploitation of these rivalries, Mir Vays 
soon lulled the suspicions of the Shah’s advisers. He even won over Giorgi’s 
brother Levan by his protestations of innocence. To Giorgi’s enemies he lost 
no opportunity of painting the Viceroy’s conduct in the darkest colours, 
reminding his hearers that Giorgi had defied the Shah’s authority for years when 
still King of K'art/li, and would doubtless do so again if allowed to become too 
strong in Afghanistan. As the result of these manceuvres, Mir Vays was allowed 
to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, which he utilized to procure fatwas from the 
‘Ulama’ authorizing him to undertake a holy war against the infidel Georgian 
oppressors of the Sunni True Believers of Qandahar, and their heretic Әһ 
instigators.! 

Returning to Isfahan from his pilgrimage, Mir Vays found yet another 
opportunity of making Giorgi suspect in the eyes of the Shah. Ап Armenian 
adventurer named Israel Ori arrived at Shamakhi in 1708, giving himself out 
as an envoy of the Pope and the Tsar of Russia, sent to restore the Armenian 
nation to its former glories. Ori did indeed possess some official credentials, 
including a Papal Brief addressed to the Shah in favour of Catholics in Persia, 
but his real object was to engage in commercial transactions under cover of 
diplomatic customs immunity. Mir Vays, however, adroitly represented that 
Ori was no doubt sent by the Tsar to stir up rebellion in Armenia and Georgia ; 
the fact that Giorgi's brother Archil had been residing in Moscow for many 
years gave added colour to his insinuations. What but the return of the 
faithful Afghan was to prevent Giorgi from heading a simultaneous rising in 
Qandahar ? * 

The Persian government allowed itself to be taken in by this tissue of 
fabrications. The Shah presented Mir Vays with a khal'at, and sent him back to 
Qandahar, enjoining Giorgi to show more moderation in his treatment of the 
local people. The Turkish memoir alleges that Giorgi nevertheless demanded 
Mir Vays's daughter for his harem: ‘ Enfin ses excès et ses vexations devinrent 
insupportables. Le couteau pénétra jusques à l'os et la douleur jusques au 
cœur.” ? 

1 Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, Perse, vi, chronicle of Joseph ; La Mamye Clairao, 
Histoire de Perse, i, pp. 31-4, 43-6 ; Krusinski, Revolutions, і, p. 159; Chronicles of a Traveller, 
trans. Mitford, pp. 34-9; Bruzen la Martinière, Introduction à U Histoire de l'Asie, i, pp. 446-450. 

2 Chronicle of the Oarmelites in Persia, pp. 564-8; Chronicles of a Traveller, trans. Mitford, 


pp. 42-4. 
3 Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, Perse, vi, pp. 254-5. 
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However this may be, it seems that Giorgi underestimated the danger that 
was brewing. Disaster finally overtook the Georgian garrison on Ash Wednesday, 
1709, during the absence of a detachment commanded by the Viceroy's nephew 
Prince Alexander, who had gone to subjugate a recalcitrant tribal area. There 
are somewhat varying accounts of the Afghan rising. According to the Turkish 
memoir, Mir Vays arranged a feigned reconciliation with the Georgian com- 
mander, in celebration of which he invited him and his suite to a banquet in the 
Afghan encampment :— 

Le Kan, qui avait accepté l'invitation, se rend en pompe et en 
magnificence et suivi d'un nombreux cortége aux tentes de Mirveis qui 
n'était qu'à deux ou trois heues de la ville. Mirveis le reçoit avec tout le 
respect et tous les honneurs imaginables. П lui donne tout ce qu'il a, chacun, 
sa veste retroussée, s'empresse à le servir, tous se disputent qui lui marquera 
le plus de respect. Afin de ne rien oublier pour traiter leurs hôtes, les plus 
considérables des Efgans mvitent et conduisent sous leurs tentes les Seigneurs 
qui ont accompagné le Kan, on sert un grand repas, après les verres 
ordinaires on vient à la grande coupe. Le Kan et sa suite ont bientôt la 
tête appesantie des fumées du vin, leurs affaires sont pour lors en fort 
mauvais état. Chaque Efgan étrangle son hôte et à coups de sabre et de 
masses d'armes on réveille dans le gosier l’âme de ceux que l'ivresse a livré 
au sommeil. Dans un moment tous sont la nourriture du glaive tranchant. 
The account of the Georgian scribe Joseph agrees in substance with the fore- 

going, except that it lays stress on Giorgi’s desperate resistance :— 

Le Kan, qui eut le même sort que les siens, s'étant réveillé en sursaut au 
premier bruit, mit le sabre à la main pour défendre sa vie courageusement 
contre 50 Avgans commandés par Mirveis, dont il en coucha 8 par terre : 
mais enfin cédant à la multitude, qui le cribla de coups de lances, il tomba 
victime à la fureur des Avgans . . .1 
Prince Wakhusht and Sekhnia Chkheidze make no mention of a banquet, 

and speak of the event as of a surprise attack in the field.* According to the 
version of the Persian envoy Isma‘il Beg, Giorgi had sallied out a short distance 
from Qandahar to join forces with Prince Alexander on his return from the 
expedition already alluded to; Mir Vays was in his suite with 400 or 
500 of his followers. While the Georgians were sleeping in a garden, Mir 
Vays surrounded and massacred them.’ In spite of these discrepancies, all the 
accounts agree that the detachment under Prince Alexander succeeded in 
fighting its way back to Persia through Khuräsän. 

For a time Mir Vays prevented the Shah from learning the full extent of the 
disaster. Finally, the Persian government decided to send Giorgi’s nephew 
K‘aikhosro (Khusrau-Khan) with a force of some 30,000 Persians and 1,200 
Georgians to avenge his slaughtered countrymen. It appears that the anti- 


1 Cf. the account of the disaster given in Joseph's Turkish narrative, as summarized by 
T. Н. Weir, A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to Edward Q. Browne, р 484. 

? Wakhusht, Histoire du Karthli, pp. 102-3; Sekhnia Chkheidze, Chronique, pp. 29-30. The 
Chronicles of a Traveller, trans. Mitford, р. 46, also speak of a surprise attack. 

? Soymonov, Opisanie, p. 138. 
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Georgian faction, the head of which, Fath-‘Ali Khan Daghistani, had now 
become Grand Vazir, contributed to the failure of the campaign : а proportion 
of the funds assigned for paying K'aikhosro's troops were misappropriated, the 
Persian contingent was placed under а separate commander, while it is even 
alleged that the Grand Vazir, who was of the family of the Shamkhals of Tarku, 
ала therefore inclined to the Sunni persuasion held by Mir Vays, kept up 
a secret correspondence with the rebels through a steward attached to 
K'aikhosro's household. However this may be, there is little doubt that the 
Persian government was not averse to seeing the Georgians and Afghans 
exterminate each other and create a scorched-earth zone on the Indian frontier. 

At first things went comparatively well. In spite of some initial reverses, 
K'aikhosro was able to brush aside Afghan resistance at the approaches to 
Qandahar and lay siege to the city. The inhabitants sent to sue for terms of 
capitulation. The general, over-confident of success, insisted on unconditional 
surrender, which provoked the besieged to desperate resistance :— 


Cependant Mirveis renforgait de jour en jour son armée; ravageait la 
campagne d'alentour pour ôter toute subsistance aux ennemis, et les 
obliger à lever le sióge faute de vivres et de fourrages: ce qui lui reussit 
à point, car les Persiens rebutés par la longueur du siège et dépourvus de 
provisions de bouche, commencérent à déserter en si grand nombre, qu'à 
la fin l’armée se vit réduite d'un tiers moins nombreux qu'elle ne l'était au 
commencement du siége.? Sur quoi le Général fut conseillé par les siens de 
se retirer; mais il ne fut plus temps: car Mirveis ayant amené 16 mille 
hommes de recrues dans la place, présenta bataille aux Persiens, qui sur le 
champ tournèrent le dos, sans avoir égard aux ordres pressants de leur 
Général qui s’efforçait en vain de les y arréter.? C'est pourquoi, honteux de 
survivre à un événement si ignominieux, à la tête de 200 Géorgiens qu'il 
avait en tout auprès de lui, il se jeta tête baissée dans le gros des ennemis, 
faisant des prodiges de valeur et d'intrépidité, jusques à ce qu'à la fin cédant 
à la force on lui abattit la tote avec une massue garnie de fer. Tous ses gens 
furent hachés en pièces . . 


1 These allegations, first made by Krusinski, are discussed by La Mamye Clairac, i, pp. 93-4 
See also the Turkish recension of Krusinski, in Mitford’s translation, Chronicles of a Traveller, p. 54. 
1 The Georgians also lost a number of men in guerilla warfare, including K'aikhosro's cousin 
Alexander (Soymonov, Opisanie, p. 142 ; Sekhnia Chkheidze, Chronique, р. 31). 
` 3 Prince Wakhusht notes that even K'aikhosro's brother Iese deserted him on the battlefield 
and fled (Histoire du Karthli, р. 108). 
4 Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, Perse, vi, pp. 268-9, ‘Memoir of the Georgian 
scribe Joseph’. For further details of the Afghan revolt, see L. Lookhart, Nadir Shah, London, 
pp. 2-3; La Mamye Clairac, bk. ii; Sir John Maloolm, History of Persia, i, pp. 601-611. There 
exists a brochure of the time, more curious than veracious, entitled: * The Persian Cromwell, 
being An Account of the Life and Surprizing Atchievements and Successes of Miri-Waysa, Great 
Duke of Candahar, and Protector of the Persian Empire, written by a Swedish Officer who, for 
many yeara, was Domestick Slave to Miri-Ways,’ London, 1724. It would be interesting to trace 
the authorship of this odd compound of fact and fancy, copies of which are in the India Office 
and Cambridge University Libraries. Professor В. Lewis points out to me that the Danish 
dramatist and historian Ludvig Holberg included a biography of Mir Vays in his Heltes 
Sammenlignede Historier (1739). This account derives principally from Krusinski. (Ludvig 
Holbergs Samlede Skrifter, Bind 11, Copenhagen, 1931, pp. 325-354:  'Myrr-Weis, 
Myrr-Maghmud.!) 
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Out of over 30,000 men, only 700 Persians and Georgians escaped death or 
capture in this catastrophic campaign of 1711. Giorgi and K'aikhosro, Persia’s 
ablest generals, were dead, and the Shah’s best cavalry had perished with them. 

The K‘art‘lian throne now devolved upon K'aikhosro's brother Wakhtang 
who had already been acting as regent in Tiflis since 1703. Instead of making 
some attempt to conciliate the new head of the Mukhranian house, ‘ the only 
member of his family capable of any enterprise,’ + the Shah summoned him to 
Isfahan and kept him under house arrest there in the hope that he would 
apostatize and become a Muslim. For four years, Wakhtang held out against 
blandishments and threats. He was encouraged in his resolve by the Catholic 
Missionaries and by letters.from the French court and the Ambassador of 
France at Istanbul. Wakhtang's uncle and tutor, Prince Sulkhan Saba Orbeliani, 
a monk of the order of St. Basil, was sent to Rome and Versailles to intercede 
for the captive prince, but without success. To vanquish Wakhtang's obstinacy, 
his scapegrace brother Iese, who had long since apostatized, taken the name of 
'Ali-Quli-Khàn and been made Tipchi-bashi, or General of Artillery of Iran, 
was dispatched in 1714 as Vàli to Tiflis in his stead.? 

On Iese's insistence, Wakhtang was sent in honourable exile to Kirman, but 
after two years of lese's maladministration, the Shah decided that a change 
must be made? In 1716 Wakhtang was recalled and pressed once more to 
accept the Muhammadan creed. Having lost hope by then in outside help from 
Rome or Versailles, Wakhtang gave way, and was appointed Sipah-sälär of 
Iran and Beglarbegi of Azerbaijan. His son Bak'ar was sent to act for him as 
Viceroy in K‘art‘li. 

Wakhtang nevertheless harboured deep resentment towards the Persians 
from this time onwards. In 1717 a Russian Ambassador, Artemy Volinsky, 
arrived in Isfahan with orders from Peter the Great to conduct trade talks with 
the Persian Government, spy out the military strength of the country, sound 
the Armenian and Georgian minorities as to whether they would co-operate with 
Russia in the event of war, and extend protection to Wakhtang, who was 
known to be forcibly converted to Islam, but to ‘ retain the Orthodox Christian 
faith’. Volinsky had talks with an agent of Wakhtang, P‘arsadan by name, 
who was so eager to convince him of the Georgians’ willingness to take up arms 
on behalf of Russia that the Ambassador had to dissuade him and his 
compatriots from compromising themselves by premature action. Volinsky was 
left in no doubt of Wakhtang’s readiness to abandon the Persian cause. 


1 Letter of the missionary Père Pierre d’Issoudun, Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, 
Perse, vii, pp. 170-1. 

2 Wakhusht, Histoire du Karthh, pp. 111-18; Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, 
Perse, ui, pp. 19-47; Brosset, ‘Documents originaux sur les relations diplomatiques de la 
Géorgie avec la France,’ in Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 1832 ; M. Tamaratl, L' Eglise Géorgienne, 
Rome, 1910, pp. 592-605; D. M. Lang, ‘ Georgian Relations with France during the reign of 
Wakhtang VI,’ in J.R.A.S., October, 1950. 

з On Teee's incompetence, of. a farmàn addressed to him by the Shah in 1714, published in 
Akts sobrannie Kavkaz. Arkh. Kom., i, Tiflis, 1866, pp. 70-1. 
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Convinced of the existence of a ‘ fifth column’ within the Persian state, he 
reported to his government: ‘In my humble opinion, God is leading this 
empire to its ruin . . . As a result of the weakness here, we can begin a war with 
Persia without any apprehension, for without a complete army, but with simply 
a small force, a great part of it can be joined to Russia,’ ! 

The Persian court spent three years, from 1717 to 1720, in Qazvin. The 
Shah’s ministers ‘ veiled their eyes to what was expedient for the state. Every 
time that any one of them wished to move (against the Afghans) each (of the 
others) would make an excuse and prevent anything from being done. They 
postponed their departure and occupied themselves with pleasure . . . practising 
the selling of offices and receiving bribes '.* Wakhtang was allowed to return to 
Tiflis in 1719, being relieved of his command of the Persian army, and replaced 
by the Grand Vazir's nephew, Lutf-‘Ali-Khan. 

One of the reasons for Wakhtang's return to Georgia was the Lezghian 
menace. Incited by lust for plunder, as well as the intolerant religious policy 
of the Shi‘ divines in Shirvàn, and encouraged by reports of the decrepitude of 
the central administration, the tribesmen of Däghistän had been carrying out 
raids in the districts of Ganja and Barda', as well as in K‘art‘li and Kakhet'i. 
The plan of campaign was that Wakhtang should join forces with the King of 
Kakhet‘i, David or Imàm-Quli-Khàn, and the Beglarbegi of Shirvàn, and 
launch а concerted attack from the west, south, and east. Wakhtang and 
David had a conference at Mukhran, and the K‘art‘lian army advanced into 
Kakhet‘i early in 1720 and achieved some success: 400 Lezghis’ heads were 
sent as trophies to the Shah. Later in the year, however, the Beglarbegi was 
defeated with heavy losses, losing his life on the battlefield. 

In the autumn and winter of 1720-1, Wakhtang set up a blockade against 
the Jaro-Belakani tribesmen, many of whom were cut off from their winter 
quarters and perished from starvation and cold. All seemed to portend speedy 
and complete success when Wakhtang received a peremptory order from the 
Shah to cease hostilities forthwith. So infuriated was he by this message that 
he drew his sword in the presence of the Shah's courier, and swore never to use 
it again in the service of the Safavi dynasty. The K‘art‘lian army retired from 
its positions, and the Lezghis, to use the phrase of а Georgian contemporary, 


1 V. I. Lebedev, ‘ Posol’stvo Artemiya Volinskogo v Persiyu, in Izvestiya Akad. Nauk 
B.S.S.R., Ser. Ist. Fil., v, 1048, No. 6, pp. 528-539; 8. M. Solov’ev, Istoriya Rossii, 2nd ed., 
bk. iv, pp. 665-6; V. Minorsky, TadAhkirat al-mulék, p. 19; B. H. Sumner, Peter the Great and 
the Emergence of Russia, London, 1950, p. 176. 

* Muhammad Muhsin, quoted by Lookhart, Nadir Shah, pp. 3-4. The Turkish Ambassador 
who visited Persia in 1720 also commented trenchantly on the incompetence of the Persian 
ministers : ' Enfin le malheur et la disgrace se sont attachés à eux, la tristesse est toujours peinte 
sur leur visage, et us disent tous d'une commune voix et ouvertement: le Cheykh Oghlou, 
c’est-à-dire le ohah, a fourni sa carrière, son empire est perdu, 11 touche au terme fatal’ (Relation 
de Dourry Efendy, ed. Langlés, Paris, 1810, p. 55). 

з Wakhusht, Histoire du Karthli, pp. 115-16; ‘Dispatches from the French consul Padéry ', 
J.R.A.S., 1960, p.125. Sekhnia Chkheidze places the defeat of the Beglarbegi in the 
following year. 
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were as pleased as the king was angry to think that they were escaping the 
lion’s claws.i 

The reason for the fatal mistake which the Shah committed in this instance 
was that a palace revolution had occurred at the Persian court. In December, 
1720, the Grand Vazir was seized and blinded by his enemies, headed by the 
Mullà-bàshi and the Hakim-bashi, who accused him of intelligence with the 
Afghans and Lezghis.? It happened that one of the deposed Grand Vazir's 
daughters was married to Wakhtang's brother Rostom, the Shah's Qullar- 
üqàs The conspirators conceived the fear that if Wakhtang overcame the 
Lezghis, the two Georgian princes would vent their resentment on the enemies 
of Rostom's father-in-law.? It seems, furthermore, that the Persian government 
were aware of Wakhtang's pro-Russian leanings, and apprehensive of Peter the 
Great's designs on Transcaucasia, with which they rightly suspected the 
Georgians of being in sympathy. 

However just these suspicions may have been, the consequences of the 
Shah's order could not have been more disastrous. The injury done to the Grand 
Vazir, their compatriot, had inflamed the minds of the Daghistànis to such an 
extent that only Wakhtang’s military operations could have restrained them 
from open revolt. Now that his army was no longer in the field, the Ghazi- 
Ghumiig and Qaraqaitàq clans swept down on Shirvan and joined forces with 
local rebels under a Sunni demagogue named Hajji Dà'üd. Shamakhi was 
sacked in August, 1721, the Russian merchants there losing merchandise valued 
variously at from 472,000 to 4,000,000 roubles. This spoliation was one of the 
main pretexts which Peter used to justify his Persian campaign.* 

Peace with Sweden being signed almost simultaneously with the Shamakhi 
outrage, Peter was free to concentrate his forces round Astrakhan in preparation 
for hostilities. In November, 1721, Wakhtang was informed by the Russian 
military authorities of the Emperor’s intentions, and responded by sending an 
envoy, Baadur T‘urk‘istanishvili (known in Russia as Knyaz’ Boris Andreevich 
Turkistanov), to give details of possible routes across the Caucasus.5 


1 Sekhnia Chkheidze, Chronique, р. 35; Krusinski, Revolutions, i, p. 269; Krusinski, Tragice 
Vertentis bells Persici Historia, pp. 147-9. P 

3 Carmelites, i, pp. 556-7; La Mamyo Clairao, i, pp. 143-6. 

з Bruzen La Martiniére, Introduction à l'Histoire de Р Asie, i, p. 466. 

* P. G. Butkov, Materials dlya novoy istoru Kavkaza, в 1722 ро 1803 god, St. Petersburg, 1869, 
pp. 8-9, 17; La Mamye Clairao, 1, pp. 202-9. Peter the Great's manifesto states the Russian 
merchants to have been despoiled in 1712 ; whether this refers to a different moident, or is simply 
a вир, it 18 hard to say. At any rate, 1 ıs scarcely concervable that the report on Russian com- 
mercial losses sent to St. Petersburg by the Governor of Astrakhan in September, 1721, could 
refer to events that happened ш 1712 (cf. Butkov, 1, p. 3, note). For further details of the sack, 
see the letter of the Père Bachoud, in Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses : Mémoires du Levant, iv, 
Paris, 1780, pp. 118-124. 1 

5 Brosset, Perepiska Gruzinskikh Tsarey s Rossiyskimi Gosudaryams, St. Petersburg, 1861, 
p.138; Brosset, ‘ Notice historique sur les trois dernières années du règne de Wakhtang УТ, 
in Bulletin Historico-Philologique, iii, St. Petersburg, 1847, pp. 328-5 ; Solov'ev, Istoriya Rossi, 
iv, р. 708. 
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In addition to the threat from the north, the Safavi monarchy was now 
faced by a more immediate peril from the east. Mir Mahmiid attacked and took 
Kirmän in January, 1722, and without waiting to subdue Yazd, marched 
straight to Isfahan, which he reached at the beginning of March. The army of 
Lutf-‘Ali-Khän having been disbanded after the fall of his uncle, the Grand 
Vazir, Mir Mahmüd's advance was virtually unopposed. 

In the battle of Gulnabad, close to the capital, on 8th March, 1722, 
Wakhtang’s brother Rostom played a prominent role. The new Grand Vazir, 
Muhammad-Quli-Khan Shämlü, counselled patience, urging that it would be 
wiser to avoid a pitched battle before putting the city’s defences into a state of 
readiness. Rostom, however, did not wait for orders before plunging his 
squadrons against the Afghan left wing.! The French consul in Isfahan, in 
a report sent to his government ten days after the battle, gives the following 
details :— 

^... Les Persans, qui comptaient sur la multitude de gens, commencèrent 
l'attaque vers les quatres heures aprés midi. Le Coular Agassi, frère du 
prince qui règne en Géorgie, enfonça le premier, et combattit vaillamment, 
mais il ne fut pas soutenu. Les Persans, qui s'étaient fort étendus pour 
envelopper l'ennemi... plièrent, prenant une fuite précipitée... Le 

Coular Agassi et le Topigi Bachi furent tués avec plusieurs braves 

Géorgiens . . . La perte du côté des Persans est de 1200 ou 1300 hommes, et 

du côté des Arrevans [Afghans] elle monte à 200 ou 300.3 

The narrative of the Georgian secretary Joseph contains further particulars 
of the part played by Rostom in this engagement :— 

Le Coullar Agassi fut le premier à se jeter sur l’aisle gauche des Avgans, 
qu'il mit en désordre, et la repoussa jusque dans leurs logements . . . Mir 
Mahmoud, voyant la bravoure avec laquelle son grand général avait déjà 
défait 3 corps de l’armée persienne, s’avança pour soutenir l'aisle gauche que 
le Coullar Agassi avait déjà fait plier ; le prend par derrière, l’enveloppant 
de tous les côtés. C'est ici que le combat se réchauffa. Les troupes du 
Coullar Agassi eurent beau se défendre même avec beaucoup de courage ; 
accablées à la fin par la multitude des Avgans, elles passèrent toutes au fil 
de l'épée, aussi bien que leur Général, et sans qu'il en pût réchapper un seul.? 
Gallant as had been the part played by Rostom and his compatriots in this 

engagement, it must be noted that it was the negligence of a party of Georgians 
which soon afterwards enabled Mir Mahmiid to invest the city. This party, 
guarding one of the bridges over the Zayanda-Riid, was taken by surprise when 
most of its number were-under the influence of strong drink, and the Afghans 
were able to slaughter them and effect a crossing.* 


1‘ Mémoire sur la dernière révolution de Perse,’ in Archives of the French Foreign Muustry, 
Perse, vi, р. 353. 

2° Relation de la bataille des Perses aveo les Arrevans,’ from Consul Gardanne, 19th March, 
1722, in Perse, vi, pp. 148-9. 

3 Perse, vi, pp. 277-8. Cf. La Mamye Clairac, i, pp. 288-245 ; Chronicles of a Traveller, trans. 
Mitford, pp. 94-5; T. H. Weir's summary of the Turkish narrative by Joseph, in A Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented io Edward G. Browne, pp. 486-8. 

* La Mamye Clairao, i, p. 205. 
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It was at this desperate moment that the Shah experienced the consequences 
of his treatment of Wakhtang. His first impulse after the disaster at Gulnabad 
had been to send for aid from Georgia. He bestowed on Wakhtang’s son 
Bak'ar the title of Qullar-àqasi that had been held by his dead uncle, appointed 
Wakhtang Sardär of Iran, and remitted a large sum of money for the expedition. 
Bak'ar took the Persian side, and set out in May, 1722, with a force to relieve 
Isfahan, but his father had other views. Bak‘ar had only reached Tashir, on the 
Armenian border, when Wakhtang recalled him in order to have the army of 
K‘art‘li at maximum strength for co-operation with the Russian forces whose 
arrival in Shirvàn was imminently expected.? 

There can be little doubt that the dispatch of a Georgian force would have 
forced Mahmiid to lift the siege of Isfahan. Father Krusinski records that the 
Afghans had been so impressed by the exploits of the Georgians at Qandahär 
that they used to say the Persians were but women compared with the Afghans, 
and the Afghans but women compared with the Georgians. From the 
beleaguered and famine-stricken city, the French consul Gardanne wrote in 
June, 1722 :— 

On assure que le Prince de Géorgie a défait les Lesguis, leur ayant repris 
la province de Chamaké, et qu’il envoie ici son fils & la teste de 12 mille 
Géorgiens. C'est là, Monseigneur, le véritable moyen de remettre les 
affaires de ce royaume et d'obliger Mahmoud à se retirer, autrement il 
risquerait beaucoup contre les troupes géorgiennes.* 

The sequence of events from now on is well known to historians 5: in 
August, 1722, the Russians occupied Darband, later extending their hold to 
include Baku and the coastal areas of Gîlan and Mazandaran ; in October, 
Isfahan surrendered, and Shah Sultan Husayn abdicated in favour of Mahmüd, 
while his heir, Tahmasp, set up a precarious regime in Tabriz. The Turks 
invaded Transcaucasia and East Persia in 1723. Wakhtang, whose hopes of 
seeing a Russian expeditionary force in K“art‘li were not fulfilled, was obliged 
to take refuge in Russia in the following year. Thus his refusal to succour the 
Safavi cause brought with it his own downfall and the exclusion of the 
Mukhranian line from further rule in K'art'li. 

If one were looking for the fulfilment of prophecies, it would be tempting to 
connect these events with the comments of Pietro della Valle which were 


1 Krusinski, Tragica Vertentis belli Persici Historia, р. 150. 

3 Sekhma Chkheidze, Chronique, p. 36. 

з Krusinski, Revolutions, i, p. 198. 

* Archives of the French Foreign Ministry, Perse, vi, p. 184. Gardanne to the French Secretary 
of State, 16th June, 1722. Krusinski (Tragica Vertentis belly Persici Historia, p. 151) asserta that 
Mir Mahmüd had promised his troops that he would raise the siege of Isfahan 1f Wakhtang set out, 
and points out that Georgia's beet mterests would have been served by this course of action. 

*See the very complete account in Lockhart, Nadir Shah, pp. 8-16. Extracts from the 
British factory records in the India Office, describing the Afghan invamon, are printed m the 
Aasvatic Quarterly Review, ii, 1886. 

5 Wakhtang’s accommodating brother lese, however, governed for a tame on behalf of the 
Turks under the tatle of Mustafa Pasha. 
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quoted earlier in these notes. Among Shah Sultan Husayn’s fatal errors must 
be counted his failure to eliminate Mir Vays, as Giorgi urged him to do, when 
he had the Afghan in his power ; his persecution of Wakhtang after the latter’s 
accession ; and his obstruction of Wakhtang’s campaign against the Lezghis. 
Clearly the fall of the Safavi dynasty was not caused by Wakhtang’s defection 
alone, but by a process of decline and disruption which has been fully analysed 
by the editor of the Tadhkirat al-mulük.* Nevertheless, if any prop could have 
held up the edifice, it might have been the military support of Georgia. 


1 Introduction, pp. 23-4. 
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ARODIES of oriental speech and writing often сопа 
half-truths, and platitudes strung together'in а fasl 
western ideas to reflect, with only a little conscious disto: 
the eastern mind. The grain of truth among the chaff i 
undoubtedly exists a large body of proverbial wisdom tl 
been current amongst the peoples inhabiting the lands st 
Indus and the Atlantic, if not also amongst those living 
Specimens of this gnomic currency occur as early as in! 
well, of course, as in Biblical literature, while a distinct f 
found in the writings of Muslim peoples. 

Many wise saws and modern instances are common the 
become international property, so that the old jest abc 
a people being known from its proverbs scarcely holds wa: 
however, have had some place of origin, and I have pic 
which I have at hand and of which a list appears at the he: 
specimens which appeared to be more particularly associa 
illustrate local features and native characteristics. Selecti 
even from so small a number of works as is mentioned abo 
would have demanded a knowledge of the wisdom lite 
world before any judgment was entered upon. However, : 
foreign origin, a people is unlikely to adopt it as its own а 
unless it has some local appositeness and meaning. 

It has been said of proverbs that they form the simpl 
uncultivated peoples and, on the other hand, that they er 
the popular ideas current in the age to which they belong 
amthäl covers literary epigrams, urban catch-phrases and 
nature taken from village life. Each contains a facet of v 
right in the period of its taking more or less definite shape, 
truths or even contradictory truths are found embodied 
Some change their significance from one period to another 
being discovered to be only fallacious guides after all, alt 
up to be universally true and valid. It is for that reasor 
rely on memory rather than on experience so easily degene 
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platitudes. Their formulas doubtless contained sentiments to which at one time 
nobody could take exception, but in the course of the years or in the passage 
between one country and another they have been emptied of the jewels they 
originally harboured. Some, which started out as declarations of ideals, ended 
by becoming statements of fact, with doubtful justification. In Persian history, 
certainly, the implications of ‘ blood is thicker than water’ have not always 
been apparent. 
Easily the most popular of the writings current in Persia are, nevertheless, 
those which contain ethical pills covered by the jam of anecdote—those of 
Sa‘di leap to the mind. Often it is a matter of debate whether the anecdote was 
written round some pious generality already in existence and well-known, or 
whether the moral was the natural distillation of the story. It is now too late to 
discover where the truth lies. Fragments of Firdawsi, Sa'di, Jalal al-Din Rimi, 
Nizami, and Hafiz come from every mouth, and the Maqámat of Hamidi 
abound in phrases which are or could be regarded as proverbial expressions. 
Where an anecdote is written round a moral, the corroborative detail is generally 
of dubious value; yet sometimes one must accept an explanation without which 
a particular common saying may be meaningless. 

To take as an instance the phrase ,از اسان أفتاده أم‎ which means in effect, 
“Possession is nine points of the law’. It was said to be the defence of a man 
who had been charged with unlawful seizure of a house and was brought before 
the Vazir-i Nizam, governor of Tihran in the time of Nasir al-Din Shah. The 
governor is reported to have replied to the defence, ‘ Next time you fall out of 
the sky, take care to fall into your own house ’. 

More probable is the well-known story behind the phrase 


از صد دينار دويم حروم است 


which appears to imply, ‘He has not got his full pound of flesh, or 
* He has been robbed of his ill-gotten gains’. The origin given to it is that 
a certain scribe intentionally wrote letters in such an evil hand that recipients 
had to employ him to read them, and во he contrived to get his fee of 100 dinars 
in duplicate. 

In the proverbs current in Iran, as elsewhére, there is hardly an aspect of 
life which is not touched upon and about which some truism has not been 
invented. The inevitability of fate, the misery of the poor, the tyranny of 
rulers and their agents, the blessings of wealth and the inferior mental powers 
of women—we may take it that the majority of proverbs are man-made— 
receive illustration. They would all appear to come out of the common stock of 
oriental wisdom. Others, however, carry marks indicative of an origin amongst 
this or that people or in this or that country rather than another. Where 
climate or weather, features of a recognizable landscape, familiar animals or 
buildings are mentioned, the sayings bear internal evidence of places where they 
have been moulded during long periods of sojourn or even where they have 
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taken a more or less final shape. The following, for example, may well have 
come from Azarbaijan or some other part of north-western Iran :— 


«ok 352 № — ale فروردين‎ Ss bob دى‎ Je bk boo oT 
“Каш in Abän (November), snow in Day (December) ; In Farwardin (April) 
let rain come by night and day.’ 
‹ نه بهار‎ wl so or ©з» 
* The sheepskin coat is for Day, not for the spring.’ 
«Je هلال بامش بیش برفش‎ 
‘The bigger a man’s roof, the more snow for him to cope with.’ 
«SS Ob; سك‎ SL Lo! 
* A dog's barking cannot hurt a cloud.’ 
, از باران بناودان گر يختن‎ 
* To take refuge under the water-spout out of the rain.’ 
[‘ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.'] 
Any land in the Middle Eastern region might have produced :— 
cowl زياد‎ e از سرما‎ 
—i.e. there can be too much even of a good thing (coolness). 
«59 وغلام را‎ Ml عدو‎ ol جو ارد‎ ol S غلامى‎ AS 
‘ The lad went to bring water from the stream ; the water from the stream came 
down and carried the lad away.’ 


E‏ سك دليل ЗЫМ‏ باشد» 
А dog's bark means human habitation.’‏ * 

In a thirsty land like Persia, the immediate presence or absence of water 
may mean the difference between land cultivation, which implies human 
contiguity, and barrenness—and the solitude which is associated with it. The 
importanoe attaching to water is therefore high and the sayings in which it is 
mentioned are frequent, often with some allusion to its value. 

» در جوى داشتن‎ ol 
‘To have water in your stream,’ i.e. to be fortunate. 


* Every stream goes to a village.’ 
[= (?) ‘ Every river runs down to the sea.] 


آب وكاوشان یکی است ء 
—i.e. they share their work or property.‏ / 
آلشان از يك جو عيرود e‏ 
Their water doesn’t flow in one channel,’ i.e. they cannot work together.‏ ‘ 
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KT‏ از آساها افتادن» 
‘The waters fall from the mills, ie. [the] peace and calm after noise and‏ 
clamour.’‏ 

Even ordinary assurances of a livelihood, quite apart from the chance of 
prosperity, are enough to attract population. The phrase (Л?) يسام‎ e از‎ 
implies that the particular spot in connexion with which it is used has its 
houses go thickly crowded together that one can step from roof to roof, an 
indication of great prosperity. 

Prominent amongst any collection of houses there will as a rule be a mosque, 
a hammam and, in a village, a mill These figure in such phrases as :— 
بسر مثاره شتر‎ [as difficult to keep secret as] ‘a camel on a minaret’, 
a similar idea being conveyed by ناودان‎ y شتر‎ ‘the camel on the waterspout’. 
Incidentally, the Persian lets the cat out of the bag when he drops a tray off 
the zoof—b بام افتادن کسی‎ сар. 

Not every hamlet will have its hammam, so that the rustic boor will regard 
one as а Juxury—« خوش أمد‎ bols ele . But in a village of any size 
there will be one, and it will be frequented by everybody, all knowing the 
proper time—cumyS سوق جه‎ bos ;ز جام‎ there will be no need to blow the 
horn to signal the separate times when the bath is ready to receive its male and 
female clients respectively. The horn goes with the bath cul elt (69) بوق‎ 
Le. ça va sans dire. It is no place in which to stable donkeys—jin خر‎ sl ple 
с^, and you yourself must pay for the pleasure it gives you—3944€ (5,2 (3 ele 
but the waste water from it is the cheapest thing in Persia—J2 م ضيافت‎ ol 
to entertain someone on it is meanness indeed. The water in the tank can prove 
treacherous when concealed by straw ركاه‎ 23 Jl, as Juhé—Khoja Nasr 
al-Din—found when a wag persuaded him to deliver a load of straw to the 
hammam and to go in and press it down when it floated high. 

As for the mill, it is an ordinary necessity of everyday life and, since every- 
body uses it, all must take their turn if they wish to make sure of their own 
property بويت‎ Lal, However, once it has served its purpose, the user had 
better depart ; it is no longer his concern « Gh جه‎ ui بارت چو آرد شد‎ 
چه کار‎ UJ رفت ثرا با سلكك‎ osos S a Yet one may learn a lesson 
from its working:— " — 
o باش درشت بستان ترم باز‎ LAT 
‘ Be a mill; take what is hard, but return what is soft.’ 


The necessities of life—food, drink and shelter—naturally have a large part 
to play in figures of speech and proverbial wisdom. Mention of bread is 
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inevitable: ودندان‎ Ub is ‘bread and point’; см) 7 و شر سر‎ Ub declares 
that even with cheese things are not much better and that you are glad 
to go soon to bed after it. But to bid a man ESS از نان‎ requires him to 
talk of essentials and things that matter—‘ to get down to hard facts’. Certain 
kinds of bread, like some men, are two-faced; ذو‎ Gh (s ساجى‎ oU JS y 
5А .رو‎ This 5277 bread, baked on hot pebbles, has the lower side pitted and 


the upper smooth. The bread preferred by most people is made of wheaten 
flour—the man who sells you barley after he has shown you в sample of wheat 


is a swindler: (y 9 حو‎ wie exS—and if you demand the best of every- 


thing, then your vessels must be copper, your furnishings of good carpet, 
your bread wheaten and your religion Islam :— 


E كيلم دن دن‎ ob نان‎ db ظطرف ظرف مس فرش فرش‎ 
Of the luxuries of life, meat is one, Aalwà another and wine a third. They 
are not for everybody, nor for every дау: « a دلوا خورد‎ 5 a AS روز‎ À: 
The hedonist will have oba شر أب و خواب وراب و کات وثره‎ bon souper, bon 
gîte et le reste. However, he must have money to provide all this. ТЁ һе is merely 
keeping up appearances, he may have half-a-dozen sets of basins and ewers for 
hand-washing at meal-times yet nothing to eat: ез شام‎ as آفتابه لگن شش‎ 


Iu It is hardly better to have nothing but bread and water; while to 


22 M 
wish а man: ونان سرد‎ a col [May your water be warm and your 
bread cold ! °] means to curse him vilely. Before leaving the subject of meat 
and drink, it is tempting to wonder whether there is not a reminiscence of 


Herodotus’ description of Achæmenian custom in the sentiment: sols, ol 


Ail ool ; 9 سه‎ А golyg ‘Wine, joy and good sense were all three born 


in the same place.’ 
Of the animals which are the associates of man, easily the most often 
mentioned is the donkey. It is the emblem of humility and humiliation : 


Gt فروأمد ر خر‎ т^! از‎ “Не got off his [high] horse and rode on an ~ 
ass ’, but yet remains something solid and reliable: خود سوار بودن‎ A means 
doing a thing honestly and well. It is the mouthpiece of wisdom as well as 
a figure made for ridicule: 22 son از‎ uS кшз S u$ 2 
‘They said to the ass, “ When will you arrive in the village?” He replied, 


* Ask the goad.” ’ It is the kind of remark which might have been expected 
from R. І. Stevenson’s ‘Modestine’. So frequently is it the target of 


objurgation that o», بارش‎ ‘loading it (i.e. the donkey) up ' has come to mean 
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cursing and swearing, but also jal خر‎ у Jb is a popular euphemism for 
dying. When it itself dies, its head is used as a scarecrow: > p~. 
A popular equivalent for plus ça change, ete., is (GUY خر همان خر است‎ 
أست‎ o: 2—' It’s the same donkey, only its saddle is different ’. 
Of the other domestic animals, the sheep, or rather the fat tail of the local 
breeds, is a frequent object of reference as a delicacy. Озу رگ‎ a 455 implies 


surrendering everything; the man of whom it is said دنه فى خورد‎ SH 
x 5 i. جوب بان‎ Vis one who hunts with the hounds and runs with the 
hare, so also is the two-faced creature against whom the charge is laid that 
ipo diss 6 35 pA ho ele The dog, in spite of its use to the 
community, retains the bad name which is given it almost universally in 
Islam. Sek چون‎ SY. چو نام سک‎ ‘When you call a man a dog, 
hold a stick in your hand [you may have to defend yourself]. 
Ath Gleb ارچه‎ cul ©. Ke ‘A dog remains a dog, though it be your 
guardian ', which means much the same as زرد رادر شغال سياه‎ “©. 
Pais loyalties are involved in the provocative declaration: _ * y از‎ 


D 
The camel, on the other had, is clean—ritually at any rate—although it 
inspires little regard and less affection. It stands as a by-word for cowardice, 


اشيز نترسد از te‏ دراى being equivalent to ‘ chicken-hearted ’, whence‏ اشتر دل 
“Те [only] thing which the camel does not fear is the sound of the bell [about‏ 
its neck]’. The horse, rather curiously, does not figure very often in proverbs.‏ 
То fix the (horse's) shoes‏ * نعل Its presence, however, is implied in U2} Ds5ls‏ 
back to front [and so to throw pursuers off the trail] ’.‏ 

Of wild creatures, the gazelle is the swiftest; it is as well to catch him 
before you make a present of him: jõe نا كرفته‎ T3 rd بدشت‎ ; and the 
snake is the most dangerous, so do not tread on the tail of one that is asleep : 
با مكذار‎ das ريدم مار‎ or you may be bitten and ever afterwards avoid even 
a bit of rope which looks like a snake : t= jue Jad) مار كر , بده از‎ [chat échaudé 
craint l’eau froide]. 

Amongst birds, the cock may act as muezzin in the early dawn, but if it 
makes a habit of crowing too early or in untimely fashion it may have its head 


cut off: Jj» هنكام سر‎ 3 u”. About the only other bird which receives 
attention is the ostrich, and it is dismissed as quite useless J أست « نه‎ fv شار‎ 
رد‎ (8 X نه‎ эу. 
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Man’s commonest associate, woman, provides an embarrassing richness of 
proverbial wisdom, most of it of the uncomplimentary variety which is still 
conventionally expressed in public. Some of it bears the marks of fairly recent 
importation from abroad, eg. 225 بلا‎ (3 sb هج‎ E اما‎ co» ој 
* Woman is an affliction. But, Heavens! What household is there without its , 
affliction ?' But the sentiment expressed by the Marzubän-näma must have 
a long tradition behind it: JY; - ols ob طول المكث دختران در خانة‎ 
«sk Sale از‎ эз; ا‎ & ceu ‘Girls who remain in the paternal 
home too ie are like sweet water left in a pool for longer than usual’. 
In a similar spirit of antiquity some man coined the opinion: $e زنان ر 3 وار د‎ 
‘ Women do not easily digest honours’ and another, speaking from some bitter 
experience: أست‎ Ob; رش 5 در دست‎ Л به‎ ax. J, ‘ Better your beard 
plucked out than clutched in women's grasp ’. 

However, there is something of а more modern attitude displayed in the 
phrase—which seems to be effective with some would-be bridegrooms : 
مكو خر مدخ ربد‎ [Don’t bargain over a wife] ‘Surely you are not buying 
a donkey ! ’ 

Some sayings are directly addressed to women for their guidance in Ше: 
LI А. رو‎ ai. ee از‎ ‘After the bath, go home to your husband, 
[—that is when you look your best] ’, but از جامه شو 3( خانة مادر‎ ‘After а day's 
washing, go to your mother's [—you will be hungry] '. 

An interesting piece of social differentiation is contained in the indignant 
question: از عقدى‎ Lé 2 صغه‎ j ما‎ ‘Was my mother a temporary 
wife and yours a permanently-married woman?’, of which a variant is: 
مگرما ا زکنیزم شا از خانم‎ . 

Every town and village provides characters about whom it is easy to make 
generalizations, which are the more likely to amuse the more malicious they are. 
The great divisions are between the rich and the poor and between officials and 
private persons, in the last class being various groups and individuals who 
excite comment. بمو ی كباب‎ №, 3 AK ها‎ 2149, ‘Those with money eat 
kabab, those without must be content with the smell.’ 

In Dihkhud&'s vast (and miscellaneous) collection of sayings he has 
included some modern author’s lyrical eulogy to wealth : ای زر تو خدا 4 وا لمكن‎ 
Gee (5285 سثار عيوب‎ 144 ‘Gold, thou art not god, but hast the power to 
bring forgiveness for sins and satisfaction for needs’. Some men are so rich 


that their spades lift a thousand maunds of water at once ; a man of whom that 
is said is a person highly to be considered : 


بياش هنار من آب بر مبدارد 
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It is probably because of their ability to acquire money that it was regarded 
as lucky to dream of drapers, goldsmiths, and druggists : 
كار ونعمت لسار‎ “3 s les S555 3o, e 
The goldsmith was an obvious choice for a type of independent and 


enviable person : » 
پیش 509 بيخطر باشد کلال‎ 
‘The potter stands in no danger when there is a goldsmith present ’ [? 
Danger from the robber, or the tax-gatherer]. In the countryside also, and away 
from the town, the tenant-farmer is regarded as well-to-do : 


أجاره نشین خوش نشین 
Poverty, on the other hand, is endemic, and there are men whose daughters‏ 
oc» WI О 529‏ 3 فى cannot leave the house even when they are brides:‏ 
they have no veils to cover them ; ie. intentions may be of the‏ جادرى أست 
best, but means are lacking. This may be a calamity to the poor man but‏ 
a relief to his neighbours, because the very poor are apt to make a noisy display‏ 
z— ^‏ 
Ка pal . Undue‏ نه عروسيش Ath‏ نه عزاش over weddings and funerals:‏ 
ostentation, particularly by some upstart, attracts unfavourable comment :‏ 
‘A ploughboy’s house with a copper vase!’‏ 42 خرس وباد .4 مس 
In the village as in the town, trades and professions are allotted fairly well‏ 
recognized categories of worth and dignity and, in the smaller communities‏ 


particularly, every practitioner’s capabilities are known. It is each man to his 
trade ; those in the lower categories had better not pretend to be in the higher 


ones: 2-5 ee و‎ Ask كار هي‎ ‘This is по task for any weaver or 
wool-carder’, and cl فر ونی‎ ob آخر ساسی‎ ‘The ostler’s business is nothing 
more than. selling straw ’, with the added implication. that a man capable of 


one piece of underhand work is quite likely to undertake another. It is a poor 
craftsman who does not know how to make the best of his opportunities ; the 


beggar who forgets the eve of Friday will starve: „2 SAF بعد از جهل سال‎ 
Alas 1а, but the knowing winnower takes advantage of every breeze 
even though he thereby gains the reputation of being a time-server: 
x. او افشان‎ ale ob $ طرف‎ v^ jl . On the other hand it is as well not 
to be too knowing if one wishes to escape ridicule. The man who always finds 
other people's jobs easy and says ی 655( نيست‎ ye is no better than a fool. 


Officials, whether civil or religious, are traditional targets for adverse 
comment, and Persian literature generally appears to record very unfavourable 


ze 
views of the qadi and the mulla. One proverb bluntly says: (328 خر عسود‎ 1 
شد‎ £, which the commentator explains as meaning that if someone had not 
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given a donkey as a bribe, the qädi would not have received 
A literal translation seems nearer to the truth, however, and 
by a parallel bit of wisdom which declares: ¢ S. از قاضى‎ 
simpleton goes before the qàdi without a witness’: ميروت‎ , 
oflicer appears in little better light when it is said of him 
drink wine if it is free: .شراب مفت قاطى ثم میخورد‎ His со 
appears to have few redeeming features: شدن >4 مشكل‎ el 
“It is easy to become a mulla, difficult to be a man’. Not o 
رسد‎ ob U درف‎ A بقاب رسد‎ Кї x. دست‎ | When tt 
stretched out to a dish, it plunges deep till it reaches the gravy 
and inhospitable into the bargain: WV 9 مور وتان ملا‎ e 

Although trade and commerce are respected and a pros 


treated with high regard, there are certain characteristics of 
are not always to the taste of frequenters, if they happer 


business is business: «ترنيست‎ los sa از‎ у bel أست‎ 
* Brotherhood is something, but I will take not a penny less И 
the goat’. More briefly and harshly: оха رخم را‎ cy 
my head, not my price’. Caveat emptor is a standing rule and 1 
بالودةٌ بازار‎ ' bazaar jelly ' must expect that it is not all as m 
the surface. It is the seller who is always right, or any rate 
ajo DES و خولش در‎ E 23€ C The fuller always holds the 

money in his own shop’. Moreover the customer is warned 
he has no business and not to dig out a sample of food with 1 
shop where he does not buy: UY бы معامله تدارى‎ T 
himself against loss the merchant is warned about three clas: 
whom it is hazardous to do business: سودأ مكن مال جدم‎ 

Y ‘There are three classes of people with whc‏ تكلم جوق دمه 


do business, if you can avoid it : i.e. the ‘Alawis (who claim an 
the ‘ulama (with whom the unlearned cannot argue) and Turl 
they want by force, lit. “ don't talk too much ") '. 

From a perusal of the mass of Persian proverbs it is possil 
of what passed for economic geography, real or fictional, ог. 
places of origin of various commodities. Nearly all the followi 
for ‘ coals to Newcastle’: dates to Basrah, sulphur to Pa 
. striped cloaks to Yaman, pepper to India, agates to 5 
Badakhshän, porcelain to China, crystal (glass) to Halab (A 
Ta'if, brocade to Constantinople, sugar to Khuzistan (to Eg 
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musk to Tibet (or China), sandal-wood to India, arrows to Türän, and bows to 
Chäch, tutty to India, collyrium to Ispahan, ambergris to the Indian Ocean 
(the White Sea) and silk to Khurasan. The list might be extended to great 


length. 
Then certain peoples and places are associated in popular story with 


qualities or materials alleged to be native to them. Thus: ابن تعارفهاى شيرازى‎ 
—--l—Shirázi compliments, i.e. ‘fine words butter no parsnips’; (Ply бе 
UW برو‎ Le. ‘Go to the devil ! * (Gilàn is damp and unhealthy) ; خر 52 رد‎ «Zl 
وك خلج خورد‎ Khalaj Turks are reputed to refuse nothing that is edible ; 
Ы, E شی و‎ olea * A Qummi without an excuse and a Khurasani 
without guile!? ade باج شغال‎ K اردستان نيست‎ besl (The Ardistánis are 
fool enough to pay tribute to jackals; we are not such fools); بأزار‎ 3 í 
"d ترود بازار ى‎ . ‘The market stagnates when no Lurs come (to buy the 


"ubbish) ’. EG ششترى نه‎ 0 120 ‘You don’t patch an old sack for a man 
of Shushtar (famous for fine materials) ?. 
Of everyday relationships between neighbours much is revealed in catch- 
- phrases or popular sayings, some of which may be very local. In general it is 
agreed that one must live together on good terms if possible and that, if there 
is a quarrel, the resumption of relations must not be made too difficult by an 
22 22 — 
unforgivable insult: à pe оё گفت‎ de 3 mg v ادم‎ ‘You don't call 
в man ‘Umar, if you have ever called him ‘Ali’. When it is time to let bygones 
be bygones then it will be covered by ке! أن سو‎ ‘That jar is broken’, 
- and there must often be occasion for the remark when quarters are very close, for 
it is well known that ‘a neighbour's dish walks on two legs’ دارد‎ b ممسايه دو‎ 4.6. 


Finally, when people live in the same village or quarter of the town they 
become familiar with each others’ weaknesses, and do not always refrain from 


describing them in a sharp phrase. Thus, of the braggart: بک دست دو‎ b 
:وان داشت‎ у sl ‘He can carry two melons in one hand’. His 
neighbour is fond of display: می کشد‎ SR داشته باشد يكيش را‎ у دو‎ Я 
* [f he has two goats, һе turns them into a cavalcade’. 
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The Privilege Granted by Mehmed II to His Physician 
By BERNARD Lewis 


N a recent article on Ya‘qüb Pasha,’ the Jewish physician of Sultan 
Mehmed II, Professor F. Babinger cites two passages from the brief account 
of the career of Ya'qüb given by A. Galanté in his Médecins Jusfs au service de 
la Turque.” The first tells of the arrival of Ya'qüb in Edirne during the reign of 
Murad П, of his service with Murad and Mehmed II, and gives the text of an 
alleged ferman exempting Ya‘qiib and his descendants from all taxation in 
perpetuity, granted by Mehmed IT at Boghaz-kesen in Rabi‘ II 856/Apr.-May 
1452.3 The second alleges that in 1571 the descendants of Ya‘qüb applied to the 
Rabbinate in Constantinople for exemption from Jewish communal taxes on 
the basis of this ferman.4 As Babinger points out, Galanté refers the first 
statement simply to ‘ un auteur hébraique ’, without further specification, while 
for the second statement he cites no authority at all. 

The ferman of exemption allegedly given to Ya'qüb is cited several times by 
Galanté in his various writings. His source both for this and for his other state- 
ments about Ya‘qüb and his descendants is the History of the Jews in Turkey, 
written in Hebrew by 8. Rozanes.* Rozanes’ account in turn 1s based on the 
Responsa of the renowned Salonica Rabbi Samuel de Medina (1506-1589), whose 
writings were for long a major authority among the Turkish Jews, and contain 
a wealth of valuable historical information." Responsum 364 of the section 
Hoshen Mishpat deals with a dispute between the Jewish community of 
Constantinople and the descendants of a Jewish physician, whose name is not 
given. The community has demanded the payment of certain taxes from the 
descendants of the physician, who claim exemption on the ground of a privilege 
granted to their ancestor by Sultan Mehmed II. The preamble to the question 
to.whieh the Responsum is given contains а brief biography of the physician, 
including an abridged Hebrew translation of the ferman granted to him, and 
explains how the Jewish community of the capital assessed and collected the 


1 * Ja'qüb Pascha, ein Leibarzt Mehmed's IL’. #.9.0., xxvi, 1951, pp. 82-113. 

з Istanbul, 1938. 

з Galanté, pp. 6-8; Babinger, p. 90. 

4 Galanté, p. 8; Babinger, p. 108. 

5 E.g. Documents Officiels Turcs concernant les Jutfs de Turquie, Istanbul, 1931, p. 195, where 
the reference to Rozanes as source 18 given. 

* Dibhré Yémé Yis ël bé-Thogarma, i (lst edition, Husyatin-Sofia, 1905), 2nd edition, 
Tel Aviv, 1930, pp. 16-17, 19-20, 22-3. 

7 On Rabbi Samuel de Medina see I. S. Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique, Paris, 
1936, pp. 167-175, and David Conforte, Qörë had-Döröth, ed. D. Cassel, Berlin, 1846, fol. 38a. 
Rabb: Samuel’s Responsa were edited and published from his posthumous papers by his son, 
Moses de Medina, 1n Salonica, 1695, under the title mt nr. Two volumes of seleoted Responsa 
were published during Rabbi Samuel’s Lifetime,-m 1580-82, under the title of Decisions (‘pnp 
pry). Moses de Medina describes this edition in hia preface as defective and full of errors 
(of. Emmanuel, op. cit., pp. 238-9). The 1595 edition was reprinted several times at later dates. 
On the Lemberg reprint of 1862 seo below p. 561, n. 2. 
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taxes imposed on the Jews by the Ottoman government. The taxes at issue 
are thus not only, as Galanté suggests, the ‘charges communales’, but the 
whole of the tax-burden borne by Jewish subjects of the Empire.* 

The following is a translation of the preamble of the question sent to 
Rabbi Samuel from Constantinople :— 


A story that happened thus. There was a certain Jewish man, a respected 
scholar and a physician, who journeyed from the land of his birth and came 
to live in the land of Ishmael,’ for he had heard that they are men of 
benevolence. And he came in the time * of the king, Sultan Murad (ep), 
to the place where the king dwelt in his capital, which is Edirne Ops sypx 
= ’yndryny). And the high officers of the king saw that this man was good 
and wise, and that God made all whom he treated to prosper in his hand. 
They praised him to the king, and the man was taken into the house of the 
king, and he became great in the house of the king. He also found favour in 
the eyes of the king’s son, called Sultan Mehmed (mmmn). His soul was bound 
to him and he loved him. Because of his love for him he asked his father to 
give him this physician, to be with him and to serve him, and the king 
listened to the voice of his son and gave him to him. And the man went with 
the king's son and he served him.* And one day, on Thursday the tenth of 
the month they call Muharrem (nmmn), at the beginning of the year 855 of 
their reckoning’ (that is the year 5211 of the reckoning of the children of 
Israel), the king died, and Sultan Mehmed his son ruled in his place. The 
year of his accession was 5211, as stated, and they made the chronogram 
‘lion- (rx) ? king’, and he sat on his father’s throne in Edirne. In the 
second year of his reign he built a small town in the place that is to-day 
called Адіпаї Burun (pna "mrpx), and he called it Boghaz-kesen (noni 
pop), and to-day it is called Yeni Hişar (mon чу"), which is beyond 
Galata (now 5x3). And the king came from Edirne to see the town and the 


1 Responsa. Salonica, 1595, Hóghen Mishpat, fols. 260 b ff. The same text is given in the 
Decisions, ii, Salonica, 1582, fols. 1 a ff. | 

*The more important historical passages from the question were quoted and briefly com- 
mented by N. ВШ, * Hekim Jakob, Leibarzt des Sultans Mohammed IT’. Jahrbucher fur J&dssche 
Geschichte und Lateratur, Frankfurt, vii, 1885, pp. 49-51. Unfortunately, Brüll appears to have 
used the unreliable reprint of the Responsa published in Lemberg in 1802, and his text 
consequently contains a number of corruptions. 

3 A common term in medieval Hebrew literature for the Muslim lands. In the Lemberg 
edition wer y—land of Ishmael—ıg shortened to wk, (the usual abbreviation for pr 
land of Israel) which Brüll has wrongly expanded into “r53%—Edirne. 

4 The Lemberg edition omits the word jor:—in the time of—thus changing the meaning. 

5 C£. Gen. xxxix, 3. 

8 Т.е. he acoompanied Mehmed to Manisa when Murad II again took control, in August 1446. 
Cf, F. Babinger, ‘ Von Amurath zu Amurath,’ Oriens, ii, 1950, p. 261. 

? The date of Murád's death is well attested by the Ottoman sources as Ist Muharrem 855 

` (= 8rd February, 1451). See the insoription on his tomb in Bursa (published by Ahmed Tevhid, 
in T.O.E.M., iii, p. 1056) and the contemporary historian Shuükrüllah (ed. T. Serf, in 2.0.0 ., 
it, 1922, p. 118). 

* The numerical values of the Hebrew letters forming this word total 5211 (xvn). 

* Boghaz-kesen was the name given at that time to the castle later known as Rumeli Hisar. 
It was also known as Yeni Hisar (New Castle). The point at present known as Akînt1 Burnu 18 
a short distance to the south-west of Rumeli Hisar, on the European shore of the Bosphorus. The 
insoription on one of the towers of the castle tells us it was completed in the month of Rajab 856 
(= July-August, 1452). The Sultan left Edirne in March 1462 for the Bosphorus to superintend 
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building that his servante had'built, and he brought the physician with him. 
In those days the king deigned to aggrandize and exalt the said physician, 
for he found favour in his eyes by the great wisdom and understanding that 
he possessed. Апа it was good in the king's eyes to give to the physician 
his covenant of peace, to be an eternal covenant with him, making him 
and his son free in Igrael.? So he exempted the physician and his seed after 
hum, both male and female, and also their children for ever, [making them] 
eternally and defimtely exempt from all kinds of taxes and burdens of 
government and toll, tribute, and custom ? and servitude to rulers. And it 
seems that all this the king did for the physician because of his love for him, 
without the physician asking ıt of the king‘; and the king gave him a 
document of exemption, as stated [i.e. without being asked for it], since, if 
the physician had asked it of the king, he would have mentioned 1t in this 
document, as it was mentioned in the second document, as will be related. 

This is the text of the copy (pnyn nou) of the said first document, which he 
gave to the physician, ш a language and writing that we Jews write and 
know and are acquainted with. 

The cause of the writing of this my decree, lofty and exalted and resplen- 
dent as the radiance of the firmament on all the dwellers of the earth, that 
has gone forth from before the greatness of my kingship and а favourable 
disposition towards the man, the glory of scholars and the ornament of physi- 
cians, the Galen and Hippocrates of his generation, that is, the scholar and 
physician so-and-so, son of the scholar and physician so-and-so, the Hebrew : 
I exempt him and all the issue of his loins, sons or daughters, and their sons 
ала the sons of their sons for ever, in this way, as long as the kingdom and 
the law of Ishmael shall stand in the world, from every kind of tax and 
burden of government, ete. (and he explains: the poll-tax, the vineyard 
and garden taxes, the tithe of crops, the building of walls, and every kind of 
Angaria, Salgin and ‘Avaniz (ow mhv) and many other similar 
things, and finally, in general), from every kind of decree and law ım use 
among kings, or which may be introduced from the Divan of the king who 
will come after me and sit on my throne'and who will issue new decrees 
concerning the above-mentioned matters. I hereby decree and establish and 
exempt the said physician and all the issue of his loins, [making them] 
exempt for ever, in all, and definitely. No rod shall oppress them, they shall ' 
dwell alone in sure dwellings, calm and peaceful and delighting themselves in. 
the abundance of peace, with joyfulness and with gladness of heart. And if 
any man dare to ask of any of these men any of the things that are written 
here, or [even] speak about them with his lips, then there shall fall on him 
the curse of God (may He be blessed), of His holy angels and of man, and the 
curse shall be upon him until he becomes an example to all his beholders, 


the construction of Boghaz-kesen and returned in September. See A. Gabriel, Chateaux T'urcs du 
Bosphore, Pans, 1943, pp. 59 f., and Khalil Edhem, ‘ Istanbulda Ей Eski ‘Ogmänli Kitabesi,’ 
T.O.E.M., ii, 1327, рр. 484 f., and especially р. 487, where references to the chief Turkish 
sources are given. 

1 In Hebrew nm2—Bérith —perhaps a punning allusion to Turkish Berat. 

3 Cf. 1 Samuel, хуп, 26. The method by which taxes were collected from the Jewish com- 

munity gives some reality to this Bibhoal allusion. 

f 3 OF. Ezra iv, 13. 

* In the reply given by Rabbi Samuel, the fact that the grant of the ferman was not solicited 
by the physician constitutes a point m favour of his descendants. 
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that they may obey and believe in our word and in this our writing that is in 
the hands of the physician. 

Written and sealed in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir (-rsx5& ynn) in the 
year 856 of their reckoning in the said town ! of Boghaz kesen. These are 
the words of the first document. 

And after a time, when the king had returned to his capital in Edirne 
from the building, in the month of Muharram of the year 857 of their 
reckoning, this document was lost from the hand of the physician, and he 
waited on the king’s presence, so it seems, and asked him to write again 
and to give him a second document, and there it is told how, because of the 
loss of the first document, the physician asked the king and he gave him the 
second document, [dated] ‘ here in Edirne, the year 857, the said month ’. 
And in the second document the king repeated the curse and wrote 1t as the 
first curse, and this is a sign and a wonder of the great friendship and 
immense love and exceeding affection which that physician had from the 
king, for it is not an easy thing in their laws for the king to give any document 
with such a curse, especially to one who is not of their covenant, even to 
repeat it twice. [This is done] only for the special favourites of the kings 
whom they delight to honour.* About ten days later the first document was 
also found, and both of them are in the possession of the descendants of the 
physician. = 

And at the end of twelve months from the time when the king gave the 
said physician the first document, and about three months after he gave him 
the second document, in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir of the year 857 of their 
reckoning, on the twentieth of the month and the fifth day of the week,?'God 
awakened the spirit of the king and he came and besieged this great city of 
Constantinople, and God gave it into his hand and he captured it, and he 
brought his throne there and dwelt there and made it his capital in place of 
Edirne, and the said physician also came with him, with the two documents 
in his hand. The physician set up his dwelling there with the king and with 
his household, and he dwelt among the Jewish people who were in the city 
at the time of its capture and those whom the king brought there from the 
towns which had been in his ‘possession from the days of his fathers. The 
physician dwelt in this city, he and all his descendants until to-day, among 
the Hebrew sons of the Exile who had come from the [other] towns and 
those who had been there before. 

. When the king sat on this throne in this city which he had captured he 
laid down laws and statutes for every people, after its language, that was 
in this city, and for the Jews, according to his desires. And he imposed first 
on the Jews the poll tax, Kharäj,$ which is called in their language Bash 
Kharaji (uy n> ока), to be paid every year, and the king made a register in 


1 1y ‘town’ obviously stands for Turkish gal‘e, meanmg ‘town’ as well as ‘ fortress’. 

* Of Esther, vi, 6. 

° The capture actually took place on Tues. 20 Jum. П. 

* The settlement of Jews from other cities in Constantinople after its conquest в attested by 


other Jewish sources See Eliyahu Kapsali, Liggütim, ed. M. Lattes, Padua, 1869, pp. 7-8 ; 
8. Rozanes, op. cit., pp. 21-2; А. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d'Istanbul, i, Istanbul, 1941, pp. 3-5. 


3 Cf. Esther i, 22, iii, 12, уш, 9. 
f The text here uses the Talmudic term xm2—Ké&raghi (of. M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the 


Targumim, eto., New York, Berlin, London, 1926, &.v.). For ‘ poll-tax ' the text has the Aramaio 
phrase ‘wie &nbp"ps. 
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which he put the names of all who paid this tax. In the second place. a tax 
was imposed on the Jews in the form of a levy, one inclusive sum on all of 
them, to be paid every year. Each paid what he could afford, after assess- 
ment by the elders of the community, without the king knowing who paid 
much and who paid little. And the community made an assessment register 
in which they wrote down the names of all who paid this second tax, and 
they divided it up and gave to each community its share of this register, 
according to the number of its members, and the assessment of each was 
written at the side of his name. This second tax is called in the language of 
the Ishmaelites Rav Aqchesi (“DRANK 3¬), because in return for it the Jews 
were permitted to have a chief Rabbi by royal appointment. It is not known 
whether the king imposed this on the Jews as one of his own royal statutes, 
or whether the Jews asked the king to let them have the said Rabbi, and in 
return took 15 upon themselves to pay this second tax. And in any case the 
matter of the said Rabbi only lasted, because of our many sins, for a very 
short time,? while the matter of the second tax still drags upon us, ‘till 
the Lord look down, and behold’.? The Jews [in]. the communities that 
carry this burden have arranged it thus. If a man dies among them, rich 
or poor, his sons take it upon themselves to pay the assessment of their dead 
father in addition to their own; and if he has no sons, God forbid, they, 
[the community] take a sum compulsorily from the estate of the deceased 
and retain it so that from its income his obligations are paid year by year. 
And if the income is not sufficient, because of the increase in the burdens 
and ‘Aväriz that are introduced because the king is involved in war, then 
they also take a part of the capital, so that in a short time the capital itself 
may be exhausted, and the obligations of the dead man fall on the people of 
his community. Indeed, should the deceased have no person who takes his 
obligations upon him, they agree compulsorily to take this sum from his 
estate, and this is their custom even in the case when the deceased, at the 
time of his death, was liable for debts and for his wife’s dowry, and his estate 
was insufficient to cover the debts or the dowry ; nevertheless the men of the 
community still first take the said sum from his estate, and neither the 
creditors nor his wife who claims the dowry can stop them. 

Also when the king is involved in war, from time to time he imposes 
‘Avariz or Salgin (PYRY ч Pan) on every people and also on the Jews, 
according to the names of the Kharäj-payers listed in the register which he 
has; for example, that so many taxpayers shall pay a certain sum ; but the 


1 The Lemberg edition, followed by Brull, has the meaningless corruption ‘ORR нч. 
The Rav Aqchesi—Rabbi’s asper—is frequently mentioned in the Jewish sources, This is 
identical with the Ráv-i Yahüdiyän, which appears, in the Tapa registers, among the headings 
of revenues from all places in the Empire with a Jewish population. See В. Lewis, Notes and 
Documents from the Turkish Archwes, Jerusalem, 1952, p. 43. For two references to the Rav 
Aqehesi in Turkish texts seo Ahmed Refiq, Onunju 'Agr-i Hijride Istanbul Hayäti, Istanbul, 
1333, p. 79, and J. H. Mordtmazn, ‘ Die jüdischen Kira im Serai der Sultane,’ M.5.0.8., xxxii, 2, 
1929, p. 35. 

* Our author is here referring to the quarrel between the Byzantine and Spanish Jews, whioh, 
after the death in 1626 of Eliyahu Mizrahi, the second Chief Rabbi under Turkish rule, prevented 
the appointment of a new Chief Rabbi recognized by all the Jews and confirmed by the Turkish 
authorities. See Galanté, Histoire, p. 117; 8. W. Baron, The Jewish Community, Philadelphia, 
1945, i, pp. 195-8, iri, pp. 46-7. 

* Cf. Lamentations iil, 50. 
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communities pay it according to their assessment register which they made 
for the Rav Aqchesi above-mentioned, each according to his ability, and 
they give them in full tale to the king ! according to the names of the tax- 
payers (for such is the word of the king), but in such a way that they do not 
pay equally, but each according to his ability. In this way the said com- 
munities paid every kind of imposition and order and burden that the king 
introduced and imposed, that is, every king that came after the first king, 
not levying them according to the names of the Kharaj-payers, but in a 
block. 

And in all this none of the descendants of the physician, nor the physician 
himself, bore any burden at any time from then until now. And all the com- 
munities that have been in this city from the day of ita capture until to-day 
did not thrust them out of their possession, or ask them to help them, or to 
carry any burden with them, even though the physician himself and all his 
descendants until to-day have done business and been occupied to earn 
their livelihood in this city, every one of them, while other men, other than 
the descendants of the physician, who came to live in this country, help 
them and are obliged to bear the burden with them. But neither the 
physician nor his descendants have ever joined with the communities that 

‘bear the burden in any kind of tax or burden or obligation whatsoever. For 
thus it was laid down by the old king Sultan Mehmed, as seen, in the two 
documents which the old king etc. gave to the said physician as stated 
above. And after the death of the old king his son Sultan Bayezîd (pra) 
ruled in his place, and he earnestly confirmed the words of his father and also 
gave them a document of his own, confirming the words of his father and 
exempting the whole house of the physician as his father had done. And 
after him ruled his son Sultan Selim (mp), and he too did as his fathers 
had done, and after him ruled the gracious king Sultan Suleiman (mnn), 
and he too did as his fathers had done; and after that ruled the king our 
master, the mighty and terrible king of the kings of the earth, gracious and 
just with his people and with every people under his rule, may his majesty 
be raised up, his kingdom exalted, may God lengthen his life and may all 
the kings bow down before him, Amen, may this be the will of God. He too 
earnestly confirmed all the words of his fathers, may their souls rest in well- 
being, and he too gave them a document as his fathers did, so that to-day 
they have in their possession documents on this matter from all the five 
said kings.* 

Therefore not one of all the descendants of the physician has borne any 
burden. There are even some whose fathers were members of the taxpaying 
communities, but the sons nevertheless appeal to the birthright of their 
mother’s family and are exempted, since their mother was a daughter of the 
descendants of the physician, and thus the old king laid down, and all the 
kings that came after him. Only (as regards) the dowry that she brings to 
her husband from the property of her exempt father, it is the custom with 
the said communities that this dowry should be considered part of the 
property of her husband, who is liable to taxation, and the men of his 


1 Cf, Samuel i, 18, 27. 

* On the death of each Sultan it was necessary to obtain from the new Sultan an order con- 
firming the grant of a privilege. A good example of such a confirmation is the document published 
by Mordtmann, loc. cit. For others, see below, p. 558, notes 1 and 3. 
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community then raise his assessment as they raise the assessment of all 
receivers of dowries among them. On the other hand, if а man of the house 
of the physician marries a woman from the members of the taxpaying com- 
munities, then the members of the community reduce the assessment of the 
bride’s father, who gives a dowry, as they reduce the assessments of all those 
among them who give dowries to their daughters, while the dowry is con- 
sidered part of the property of the exempt husband, and the communities 
take nothing from it on her account, nor do the men of the community of his 
father-in-law, although the injury of this reduction in assessment which they 
give to his father-in-law falls on them. That is how the holy communities in 
this city have proceeded from the time of its capture by the Ishmaelites 
until to-day, and this has been their rule with all the descendants of the 
physician from then until this day, more than 120 years. 

And now the men of the communities are plotting to appeal and to compel 
the descendants of the physician to join in bearing the burdens [imposed by] 
the government, in part or entirely, as they may be able with them, and to 
thrust them out of their possession and inheritance of exemption, which 
their fathers never did, as said; and the two sides have both applied to 
authorities distinguished in jurisprudence, before those learned in religion 
and law according to our Holy Tora, to teach them the path they should 
follow in all this. 


The remainder of the statement of the problem put before the Rabbi for 
decision consists of supplementary questions and comments on matters of 
detail. These, and the second part, containing the Rabbi's answer, are in the 
technical language of Rabbinic law, and could only be properly translated by 
a Rabbinic scholar. The following points are raised :— 

(1) An ordinary Jew, liable to taxation, leaves sons by a wife descended 
from the physician, and therefore exempt from taxation. The communities 
have in the past regarded the estate as-exempt as soon as it passed into the 
hands of the heirs. Could they now demand of these heirs, as of other Jewish 
heirs, that they accept liability for their father's obligations, while remaining 
exempt as to their own property, or could the heirs refuse to pay 1 

(2) Do the communities have to take account of the curse ? Yes. Since the 
Jews are subjects of the Turkish Empire and bound to obey its laws, refusal 
would be rebellion. If it be objected that this exemption is not a law but an 
exaction, does the acquiescence of the communities for 120 years constitute а 
recognition of this as law, binding on later generations ? 

(3) Any question of the authenticity of the documenta can be rejected out of 
hand. The documents were publicly granted at Court, have been repeatedly 
confirmed by the public authorities, and in any case no one would dare to forge 
such а document and thus forfeit his head. 

(4) If there is а conflict of evidence between the two parties, which side has 
to bring proof ? If any flaw be found in the documents, do the family then lose 
their ease, or do they still win by right of prescription ? 


1 This dates the Responsum ш 1571 or shortly after, assuming that the author reckons in 
Jewish solar years, 
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In the answer, which is given at some length, Rabbi Samuel explains that 
this problem must be considered from two aspects, that of the Divine Law, and 
that of custom. He grants total exemption to the family of the physician under 
both and orders that the existing procedure be continued without change. His 
argumentation, based essentially on the principle of Dina d'Malchütha Dina 
(the law of the kingdom is law), throws much light on the legal position and 
problems of the Jews at that time, and deserves close examination. The 
problems created by the grant of tax-exemptions to Jewish favourites at Court, 
and the resulting increase in the burdens borne by the remainder of the com- 
munity, are by no means unfamiliar in Rabbinic literature, and many other 
cases are cited in Europe.! An interesting sidelight is thrown on Rabbi Samuel’s 
ruling by the fact that he himself on another occasion renounced the tax- 
immunity which he enjoyed as a Rabbi.? 

No source is quoted for the historical preamble to the question, which may 
be assumed to be based on oral or written sources, Hebrew or Turkish, which 
were available to the Rabbinic authority in Constantinople that drafted the 
question to be submitted to Rabbi Samuel. With the exception of two dates, 
the historic narrative is correct at all points where it can be checked with other 
evidence. The error of a week in the date of the death of Murad IT may be a 
corruption or, more probably, is due to the official concealment of the fact of 
the Sultan’s death for a few days to enable his successor to take over without 
opposition. Some Turkish and Western sources reveal similar misunder- 
standings. The apparently arbitrary selection of a date half-way through the 
Turkish siege of Constantinople as that of its capture is more difficult to explain, 
and may be due to some popular tradition. 

The Hebrew text of the ferman as given is certainly based on an authentic 
document in the possession of the heirs of the physician. Babinger’s doubts 
about its authenticity, while perhaps apposite to Galanté’s abridged French 
paraphrase, are seen to be groundless when one examines the text itself— 
especially if one allows for the distortion resulting from the need felt by the 
Hebrew translator to render the document into Biblical phrases. As our text 
points out, no one would dare to base a lawsuit on fabricated fermans, the 
making of which was a capital offence. The ferman is dated from Boghaz- 
kesen, at a date when the Sultan is known to have been there. 

The actual ferman, though not of course an original document, has its own 
value as a translation and interpretation by people thoroughly familar with its 
significance. Many phrases can be justified by parallel passages in extant 
Turkish documents. We may compare our text in particular with the almost 
contemporary Berat of exemption of Mehmed II of 865/1461, published by 
Kraelitz,* and with the numerous foundation-deeds and confirmation-deeds of 


1 Cf. Baron, op. oit., ii, 13-15. 
3 Cf. Baron, ор. cit., ii, 277. 

? Op. alt., p. 90. 

4 T.0.E.M., v, p. 260. 
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family wagfs edited by Omer Lutfi Barkan and others. Of special relevance 
are two privileges with Jewish beneficiaries—the 16th-century confirmation- 
deed edited, translated, and annotated by J. H. Mordtmann,? and the exemption 
granted by Mehmed 111 to the Alaman family, preserved in several 
19th-century confirmation-deeds.? 

‘The cause of the writing of this my decree . . . obviously represents the 
formula Sebeb-1 tahrir-+ néime-+ humayin oldur kı ..., which, with minor 
variants, figures at the commencement of many berats of that time. The 
remainder of the introductory formula is recognizably related to the expressions 
usually following the opening phrase in Turkish documenta. 

‘The glory of scholars and the ornament of physicians, the Galen and 
Hippocrates of his generation . . .' are the standard honomfics for physicians 
in Muslim usage.’ 

“Т exempt him and all the issue of his loins, sons or daughters, and their 
sons...’ is а common formula іп wagf documents, sometimes also used in 
deeds of exemption. 

* As long as the kingdom and the law of Ishmael shall stand i in the world ? 


1 As, for example, the record copies of Waqf certificates given in Omer Lutfi Barkan, ‘ Osmanlı 
Imparatorlufunda ... Valoflar ve temlikler', Vakıflar Dergisi, ii, 1942, pp. 20 ff., and the wagfiye 
of Murad I published by Tahsm Oz in Tarsh Vestkalars, 1, 4, Istanbul, 1941, pp. 2438-4. For two 
specimens of orders of exemption of a different kind see R. Anhegger, ‘ Martoloslar Hakkında ’, 
Turkiyat Mecmuası, vii-viii, 1942, pp. 313-4 (German translation m the same author's Bestraege 
zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im Osmanischen Reich, ii, Istanbul, 1944, pp. 300-1, and 302-3). 

3 Die Judischen Kira, eto., 100. at. 

* As late as the 19th century the Jewish family called Alaman enjoyed partial exemption from 
taxation in Turkey on the basis of privileges granted by former Sultans. A confirmation order 
dated 1280/1863 was published by Abraham Danon in the review Yosef Daath (available in 
Jews’ College library, London), Edirne, 1888, рр. 99-101 (Hebrew translation, pp. 115-18, 
commentary, pp. 6-8, 18-21, 84—7). A summary of Danon's article is given by M. Franco, 
Histoire des Israélites de l’Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1897, pp. 49-61. An earher confirmation-order, 
dated 1255/1839, was published and examined by J. H. Mordtmann (without consultation of 
Danon's article, by that date already unobtainable) in Zur Kaypitulation von Buda im Jahr 1526, 
Budapest-Constantinople, 1918 (Mitteilungen des Ungarischen Wissenschaftlichen Instituts in 
Konstantinopel, 1918, Heft 8). A third order, dated 1281/1865, was published and translated 
by A. Galanté: text in Türkler ve Yahudiler (1st edition, Istanbul, 1928), 2nd edition, 1947, 
pp. 36-8, translation in Turcs et Juifs, Istanbul, 1932, pp. 29-31. This translation is reprinted in 
Galanté's Recue de nouveaux documents inédits concernant l'Histoire des Juifs de Turquie, 
Istanbul, 1949, pp. 80-1, where a photograph is given of yet another text, dated 1262/1846, 
without а reading or a translation. All four texts refer back to a privilege granted by Mehmed III 
to one Israel ben Joseph Alamanoghlu, and connect this grant with services rendered by the 
latter’s ancestor Joseph ben Solomon to Sultan Suleman during the Turkish siege of Buda. The 
circumstances of the grant and ite subsequent extensions and renewals need further mvestigation. 

* See, for example, the group of fermans of Mehmed II published by Ahmed Refiq in Edebigüt 
Faküliesi Mejmi’ast, її, 1923, pp. 103 f.: of. L. Fekete, Einführung in die Osmanisch-Türkische 
Diplomatik, Budapest, 1926, p. xlvi. 

5 See, for example, the formula of address to the Hekim-baghi (Chief Physician): ° Alam 
al-hukamaé al-hädhiqin, ahdhaq al-atibbä ar-r&sikhin, JAlinis az-zam&n, Buqrat al-äwän... 
(Izzet, Hekim-Bags odam, Ilk eczane, Bas-Lala kulesi, Istanbul, 1933, p. 6, n. 3). 

* E.g. Mordtmann, Kira, para. 3 of text—' oghullariniii 'avretleri ile oghlu oghluna ve qizl 
qizina . . .', and Danon, 1. 7,—' oghul oghla ve qiz qiza dhukür vo an&thi...', of. Tahsin Ör. 
loo, cit., p. 243; Omer Lutf Barkan, ‘Osm. Imp. Vak.', pp. 334, 343, 345, 383, eto, 
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probably represents a pious Jew’s rendering of the common formula 115 
az-zaman—to the end of time. 

“From every kind of tax...’ The Hebrew author has unfortunately 
abridged his document at this point, and merely cites a few of the more 
important taxes by name. Similar and rather fuller lists of taxes appear in the 
documents edited by Kraelitz, Mordtmann and Omer Lutfi Barkan, as well as 
in many other documents. A full discussion of them will be found in 
Mordtmann’s article," The taxes named in our source are :— 

Poll tax, or Bagh Kharaji. This is the Jtzye, of which our source speaks at 
some length. The term Bash- Kharaji, though not current in Ottoman official 
usage, is not infrequently encountered in Jewish and Western sources.* 

Vineyard and garden taxes. Resm-1 Bagh and Resm-+ Baghche. 

Tithe of crops. ‘Ushr. 

Building of walls. Hisär yapmast.? 

Angarta, Salgin, ‘Avartz. The first of these three terms, from Greek аууарєіа, 
is familiar in Talmudic usage, in the sense of corvée. All three terms are in 
common Ottoman use to describe certain emergency taxes not provided for in 
the Holy Law. An interesting text in another Responsum of Rabbi Samuel 
speaks of pr»ppbi^xpmp! DKIN Tubus pnnp—florins, salgin, azab, kürekji, 
and peksimet—as ‘burdens’ imposed by the Sultan on the community as a 
whole without individual assessments.‘ ‘ Florins ' is the Resm-1 filort mentioned 
in several Qànünn&mes 5 ; azab, ktirekji, and peksimet are emergency taxes to 
provide marines, rowers, and biscuits for the fleet. 

* Or which may be introduced from the Divan of the king that comes after 
me...—Benden sofira gelen padishahlar...—a usual formula in waqfs, 
exemptions and even treaties. 

‘No rod shall oppress them, etc.’ Here the Hebrew author adorns his text 
with a mosaic of Biblical fragments. The verses alluded to are: Isaiah ix, 3, 
Numbers xxiii, 9, Isaiah xxxti, 18, Psalms xxxvii, 11, Deut. xxviii, 47. 

' And if any man dare, etc.’ The invocation of the curse of God and His 
angels on any who violate the Sultan’s order is usual in waqf-deeds. Thus, in 
the Waqfiye of Murad I we read: ‘ alfverenlerin ve verenlerin üzerine Haqq 


1 Op. cit., pp. 20 ff. For a more recent discussion of the vineyard and garden taxes soe Neget 
Cağatay, ‘Reayadan Alman Vergi ve Resimler’, Ankara Üniversitesi Dil ve Tarik-Coÿrafya 
Fakultesi Dergisi, Ankara, у, 1947, pp. 488-490. Danon’s Hebrew commentary on the list of 
taxes in the dooument for Joseph b. Solomon (loo. cit.) forms the basis of later discussions by 
Franco, Rozanes, and Galanté. 

3 On the Jizye in the Ottoman Empire see B. C. Nedkoff, Die Gizya (Kopfsteuer) im Osmanischen 
Reich, Leipzig, 1842. Turkish translation in Bell. viii, 1944, pp. 599-652. 

з Also called mein pia in Hebrew sources. Cf. Emmanuel, op. cit., p. 123. 

4 Hoshen Mishpat, Question 370. 

5 Omer Lutfi Barkan, XV ve XV [inci Asrlarda Osmanlı Imparatorlujunda Zsrat Ekonominin 
Hukukt ve Mali Esaslan. І. Kanunlar, Istanbul, 1943, pp. 250; 308, 306, 316, 319, 320. 

* On Azab and Kürekji see Mordtmann, pp. 26 ff.; Barkan, Kanunlar, 247. On all these see 
'Ábdürrehmàün Vefiq, Tekälif Qavd‘idi, i, Istanbul, 1328, pp. 97-9, where they are listed among 
the emergency war taxes, 
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subhanehu ve te‘alaniñ la‘neti ve cemi-i melä’ikleriniñ la‘neti anlar üzerine 
olsun '.! The reference to speaking with the lips is Biblical (cf. Psalms суі, 33 
and Lev. v, 4). The adaptation of this curse formula for an exemption-deed is 
not as unique as our text implies. Though missing in the document edited by 
Kraelitz, it occurs in both the Kira and Alaman documents.? 

The name of the physician is not given in the Responsa, the compilers of 
which were interested in general legal principles and not in specific cases. 
Graetz, who first quotes this passage, refers it to an alleged ancestor of the 
Hamon family.’ Danon, too, accepts the Hamon identification, which he supports 
with two Hebrew letters from the Rabbinic Archives of Edirne, apparently 
written towards the end of the reign of Mahmiid IL* In view of the rarity of 
Danon’s work, an abridged translation of these letters is given :— 

(1) From the Rabbinate of Constantinople to the Rabbinate of Edirne. 


Disputes have arisen among our community because of taxes. For 
more than three centuries the groups of exempt persons (Misellems— 
mpm) known among us as Evlàd-i Müsa (лучо ^w txbax) paid only 
half of their dues, both in taxes and in charitable levies, Now the taxpayers 
demand that they pay in full The Mhisellems claim that the taxpayers 
have no right to change this arrangement, which has been in force for many 
years, and it is not disputed that this settlement was made with full Rabbinic 
authority and had Rabbinic documents to confirm it. Because of disturb- 
ances and fires in Constantinople only one Rabbinic document has 
survived, confirming that the Miisellems pay only half their dues and 
stating that they have Rabbmic documents to this effect. Since no such 
document survived here, we ask you whether you have any record or 
document on this matter, either from a Rabbinic or a governmental 
authority, and if so to send us а copy. It is not unlikely that you have some 
such document, since the physician Moshe to whom the king first granted 
exemption came to the king in Edirne, as is stated in the Responsa of Rabbi 
Samuel de Medina. А 

Signed : Isaac Hal-Levi. 


(2) From the Rabbinate of Edirne to the Rabbinaté of Constantinople. 


We have consulted the scribe of our community, who showed us :— 


(a) A decision, dated 6520/1760, signed by Rabbis Elijah Perez, 
Mordechai ben Menahem and Abraham Giron. According to this, in this 
city too these people used to pay half their assessments, and on that occasion 
the others appealed and demanded that they pay in full. The Rabbis made 


1 Taham Oz, loc. eit., p. 243. 

з Mordtmann, para. 8 of text (pp. 5 and 8): * veyäkhüd etmek dilerse fa‘alaıhı la/natu'llàhi 
wa'I-malàü'ikat: wa'n-nàe ajma'in. Danon’s text is fuller (ll. 16-18) : ‘ veher kim ай eder me 
ve etmek diler ise 'inda'Háhi'l-mahin'l-mu'ini a‘dad-i mujrimin ve zumre-i âfhiminden ola fa‘alaihi 
lanatu’llähi ' eto. 

3 Geschichte der Juden, vu, Leipzig, 1876, note 7, pp. 427-8. Graetz wrongly reads Molina for 
Medina. His own brief account of Ya'qüb 18 based on the Turkish evidence as given by Hammer 
(G.O.R., ii, 247). Cf. G.J., p. 202, where Graetz admite the possibility that Ya'qgüb may be the 
person mentioned in the Responsum. 

4 Yosef Da'ath, pp. 61-2, 66, 71, 82-3, 85-0, 
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a settlement between them for five years, after which the matter was to 
come before a Rabbinic tribunal. This is what is stated in the Register of 
decisions, but there is no record of what happened at the trial. At present 
they pay half their assessment in this town, but we do not know whether 
this was decreed by the tribunal at the time. 

(6) A very old Rabbinic document, written by Rabbis Abraham Hag- 
Qatan and Menahem ben Isaac (ca. 1666-1733), saying that in ancient times 
it was agreed between the Jews of Constantinople and this family, that as a 
compromise they would pay half their assessments, and that this arrange- 
ment was also applied in this town. We do not know why this document 
was not quoted in the decision of 1760. 

As regards government documents: one of the signatories of this letter 
is a member of this family, and he has several documents from the govern- 
ment. When he went to Constantinople in 5569/1809 he got them renewed 
by our lord Sultan Mahmüd. 

We enclose copies of these documents. 

[Signatures not given.] + 

At first sight these letters, with their mention of the physician Moshe and 
the family Evlad-i Müsä and their specific reference to our Responsum, appear 
to confirm the Hamon identification. But on closer examination serious 
objections appear. The Moshe in question cannot be the famous Moshe Hamon, 
who served as physician to Sultan Suleiman and could therefore hardly have 
come to Murad П in Edirne. Could he then be an ancestor of Moshe Hamon ? 
Even this is in the highest degree unlikely. No member of the Hamon family is 
heard of in Turkey before the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, and 
according to the Jewish sources Moshe Hamon himself was born in Granada in 
ca. 1491 and was brought to Turkey by his father after the expulsion.? The 
reference in the letter to the Responsa of Rabbi Samuel is easy enough to 
explain. As the letter itself says, all the early documents had been lost and 
forgotten, and in the presence of a mass family exemption of unknown origin, 
what could be more natural than for the Rabbis of Constantinople to equate 1t 
with the story of the granting of a similar exemption, preserved in a well-known 
and standard Rabbinic work? If this be the case, then the allusion to the 
Responsa of Rabbi Samuel is an error, and the exemption referred to in the 
letters is a different one—possibly even one granted to Moshe Hamon by Sultan 
- Suleimén. An alternative, and less likely, explanation is that the exemption 
mentioned in the letters is indeed that granted by Mehmed II, and that the 
appearance of the name Moshe is the result of a subsequent confusion, due 
perhaps to the greater fame of Moshe Hamon, which overshadowed that of his 
Jewish medical predecessors. The answer to this question may some day be 
found in the volumes of the Mühimme Defterleri, where copies of the 
confirmation-deeds issued by later Sultans are presumably recorded. 

The first to argue for Ya‘qiib Pasha as the hero of the story in the Responsum 
was Briill, whose remarks were incorporated in the additional notes to the 


1 See Danon, pp. 86 ff., for a discussion of the identity of the authors of this letter. 
з See Jewish Encyclopædia, article Hamon. 
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Hebrew translation of Graetz,! and thence utilized by Rozanes.? One possible 
objection to this identification arises at once. Several of the Ottoman sources 
agree that Ya‘qib Pasha was converted to Islam,’ and indeed his appointment 
to the ranks of Pasha and Vezir constitutes strong evidence in support of this 
statement. Galanté, who accepts the identification of Ya'qüb Pasha with the 
hero of the Responsum story as axiomatic argues that the Responsum, which 
Shows Ya'qüb's descendants to have been members of the Jewish community 
more than a century later, disproves the story of his conversion.* In fact, it was 
perfectly possible for some or all of Ya'qub's descendants to have remained 
Jewish despite his own conversion to Islam. А case in point is provided by the 
privilege published by Mordtmann in M.S.0.8., which was granted in favour of 
the Jewish descendants of a Jewess converted to Islam. A book just published 
in Turkey contains conclusive evidence of Ya‘qüb Pasha's conversion. This con- 
. sists of a 16th-century register of the Waqts of Mehmed II, in which, among a 
list of beneficiaries in the years 894-5/1489-90, we find ‘ the sons of Khwaja 
Ya‘qüb the Physician—Ahmed, Mahmüd, Ishaq, Bayezîd ibn ‘Ali the son of 
Ya'qüb the Physician '.5 This list, naming four sons and a grandson of Ya'qüb, 
shows them beyond all question to have been Muslims. This, however, still 
leaves open the possibility that some other sons of Ya'qüb—-possibly elder 
sons who had already reached manhood at the time of his conversion—remained 
Jewish, and continued to benefit from the privilege conferred upon him at a 
time when he himself was still a Jew.* Their descendants could thus have been 
the subject of the question addressed to Rabbi Samuel de Medina, while other 
sons—possibly the issue of subsequent marriages made possible by Ya'qüb's 
conversion—were Muslims. 

The identification of the physician in the Responsum as Ya'qüb is thus still 
possible and, in the absence of any reference to another Jewish physician of equal 
standing during the reign of Mehmed II, remains the most plausible hypothesis. 
It is, however, far from certain. Jewish sources show a general and under- 


.! Translated with additional notes by S. P. Rabinowiez and A. A. Harkavy, Warsaw, 5650-60, 
vi, p. 432 and note 2. 

3 Op. oit., pp. 16-17. 

3 Of. Babinger, p. 108. 

* Médecins Juifs, p. 8. 

5 M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, XV-XVI Asirlarda Edune ve Paya Livasi, Istanbul, 1952, p. 305. 
Ths same work provides an interesting gloss on a sentence in some versions of ' Ashiqpágbázáde. 
In his ironioal paragraph on the ‘ works’ of Ya‘qiib Pasha, ‘Ashiqpashizide remarks that ıt was 
in his time that Jewa were first employed in public office under the Sultans, and concludes : 
* Until he came, financial administrators (‘ämil) were not hanged ' (Istanbul edition, 1832, p. 192. 
In the Leipzig edition, р. 198, this last sentence is missing. The two versions are quoted in 
Babinger, p. 108.) A document quoted by Gókbilgm (p 148) shows that when ‘Aghiqpäghäzäde 
added this sentence he was referring to a spooifie incident—the hanging of a Jewish ‘Amul called 
طقن نولا‎ tbn Iarà'll in 877/1472, for dishonesty in his adminutration of a Mugäta'a of the zi‘amet 
of Seres. 

$ The recipient of the privilege 1s specifloally desoribed as ‘ the Hebrew’, and ı8 exempted from 
the poll-tax, which was not imposed on Muslims. Many examples could be found in both 
Christendom and Islam of Jewish families, one branch of which has remamed Jewish while 
another has adopted the dominant faith. 
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standable tendency to exaggerate the importance of Jewish favourites at court 
and the possibility remains that the recipient of Mehmed’s favour was some 
other, comparatively minor, physician whose name has not come down to us. 

All this has some bearing on Babinger’s main theme—Ya'qüb's conspiracy 
with the Venetians to murder the Sultan. Prof. Babinger's studies in the Venetian 
documents have established the conspiracy beyond all doubt.” Yet such a con- 
spiracy is difficult to accept for the following reasons. Ya‘qüb Pasha lived out 
his life in honour—the document published by Tayyib Gókbilgin shows that his 
Muslim descendants still enjoyed Imperial favour after his death—and if 
Ya'qüb is indeed the hero of the Responsum story, even his Jewish descendants 
were able to obtain renewals of their privilege from several succeeding Sultans. 
Is it conceivable that the "Turkish security services, which had successfully 
foiled at least a dozen previous attempts to murder the Sultan,? remained 
completely ignorant of Ya'qüb's inconclusive endeavours to that end—for so we 
must assume, in view of the continued favour enjoyed by Ya'qüb and his 
descendants. To this may be added the general improbability that а Jew who 
had found favour and fortune at the Turkish court would imperil himself and 
his co-religionists by plotting to kill his master so as ‘to free the West from 
Turkish pressure '—all the more so а Jew who had so far identified himself 
with the Turkish Empire as to embrace Islam. Some explanation must, how- 
ever, be found of the incontestable evidence of the Venetian documents. It may 
well be along the lines suggested to me by Professor Р. Wittek—that Ya'qüb 
entered into his dealings with Venice on Turkish instructions, the purpose being 
to keep the Venetians busy with a fabricated and harmless plot and thus divert 
their attention from other and potentially more dangerous plans. 


1 Bee also Н. Noiret, Documents Inédits pour servir à P Histoire de la Domination Vénitienne en 
Crète de 1380 à 1485, Paris, 1892, р. 456, summarizing a Venetian dooument of 6th September, 
1487 :* © crédit affecté à l'achat de vêtements, pour un cadeau à Jacques, médecin du Grand Turo, 
qui s'est toujours montré favorable aux Vénitiens.’ 

2 Of. Babinger, p. 95. | 

3 My sincerest thanks are due to Professor Wittek for much assistance and advice in the 
writing of this artiole. D 





Studies in Islamic Metal Work 
By D. 8. Rice 
(PLATES 6-11) 


1. A Mamluk bowl in the Benaki Collection 
EING rather inconspicuous among the many beautiful and important 
exhibits of the Benaki Museum in Athens, the small bowl described in 
the present paper has so far received but scant attention and has not been 
published before.” 

The bowl is shaped out of a sheet of brass and was inlaid with silver, of 
which much has disappeared in the course of time (pl. 6). Its form and dimen- 
sions are conventional: height, 13-5 om.; max. diam., 28:5 ош.; aperture, 
95-0 em. All round the vessel runs an inscription in bold Mamlük naskhi set 
against a ground of scrolls and stylized flying birds. The band of the inscription, 
which is 5-0 cm. wide, is cut by six circular medallions of which three depict 
polo players and three others a circular motif made up mainly of scrolls and 
flying duck. The bottom of the vessel shows on the inside an engraved design : 
six fish arranged in a circle round a central whorl (fig. 1). 


Fra. 1. 


The large, circular inscription reads as follows (A = medallion with polo 
player, B = medallion with duck ornament) (no diacritical points) :— 


برسم d (A) WI SL‏ الولو (В) Yi‏ ميرى الکیری الغا (А)‏ زی المجاهدى 


.)8( АЙЛ يدى الذخرى‎ (A) FM بطى المثاعرى‎ (B) LA 

* For the High Excellency (janab), our Lord, the Great Amir, the Defender of 

the Fatth, the Warrior of the Frontiers, the Warden of the Marches, the Helped by 
God, the Treasure, the Viceregal (kafl). 


11 am mdebted to Mr. A. E. Benala, the founder of the Museum, and to Mr. E. Hadzidaki, ita 
Durector, for permission to photograph and study this object (case 52, No. 2). I also gratefully 
acknowledge a grant of the Central Research Fund of the University of London towerds my 
research on Islamic metal work. 
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. The inscription is anonymous and could fit any amir of medium rank 
(ar-rutba al-wusta) 1 who held an appointment under a governor of a province 
who was а kafl al-mamlaka.? 

In addition to the above, inlaid inscription, there is another one incised 
on the lower part of the vessel, under the decorative band (pl. 7, b, and fig. 2). 
It reads (no diacritical points) :— 

برسم الست فاطمة أبنت المقر المرحوم ستقر poe‏ 

‘For the Lady Fatima, daughter of his late Excellency (maqarr) Sunqur 
ai- Ават? 

The inscription, which is hardly more than a graffito and an owner's mark, is 
in a cursive hand which lends itself badly to engraving on metal. It is hastily 
executed: the sin of Sunqur is partly effaced and the rã in A'sar so badly 
placed as to make the reading difficult. Sütt for sayyida and рти for bint 
ате not infrequent anomalies in Arabic epigraphy.? 


Fic. 2. 


Two blazons—-erescents on undivided shields—flank the inscription on both 
ends. It was not uncommon practice to dispose blazons in this fashion, on 
either side of inscriptions, especially with graffiti‘ The centres of three 
decorative medallions in the anonymous, inlaid, inscription originally contained 
six-armed swastikas set in small circles. This ornament was replaced, at a later 
date, by inlaid crescents. Traces of inlay, which still adhere to the bowl, indicate 
that this heraldic decoration consisted of a silver crescent on a ground of red 
copper. The alterations which must have been made when the graffito of the 
Lady Fatima was engraved provide us with the colours of the lady’s blazon.5 
Traces of the original swastika design can still be seen where the inlay of these 
blazons has fallen off (pl. 7, a). 

Nothing is known of the Lady Fatima, but her father, Sunqur al-A‘sar can 


1 Cf. M. van Berchem, CIA, Egypte I, Paris, 1903, р. 451. 

* Ibid., p. 243; kafils was reckoned to be higher than kafili, cf. W. Bjorkman, Bertrdge zur 
Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg, 1928, p. 113. 

3 Of. G. Wiet, CIA, Egypte II, Cairo, 1930, р. 199, note 6. 

4 Cf. L. A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, Oxford, 1933 (henceforth quoted in the body of the text 
with abbrev. SH.), pls. xx, 1 ; xlii, 6; hi, 1; у, 4; also G. Wist, Objets en Cuivre, Cairo, 1932, 
pl. xlvi, boou. 

* For examples of coloured blazons on metal work see references in D. S Race, * The blazons 
of the Baptistére de Saint Lous,’ BSOAS, xiii, 2, 1950, pp. 373 f. 
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be identified as а Mamlük amir.1 He was originally a slave of 'Izz ad-din 
Aydamur az-Zahiri,? the viceroy of Damascus, and his dawddar,? a position 
which he considered to be beneath his dignity. When Aydamur was deposed 
and sent to Egypt during the reign of sultan Qalà'ün, the viceroy’s slaves were 
put up for sale and the sultan acquired some of them, including Sunqur 
al-A‘sar (the Left-handed). In 683/1284-5 Qala'ün dubbed him amir and 
appointed him shadd ad-dawdwin, superintendent of chanceries, at Damascus. 
In 689/1290, Sunqur was recalled to Cairo where he was beaten and his property 
was confiscated, but in the following year he married the daughter of the vizier 
Ibn Sal'üs (or Sa‘lüs) and regained his post at Damascus. He was arrested again 
in 695/1295 but was promoted to shadd ad-dawüwin and vizier * in Egypt in 
696/1296. Deposed and arrested in 697/1297 he reappeared as vizier in the 
following year and lost the post only temporarily, in 700/1300, when he carried 
out an inspection of the Syrian fortresses (kashf al-qula‘ ash-shámaya). He played 
a prominent part in supplying the Mamlük armies with funds and equipment for 
their defensive war against Ghazan Khan. In 702/1302, he accompanied the 
Viceroy of Egypt, Salàr, to whose clique he belonged, on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return to Cairo, Sunqur al-A‘sar retired but retained his rank of amir of 
110 and commander of 1,000. He died in 709/1309 after a long illness and was 
buried near Вар an-Nasr, in Cairo. 

None of the monuments erected by Sunqur al-A‘sar, which included a palace 
and a bath in Cairo $ and a contribution to the restoration of al-Azhar, have 
survived and no inscriptions bearing his name seem to have come to light so far. 

It is probable, however, that we possess at least a specimen of his blazon on 
the bowl which later became the property of his daughter F&tima. During the 
period of the Bahri Mamlüks—to whom Sunqur al-A‘sar belonged—only amirs 
were entitled to have coats of arms. These often displayed а sign of their 
office—a cup for the cup-bearer, 5605, polo-sticks for the polo-master, jükandàr, 
a pen-case for the secretary, dawadar, etc. The emblem corresponded to the 
post occupied by the Mamlük when dubbed amir and he never changed it, no 
matter how high he might subsequently rise in the military hierarchy of the 
Mamlük state (SH. pp. 4 ff.). 


1 His biography 18 given by Saq&'i, dha wafayäl ai-a‘yan, Paris, MS. arabe 2061, fo. 12 r. ; 
Safadi, al-waft bil wafayat, Oxford MS. Seld. Arch. A. 23, fo. 177 г-у; entirely copied by Ibn 
Taghribirdt, al-Manhal as-Sàfl, Pari, MS. arabe 2070, ffo. 112v-113r; with some additions 
Ibn Hajar al-Asqal&ni, ad-durar al-kämina, Hyderabad, 1348/1929, 1, pp. 177-8, No. 1905; 
other details in Jazari, La chronique de Damas, summarized by J. Sauvaget, Paris, 1949, 
index, p. 103; Maqrizl, Kjutat, Cairo, 1270/1868, esp. u, p. 84; idem, as-Sulük, ed. Ziy&da, 
Cairo, 1939, i, references indicated in index, p. 1090. К. V. Zetterstóen, Bewráge zur Gesohychte 
der Mamlukensuliane, Leiden, 1919, pp 1, 10, 39, 48, 51, 56, 57, 81, 83, 97, 

3 “Тат ad-din Aydamur az-Zäluri became governor of Damasous in 070/1271 (Stak, i, p. 598). 

3 The post of dawidar, keeper of the pen-case, was not necessarily held by ап amir in the 
provinoes (of. Gaudefroy Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mamlouks, Paris, 1923, p. lvu). 
In this oase 16 18 clear that Sunqur al-A‘sar held ıt before he became an amir. 

ian post of vizier had by that time lost much of its importance (cf. Demombynes, La Syrie, 
P. 5 
5 Maqrizi, Ж Айа, i, pp. 376, 439. * Idem, Suluk, i, p. 944. 
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Could Sunqur al-A'sar's blazon belong to this category ? _ Hit does, it must 
have been associated with the office of shadd ad-dawawin, superintendent of 
chanceries, which was the first post held by him ав amir. I kmow of no sign of 
office of the shGdd ad-dawawin which could have been represented by a crescent, 
but it is not difficult to visualize a badge, а seal or a chain of office, which might 
have been the model of such a design. Furthermore, there is another amir who 
held this office and who also had a crescent on an undivided shield as blazon. 
This is ‘Ali ibn Hilal ad-daula who died in 739/1339 (SH. р. 54, pl. XLII, 5). 

Three other amirs, whose blazons are known, held the post of shadd 
ad-dawawin but their emblems, for various reasons, are all different from one 
another. These amirs are :— . Я 

(i) Baktüt al-Qaramani, d. 749/1348 (SH. р. 100). His first post as amir 
was that of taster, jashnegir, and his emblem, consequently, remained always 
a ‘table’ khanja. | | 

(ii) Saif ad-din Qushtumur (SH. р. 192) had as blazon a round shield with 
five bars. His history is unknown and it is possible that the post of shadd 
ad-dawawin in Egypt was not his first appointment. 

(ii) Sanjar al-Jawli, d. 745/1345, is in a category by himself. He took the 
exceptional course of adopting the blazon of his friend and patron Salar 
(SH. p. 198). This was the blazon of a baridi (a three-fielded black and white 
shield) derived from the badge of office of the despatch riders (SH. р. 196) to 
which Sanjar, who had never held this post, was not entitled. The event was so 
unusual as to provoke one of the rare references to heraldic matters in Arabic 
literature (Ibn Taghribirdi quoted SH. p. 198). 

On one of the buildings erected by Sanjar al-Jawli at Gaza (where he was 
twice governor) there is a three-fielded blazon with a crescent on the middle 
field of the barid*'s emblem (SH. pl. XXXV, 2). It is not accompanied by an 
historical inscription, and Prof. Mayer concluded that it might have belonged 
‘to an amir who repaired the building in the course of time’ (SH. р. 198). 
Another hypothesis might be advanced with all due caution. Salar, whose 
blazon Sanjar al-Jäwli had adopted, was put to death in 710/1310. Sanjar 
was appointed shadd ad-dawawin in 711/1311 and a year later Governor of 
Gaza, where he built the Governor’s Castle (gasr an-niyäba) on which the three- 
fielded shield with the crescent appears. If the crescent was indeed the emblem 
of the shadd ad-dawäwin could not Sanjar have added it to his (Salar’s) blazon 
after Balar's death ? Such action would have been a contravention of the 
normal practice that a Mamlük never changed the emblem he had used when 
first elevated to the rank of amir, but Sanjar had already contravened this rule 


1 Admittedly this man was ghädd al-‘ama’ir, superintendent of monuments, before he became 
shAdd ad-dawdwin, but he could have held the first, and lesser, appointment before he was dubbed 
' amir (of. Demombynes, La Syrie, p. lxii, п. 6); the post could be held by an ordinary jundi. 
If this hypothesis is proved correct it would rule out any suggestion that ‘Ali 1bn Hilal ad-daula’s 
blazon was a canting coat (Atlal == crescent moon). 

3 Cf J. Bauvaget, La poste aux chevaux dans l'empire des Mamelouks, Paris, 1941, p. 47. 
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by adopting Salar’s blazon!! Could he not have done so again, when he 
emerged from his enforced retirement under Baybars II Jashnegir,? and 
received the office of shädd ad-dawawin from al-Malik an-Nàgir Muhammad ibn 
Qala'ün in 711/1811? The combination of the fesse, Salär’s and Sanjar’s 
emblem, with the crescent (SH. pl. ХП, 11), or that of the crescent with other 
emblems such as the sword or dagger (SH. pl. XI) is not unknown but is, 
unfortunately, only met with on potsherds without inscriptions. This type of 
blazon probably stil belongs to the Bahri Mamlük period as it represents an 
intermediate stage of development between the ‘ simple’ and the ‘ composite’ 
blazon. Until further evidence is forthcoming, however, the ownership of the 
blazon on the Qasr an-niyäba in Gaza cannot be decided. 





Fig. 3. 


It is also impossible to decide, on the strength of two examples only, that of 
Sunqur al-A‘sar and of ‘Ali ibn Hilal ad-daula, whether the crescent was the 
emblem of the 38200 ad-dawdwin, especially as we cannot say what specific 
sign of office it might be derived from. 

After this necessarily long digression we can resume the examination of the 
bowl in the Benaki collection. There can be no doubt that the grafito, flanked 
by blazons and marking the bowl as the property of Fatima, was engraved 
after 709/1309, for it refers to Sunqur, who died in that year, as ‘ His late 
Excellency '. It is clear also that the vessel itself must have been made before 
that date. 

The original inlaid inscription, which decorates it, is anonymous but it can 
be deduced that it had been engraved for an amir of medium rank, јата, who 
was on the staff of a provincial governor, kaf Ui (derived from kafl al-mamlaka). 


1 Не was dubbed amir, by Baybars I al-Bunduqdari; Baybars П in SH. p. 198 18 a misprint. 
1 Ibn Hajar, durar, ii, p. 170; of. L. A. Mayer, ‘ Arabic Inscriptions of Gaza, iv’, JPOS, x, 
1930, p. 61. 
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Janäb applies to a person of somewhat lower standing than maqarr + but both 
are found in inscriptions of persons who held the office of shadd ad-dawawin.? 
The bowl could, thus, have been made for Sunqur al-A‘sar himself at any time 
between 683/1284-5 (when he was dubbed amir) and 695/1295 when he left 
Damascus (where the title kafili would have applied to him) to take up a higher 
appointment at Cairo. The bowl can, therefore, be dated, with reasonable 
certainty, within the last two decades of the 13th century. 

The decoration of the vessel is concentrated mainly in six circular medallions 
which divide the inlaid inscription into equal compartments. Three medallions 
are filled with an ornament of flying duck arranged round a six-armed swastika. 
The motif of flying duck became very popular under the Qalà'ünids and was 
even erroneously believed to be the canting coat of Qalà'ün whose name means 
* duck’ in Turkish (SH. р. 10 shows that this explanation is not acceptable). 





Fia. 4. 


Two almost contemporary bowls in the Harari collection show ornaments of 
the вате kind and both are reproduced here for comparison. One was made for 
an unnamed amir of al-Malik an-Nàsir (1293-1341) and is decorated with 
medallions of flying duck grouped round a central, six-armed, swastika 
(pl. 8, a) *; the second bowl (pl. 8, b) bears the titles of the amir suahdàr 
Saif ad-din Asandamur al-Mansüri an-Nàsiri, who held various appointments in 
Syria and was put to death in 710—711/1310-11 (SH. p. 80). On Asandamur's 

1Demombynes, La Syrie, p. Ixxxv. 

* Cf. al-janāb in inscription of Quahtumur, 88604 ad-dawüwin in Egypt (SH. p. 102) and 
magarr claimed by a shadd ad-dawawin of Tripoli, M. Sobernheim, CJA, Syrie du Nord, p. 53, 


no. 21, dated 715/1315. 
3 This is No. 165 of the collection : h., 12-5 om. ; max. diam., 24-5 om. The circular mserip- 


tion out by six medalhons reads: (с 313) Gall AUI العالى المولوى الاميرى الكبيرى‎ wld 
الناسرى‎ SHU المدبرى‎ (sie) المحاهدى المرابطى المثاعرى المؤيدى الذخرى العوف الكفيلى الغازى‎ 
„o pa te 
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bowl the ‘ duck-ornament ° is surrounding the amir’s blazon, which is derived 
from. his sign of office—the sword (SH. p. 5).1 

The remaining three medallions on the bowl of Sunqur al-A‘sar’s daughter 
are decorated with polo-players. There is one player in each medallion and each 
is depicted in a different attitude but all are riding in the direction of the script, 
from right to left, One player is holding the ball in his left hand and raising his 
polo-stick with the right (fig. 3), the second is swinging his stick with the left 
(fig. 4) and the last player has lowered his stick and has hit the ball which is no 
longer visible (fig. 5). Unfortunately, most of the silver has dropped out of 
the medallions and only the features of the last polo-player can be distinguished. 
All three riders wear the long folding coat (gab&’) and the small turban (takAf аја), 
which were part of the normal dress of the Mamlük amirs. The players are 





Fra. 5. 


riding with their legs well advanced and with raised toes and lowered heels 
in a posture familiar from illustrations of MSS. on horsemanship of the Mamlük 
period. The saddles used are of а type called ‘ Persian’ by a Mamlük writer 
who criticized the use of such saddles with hind supports as inconvenient both 
in warfare and in games.’ 

Polo was practised by the Mamlüks not only as a game but also as 
part of their regular military training and one in which the sultan, in person, 
took a lively interest. Sunqur al-A‘sar, the amir for whom the bowl in the 


1 Harari Coll. No. 120, measurements as in No. 165, inscription in SH. p. 80. 

з It may or may not be more than a coincidence that Sunqur al-A'sar, as his name mdicates, 
was also left-handed. 

3 Of. D. S. Rice, Le Baptistère de Saint Louis, Paris, 1051, p. 20. 

3 C£. L. Mercier, La parure des chevaliers et l'insigne des preux, Paris, 1024, e.g. pl. xxx1 and 
others (drawn after a furüsiya MS. in the BN, arabe 2824), also p. 396. 

5 On the inconvenience caused by this kind of saddle, of. Muhammad ibn Mangh, Une al-mala 
biwahsh al -falä, ed. Pharaon, Paris, 1880, p. 18 of text and 17 of transl. 
8 f C£. the excellent collection of references in E. Quatremére, Histowe des Sultans Mamlouka, 

Paris, 1837, i, pp. 121-132. 
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Benaki collection was probably made, is known to have been a keen polo player 3 
and may have prescribed himself what scenes were to be depicted on the vessel. 

Similar scenes, though exceedingly common in late miniatures? are not 
frequently encountered in other media. Scenes depicting polo players are not 
very frequently found in glass ware ? and ceramics and not at all, as far as my 
knowledge goes, in ivories and woodwork. Nor are they common in metal work 
(except on a certain type of vessels manufactured in Persia in the second half 
of the 14th century 5), although figures of hunters and warriors belong to the 
regular repertoire of inlaid metal work from the earliest period. 

On metal work the earliest scenes depicting polo players unfortunately 
appear only on undated pieces. Two examples are reproduced here for com- 
parison. Both can be ascribed to Persia of the Seljuq period and dated approxi- 





Fra. 6. 


mately to the latter half of the 12th century on grounds of their stylistic and 
technical affinities with the famous Bobrinski ‘kettle’ made in Herat in 
559/1163.8 The first example is taken from a small, anonymous ink-well in 


1 Maqrizi relates the followmg anecdote: The sultan Läjin had an accident while playing 
polo and broke some ribs and one bone in his fore-arm. The bone-setters decided that ıt was 
necessary to break the twin bone in the forearm ın order better to set it. The sultan disliked the 
idea, but Sunqur al-A‘sar, who was his vizier, said: ‘The same thing has happened to me. 
When it became necessary to break the second bone, I hit 1t myself with an iron hammer (dugnvig 
hadid) and broke it; then I had it set.’ This tactless remark angered the sultan and cost Sunqur 
his post and his liberty (Sulük, i, pp. 839-830). 

1 See, e.g., the numerous reproductions in C. Diehm, Asiatische Reiterspiele, Berlin, 1942. 

3 Of. C. J. Lamm, Afiltelalterliche Glaser, Berlin, 1929, i, pp. 332, 364, 368; ii, pls. 129, 3 
154, 8; 158, 2. 

4 Survey of Persian Art, Oxford, 1939, vol. v, pls. 656, 657, 664, 667, 701, 761. 

5 Ibid., pls. 1367 b, 1369 a; G. Migeon, L'Orient musulman, Paris, 1922, pl. 26 b. 

8 Cf. the detailed monograph of N. I. Vesselofsln, Heratski bronzovi kotelok (= Material: po 
arheologit rossu), St. Petersburg, 1910. The vessel should be more accurately described as bucket, 
cf, В. Ettinghausen, * The Bobrinski “Kettle” ', Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1943, рр. 193-208. 
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the Harari collection, now in the Arab Museum in Cairo (pl. 9, a). As this 
piece is still unpublished, I am also reproducing a drawing of its unrolled outer 
surface (pl. 10, a).! In the upper register are players, musicians, and revellers ; 
in the lower register, proceeding from right to left : a mounted musical band (?), 
three horsemen with spear, shield, and bow, and three polo players. 

The second example is chosen from a frieze which decorates a ewer 
previously in the Koechlin collection? and now in the Musée du Louvre® 
(pl. 10, b). 

The only safely dated scenes of polo players on Islamic metal work known 
to me occur on a basin made for the Ayyübid al-Malik as-Salih Ayyüb (637-647/ 
1239-49) (pl. 9, b).4 This Ayyübid sultan was a great enthusiast for the game 
and is known to have built a polo ground in Cairo and a special bridge over the 
Nile by which it could be reached.’ 

In all the cases quoted above, the polo-players are arranged in groups or 
form a continuous frieze, whereas on the late 13th-century bowl in the Benaki 
collection, each player is portrayed separately. Both in the examples chosen 
from among the 12th-century Seljuq work and on the Ayyübid vessel, the 
players use polo-sticks which are curved like hockey-sticks, whereas on the 
Mamlük vessel the sticks used are mallet-shaped.5 Yet another example of the 
early Mamlük period may be illustrated here. It shows а single polo-player and 
is taken from the ' Baptistére de Saint Louis' in the Louvre, which can be 
dated 1290-1310 (fig. 6). In this medallion the polo-player carries a short 
hooked stick which corresponds to the saulajan. The curved and mallet-shaped 
sticks correspond to the long ўт." Both words come from Persia, where the 
game of polo itaelf originated. 

This completes the description of the outer decoration of the bowl in the 
Benaki collection. On the inside, the only ornament is a plain, incised design : 
six fish arranged in a circle round a central whorl. This design is so frequent on 


1 The mkwell قد‎ No. 169 of the Harari collection: h., 6 ош.; diam., 8:8 om. The décor 8 
inlaid with silver, the ground ıs filled with scroll-ornaments and stippled. The inscription in the 
central band contains only the habitual good wishes: ill, اليمن والبركة والدولة والسلامة‎ 
[us] لصا‎ el ЕЛ. والسلطان‎ (¢) Ца Л, For inkwells of the same shape, of. Survey of Persian 
Art, pl. 1311; D. Barrett, Metalwork in the British Museum, London, 1949, pl. 5 (6). 

* Reproduced in G. Migeon, Exposition des Arts Musulmans au Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 
Pans, 1908, pl. 15a. 

з Т am indebted to M. J. David-Weill, keeper of Islamo Antiquities in the Musée du Louvre, 
for permission to study and photograph the ewer. A detailed study of ita décor is reserved for a 
future instalment of the present studies. 

4 The best reproductions will be found in Âfergierwerke der Muhammedanischen Kunst, 
Munich, 1910, ii, p. 147, 1v, no. 5094. A bibhography is given in ROEA, xı, p. 199, no. 4302. 

5 Maqrizi, Khitat, n, p.198. 

9 Cf. for the various shapes of polo-sticks, C. Diehm, op. cit., p. 247, fig. 110. 

? D. S. Басе, Le Baptistère, р. 19, fig. 18. 

5 See Quatremére, op. oit., pp. 130 f£., note. In Islamic heraldry the mallet-shaped stick 


appears only ш composite blazons; cf. L. A. Mayer, ' Polo-sticks in Saracenic Heraldry,’ The 
Polo Monthly, 1984, pp. 266—7, : 
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similar vessels of the late 13th and early 14th century that it may be said to be 
the ‘ hallmark’ of early Mamlik metalwork. 

Both Cairo and Damascus had flourishing metal workshops during the 
Mamlik period and it is often difficult to distinguish the products of one centre 
from the other. In the case of the bowl in the Benaki collection the odds, 
however, are very strongly in favour of an attribution to a Syrian workshop. 
The reasons for doing so are both historical and stylistic. The titles of the 
anonymous inscription on the bowl make it possible that it had been com- 
missioned or acquired by Sunqur al-A'sar himself during his tenure of office at 
Damascus between 683-695/1284-95. At that time, Damascus was renowned 

.for its metalwork and even the Sultan of Egypt placed his orders there. The 
circumstances of one such order are known from two independent sources: 
Maqrizi, who used mainly Egyptian histories, relates that ‘the Sultan 
(al-Ashraf Khalil) ordered his vizier, Muhammad ibn Sal‘üs, to write to 
Damaseus and order 100 brass candlesticks to be made and inlaid with the 
sultan's titles (mt’at sham‘adan min nuhas mukaffat? bi-algàb as-sultan)’. 
A further 100 candlesticks, 50 of silver and 50 of gold, were also to be made.* 
This information is partly confirmed by Jazari, the Chronicler of Damascus, 
who records under the events of the year 692/1292-3 the ‘ arrival of the sultan's 
decree ordering 100 inlaid candlesticks'.5 He says nothing of the gold and 
silver candlesticks which are perhaps a patriotic embellishment of the Egyptian 
historian. With the purveyors of the sultan himself so near at hand in 
Damascus, Sunqur al-A‘sar is unlikely to have taken his custom elsewhere. 

Stylistically, too, the attribution of the vessel to Syria is the most con- 
vincing. The ' duck-motif' which appears in three of its medallions is charac- 
teristic of Syrian metal work of the early Mamlük period.* The bowl in the 
Benaki collection, like that of Asandamur (who spent all his service as amir in 
Syris), in the Harari collection (pl. 8, b), and also the anonymous bowl, in the 
same collection (pl. 8, а) belong to the same group and all three can be 
assigned to Syria. 

2. Blazons of Mamluk Ladies 


Armorial bearings of women are extremely rare in Islamic heraldry. No 
woman could possess а coat of arms in her own right, as these were the exclusive 
prerogative of the amirs. There exist, however, а, few inscriptions in the name 


1 For a design identical with that on Sunqur's bowl, cf. а bowl made for Qushtumur, the 
major domo of the amir Tuquztamur (d. 740/1846) SH. p. 236), in the Hamburg Museum of Arts 
and Crafts, see H. Kohlhausen, Zalamische Kleinkunst, Hamburg, 1930, pl. 11, fig. 4, on p. 27. 

f This was the father-in-law of Sunqur al-A'sar (see above, p. 566), and for his biography, 
G. Wiet, Les biographies du Manhal Зай, Cairo, 1932, p. 835, no. 2241. 

з On the meaning of ізін see Quatremóre, op. cit., ii, 1, p. 114, note 1; ZakI M. Hasan, 
al-tapwir ‘inda ‘l'arab, Cairo, 1042, p. 166. 

4 Маап, KAitat, il, p. 112. 

* This text is available to me only in Sauvaget's summary, op. cit., para. 158 on p. 28. 

* Cf. the excellent definition of this type of Syrian metal work given by M. Aga Oglu, * About 
в type of Islamic incense burner, The Art Bulletin, xxvii, 1045, pp. 36 ff. 
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of women which ате accompanied by blazons. Prof. L. А. Mayer listed only 
five examples in the armorial roll of his Saracenic Heraldry * and no others have 
been added in the twenty years which have elapsed since the publication of this 
standard work. 

Two new examples can now be added ; one of the early 14th century and 
another of the late 15th, and an attempt can be made to determine the special 
circumstances in which women added blazons to their inscriptions, and whose 
blazons they used. 

The earlier example is that accompanying the inscription of Fatima, 
daughter of the amir Sunqur al-A'sar. It was engraved after 709/1309 and was 
probably the blazon of her father who was dubbed amir in 683/1284-K and 
died in 709/1309. 

The later, 15th-century blazon, is displayed on a basin made for the wife 
of Sultan Qaytbay (873-901/1468-1495), belonging to the Harari collection. 
Tt is also reproduced here for the first time (pl. 11).? 

The lady's name is not mentioned but she is described هه‎ 0,3 
princess, and wife (jiha) of the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Abi’ n-Nasr 
Qàytbày. 

Three other brass vessels with almost identical inscriptions are known: 
(i) a basin in the Arab Museum,’ (ii) а ewer in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and (ш) а basin in the Siouffi collection," but none have blazons. 

It has been boldly advanced by M. Sobernheim and very cautiously by 
Prof. G. Wiet that the lady for whom these pieces had been made was Qàytbày's 
favourite, Asal Вау, a Circassian slave and mother of his son and successor. 
This attribution does not seem to be convincing. Qäytbäy never married Asal 
Bày. His only legitimate wife, and the only one, apart from the Sultan's closest 
female relatives, entitled to be called khawand® was Fatima, the daughter of 
Khäss Bek al-Alü't There are, it is true, three inscriptions in which Ава] 
Bay styles herself khawand ° but these are dated 905/1499, viz. four years 
after Qaytbay’s death, when Asal Bay had acquired a right to the title by 
virtue of being the mother of a sultan (an-Näsir Muhammad 901-4/1495-8) 
and the wife of a sultan (Janbalat, 905-6/1499-1500). 


1 Only four examples are considered in the preface (SH. pp. 41-2), to these should be added the 
epitaph of the freed-woman of Asandamur (ib., р. 80). 

1 Т have at present no access to this piece or to my notes taken in 1938 and cannot reproduce 
the inscription in full. The part visible on the photograph, however, shows that 1t was made for the 
wife of Qàytb&y : a-khawand al-kubra (3 لكير‎ |) that аі-таадт agh-sharif Abu’ n-Nasr Qäythay. 

3 Cf. Quatremére, op. cit., i, 1, p. 64, no. 96, an extensive and detailed note on the meaning of 
the word. 

* G. Wiet, CI A, Egypte 11, p. 199. 

° G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, pp. 115—6. 

® Unpublished, mentioned by G. Wiet, 1bid., р. 116. 

з Described by M. Sobernheim, * Arabische Gefassinschriften von der Ausstellung islamischer 
Kunst in Paris, 1908’, ZDPV, xxviu, 1903, рр. 191-3. 

* Cf. examples given by M. van Berchem, CIA, Egypte I. index s.v. khawand. 

° Ibid., inscriptions Nos. 369, 872, 
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The contemporary historian, Ibn lyàs, makes the distinction between 
Asal Bay and Fatima quite clear. He always refers to the former as 
Qàytb&y's concubine, sariyya,! and to the latter as zauja,? wife, or 
khawand.? 

From the foregoing it will be clear that the four metal vessels bearing the 
titles of a khawand and jiha of Qaytbay were made for Fatima. The inscriptions 
on all the vessels include the words of ‘azza nasruhu after Qaytbay’s name— 
conclusive proof that they were engraved during his lifetime and before 
901/1495. 

The blazon engraved on the basin in the Harari collection is & composite 
one: a three-fielded shield with a napkin in the upper field, a big cup charged 
with a penbox between powder horns (?) * in the middle field and a small cup 
in the lower hatched 5 one. This type of composite blazon is common in the 
late 15th century and typical of the amirs of Sultan Qàytbày. ‘During the 
15th century, the Mamlüks of each powerful sultan, . . . had a common badge 
irrespective of the office held by the individual Mamlük when the amirate was 
conferred upon him ' (SH. p. 33). 

The blazon on the basin of Qàytbay's wife could not have been inherited by 
her from her father, whose name and position are known. He was 'Ali ibn 
Khalil ibn al-Hasan ibn Khäss Bek at-Turki al-'Alà'i " and belonged to the 
awläd an-nas, sons of amirs, who had special, easily recognizable, blazons which 
were quite different from the composite blazons." 

Qàytbày's ‘blazon’ is known only in the form of three-fielded inscribed 
shields (SH. p. 37) ; that appearing on the basin in the Harari collection is but 
‘the common badge’ which may have been that of Qaytbày himself before he 
became sultan. 

It is now possible to review all known blazons which accompany inscriptions 
in the name of women. To facilitate this task all the blazons have been grouped 
in fig. 7 and the information available about them is recapitulated briefly 
below in chronological order. 


1 Ibn Іуав, Bada’r‘ az-ruhür, ed. P. Kahle and M. Mustafa, Istanbul, 1986 (= Bibl. Islamica, 
бо), iii, pp. 818/16, 453/13, eto. 

* In the index to the edition of Ibn Iyàs compiled by A. Sohimmel, Istanbul, 1945, p. 13 b, 
Asal Bäy 1а often confused with Fatama. Thus the references in vol. iii, pp. 400/10, 417/20, 
418 passim, except 1.20, 1v, 457/10, apply to F&tima not to Agal Bay. 

è Ibn Туйз, ор. cit., iv, р. 64, Fatima is described as khawand zaujat al-Ashraf Qaytbay. Her 
funotion 18 described as khawandiya. Even after acquiring the title of khawand, Asal Bay was 
still referred to by the same author as: khawand Agal Bay, umm al-malik an-Nüpw, sariyyatal- 
Ashraf Qaytbay ... (iv, pp. 128 £, 169). 

* The nature of this emblem is not absolutely certain. It was called ‘ horns ’, ' ostrich feathers ', 
‘trousers of nobility ', and lastly Prof. Mayer adopted the explanation of ‘ powder horns’; of. 
І. A. Mayer, ' Une énigme du blason musulman,’ BIE, xxi, 1939, pp. 141-3. 

5 Probably to indicate & different colour. 

* He died in 809/1403, of. Ibn Iyãs, op. ot., ui, pp. 295/16 ff. 

7 First explained by L. A. Mayer, ‘A propos du blason sous les Mamlouks Circassiens ’, 
Syria, 1937, pp. 389-393. 
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À. Simple Blazons. 


1. Bakhti or Thukhaynä,! daughter of ‘Abdallah? (d. 690/1291) and freed- 
woman (‘afiga) of Asandamur as-silähdär (d. 710-11/1310-11), on a 
cenotaph ; Damascus, Museum—sword on undivided shield (SH. p. 80) 
(cf. here pl. 8, b)—fig. Ta. 

2. Fatima, daughter of the late Sunqur al-A'sar (d. 709/1309) shadd 

١ ad-dawawin, on small brass bowl; Athens, Benaki Museum—silver 
crescent on red ground of undivided shield (above, p. 565 f.)—fig. 7b. 

3. Qutlü Khatiin, daughter of Bahadur al-Jükandär (d. 733/1332), wife (1) of 
Turunt&y al Jükand&ri? on cenotaph; Gaza—two polo-sticks on 
combined middle and lower fields of a two-fielded shield (SH. p. 193)— 
fig. To. 

4. Salma, wife of the late ‘Ali ibn at-Turkumäni, foundation text dated 
740/1339; Cairo, Turkumàni Mosque—tamgha-shaped emblem (SH. 
p. 197)—fig. 74. 


B. Composite Blazons. 


57 Fatima, daughter of the late Südün al-Mu'ayyadi (d. 865/1461), on tinned 
copper bowl; London, Victoria and Albert Museum—three-fielded 
shield, (a) napkin, (b) large cup charged with two small cups, (c) small 
cup (SH. p. 117)—fig. 7e. 

6. Halima, daughter of Naniq, unidentified,‘ on copper dish; Paris, Coll. 
E. de Lorey, three-fielded shield: (a) napkin, (b) cup charged with 
pen-box, between pair of powder horns (?), (c) cup (shield quatrefoil- 
shaped) (SH. р. 120)—fig. 7f. 

т. (Fatima, daughter of Khäss Bek) wife of Sultan Qaytbay, on brass basin ; 
Cairo, Harari collection, as in No. 6 but with hatched and stippled lower 
field (вее above, р. 574)—fig. Tf. 

This, so far as I am able to ascertain, is the complete list of all the ‘ female 
blazons' known. It still remains to define the circumstances in which they 
were used. 

Two of the examples cited (Nos. 1 and 3) need not be taken into considera- 
tion as they accompany epitaphs of ladies and were obviously not engraved by 
order of the deceased but of their husbands, whose blazons are displayed on 
them just as they would be on any ordinary monumental inscription. In two 
other cases (Nos. 2 and 5) the blazons used are those of late fathers, and in a 


1 Despite the clear shape of the letters and the presence of diacritical points no satisfactory 
reading of this name has yet been given. 

3 This indicates that she was a slave whose father was not known; cf. М. van Berchem, 
OIA, Egypte, i, p. 84. 

3 Beo L. A. Mayer, ‘ Arabio Inscriptions of Gaza, I,’ JPOS, iii, 1928, pp. 76-8. 

4 The name 18 not unknown in the 15th century (of. Ibn Iyás, index, р. 140), but the reading 
of the word is by no means certain (SH. p. 120, n. 3); С. Wiet, Objets en Cuivre, р. 253, no. 449, 
reads it Nighi. 
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third instance (No. 4) that of a late husband. Little can be said of No. 4 as 
nothing is known of the persons connected with it. No. 7 is in а class apart as 
the only blazon used by a sultan’s wife known so far. Qaytbay’s wife might 
have been in a privileged position and entitled to use her husband’s coat of 
arms during his lifetime but, even so, the blazon appears only on one out of four 
vessels made for the same lady. In all the other examples but one, about which 
too little is known (No. 6), ladies seem to make use of the blazons of their 
fathers or husbands only after the latters’ deaths. 

.  Concluston.—The bowl in the Benaki Museum was in all probability made in 
Syria in the last decade of the 13th century. It may have been commissioned 
and owned by the amir Sunqur al-A‘sar when he was Inspector of Chanceries 
(shadd ad-dawäwin) at Damascus. After his death in 709/1309 it became the 
property of his daughter Fatima, who added a graffito and two blazons. The 
blazons were probably those of her late father and may have been derived from 
an emblem connected with the office of Inspector of Chanceries. 

Only seven inscriptions with names of Mamlük ladies accompanied by 
blazons are known во far. In the majority of these instances the blazons were 
used by the ladies only after the death of the amirs who were entitled to them. 
These amirs were their husbands or fathers. 





The Transmission of Abu Dawud's Sunan. 


By James ROBSON 
(PLATES 12-14) 


BÜ DAWÛD SULAIMAN b. al-Ash‘ath al-Sijistani (202-275/817-889) 
was the author of the Sunan which has come to be recognized as one 
of the six authoritative books of tradition accepted by Sunnis. Ibn Dasa 
is frequently quoted as authority for the statement that Abu Dawûd selected 
the 4,800 traditions in this work from a mass of 500,000 traditions which he 
had collected, those given a place in his book being ‘ sound traditions, those 
which seem to be so, and those which are nearly so’. But he adds that only 
four traditions are necessary for one’s religious guidance: (1) Deeds are 
judged by intentions; (2) To abstain from what does not concern him is 
a part of a man’s good observance of Islam; (3) A believer is not a believer 
till he likes for his brother what he likes for himself; (4) What is lawful is 
clear and what is unlawful is clear, but in between are dubious matters.* 

Both by contemporaries and by people of later times Abü Dàwüd has been 
held in respect as a traditionist. Müsa b. Harün (214-294) said that Abi Dawid 
was created in this world for Tradition and in the next for Paradise? Abū Bakr 
al-Säghäni and Ibrahim al-Harbi (198-285) said that Tradition was made easy 
for Abii Dawiid as iron was made soft for David. An extraordinary story ів told 
of Sahl b. ‘Abdallah al-Tustari (d. 263) asking Abū Dawüd to be allowed to kiss 
his tongue with which he had recited traditions of the Prophet. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Yasin al-Harawi (d. 334) is quoted as saying that Abū Dawid 
was one of those who knew many traditions by heart, and was versed in the 
science of Tradition and in matters pertaining to defects and to the £snád.5 
Al-Hakim Abi ‘Abdallah al-Naisábüri (821-405) declared that Abū Dawid 
was undisputedly the imam of the traditionists in his time.* 

Abi Dawiid is said to have submitted his Sunan to Ahmad b. Hanbal who 
admired the work and gave it his approval." Some remarkable sayings about it 
are quoted. Khattabi (319-388) quotes Abū Sa‘id Ibn al-A'rabi (246-340) as 
saying that if a man had no knowledge beyond the Qur’an and Abii Dawiid’s 
Kunan, he would have enough.’ Zakariya al-Saji (220-307) said, ‘ Allah’s book 

1 Cf. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Bayhdad (Cairo, 1349/1931), 1x, 57; Nawawi, Tahdhib 
al-asma’, ed. Е. Wustenfeld (Gottingen, 1842-7), p. 711; Ibn Khallikän (De Slane), 1, 590; 
Subkt, Табан al-Shafi'tya al-bubrä (Cairo, 1323-1334), п, 48%; 7885, Міга aljanin 
(Haïdaräbäd, 1834-9), ii, 189 £ 

* Nawawi, op. cit, 710; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffág (Haidarabid, 1316), ıi, 163; Subki, 
Tab., ii, 48; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib (Haidarabad, 1325-8), iv, 172. 

3 Nawawi, op. cit., 710; Ibn Khall, i, 530; Dhahabi, Tagh., ii, 188; Subki, Ibn Hajar and 
YAA, loo. cit. 

* Ibn Khall., Ibn Hajar, and Yafi'l, loo. ait. 

ë Khatib, op. cit., ix, 58; Nawawi and Ibn Hajar, loc. ait. 

в Nawawi, Dhahabi, and Ibn Hajar, loc. at., Subki, ab., i, 49. 


? Khatib, op. oit., ix, 56; Ibn Khall. and Yàfl'1, loc. cit. ; Subki, Tab., ii, 48. 
8 Nawawi, op. ,كته‎ 711. 
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is the basis of Islam, and Abū Dawiid’s book ıs the safeguard of Islam.’ 1 
Muhammad b. Mukhlid said that when Abi Dawiid recited his Sunan it became 
like the Qur'ün to the traditionists, for they did not disagree about it.* 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Sa‘id (204-290) expressed the view that it was the 
best work on matters of sunan, and Khalaf b. al-Qasim (325-393) preferred it 
to Bukhari’s Sahth on these matters. Khattabi felt that no book had been 
composed on what the religion demanded to compare with it, and spoke of its 
wide acceptance ' in Iraq, Egypt, the Maghrib, and in many parts of the earth ’.4 

The Sunan, like other books, was handed down to succeeding generations by 
chains of authority. In dealing with the transmission I have been mainly 
dependent on details given by Abū Bakr b. Khair (502—575) in his Fehrisa,® but 
this is supplemented by further details to be found m a volume containing five 
works published in Haidarabad in 1328, in the British Museum Catalogue 7 
(No. MDLXV), and in the John Rylands Catalogue ® (No. 130), with a reference 
to Ahlwardt's Catalogue ° (No. 1246) where an isndd is given for the first 
juz’ only. 

Dhahabï 19 mentions seven men who transmitted the Sunan: Abū Said 
Ibn al-A‘rabi, Abū ‘Ali al-Lu’lu’i, Abū Bakr Ibn Dasa, ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. 
al-‘Abd, Abū Озата Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Abū Salim Muhammad b. 
Sa‘ïd al-Julüdi, and Abi ‘Amr Ahmad b. ‘Alî. Ibn Hajar п adds Abū ва 
al-Ramli and substitutes Abul Tayyib Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Ashnani for Julüdi. Nawawi!? mentions a number of people who trans- 
mitted traditions from Abū D&wüd, but says that Ibn Dasa and Lu'lu'i were 
the two who transmitted the Sunan from him. Ibn Khair 18 gives lines of 
transmission from four of the men who have been mentioned: Ibn Dasa, 
Ibn al-A‘rabi, Ваш, and Lu'lu'i. Apart from H. 4, which has a line from Ibn 
al-‘Abd, the other sources used refer only to Lu'lu'i. 

Some reference is made to the relative value of the versions. Ibn Khair 
quotes Abū ‘Ali al-Ghassani (427-498) as saying that Ibn Dasa’s version was 
the most perfect, with Ramli's not far behind. When such an authority holds 


1 Dhahabi, Tadh., ii, 154; Subki, Tab., i, 40. 

2 Nawawi, op. cit., 710; Ibn Hajar, op. oit., iv, 172. 

з Ibn Khar, Frhrisa (Bibliothece Arabico-Hispana, vols. ix and x), p. 107. 

1 Nawawi, op. ot., 711 f. 

5 pp. 102-8. 

9 (1) ALamam li-igdz al-hymam, by Ibrahîm b. Hasan b. Shihab al-Din al-Kurdi al-Küräni 
(1025-1102) [H. 1]. (2) Bughyat altälibin, by Ahmad al-Nakhli al-Makki (d. 1130) [H. 2]. 
(8) Kitab al-vmdad by-ma'rifat ‘ulfito al-isnad, by ‘Abdallah b. Salim al-Basri al-Makki (d. 1135) 
[H. 3]. (4) Qatf al-thamar, by Şalh b. Muhammad b. Nüh al-‘Umari al-Fullàni (d. 1218) [Н. 4]. 
(5) Ithaf al-akabir bi-isnad al-dafütw, by Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shauküni (1172-1255) [H. 5]. 
The numbers in square brackets will be used in referring to these works. Rylands, No. 130, 
has the wndd down to ‘Abdallah b. Salim given in H. 3, p. 6. 

т Pars Secunda, codices arabicos complectens, 1846-1871. 

* Mingana, Cat. of the Arabic MSS. in the John Rylands Labrary, Manchester, 1034. 

* Verzeichniss der ar. Hdss. der Kgl. Bibhothek zu Berlin, 1887—1899. 

10 Tadh., п, 153. 11 Тала, iv, 169 f. 13 Op. oit., 709. 

13 pp. 102 ff. 14 p. 106. 
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this view, it is strange to find that Ramli is frequently ignored. Subki states 
that a passage was missing in Ibn al-A‘rabi’s version, but does not say what it 
was! Abii ‘Ali al-Ghassini, as quoted by Ibn Khair, said that he compared 
his copy with that of Abü Muhammad al-Shantajali (d. 436) from Abii Dharr 
(355-434) and found that Ibn al-A‘rabi omitted the books entitled fitan, 
malähim, hurüf, and khátam, about half of libds, and many pages and traditions 
from wudi’, salat, and ntkah.* This is quite a considerable portion. Ibn Khair 
says that what Ibn al-A'rábi missed is given to a great extent by Abi ‘Umar 
b. Нала (284-350) from Abul Qasim Hamid b. Thuwäba from Ramli (d. 320) 
from Abii Dawüd.? Ibn al-A‘rabi evidently had additions as well as missing 
passages, for Ibn Khair quotes Abi ‘Abdallah b. ‘Attab (383-462) as giving an 
tsndd by which he learned them.‘ Hajji Khalifa quotes a statement of Ibn 
»Kathir that ‘the versions of Abii Dawiid’s Sunan are many, material being 
found in some which is not in others ’.5 

Nawawi, as has been mentioned, knew only the versions of Ibn Dasa and 
Lu’lu’i. Nowadays it would seem that the version of Lu'lu'i alone is used. An 
abridgement by Mundhiri * (581-656), entitled Al-mujtabä, has been popular, 
and a number of MS. copies are to be found in libraries." But here we shall 
confine ourselves to the transmission of the whole work. 

Ibn Désa’s Version. 

Abii Bakr Muhammad b. Bakr b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Razzáq al-Tammar, 
known ав Ibn Рава al-Bagri, is widely quoted as the authority for the account of 
the manner in which Abii Dawid prepared his Sunan, and Abii ‘Ali al-Ghassani 
considered his version to be the most perfect, yet the biographical dictionaries 
are strangely silent regarding details of his life. From the chains given below, 
we learn that he was still alive in Basra in 341. 

Ibn Khair got this version from the shaikh and traditionist Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tahir al-Qaisi ? (449-542), reading it over to him out 
of his original. He uses haddathani biha in telling of his authority.’ Abi Bakr 
Ibn Tahir got it from Abū ‘Ali Husain b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ghassani 1° 
(427-498) by reading it over to him. He uses haddathani bii. Abii ‘Ali says 
that he read it over to Abii ‘Umar Yüsuf b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Barr al-Namari™ (368—463) in his house in Shatiba in 453. Abii Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Attab 12 (433-520), who also got it from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, using akhbarand 
bihi, gave it to Ibn Khair with jaza to transmit it. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr got it from 

1 Pab., ii, 48. з pp. 105 f. 3 p. 103. 4 p. 106. 5 jii, 625. 

* Ibn Khall, i, 89 £; Tadh., iv, 220 ff. 

* Cf. Brockelmann, GAL.. i, 161; Supp. 2, 267. 

* Ibn Baghkuwal, Sila, No. 1180. 

8 This is Ibn Khair’s normal way of declaring how he got the Sunan, во it is unnecessary to 
m No. 326; Dhahabi, Tagh., iv, 30 È 

u Qf. Brock., GAL., i, 367 f., Supp. i, 628 f. 


12 Sila, No. 744; Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis, No. 086; Ibn Farhün, AL-dibà ‘al-mudhahhab 
(Cairo, 1329/1911), p. 150. 
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Abii Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. Yahya, known 
as Ibn al-Zayyat} (314-390), reading it over to him in 891?! Ibn al-Zayyat 
got it in Basra from Ibn Dasa in 340, end Ibn Dasa got it from Abū Dawiid. 
From Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr onwards ekhbarand is used. 

This version was also received by Ibn Khair from the shaikh Abul Hasan 
Yünus b. Muhammad b. Mughith ? (447-532) by mundwala, Ibn Mughith’s 
original being handed to him. Ibn Khair uses haddathant. Ibn Mughith got it 
from Abū ‘Ali by the isndd already mentioned, using haddathant bihi. 

Abi ‘Ali got this version by another line of transmission also.‘ He received 
$jáza from Muhammad b. ‘Attab 5 (383-462) who got it from Abū Muhammad 
‘Abdallah b. Rabi‘, known as Ibn Bannüsh 5 (330-415) and Abū ‘Umar Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Yahya b. al-Hadhdha’ 7 (380-467) from his father 8 (347-416), 
both of them (ie. Ibn Bannüsh and Muhammad b. Yahya) from Abi Hañfs 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Khaulàni, tae 400%, known as Ibn al-Raffa’, from 
Ibn Dasa from Abi Dawüd. He uses ‘en in this tenäd, во giving no indication 
of how the transmission was received, but he has said earlier that Khauläni 
heard this book being read to Ibn Dasa in Basra in 341 while he was holding his 
book in his hand; and he wrote in it with his own handwriting. Abi ‘Ali 
wrote out Ibn Däsa’s version along with Ibn al-A'rábi's and Ramli's in віх 
volumes. ? 


Ibn al-A‘rabi’s Version. 

Abū Sa'id Ahmad b. Muhammad b Ziyad Ibn al-A‘rabi2° (246-340) was 
a Süfi and was recognized as a reliable authority on Tradition. His version has 
been transmitted through five different men, all of which lines reached Ibn 
Khair, three coming through Abū ‘A al-Ghassani and two through Abū 
Muhammad b. ‘Attab. 

Ibn Khair got this version from Abt. Bakr Ibn Tahir (449-542) by reading 
it over to him. Не got it from Ghasséni who got it from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
akhbaranä being used both times. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr said he read it over to Abi 
Zaid ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. Yahya, known as Ibn al-‘Attär 11 (327-396), in 391. 
Ibn al-‘Attär got it from Abi ‘Umar Ahmad b. Sad b. Hazm 13 (284-350) 
in 349. Ibn Hazm got it from Ibn al-A‘rabi by reading it over to him in the 
sacred mosque (in Mecca) in Ramadan, 313. From Ibn al-‘Attär onwards 
akhbarana is used. _ 

Aba ‘Ali got it also from Abul “Ав: Hakam b. Muhammad al-Judhämi 28 


1 Dhahabi, Mizin al-t‘tidal (Cairo, 1325), ii, 15; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta'rikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, 
No. 766; Dabbi, No. 882. 


3 Seo p. 588. 

з Sila, No. 1403; Dabbi, No. 1500; Ibn al-Abbür, Mu'jam, No. 313. 

4 Fihrisa, 108. 5 Sila, No. 1077; Dabbi, No. 241; Dibaj, 274 f. 
* Sila, No. 576. ? Sila, No. 131; of. Dabbi, No. 349. 

* Faradi, No. 1678. ° Fihrisa, 106 f. 

10 Dhahabi, Tadh., їй, 66 f. 1 Sila, No. 673; Dabbi, No. 1049. 


1t Dabbi, No. 411; Faradt, No. 140 1° Sila, No. 384. 
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(ca. 357-447), using haddathani bihi. Jüdh&mi got it in Egypt from Abū Ishäq 
Ibrahim b. ‘Alt b. Muhammad b. Ghalib al-Tammär from Ibn al-A‘rabi from 
Abii Dawid. From Judhàmi to the end akhbaranG is used. Abū ‘Ali, who 
compared his own copy with the one in Ibn Hazm’s handwriting, said that he 
was the most accurate transcriber of Ibn al-A‘rabi’s version among the people 
of Spain, no one who travelled after him being so accurate. 

Ibn Khair got this version also from Yünus Ibn Mughith (447-532) by 
munäwala, having his copy in Ibn al-A‘rabi’s handwriting handed to him.? 
Ibn Mughith got it from Abū ‘Ali by the їғпай already given. He uses akhbarand 
Ым. Abū ‘Ali is quoted farther on as saying that his copy was that of Abi 
Hafs al-Khaulani,? who had read it over to Ibn al-A‘rabi in Mecca in 339 and 
340 and compared it with Ibn al-A‘rabi’s original. It would appear that Abii 
‘Ali got this by the same chain to Khaulani as that by which he got Ibn Dasa’s. 
But this account does not agree with Ibn Khair’s statement that Abu ‘Ali’s 
version which he received from Ibn Mughith was in Ibn al-A‘rabi’s handwriting. 

Ibn Khair got it also from Abū Muhammad Ibn ‘Attäb (433-520), who got 
it from his father, Muhammad b. ‘Attab, listening more than once while it was 
being read over to him. He uses akhbarant bihi, but this seems hardly justifiable 
when he heard it in this manner.‘ His father said that he recited it to Abul 
Mutarrif ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Marwan al-Qanázi'i 5 (341-413) who got it from 
Abi Jafar Ahmad b. ‘Aun Allah ؟‎ (300-378). He uses akhbarand, as does Abū 
Ja‘far in telling how he got it from Ibn al-A'rábi. Abū Muhammad Ibn ‘Attab 
got it also from Abii Muhammad Makki b. Abū Talib’ (355-437) with waza, 
using akhbarant by. Makki got it from Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
al-Marwazi, hearing it from him in the sacred mosque. He got it from Ibn 
al-A‘rabi from Abū Dawiid, ‘an being used each time. Khattabi says that he 
received Ibn al-A‘rabi’s version from him,’ but he does not appear in any of the 
chains through which Ibn Khair received it. 


Abii ‘Isä al-Ramlt’s Version. 

Abū ‘Isa Ishaq b. Müsa b. Saîd al-Ramli? (d. 320) lived in Baghdad. He 
recited traditions from a number of authorities, and was recognized as one of 
those who had received the Sunan from Abū Dawid. Abii ‘Ali al-Ghassani 
says that the Sunan was transmitted from Ramli by Abū ‘Umar Ahmad b. 
Duhaim (278-337 or 338) and Hamid b. Thuwaba,!° but the line through Hamid 
does not seem to have reached Ibn Khair, although he gives some information 
about it. - ` 

1 Fihrisa, 108 f. 3 Ibid., p. 104. ? Tbid., p. 108. 

* C£ Tahanawi, Dict. of Tech. Terms (ed. Sprenger), p. 282, where it is suggested that one may 
use akhbarami only when one has been alone when receiving traditions, and that akhbaranà 
should be used if others were present. But he indicates that the rule is not strict, and it is worthy 
of note that Ibn al-Saléh, ‘Ulam al-hadith (Aleppo, 1931), 140 ff., does not even mention this 
refinement. | 

5 Sila, No. 691; of. Dabbf, No. 1042; Ibn al-Jazari, Ghäyat al-nihäya, No. 1618. 

* Dabbt, No. 452; Faradi, No. 181. з Sila, No. 1276; Ghayat, No. 3645. 

* Nawawi, op. cit., p. 711. * Khatib, Ta'rikh, vi, 395. 10 Fihrisa, p. 106. 
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This version was received by Ibn Khair from Abū Bakr Ibn Tahir from Abū 
‘Ali al-Ghassani from Abii ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Barr, and also with jaza from 
Abū Muhammad b. ‘Attab from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr. He got it from Abii ‘Uthmän 
Sa^id b. ‘Uthman, known as Ibn al-Qazzaz (d. 400), who got it from Ahmad 
b. Duhaim,? who got it in Baghdad in 317 from Ramli, Abii D&wüd's copyist;? 
who got it from Abi Dàwüd. Throughout this tsndd, except for Ibn Khair 
who uses his normal phrase, akhbarana is used. 

Reference has already been made to Ibn Khair's remark that much of what 
was missing in Ibn al-A‘rabi’s version is supplied by Ibn Hazm from Hamid 
from Ramli from Abii Dàwüd.* Nothing is said about this chain coming down 
any farther; but Abū ‘Ali said that Hamid was one of the two who trans- 
mitted Ramli's version, therefore this very probably indicates a portion of the 
chain. We have seen that one ésnad for Ibn al-A‘rabi’s version gives Abi 
‘Ali—Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr—Ibn al-'Attàr—Abü ‘Umar Ibn Hazm.5 Abii ‘Ali may 
have received Ramli’s version through Hamid by this chain, but he does not 
say 80, and Ibn Khair makes no claim at all to have got Ramli's version through 
Hamid. It is strange that so little is recorded regarding this version which was 
thought by Abü 'Ali to be the second in importance, especially when it is 
realized that Ramli was very closely connected with Abū Dawid. 

Luluts Version. 

Abū ‘Ali Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Amr al-Lu'lu'i al-Bagri is the one whose 
version has survived and is printed at the present day. He is said to have been 
the last through whom the Sunan was transmitted,® having got it in Muharram, 
275, the year in which Abū Dawiid died. He has two transmitters, Abi 
‘Abdallah al-Husain b. Bakr. b. Muhammad b. Wazzän al-Bagri, about whom 
I have been unable to find any information, and Abü ‘Umar al-Qàsim b. 
Ja‘far b. ‘Abd al-Wabid al-Hashimi ? (322—413), who held the office of gad: in 
Basra and had a reputation as a reliable authority on Tradition. 

Ibn Khair got Basri’s text from Abu Bakr Ibn Tahir from Abū ‘Ali from 
Abul ‘Abbas al-‘Udhri® (393-478) and Abul Walid al-Baji 1° (403—474), both 
Ibn Tahir and Abū ‘Ali using akhbaran: biha. “Ойыл and Вајі got it from Abū 
Dharr ‘Abd b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Harawi+! (355-434) from Bagri from 
Lulu from Abi Dawid, akhbaranä being used at each of these stages. Ibn 


1 Dabbi, No. 809; of. Faradi, No. 530. Sta, No. 487, probably speaks of another man who 
had the same name, 

3 Dabbi, No. 399; Faradi, No. 110. 

з Ramli зв called Abi Däwüd’s warrdg in Fihrisa, 104, and Tahdhib, ту, 170. 

* ممق‎ р. 581. Faradi, No. 387, speaks of Hamid’s travels, and his meeting and hearing Abii 
Bakr b. Abi D&wüd in Baghdid, but does not mention his meeting Ramli. 

5 See p. 582. ° Sam'‘änt, Аъвар, 496b. 

At beginning of printed text of Sunan, Cairo, 1348/1930. 

* Апай, 587b; Yüqüb, Geogr. Worterb., iv, 484 f. Subki, T'ab., ii, 12, calls him rawî al sunan. 

? Sila, No. 189; Geogr. Wérterd., ai, 582 f. 

10 Geogr. Wórterb., Register ; Dhahabi, Tagh., il, 349 f. For wa-abul Walid read wa-abil 
Walid (Fihrisa, 104 f.). 

п Pagh., iii, 284 ff. 
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Khair got it also from the shaikh Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah b. Mauhib! 
(441-532) with tjaza. He gotit from ‘Udhri and Bàji by the chain already 
given. 

Haàghimi's text has a greater variety of transmitters. Ibn Khair got it by 
mundwala from the fagth and qaf Abū Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. 
al-‘Arabi* (468-543), Abul Hasan 'Abbad b. Sarhän al-Ma‘afiri? (464-543), 
and Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Razzäq b. Yüsuf al-Kalbi * (479—563). 
They all got it from the ascetic and $mám Abū Bakr Muhammad b. al-Walid 
al-Fihri al-Turtüshi 5 (ca. 450-520), who got it from Abū ‘Ali ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. 
‘Ali al-Tustari in Basra in Shawwal, 478. Tustari got it from Hashimi from 
Lu'lui from Abi Dawid. Akhbarana is used at all stages after Ibn Khair’s 
statement of how he received the transmission. Ibn Khair later quotes Kalbi 
to the effect that he heard the Sunan, which he calls ‘ this diwan ’, in Ramadan, 
512, and that he held üshi's original for the one who was reading to him. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, who is quoted by Ibn Khair in the éenad just given, got it also 
in Baghdad from the shatkh, faqih, imam and ascetic Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Sa‘id 
al-‘Abdari al-Andalusi? (d. after 491), a Shafifi doctor who had settled in 
Baghdad, using haddathant biha. ‘Abdari got it from the shaikh, imam and 
häfiz Abü Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Thabit al-Khatib al-Baghdadï 5 (392-463), 
who got it from Haghimi, akhbaran&G being used by both. ‘An is used in telling 
that Häghimi got it from Lu'lu'i and Тала from Abi Dawid, presumably 
because it is unnecessary to be more explicit. 

Ibn Khair got it also from the shatkh Abul Hajjaj Yüsuf b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Qaffal ° (d. 542), receiving jaza from him. Qaffal got it from the shaikh Abū 
Muhammad al-Qasim b. ‘Ali al-Hariri 1° (446-516), using akhbaranā, as does 
Hariri in telling how he got it from the shaikh Abul Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Birafi the hafiz. Sirafi got 16 from Hashimi from Lu'lu'i from Abū Dawid, ‘an 
being used each time. 

Ahlwardt, No. 1246, gives an $snád in which Tariq b. Misa b. Ya‘ish 
al-Makhziimi says that he got the first juz’ in Alexandria in Ramadan, 504, 
from Turtiishi. He uses akhbarana. The line back to Ара Dawid is then the 
same as that given by Ibn Khair. 

There are other tenáds connected. with the first of those given for Háshimi's 
text. H.4, p.17, gives опе from Abul Futüh Nasr b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Husri™ (d. 619) from Abū Talib Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
(? ‘Ali) b. Abū Zaid al-'Alawi!* (а. 560) from Hashimi from Lu'lu'i from Abū 

1 Sila, ii, 419 f. | 

з Fikrisa, 105, wrongly gives ‘Adanî. See Ibn Khall, ii, 12.; Sila, No. 1181; Tadh., iv, 
86 ff. ; Makkan, Analectes, i, 477 ff.; Dibaj, 281 ff.; Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-mizan, v, 234. 

3 Sila, No. 970. * Sila, No. 1187. 5 Geogr. Worterb., ii, 529 f. ; Dibaj, 276 ft. 

6 Fikrisa, 105. 7 Sila, No. 903. 5 See Е.І, ii, 929 f., for references. 

? Ibn sl-Abbär, Takmila, No. 2076; cf. Dabbi, No. 1446. 

10 This is the author of the magämas. See below, p. 588. 

11 Tagh., iv, 169 f. Ibn Hajar, Lisän, v, 365. 

1* Mîran, iti, 131; Ibn Hajar, Lisän, v, 365 f£. Mizan says Husri heard some years after 550 ; 
Ibn Hajar says in 555. 
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Dawid, using akhbaranä each time, except for ‘an between Lu'lu'i and Abū 
Dawid. He must surely mean that ‘Alawi got the Sunan from Tustari from 
Häghimi. ‘Alawi could not have met Häshimi. Н. 5, p. 42, gives an 2520 which 
shows this, from Husri ! from ‘Alawi from Tustari, and so on to Abū Dawid, 
using ‘an at each step. He also gives a variant from ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Majid 
al-Mayyànishi ? (d. 579) from Abul Muzaffar * Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shaibani 
al-Tabari from Muhammad b Ibrahim al-Baghdadi * (d. 516) from Tustari, ete., 
again using only 'an. 

H.1, p.7; H.2, p.16; H.3, pp.6, 37; and the MSS. in the British 
Museum and the John Rylands Library have identical chains from Abü Dawüd 
to Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Ma‘mar b. Tabarzadh al-Baghdadi 5 
(516-607). Abū Hafs got the Sunan from the shatkhs Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. 
Mangür al-Karkhi* (d. 537 or 538) and Abul Fath Muflih b. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Daumi. В.М. says their readings were identical in some ajza’, 
but different in others. Н. 1, H.2, and Rylands use the word mulaffag®" 
of the manner in which Abü Hafs got the text from them, evidently meaning 
that parts were got from each man. H. 1 and H. 2 add sama‘ ‘аита. The 
two shaikhs got it from Al-Khatib al-Baghdádi? from Hashimi from Lu'lu'i 
from Abū Dawid. Н. 1 and B.M. use akhbaranä throughout, Abū Наѓз adding 
in B.M. that he got the whole work from the two shatkhs. Н. 2 and Rylands use 
akhbaranà bihi for the first two stages and ‘an for the next two. Rylands uses 
akhbaran& for the final one and H. 2 akhbaraná bihi, Lu'lu'i adding in both that 
he heard the whole work. Н. 3 uses only ‘an. On p. 50 it gives another ésnäd, 
but the differences do not affect the period we are considering. 

Н. 5, pp. 42 ff., gives five tsnads identical with what has been given, except 
that Karkhi alone is mentioned. Only ‘an is used. Н. 4, p. 18, gives an isndd 
from ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. al-Muqir from Al-Fadl b. Sahl al-Isfara'ini? (d. 548) 
from the Khatib and back to Abū Dawid by the isnad above. He uses only ‘an. 


Ibn al-' Abd?s Version. 
Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. al-‘Abd is one of the seven men who, 
according to Dhahabi, transmitted Abii Dawiid’s Sunan; but H. 4, p. 18, is 


1 The printed text has Hadrami. 2 Geogr. Wôrterb., iv, 109. 

3 Tho printed text has Abul Zafar. Бог the correct form, of. Safadi, Das Biographische 
Lexicon (Bibl. Islamica, ба), p. 851. 

4 Safadi, pp. 350 f. 

5 Geogr. Wórterb., ii, 622 F. Н. 1-5 and the John Rylands MS. extend the transmission for 
several centuries. Abii Hafs represents a period fairly close to that of Ibn Khair, and therefore 
it 18 convenient to go no farther. The same principle was followed above in going no farther than 
Husri. 

° Geogr. Wôrterb., iv, 143. H. 1, H. 2 and В.М, мріху, give the bunya as Abul Badr; Rylands, 
130, as Abul Walid; and Yaqiit, loc. си., as Abii Ishaq. 

? B.M., мріху, has Rimi. 

? Rylands, 130 (on margin of f. 363b) says the MS. is an edition of the Sunan giving the 
divisions made under the editorshrp of the Khatib. 

8 Ibn Hajar, Lisän, 1v, 442. It за mentioned there that Ibn al-Mugir was the last to transmit 
from Isfar&'ini with yaza. 

19 Tadh., ii, 153. 
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the only source where I have found an 2222 going back to him. Abul Tahir 
al-Silafi! (d. 576 ог 678) got it from Ghalib b. ‘Ali b. Abū Ghalib, from 
Muhammad b. Ismä‘l al-Astarabadhi * (d. 468), from ‘Abdallah-b. Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim al-Asadi, from Ibn al-‘Abd from Abi Dawid. Only ‘an is used in 
this tsnad. Unfortunately I have nót been able to find much information about 
this chain. It seems a remarkably ‘high’ isnad, as there are only four men 
between Abii Dawiid, who died in 275, and Silafi, who died in 576 or 578. 
If this is a genuine tsndd with no omissions, its members must have been very 
long-lived. І 
CONOLUDING REMARKS 

In the isndds given above there are some matters worthy of mention. Abi 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Attäb says that he received {jaza for Ibn al-A‘rabi’s version 
from Makki b. Abū Talib, although he was only four years old when Makki 
died, and he uses akhbarant bihi. Ibn Khair credits him also with getting 
Muslim’s Sahth ? and Tirmidhi’s Sunan 4 with jaza from Makki. With reference 
to Tirmidhi he says that he received taza concerning what Makki wrote for him 
in his own handwriting. Ibn Bashkuwäl also states that Abū Muhammad 
received 4jdza from Makki. Ibn Farhün mentions that Abū “Abdallah b. 
‘Attéb, Abii Muhammad’s father, transmitted from Makki,* and Ibn Khair 
mentions that Abii Muhammed transmitted Ibn al-A‘rabi’s version both from 
his father and from Makki. He also tells how he transmitted one of the versions 
of Muslim’s text ^ and three versions of Nasa'rs from his father. One may 
therefore be tempted to wonder whether. Ibn Khair has not omitted a step in 
his account of the transmission. But it is not necessary to do so. The details of 
the manner in which Abū Muhammad received the Tirmidhi text from Makki 
are quite in keeping with possibility. This is really the highest type of jaza, 
as it is combined with munawala.? When one considers that some people were 
willing to approve #3220 in such terms as ‘ I give licence to so and so and to those 
who are born to him’, or ‘I give licence to you and your children and your 
progeny as long as they produce seed.’,!° we may feel that it is not во bad if 
Makki gave jaza to his friend's small boy who, whether or not he was old enough 
to read and memorize, was ai least in existence. And if Makki presented him 
with a written text which he could read when he grew older, any objection may 
be removed. 

Karkhi, who got Lu'lu'i's version from Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, died 74 or 75 
years after the Khatib’s death. I have not been able to discover the date of his 
birth, but it is clear that he must have died a very old man if he was able to 
receive transmission from the Khatib. Yet, if we may assume that he was over 
90 when he died, there is no reason why he should not have received the version 
from the Khatib. But Isfara’ini died 85 years after the death of the Khatib, 


1 Tagh., iv, 90 ££. ; of. Ghàya, No. 472; Geogr. Wórterb., Register. 

3 Ansäb, 3080 ; Subkf, iii, 48. 3 Fihrisa, 100. > Ibid, 120. 

5 Sila, No. 744. * Dibàj, 274. т Fihrisa, 101. 
8 Tbid., 111 f. 1 ? Cf. Ibn al-Saläh, ‘Ulam, 160. 19 Thid., 156. 
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from whom he is credited with transmitting the Suman. One wonders if an 
intermediate link has not been omitted. 

A more serious problem is presented by the statement that in 391 Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr got Ibn Däss’s version from Ibn al-Zayyat who died in 390. 
Ibn al-Faradi is the only one who, so far as I can discover, gives dates for 
Ibn al-Zayyät,! and he says very precisely that he was born on 17th Rabi‘ П, 
314, and died on Wednesday, 15th Rajab, 390.2 This makes one feel that Ibn 
al-Faradi is probably correct, and that therefore the error is in the mention of 
391. It is to be noted that Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr is said to have received Ibn 
al-A‘rabi’s version from Ibn al-‘Attär in 391. Could Ibn Khair have mixed 
things up in his mind? The year 391 was quite a possible date for receiving 
information from Ibn al-'Attàr; so allowing that this was a year in which Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr received a version of the Sunan, may Ibn Khair simply have put 
this date down in speaking of Ibn al-Zayyat without noticing his error ? 

It is interesting to find Hariri as one of the transmitters of Lu'lu'i's version. 
One somehow does not expect to find the author of the magämas as the trans- 
mitter of a book of Tradition, and yet there is no reason why he should not be. 
The magdmas themselves testify to his knowledge of this subject. Ibn al-Abbär $ 
says that Qaffal, who transmitted from Hariri to Ibn Khair, returned to Spain 
from his travels in the Hast in 512, and that while he was away from home he 
received Muslim’s Sahih and Hariri’s magämas. Ibn Khair is even more 
explicit. He tells how he got Hariri’s 50 magämas from Qaffal, reading them 
over to him in his shop in Almeria in Dhul Qa‘da, 534. Оаа] said that he had 
read them over to Hariri and heard them in his house in Baghdad more than 
once in Shawwal, 504.4 This makes it clear that Qaffal was in close touch with 
Hariri and so had opportunity of hearing anything he was disposed to transmit. 
In another place Ibn Khair says that he got from Qaffal Hariri’s fifty magämas, 
other works of his in prose and poetry, and what he transmitted from his 
shatkhs. That being so, we may take it that Abü Dawüd's Sunan was one of 
the works included in this last group. 

While one may raise an occasional question regarding some detail of the 
transmission, the careful manner in which the various links in the chain are 
connected is very impressive. It will be noticed how seldom ‘an appears in the 
isnäds. When it does appear it is normally used where ıt is well known that the 
people concerned. transmitted from one another. Elsewhere such words as 
akhbaranä, akhbarans, haddathani are used, or the transmitter tells how he read 
the material over to his shatkh or heard it being read, or he says that he received 
waza, or that he got the text by mundwala. One must admire the sincerity of 
men in different ages which made them anxious to learn from others and pass 
on what they had learned by recognized methods which were calculated to 
guarantee the genuineness of the transmission. 


1 No. 755. з Mizin, n, 75, and Dabbi, No. 882, give no dates. 
3 Takmila, No. 2076. . 4 Frhrisa, 387. 5 Tbid., 451. 
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Un voyageur du treizième siècle: le Dominicain 
Julien de Hongrie 


By Denis SINOR 


E 28 juin 1245, à l'ouverture du Concile de Lyon, le pape Innocent IV 

groupa sous cing chefs ses principaux soucis, Parmi ceux-ci figurent les 

ravages des Tatares qui, terram Christianorum tntraverant et Ungariam 
occupaverant non parcentes sezus vel etats quin omnes interficerent.1 

Nous savons qu'au printemps de cette même année, le pape avait déjà 
envoyé plusieurs ambassades auprès des Mongols, à savoir celle d’André de 
Longjumeau, d’Ascelin et de Jean de Plan Carpin. La date de départ de ce 
dernier nous est connue exactement: ce fut le 16 avril 1245 ; mais nous avons 
de bonnes raisons de croire que les deux autres partirent А peu prés А la méme 
évoque. Seul Plan Carpin réussit à atteindre le but de sa mission, ‘le roi des 
Tartares’; le travail qu'il a rédigé à son retour, et qui est beaucoup plus qu'un 
simple récit de voyage, est une source d’une valeur exceptionnelle. 

On pense généralement que les missions de Plan Carpin, d’Ascelin et d’André 
de Longjumeau furent les premières envoyées près les Mongols et qu’avant le 
rapport de Plan Carpin l'Occident ‘ n’a pas eu d'informations sur les Mongols 
comparables à celles de l'archevéque Pierre '.* Je rappelle que l'identité de ce 
dernier n'a jamais pu être établie. Il est censé être venu de Russie, et il donna 
devant le Concile une description assez longue mais plutôt schématique des 
Mongols. 

Dans le présent travail j'essaierai de démontrer que des missions hongroises 
parties antérieurement à l'invasion de la Hongrie (1241) ont rapporté des 
renseignements précis et utiles sur les Mongols, et que ces renseignements furent 
connus en Occident avant le départ des ambassadeurs dépéchés au 
printemps 1245.3 ` 

* * * 


Deux sources relatent les voyages des Dominicains Hongrois. 
La première est un Mémorandum intitulé De facto Ungarie Magne, écrit par 
un certain Frére Richard. Ce texte nous est connu en quatre manuscrits dont 


! MGH. Constitutiones et Acta Publica, ii, p. 614. 

з Paul Pellot, ‘Les Mongols et la papauté’ (Revue de l'Orient Ohréten, xxiii, xxiv, xxvui), 
pp. 63 et 68. Notre pagination so réfère à celle du tirage à part. 

3 Je m'appréte depuis fort long-emps à consacrer un travail volumineux à ces voyages. 
П y a plus de huit ans j'ai fait sur ce sujet une communication à la Somété Asiatique (of. JA., 
1943-5, p. 439) et j'ai également parlé de ces voyages dans le chapitre ' Les moînes ' du volume 
Les explorateurs célèbres, publié en 1947 sous la direction d' André Leroi-Gourhan. Depuis, mes vues 
ont évolué sur plus d'un point. Le présent travail, forcément, n'est qu'un échantillon. Notamment 
les références aux travaux antérieurs ont du être réduites au strict minimum. J’esptre-oependant 
que oes quelques notes provisoires ne seront pas sans intérêt pour M. Minorsky, à qui elles sont 
respectueusement dédiées, ni pour ceax qui s'intéressent aux relations des Mongols aveo l'Europe 
médiévale. А 
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l'un se trouve au Chateau Saint-Ange (= R), l'autre au Vatican (= V), le 
troisième à Florence (== F) et le dernier à Paris (== Р). Le ms. V fut le premier 
à être découvert et édité. 

La meilleure édition critique, tenant compte de R, V, et F, est celle de 
J. Deér,? et une autre édition récente est айе à L. Bendefy. Fait surprenant, 
ni Deér ni Bendefy ne tiennent compte de P. Une remarque de Bendefy * 
reprochant à Pauler d'avoir donné une cote erronnée (3343), m'est incontrólable, 
car il omet d'indiquer où se trouve cette référence ; cette remarque explique 
cependant pourquoi Bendefy ne s’est pas servi de P. Deér passe sous silence 
le ms. parisien dont cependant il devait connaître l'existence, au moins par la 
mention qu'en ont fait Gombocz 5 et Bendefy. En fait P = No. 4188 du 
Fonds Latin de la Bibliothèque Nationale, selon le Catalogus codicum 
manuscriptorum bibliothecae regiae, ii, (Paris 1744) : < Codex membranaceus quo 
continetur liber censuum Romanae Ecclesiae: authore Cencio Camerario. Ce ms. 
a été signalé, avec sa cote exacte, par Н. Marczali,® selon qui le texte diffère 
légèrement de V. Gombocz mentionne le ms. parisien, qu'il ne semble pas avoir 
examiné lui-même, et le considère comme une copie de V. Une collation 
mériterait d’être entreprise. En 1944 j'ai eu ce ms. entre les mains, mais je ne 
l'ai pas eu à ma disposition lors de la rédaction du présent travail. 

L'identité du Frère Richard n’a jamais été établie. Le Mémorandum ne 
donne pas de précision sur son auteur, si ce n’est que selon V ce fut un 
Dominicain. Parmi les divers documents qui composent le Liber Censuum qui 
comprend P, plus d’un ont été écrits par un certain Ricardus impertalis aule 
scrintarius. Un examen rapide m'avait permis de retrouver ce personnage 
aux pp. 203v, 204v, 208v, 209r, 213v, 219r, etc. La présence répétée de ce nom 
me fait supposer que le Frère Richard, auteur du Mémorandum, et le notaire 
Richard mentionné dans d’autres documents contenus dans ce même volume 
sont la même personne. Dans les acted de Frédéric II nous rencontrons souvent 
un Richard, camerarius imperialis aule ° (ou autre titre similaire). Sans pouvoir 
vérifier à présent ma suggestion, il me semble qu’il doit s’agir là du même 
personnage. L'auteur du Mémorandum fut, sans doute, un des notaires de 
l'empereur. De doctes allusions, notamment aux Gestes des Hongrois, ainsi que 
le caractére méme de la narration font penser que l'auteur fut un homme 
habitué à des travaux analogues. Je montrerai plus loin la voie par laquelle les 


1 Josephus Innocentius Desericius, De Initiis ac Majoribus Hungarorum Commentaria, 1 
(Buda, 1748), pp. 170—6. 

* Scripiores Rerum Hungaricarum, édité par E. Szentpétery, vol. ii (Budapest, 1938), 
рр. 629-542. 

з Archiwum Europae Ceniro-Orientalis (== AKCO), ii, 1937, pp. 21-34. Sur la valeur de cette 
édition of. J. Bromberg, Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen xxvi, Anzesger, p. 62 et suiv. 

4 Az ismeretlen Julidnusz (Budapest, 1936), p. 165. 

5 A magyar Dshaza és а nemzeti hagyomány (Nyelvtudományi Kozlemények (== NyK.), xlvi, 
1, 1923, pp. 1-23), p. 4. 

5 Közlemények a párizsi nemzeh könyvtárból (Magyar Torténelmi Tar, xxiii, 1877), p. 86. 

"cf. J. І. A. H. Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi. Préface et 
Introduction (Paris, 1859), р. oxlvii. 
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informations relatives aux voyages dominicains ont pu arriver à la connaissance 
du notaire Richard. 

Le deuxième document relatif aux voyages des Dominicains hongrois est 
une lettre adressée par le Dominicain Julien à l'évêque de Pérouse, légat 
apostolique en Hongrie. Cet écrit nous est parvenu en trois manuscrits. Deux 
d’erître eux, très inégaux en longueur, se trouvent au Vatican. Nous appellerons 
le plus complet A, l’autre B. Le troisième ms. (== C), peut-être le plus 
intéressant, nous est connu dans l'édition de Joseph Hormayr-Hortenburg.* 
L'original а disparu depuis. La meilleure édition des trois manusorits est düe 
à L. Bendefy,? qui en a également donné une traduction hongroise inutilisable.? 


* * * 


Examinons maintenant de plus près le contenu de nos sources.* 

Richard relate deux voyages. Le premier fut entrepris par quatre 
Dominicains dont un seul nous est connu par son nom : Otto. Nous savons que 
cette expédition а duré plus de trois ans et qu'Otto ' rencontra dans un pays 
de paiens quelques hommes parlant leur (des Hongrois ?) langue, de qui il 
apprit avec certitude quelles régions ils (les Hongrois ?) habitaient. Mais il 
n'est pas entré dans leur province. Au contraire, il revint en Hongrie afin de 
s’adjoindre plusieurs frères qui reviendraient avec lui leur prêcher la foi 
catholique. Mais brisé par səs nombreuses épreuves, il partit vers le Christ 
(== mourut) le huitième jour aprés son retour, et après leur avoir expliqué 
toutes les routes par lesquelles il fallait les rechercher '. 

Encouragés par ce récit et par les renseignements obtenus, les Dominicains 
décidérent d'envoyer quatre autres fréres dont deux nous sont connus par leurs 
noms: Gérard et Julien. 

Les quatre frères ‘ ayant regu de leurs frères la bénédiction, changé leur 
habits religieux pour un vêtement séculier, et laissé croître barbes et cheveux 
à la manière des païens, arrivèrent à Constantinople à travers la Bulgarie 
d’Asen 5 et la Roumanie, sous la protection et aux frais du Seigneur Béla, alors 
roi de Hongrie. Là ils prirent la mer, et, en trente-trois jours, arrivèrent à la 
terre qui s'appelle Sychia, dans une ville nommée Matrica,® dont le prince et le 
peuple ayant l'écriture et les prêtres grecs, se disdient chrétiens ’. 

Là ils séjournèrent cinquante jours puis ‘ traversèrent en treize jours un 
désert où ils ne rencontrèrent ni maisons ni hommes, et arrivèrent sur un 
territoire nommé Alania, où chrétiens et païens demeurent ensemble’... ‘ Les 
Frères n’avaient pu en ce lieu se procurer d’escorte pour continuer leur route, 


1 Die Goldene Ohrontk von Hohenschwangau (Munchen, 1842). 

з AKOO., їй, pp. 35-47. : 

з Az ismeretlen Juliánusz, pp. 35-42. A titre d'échantillon de son travail je signale que 
M. Bendefy traduit (p. 40) Libri Judicorum par ‘ le livre des Juifs ' ١ 

4 En 1943-4 le R. P. Dom Guillebaut O.S.B. a bien voulu revoir la traduction que j'ai faite 
de la Lettre et du Mémorandum. Qu'il reçoive ici, bien tardivement, mes sincéres remerciements. 

5 Jean П Asèn, tzar de Bulgarie de 1218 à 1241, était le beau-frère de Béla IV. 

є Les noms sont bien connus. Matrica correspond au Taman actuel; Sychia désigne le 
territoire situé au nord du Caucase, aux rives nord-est de la Mer Noire. 
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à cause de la crainte qu'on avait des Tartares que l'on disait se trouver dans 
ces parages. C'est pourquoi deux d’entre eux s'en retournèrent, et les deux 
autres restèrent sur cette même terre dans un dénuement extrême pendant six 
mois’... ‘ Enfin, reprenant la route par le désert en compagnie de plusieurs 
païens, ils parcoururent la solitude sans arrêt trente-sept jours durant’... 
* Après la traversée de ce désert sans route ni sentier ils furent le trente- 
septième jour au pays des Sarrazins nommé Veda, dans la ville de Bunda.’ 1 

De là ils partirent vers une autre cité, dont le nom n'est pas indiqué et oà 
l'un des frères, nommé Gérard, s'endormit dans le Seigneur. ‘ Par la suite le 
Frère Julien, resté seul, ne sachant comment continuer, se fit le serviteur d'un 
prêtre sarrazin et de son épouse, laquelle devait se rendre en Grande Bulgarie. 
Et ils y parvinrent ensemble’... ‘Dans une grande ville de cette même 
province, d’où sortent —dit-on—50.000 guerriers, le Frère rencontra une femme 
hongroise qui, issue de la région qu'il cherchait, avait été donnée en mariage 
à un homme de ce pays-ci. Elle indiqua au Frère les routes qu'il devait prendre, 
assurant qu'en deux jours de voyage il pourrait certainement atteindre ces 
Hongrois qu'il cherchait. Ce qui arriva. Il les trouva prés du grand fleuve 
Ethyl. Lorsqu'ils l'eurent vu, et qu'ils eurent compris qu'il était un Hongrois 
chrétien, ils se réjouirent beaucoup de sa venue... ils l'écoutaient avec le plus 
grand empressement car ils ont tout à fait (omntno) la langue hongroise ; et ils 
le comprenaient et lui les comprenait.” ? 

Suit une description, assez schématique, des mœurs et coutumes de ces 
Hongrois, puis le récit continue : 

* Le peuple des Tartares est leur voisin. Mais ces Tartares, leur ayant fait la 
guerre, ne purent les vaincre : bien plus, ils furent vaincus par eux au premier 
combat. Ils s’en firent des amis et alliés et, ensemble, ils dévastérent complète- 
ment quinze royaumes. Ledit Frère rencontra dans cette terre des Hongrois, 
des Tartares et un envoyé du chef des Tartares qui connaissait le hongrois, le 
russe, le coman, l'allemand, le sarrazin et le tartare, et qui dit que l'armée des 
Tartares, campée à cinq journées de là, voulait se lancer contre l'Allemagne, 
mais attendait une autre armée, qui avait été envoyée détrure les Perses ’... 
* Instruit de tout cela, le Frère, invité par les Hongrois à rester tout le temps 
qu’il jugerait bon, en décida autrement’... © Ainsi, comme il voulait s'en 
retourner, ces Hongrois lui indiquèrent un chemin par lequel il pourrait arriver 
plus vite. Le Frère prit le chemin du retour trois jours avant la fête de la 
Nativité du Bienheureux Jean-Baptiste, et, ne s’étant reposé que peu de jours 
pendant son voyage, sur l’eau et par terre, il franchit les portes de Hongrie le 
deuxième jour après la Nativité du Seigneur; pourtant, il traversa à cheval la 
Russie et la Pologne. En revenant de cette Hongrie il traversa sur un fleuve en 

1 Variantes: Vela et Bundaz. Aucune explication satisfaisante n’a été donnée pour ces noms. 
Le récente tentative de Gy. Gyorffy, Krónikáink és a magyar dstérténe? (Budapest, 1948), p. 71 
et suiv., de soutenir l’ancienne théorie qui voit en Bunda  Bundaz le nom de peuple Burtas 
que certains rapprochent du nom des Mordvines, est loin d’être convaincante. 


! Jo ne peux pas m'étendre ici sur la question ardue de Magna Hungaria. Faute de mieux, 
je renvoie aux remarques que j'ai faites à ce sujet, JA., 1946-7, pp. 64 et suiv. 
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quinze jours le royaume des Mordvines (regnum Morduanorum), païens telle- 
ment cruels, qu'ils n’ont aucune considération pour qui n'a pas tué d'hommes 
en quantité; et lorsque quelqu'un part en voyage, on porte devant lui les 
têtes de tous ceux qu'il a tués, et plus il y en a, meilleure est sa réputation. Des 
tétes humaines ils font des coupes dont ils aiment beaucoup se servir pour boire. 
À qui n’a pas tué d'hommes ЇЇ n'est pas permis de prendre femme. Ayant 
entendu de leurs prophètes qu’ils devaient devenir chrétiens, ils envoyèrent 
demander au prince de la grande Lodomérie, territoire russe de leur voisinage, 
de leur envoyer un prêtre pour leur conférer le baptéme. Ce n'est pas mon 
affaire — répondit celui-là — mais celle du pape de Rome. En effet, le temps est 
proche où tous nous devons embrasser la foi de l'Eglise romaine et nous 
soumettre à elle.' 

Ainsi finit le Mémorandum de Richard qui nous donne la description, assez 
méthodique en somme, de deux voyages entrepris par des Dominicains. 

La lettre du Frère Julien a un tout autre caractère. Ce n’est pas une relation 
de voyage, mais bien une lettre de bello Mongolorum, qui cependant contient 
quelques allusions à des voyages faits par des Dominicains. Examinons-les 
de plus prés. 

La première constatation qui s'impose est que l'auteur de la lettre, le Frère 
Julien, envoyé lui-même ad Magnam Ungariam, fut accompagné par d'autres 
frères, et qu'ils arrivèrent ad ultimos fines Brusste. Ceci ressort aussi d'un 
autre passage: Nunc autem cum nos in finibus Ruscte maneremus.! Il est 
également dit que Julien passa par Susdal (Sudal). Enfin, selon la Lettre, Julien 
et ses compagnons sont retournés sains et saufs en Hongrie. 

Ce sont là des renseignements bien minces, mais mieux vaut s’en contenter 
que de se laisser aller à leur sujet à des hypothèses aventureuses. 

Dans un passage que seul le ms. À contient, Julien fait mention d’une 
expédition dominicaine qui l'aurait précédé : Iterum dum ego remanst in curia 
Romana, precesserunt me ad magnam Ungariam IIII-or. fratres mei, qui 
pertransientes per terram sudal, in finibus regni eius occurrerunt quibusdam 
ungaris paganis fugientibus a facie thartarorum, qui libenter fidem catholicam 
recepissent? 

Je crois utile de reproduire ici les deux passages qui, à mon sens, sont les plus 
intéressants dans la lettre de Julien : 

I. Nunc autem cum in finibus Ruscie maneremus prope rei sensimes 
veritatem, quod totus exercitus ad partes veniens Occidentis in quatuor 
partibus esset divisus. Una pars a fluvio Ethil in finibus Ruscie a plaga 
orientali ad Sudal applicuit. Altera uero pars versus meridiem jam fines 
Risennie qui est alius ducatus Ruthenorum regnum expugnabat. "Tercia 
autem pars contra fluvium Denh prope castrum Orgenhusin qui est alius 
ducatus Ruthenorum, resistebant. Hoc tamen expectantes sicut ipsi 
Rutheni, Hungari, Bulgari, qui ante fugerant nobis viva voce ferebant, quod 
terra fluviis et paludibus in proxima hieme congelatis totam Rusciam toti 
multitudini sic facile est depredari sicut totam terram Ruthenorum? 


1 AECO., iii, p. 41. * ibid., p. 43. 3 ibid., p. 37. 
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П. Fertur a pluribus re certa et dux de Sudal mandavit per me regi 
Hungariorum viva voce quod nocte dieque consilium habent Tartari, 
qualiter vincant et obtineant regnum  Hungariorum christianorum. 
Propositum enim habent ut veniant et expugnent Romam et ultra Romam. 
Misit ergo legatos ad regem Hungariorum, qui venientes per terram ducis 
de Sudal et literas regi Hungariorum missas dux ille recepit ab eis et 
legatos ipsos cum sociis mihi deputatis etiam vidi. Predictas literas а Noe 
duce de Sudal mihi datas ad regem Hungariorum deportavi. Litere autem 
scripte sunt literis paganis et lingua tartarica. Unde rex qui eas possint 
legere multos invenit, sed intelligentes non invenit. Nos autem cum 
transiremus per Cumaniam, paganum quendam invenimus, qui nobis eas 
est interpretatus. Hec sunt autem que litere continent: ' Ego Chayn 
nuncius regis celesti cui dedit potentiam super terram subicientes mihi se 
exaltare et deprimere adversantes. Miror de te Hungarorum regule, quod, 
cum ad te miserim tricesima vice legatos, quare ad me nullum remittis ex 
eisdem, sed nec nuntios tuos neo literas mihi mittis. Scio quod rex es dives 
et potens et multos habes sub te milites solusque gubernas magnum 
regnum. Ideoque te mihi difficulter subicis sponte tua. Melius tamen tibi 
esset et salubrius, si te subiceres mihi sponte. Intellexi insuper, quod 
Cumanos servos nostros sub tua protectione suscepisti, unde mando tibi, 
quod eos de cetero apud te non teneas et me adversarium non habeas 
propter ipsos. Facilius enim est Cumanis evadere quam tibi, quia illi sine 
domibus cum tentoriis ambulantes possunt forsitan evadere. Tu autem in, 
domibus habitans habes castra et civitates, quomodo effugies manus meas ? ' 1 
Par manque de place il ne m'est pas possible d'examiner ici en détail ces 

deux passages. 

I. donne des renseignements sur les plans des Mongols et montre que dans 
leurs campagnes mihtaires ils agissaient à bon escient selon des plans stratégiques 
bien établis. 

IL. est un bel exemple du style épistolaire des Mongols, et son style même 
en garantit l'authenticité. La lettre fut écrite, nous l'avons vu, ' en caractères 
paiens et en langue mongole. Le fait que le roi ait trouvé nombre de gens 
sachant la lire (mais personne pour la comprendre), montre que l'usage de cette 
écriture devait être assez répandu en Europe Orientale; seule l'écriture arabe 
parait pouvoir entrer en ligne de compte. 

Gombocz a suggéré ? de voir dans le nom Chayn une variante du nom de 
Giyük. Du point de vue purement graphique une pareille distortion ne serait 
pas sans précédent,? mais pour des raisons historiques, l'identification doit être 
rejetée. Julien précise que Chayn residet in civitate magna Hornah,* c’est-à-dire le 
Orna~Ornas ~Ornac de Plan Carpin et de Benoît de Pologne, que ce dernier situe 
dans la terre des Khazars.5 Rien n'indique la présence de Güyük à cet endroit, 

1 ibid., p. 38. 2 NyK., xlvi, pp. 11-12. 

3 c£. les variantes de ce nom chez Plan Carpin (Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana, i, pp. 64-5). 

* AECO., üi, pp. 37 et 41. 

5 Sinic. Fr., p. 137. Je ne puis rentrer ici dans la disoussion sur la localisation exacte de 
Orna, que certains situent près du Syr-darya. Barthold (Turkestan, p.437) l'identifie même avec 
Gurgenj détruit dès 1221. La lettre de Julien montre que cette identification est impossible. 


Risch (Johann de Plano Carpini, pp. 206-304) a déjà groupé la plupart des arguments militant 
en faveur de la localisation prés du Don de Orna. 
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mais qu’il y fût ou non, il n’avait à cette époque aucune qualité pour écrire au 
roi de Hongrie. L'auteur de la lettre se dit être nunctus regis celesti, c’est-à-dire 
qu'il agit en tant que l'envoyé du ingri gan, titre du souverain dont le latin 
donne la traduction exacte. Le mot chayn est sans doute, une distortion du 
titre qan 1 et se refére vraisemblablement à Batu, qui doit être considéré 
l’auteur de la lettre. Comme chef des forces mongoles occidentales il était 
parfaitement au courant de la fuite susmentionnée des Comans et son 
affirmation d'avoir déjà envoyé trois autres légations auprés du roi de Hongrie 
n’a rien d'invraisemblable. La lettre est une sorte d'ultimatum adressé par le 
chef des forces mongoles au roi de Hongrie, l'enjoignant de se rendre. Les 
Comans auxquels cette lettre fait allusion, se sont établis en Hongrie en 1238, 
et il est vraisemblable que leur réception par Béla IV, ait déterminé Batu 


à l'envoi de la lettre. 
* * * 


Nous venons d'examiner séparément nos deux documents; il faudra 
maintenant rassembler les renseignements qu'ils contiennent afin de pouvoir 
établir le nombre de voyages entrepris par les Dominicains. 

En général? on admet deux voyages du Frére Julien. La relation du 
premier serait contenue dans le De facto Ungarte Magne; celle du deuxième, 
dans 1а lettre de Julien. On croit méme pouvoir établir leurs dates: Julien 
serait parti pour la première fois en 123b, revenu à Noël 1236, et reparti l'année 
suivante pour son deuxiéme voyage. 

J'ai de bonnes raisons de croire qu'il n'en est rien. 

Les arguments normalement invoqués en faveur de deux, et non un seul, 
voyages entrepris par Julien, sont les suivants : 

1) Chez Richard, Magna Hungaria est encore intacte à l'arrivée de Julien, 
tandis que dans sa lettre celui-ci la déclare détruite. 

2) On considère que le premier voyage de Julien а dû commencer avant 
octobre 1235, tandis que la situation politique décrite dans la Lettre montre 
que Julien se trouvait encore en 1237 en Russie. Puisqu’il est hors de question 
que son ‘ premier voyage ait pu se prolonger à tel point, on doit admettre un 
deuxiéme voyage. 

Examinons l'un après l'autre ces deux arguments.? 

1) La solution proposée par tous les auteurs qui se sont occupés de la question 
est que Magna Hungaria fut détruite par les Tatares pendant les quelques mois 
(tout au plus l'année), qui séparaient le retour de Julien de son deuxiéme 
départ. 


1 Cette vue a déjà 66 exprimée par Bendefy, Az ismeretlen Juliánuss, р. 72. 

* П est impossible d'énumérer toutes les opinions exprimées sur le sujet. Voir cependant 
Gombocz, NyK. xlvi, рр. 8-14, et Héman-Srekfü, Magyar Történet i (Budapest 1936), pp. 3 
et suiv. 

з Bien entendu je refuse de considérer ‘argument’ de M. Bendefy qui, connaissant mal les 
prépositions latines, traduit le mot secundum de la phrase de Julien: cum secundum iniunciam 
mihi obedientiam ire deberem ad magnam Ungariam, par ‘second’, et parle d'une deuxième 
visite à la Grand Hongrie. (Az temeretlen Julidnusz, p. 35.) 
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Cette théorie ne tient pas compte d'un fait cependant capital et qui est 
consigné dans les trois mss. de la Lettre: Les Tatares ayant détruit la terre 
des Comans, se sont retournés contre la Grande Hongrie: Inde revers ad 
magnam Ungartam, a quibus nostri Ungari originem habuerunt, expugnaverunt 
eos XIIII. annis, et in XV? opitnuerunt eos, sicut. nobis ipsi pagant Ungari 
retulerunt viva voce. 

Lors du soi-disant ‘ deuxième voyage’ de Julien, qu'on dit avoir eu lieu en 
1237, Magna Hungaria avait déjà été détruite, après une guerre qui dura 
quatorze ans. Comment expliquer alors qu’une année auparavant, il ait pu 
visiter ce pays et parler paisiblement avec les Hongrois paiens ? Cette flagrante 
contradiction n’a jamais frappé les esprits, il me semble que Czeglédy est le 
seul à l'avoir notée, sans essayer de l'expliquer.* 

Je ne vois que deux solutions possibles à ce problème : Ou bien Julien a fait 
deux voyages, et la phrase que nous venons de citer doit être écartée comme une 
erreur, ou bien il n'a entrepris qu'un seul voyage, celui qui d'habitude est 
considéré le ‘ second ', dans lequel il n'a pas réussi à atteindre Magna Hungaria. 
Dans ce cas les détails donnés par Richard sur la rencontre de Julien et des 
Hongrois paiens doivent être de sa propre invention. 

Pour ma part, j'opte sans hésitation pour cette seconde alternative. 

La lettre de Julien а la valeur d'un témoignage personnel, tandis que le 
Mémorandum est une description plutôt romancée de deux voyages, écrite dans 
la veine habituelle des chroniqueurs de l'époque. Dès le début Richard nous 
montre qu’il connait les chroniques hongroises: Inventum fuit in gestis 
Ungarorum christianorum, quod esset alia Ungaria maior, de qua septem duces 
cum populis suis egressi fuerant... Plusieurs autres passages de son 
Mémorandum révèlent qu'il a essayé de présenter son matériel dans le goût de 
l'époque. Comparons à cet effet la sobre mention des Mordvines faite par Julien 
(ms. A, passim) avec le verbiage conventionnel de Richard, ou lisons sa descrip- 
tion romantique des Hongrois paiens qui sicut bestie vivunt; terras non colunt, 
carnes equinas, lupinas et huiusmodi comedunt; lac equinum et sanguinem 
bibunt... mais qui cependant sciunt enim per revelationes. antiquorum, quod 
isti Ungari ab ipsis descenderant. (Ed. Deér, p. 540.) 

La mention des ‘sept ducs” des Hongrois, le nom pascua Romanorum, 
donné au territoire hongrois, et d’autres passages encore tendent à prouver que 
l’œuvre de Richard fait partie de la famille des chroniques hongroises. Cette 
place lui est, d’ailleurs, universellement reconnue. 

Il ne s’agit pas de rejeter tout ce que Richard dit. Mais dans le cas d'un 
désaccord entre lui et Julien, le témoignage de ce dernier, écrivant d'expérience 
personnelle, est à préferer à la compilation qu’est le Mémorandum. Or, le 
premier argument mentionné plus haut en faveur de l'hypothése de deux 
voyages, donne créance à Richard et ne tient aucun compte du texte de Julien. 

1 AECO., ш, p. 41. 


з Keleten maradi magyar tóredékek, p. 101, dans A magyarság Ostérténete (Budapest 1943). 
Sur cet ouvrage of. JA., 1951, pp. 214-15. 
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La contradiction entre les deux auteurs sur la date et la destruction de Magna 
Hungaria est irréductible. 

1) Passons maintenant à l'examen des dates auxquelles ces voyages auraient 
pu être entrepris. 

Le Mémorandum de Richard contient deux dates précises : les participants 
du deuxième voyage quittent Magna Hungaria le 21 juin et arrivent en 
Hongrie le 27 décembre, sans doute de la même année, Mais quelle année ? 

On considéré généralement que le départ a eu lieu en 1235, et plus exactement 
avant le 14 octobre de cette année, quand Béla IV fut couronné roi de Hongrie. 
Cette hypothèse se base sur la phrase de Richard (ed. Deér, р. 536) selon 
laquelle les quatre Frères sont partis cum ducatu et expensis domini Bele nuno 
regis Ungarie. Même ві Гоп interprète ce passage de façon à y lire qu'au moment 
du départ Béla n’était pas encore roi de Hongrie, même alors, rien ne nous 
autorise à choisir arbitrairement 1235 comme année du départ. La fragilité de 
ce raisonnement saute aux yeux, car au même titre n'importe quelle année 
antérieure aurait pu aussi bien être choisie. La vraisemblance historique ne 
rentre pas en ligne de compte, car Béla fut ‘jeune roi’ de Hongrie bien avant 
cette date, et depuis 1224, joua un rôle toujours grandissant dans la vie du 
pays; il prit des décisions autrement importantes que l’envoi d’une telle 
mission. 

Un autre fait capital mais qui jusqu'ici a échappé à l'attention des interprétes 
de ce passage est que nunc, dans le latin médiéval ne signifie pas seulement 
‘maintenant’, mais peut aussi figurer, suivant le contexte, dans le sens de 
* alors, à l'époque ’.* 

Il n’y a donc aucune raison pour mettre le départ de la deuxième expédition 
dominicaine mentionnée par Richard à 1235, et de ce fait, nous ne devons plus 
supposer deux voyages entrepris par le Frére Julien. 

La lettre de Julien ne contient aucune date précise, mais elle est adressée 
(ms. A): Vero venerabilt in Christo Patri Dei Gratia Perusino Episcopo, 
Apostolice Sedis Legato. Le destinataire ne peut être que Salvius Salvi, évêque 
de Pérouse, légat apostolique auprès de Béla IV depuis le 21 mai 1237, terminus 
post quem la lettre a dû être rédigée. 

Ceci confirme l'évidence chronologique des faits relatés par Julien. Son 
retour de Russie а dû s'effectuer après la nomination de l’évêque de Pérouse 
comme légat apostolique pour la Hongrie et avant la destruction de Susdal 
qui eut lieu en février 1238. Si l'on tient compte des diverses indications 
données par Richard sur les étapes du voyage, Julien a dû partir de Hongrie 
en été ou au printemps 1236 et être de retour le 27 décembre 1237. Les plans des 


1 M. Czeglédy (op. cit., р. 159) prend des théories pour des réahtés quand il dit que la date de 
retour indiquée dans le texte est le 21 Juin 1236. 

* Dom Guillebaut et Miss Flora Grierson, spécialiste du latin médiéval, ont indépendamment 
confirmé cette interprétation du passage que, conséquemment, j’ai adoptée plus haut (р. 601) dans 
ma traduction. 

3 Heinneh Zimmermann, Die papstliche Legation in der ersten Halfte des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Paderborn, 1913), p. 128. 
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Mongols prévus par Julien se sont effectués selon les prévisions : la chute de 
Rjazan le 21 décembre 1237, puis celle de Susdal, confirment l'exactitude de ses 
informations. 


Résumons. Julien et Richard, chacun à leur tour, relatent deux voyages : 
le premier entrepris par quatre Dominicains, et un autre fait par Julien. En ce 
qui concerne le premier voyage, il а toujours été admis que Richard et Julien 
parlaient de la méme mission. Ein effet, il n'y а pas de désaccord entre Richard 
et Julien. Les voyageurs ont rencontró des Hongrois, mais n'ont pas atteint 
Magna Hungaria. Richard mentionne le nom de l'un d'eux: Otto, et passe 
sous silence les trois autres. On doit cependant conclure de ce qu'il dit, que 
seul Otto réussit à retourner en Hongrie. 

Julien rapporte que deux des quatre Fréres ont disparu, et ne s'attarde pas 
sur le sort des deux autres. 

Nous avons vu qu'on attribue généralement à Julien deux voyages dont le 
premier serait décrit par Richard et le deuxième par Julien lui-même. Je crois 
avoir prouvé dans le présent travail que les deux récits se rapportent au même 
voyage. 

Julien et ses trois compagnons ont dû quitter la Hongrie en 1236. П n'y 
& pas de raison pour mettre en doute les précisions données par Richard sur 
l'itinéraire suivi: Constantinople, Matrica, l'Alanie. La, Julien a dû tourner 
vers le nord. Les noms Veda et Bundaz résistent aux tentatives d'explication 
mais, méme si nous devons voir en Bundaz les Burtas, les données de Richard 
et de Julien ne s'en accordent pas moins. Dans sa lettre, Julien dit qui lui et 
ses compagnons séjournèrent in finibus Ruscte, et un peu plus loin il situe le 
fleuve Ethyl au méme endroit. Les Burtas vivaient sur les bords de la Volga, 
et Richard place les Hongrois parens, sans doute en peu plus au nord, mais 
toujours iuxta flumen magnum Ethyl. (Ed. Deér, р. 539.) La limite extrême 
de l'avance de Julien s'accorde dans les deux sources, seuls les faits rapportés 
différent légérement. Selon Richard, Julien rencontre les Hongrois dans leur 
pays, tandis que dans la Lettre, Julien dit avoir rencontré des Hongrois fuyant 
devant les Tatares. C’est sur ce point que je préfère le sobre témoignage du 
voyageur Julien au récit romancé ай chroniqueur Richard. Celui-ci a largement 
brodé sur les faits rapportés par Julien, et a dépeint d'une façon plutôt idyllique 
et conformément au goût de l'époque, la rencontre de Julien et des Hongrois 
païens. Abstraction faite de cette divergence, la Lettre et le Mémorandum, 
loin de se contredire, se complètent. 

Il paraît certain que Julien est retourné, tel que le rapporte Richard, par 
une autre route, c'est-à-dire par la Russie et la Pologne. La petite note 
supplémentaire qui fait passer Julien à travers la terre des Mordvines est faite 
pour rendre plus intéressant ce que Julien lui-même rapporte: et licet per 
multos exercitus et latrones transivimus, Sancte tamen Ecclesie orationibus et 
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meritis. suffragantibus, pervenimus ad fratres nostros et claustrum incolumes et 
immunes.} 
Julien traversa la frontière hongroise le 27 décembre 1237. 


+ * * 


Selon Vincent de Beauvais, les missions envoyées par Innocent IV au 
printemps de 1245 furent les premières de ce genre près les Tatares.? Il ressort 
. de ce que j'ai dit plus haut, qu'il n'en a pas été ainsi. Ou bien Vincent de 
Beauvais ignorait les voyages dominicains entrepris pour le compte de Béla IV, 
ou bien ne les considéra-t-il pas comme de véritables ‘ missions’, semblables 
à celles envoyées par le pape lui-même. Quoiqu'il en soit, il est certain que le 
monde occidental avait connaissance des voyages dominicains hongrois. 

Ecrivant sur l’année 1237, Aubry de Trois Fontaines fait la remarque 
suivante: Igitur rumor erat, hunc populum Tartarorum in Comaniam et 
Hungariam velle venire; sed utrum hoo verum sit, misst sunt de Hungaria quatuor 
fratres Predicatores, qui usque ad veterem Hungariam per 100 dies iverunt. Qui 
reversi nunctaverunt quod Tartari veterem. Hungariam tam occupaverant et sue 
disons subtecerani.? Il est difficile de décider s'il s'agit là du voyage d'Otto ou 
celui de Julien; personnellement j'incline vers la seconde alternative. 
L'essentiel cependant est l'apparition de cette information chez un historien 
occidental. 

Un autre témoignage connu est celui que contient une lettre qu'un évéque 
hongrois inconnu aurait écrite à l’évêque de Paris. Elle se trouve dans les 
Additamenta de Matthieu de Paris.* Le passage qui nous intéresse cette fois-ci 
est rédigé comme suit: et per dlos (Mordani) credo esse interfectos Praedicatores 
et Fratres minores, et alios nunctos, quos miserat rex Ungariae ad explorandum. 
Nous ignorons la date à laquelle ce document fut écrit mais elle doit être 
antérieure à l'invasion de la Hongrie ; il est inimaginable que l'auteur n'en ait 
pas fait mention dans sa lettre. L'identité de l’évêque hongrois n'a pu être 
établie, mais à titre purement hypothétique je serais enclin de songer à l’évêque 
de Vác qui plus tard, au moment de l'invasion, fut envoyé par Béla IV 
à Frédéric П et dont le témoignage sert de base à la Encyclica contra Tartaros 
de ce dernier, datée du 20 juin 1241 5 et adressée à différents princes. 

Rubrouck aussi fait allusion à ces voyages : Hoo quod dit de terra Pascatur 
scio per fratres Predicatores qui verunt illuc ante adventum | Tartarorum.* 
L'information à laquelle il fait allusion: Ideoma Pascatur et Ungarorum idem 
est... De а regione Pascatur exierunt Huns qui postea. Hungari, unde est «psa 
maior Hungaria 7... ne pouvait provenir que des sources hongroises. 


1 ДЕСО., iii, p. 43. 

2 of. Les Mongols et la papauté, p. 85. 

3 MGH.SS., xxiii, p. 042; NyK. xlvi, pp. 20-1. 

* ed. Luard, vi, p. 75; cf. NyK. xlvi, p. 22. 

5 MGH. Constitutiones et Acta Publica, ii, pp. 322-5. 
* Cap. xxi. Sinic. Fr., p. 220. 

7 Cap. xxi. Sinio. Fr., p. 219. 
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Jean de Plan Carpin et son compagnon Benoît de Pologne ne mentionnent 
pas les voyages dominicains. Leurs fréquentes allusions à Magna Hungaria, 
qu’ils n'ont pas visitée eux-mêmes, montrent cependant qu’ils n'ont pas 
dédaigné les informations puisées à d’autres sources. 

Dans un de ses sermons, Frédéric Visconti, à partir de 1254 archevêque de 
Pise, mentionne des Dominicains qui ad Tartaros iverunt, redeuntes ad Dominum 
papam Innocentium Illlium apud Lugudunum et deferentes vitam et mores 
eorum scripios in quodam libello, quem idem dominus papa nobis dedit... 
Pelliot croit probable que l'ouvrage mentionné soit le travail perdu de Simon 
de Saint-Quentin. Ce n'est pas exclu, mais le passage mentionne expressément 
. des Dominicains (praedicatores) et, à ma connaissance, seules les missions 
hongroises en comprenaient plusieurs. Je suis tenté de voir là une allusion 
au récit des Dominicains envoyés par Béla IV, et dont une copie pouvait bien 
avoir trouvé son chemin auprés du pape. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, il me paraît certain qu'avant d'envoyer, au printemps de 
1245, ses missions auprès des Mongols, Innocent IV a tenté de se procurer le 
maximum de renseignements sur ce peuple. On peut supposer, à priort, que 
les informations de provenance hongroise en devaient former une part 
importante. Il y a toute une série de faits qui tendraient à montrer que cette 
supposition est exaote et qui nous indiquent quelques-uns des chemins par 
lesquels les renseignements de provenance hongroise parvinrent au pape. 

Le ms. C de la Lettre contient une note finale selon laquelle Notum sit 
omnibus christi fidelibus quod hoc scriptum Rex Hungarie delegavit patriarche 
aquilegtenst...2—- Le patriarche d'Aquilée auquel il est fait allusion ici, est 
Berthold d'Andechs qui tint cette dignité de 1218 jusqu'à sa mort en 1251. 

Je m'abstiendrai de retracer ici en détail la vie mouvementée de ce prélat 
qui joua un rôle important dans les événements tumultueux de la première 
moitié du XIII siàcle. Tout au long de sa vie son association avec la Hongrie 
fut étroite. Sa sœur Gertrude était la femme d'Endre II de Hongrie, il était 
donc l’oncle maternel du roi Béla IV. Dans sa jeunesse il fut, tour à tour, 
archevêque de Kalocsa, ban de Croatie, voivode de Transylvanie, comte de 
Bács-Bodrog. Il fut obligé de quitter la Hongrie en 1213, aprés que sa sœur, 
la reine Gertrude, eut été assassinée. Maus il eut toujours des contacts suivis 
avec son neveu. Nous savons que la réconciliation en décembre 1238 de 
Grégoire IX avec le patriarche Berthold a été achevée grace à l'entremise 
de Béla IV. 

Il n'est pas surprenant que le roi hongrois ait jugé utile de mettre son oncle 
au courant des renseignements importants contenus dans la lettre de Julien. 
Quelles qu’aient été les péripéties de sa vie, le patriarche d’Aquilée fut à son 


1 Robert Davidsohn, Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz, ту (Berlm, 1908), р. 89. Le 
passage a été signalé par Pellot, Les Mongols et la papauté, p. 76. 

2 AECO., in, p. 39. 

8 of. l'article très instruotif de Mgr. P. Pasohini dans le Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie 
eccléstastique, viii (Paris, 1936), pp. 965-8. 
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époque un personnage très influent dont la bonne grâce fut recherchée aussi 
bien par le pape que par l’empereur. Ajoutons, que Berthold était le beau- 
frère de Philippe Auguste qui, en troisièmes noces avait épousé Agnès, sœur du 
patriarche. Béla IV, en envoyant la lettre de Julien à Berthold, espérait sans 
doute, et non sans raison, que celui-ci mettrait en garde l'Occident contre le 
péril qui le menagait. Les efforts de Béla IV échouérent. L’invasion survenue 
et passée, l’empereur et le pape semblent mieux réaliser les dangers d’une autre 
attaque. A partir de 1242 le nom du patriarche d’Aquilée est constamment 
associé aux efforts faits pour obtenir des renseignements sur les Mongols et pour 
parer à un éventuel renouvellement de leurs attaques. 

Richard de St. Germain rapporte ! qu'en février 1242 le patriarche d'Aquilée 
avait visité ' pro facto Tartarorum? l'Empereur, et ce n'est qu'en juin qu'il 
était reparti. 

Je soupçonnerai même Berthold d’avoir communiqué au Frère Richard les 
éléments qui lui permirent de composer son Mémorandum. П est certain que 
les deux se sont fréquemment rencontrés à la cour de Frédéric II; leurs noms 
se trouvent associés au bas des décrets de l’empereur. Parmi les témoins 
énumérés à la fin d'un Edictum contra communia civium et societates artificum ? 
(décembre 1231-mai 1232) nous rencontrons, entre autres, B. patriarcha 
Aqutlegensis et Riccardus imperialis aule camerarius, ot les mêmes noms figurent 
aussi à la fin d'une Constitutio in favorem principum 3 de mai 1232. 

Je relève, à tout hasard, dans le IVe volume de Huillard-Bréholles les 
endroits suivants où les deux noms figurent côte-à-côte : pp. 287—8, 290, 296, 
297, 308, 312, 314. 

Dans le document No. 30 des Registres d'Innocent IV,* daté du 21 juillet 
1243, nous trouvons: Bertholdum patriarcham Aqutletensam, auditis novis 
Hungariae ob Tartaros periculis, rogat inducat Ohristi fideles in Theutonia 
constitutos ut contra Satanae nuntios Tartarique ministros crucis signaculum 
acciptant. 

Berthold a participé au Concile de Lyon et, dès son ouverture y a joué 
un rôle considérable.5 Nous n'avons pas jusqu'ici trouvé d'évidence directe sur 
son rôle dans l'envoi des missions, mais on ne peut guère douter que son avis ait 
été pris en considération. Dans la terminologie moderne on l'appellerait un 
‘expert’ en affaires mongoles, et ses informations de provenance hongroise 
furent celles sur lesquelles le pape pouvait le mieux baser son opinion. Peu 
avant le départ des missionnaires, en février-1245, les affaires hongroises 
prennent une part importante dans les Registres d'Innocent IV ; un document 
(1068) du 22 février, et trois autres (1067, 1071, 1072) du 27 de ce mois, en 
` portent témoignage. 


1 Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, tome vi, partie ii (Bologna, 1938), p. 213. 

3 MGH. Constitutiones et Acta Publica, ii, pp. 191-4. 

* ibid., pp. 211-13. 

* ed. E. Berger. 

5 cf. MGH. Constitutiones et Acta Publica, ii, p. 513, la description de l'ouverture du Conoile. 
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Dans ces circonstances il est plus que vraisemblable qu’au printemps de 
1245 quand le pape, selon les mots de Pelliot 1 ‘ inaugurait vis-à-vis des Mongols 
une politique hardie et toute nouvelle’ il ait dû faire usage des renseignements 
de premiére main que lui fournissaient les Hongrois. 

Plan Carpin, en passant par la Pologne et 1а Russie au lieu de suivre 
l'itinéraire méridional habituel, a profité de l'expérience de Julien. En fait, il 
suit la route indiquée à celui-ci par les Hongrois de la Magna Hungaria. 


1 Les Mongols et la papauté, p. 64. 


The Old Iranian Calendars Again 
By 8. Н. TAQIZADEH 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to participate in the ‘ festeohrift ’ in honour 
of my friend Professor Minorsky. Our friendship is older, by a quarter of a century, 
than the institution of the new calendar used in Iran to-day ; for it is fifty years 
since we first met, when he was a young secretary at the consulate in Tabriz. We 
collaborated then in publishing a short novel of Tolstoy’s in Persian, and our 
relations have ever since been cordial. Professor Minorsky’s profound studies in the 
history of Iran are deeply appreciated by Iranians; and in contributing the 
following article to this volume I express not only my own regard and good wishes, 
but feel that I can speak for all scholars of my country in saying to him: 
Желаю Вам здравствовать много лет! 


8. H. T. 
Teheran, 18t June, 1952. 


OST Iranists are probably acquainted with some of my writings on Iranian 
chronology and systems of time-reckoning. One of the essential points 
in my outline of the history of the Iranian calendars is the theory I put forward 
about the date of the creation of a fixed religious year, co-existing and running 
parallel with the civil year, which was & vague one. This fixed year, called in 
Pahlavi literature Vihélaktk, was, however, theoretical and without any 
application in daily life. It was used only by the Zoroastrian clergy for the 
purpose of ascertaining the original position of the religious festivals and 
keeping them in or about their astronomical positions. By the ‘original 
position ’ is meant the places these most important religious days occupied in 
the tropical year at the time of instituting the VihéJaktk year, which time may 
or may not have been the epoch of the initial adoption of the Mazdayasnian or . 
‘Young Avestan’ civil year in Iran. The date I proposed was 441 B.c., or at 
any rate some time in the first decade of the second half of the 5th century в.с. 
As I said, this date is not necessarily also that of the original introduction of 
the vague year of 365 days in Iran or of its adoption by the Zoroastrian com- 
munity in their daily and civil life. The institution or the adoption of this 
civil year, which most probably has been taken directly, or, as Scaliger suggested, 
through an intermediary, from the Egyptian calendar, may have taken place 
rather earlier. It was perhaps adopted by the Zoroastrian community of Iran 
at а time when the Egyptian New Year (the first day of the month Thoth) 
corresponded with the winter solstice, and the same day was made the beginning 
of the Iranian year and the first day of the month Daôv (Dai) This was the 
case in or about 504 в.о., on 26th-27th December. In this same year the same 
day (27th December) happened to correspond also with the first day of the old 
Persian (Achæmenian) month Anämaka (the tenth month) = Babylonian 
Tebétu. 
This solar year has continued ever since to be the calendar year of the 
Zoroastrians of Iran and that of several other nations to the east and west of 
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Tran, and is often called conventionally ‘ Zoroastrian’ or ‘ Young Avestan ’. 
It was the official calendar of the Sasanian period and has survived, though with 
declining usage, through the Islamic age up to the present day in some parts of 
Iran (as, e.g., in Mazandaran) among Moslems as well as among Zoroastrians ; 
and also among the Parsees of India and the Mandæans of Irak and Iran 
(though with different month names among the latter). It is also used nowadays 
in many central parts of Iran (Kashan, Yazd, etc.) in the form of the Jalalian 
year, which is the same Old Iranian year in all respects, except that it has been 
reformed and made a fixed tropic year, beginning always at the vernal equinox. 
In the early period after its adoption by the Zoroastrian community of Iran 
its use must have been confined to a limited circle, and, not being general, it 
was little known outside that circle. This explains the fact that Herodotus, 
writing in the third quarter of the 5th century в.о., had apparently not heard 
of this kind of Persian year, although he had visited Susa, the Achæmenian 
capital, and knew the Egyptian year of which he speaks with favour. There are, 
however, some indications that before the adoption of this calendar of Egyptian 
origin there were other calendars or systems of time-reckoning in use in Iran 
or among Iranians, of which we know three with different degrees of certainty. 
The expressions * certain’, * most probable’, ‘ probable’, and ‘ conjectural ’ 
may be used for the different grades of evidence in the following theories :— 

For instance, it is certain from written documents that the Achæmenians used 
a calendar of which the names of the months, partly in Persian and partly in 
Elamite, are known to us. Their year and months ran most probably parallel 
with the Babylonian year and months, and were presumably adopted from 
the Elamite system, which again must have been the same as the Babylonian. 
The three calendars (Old Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian) most probably 
corresponded exactly with each other and did not differ in anything except in 
the names of the months. This ‘Old Persian’ calendar was in official use 
during the reign of the first kings, as we know for certain for the reign of Darius, 
Xerxes, and the first years of that of Artaxerxes down to 459 8.0. It may 
have been used also by Darius’ predecessors and it probably continued as the 
official calendar all through the Achæmenian period (although, in the meantime, 
the Young Avestan Calendar was most probably in current use among the 
Zoroastrians of Iran, at least after the first half of the 5th century 8.0.(. 
for this probability may be found in the continued celebration of the festival 
called ‘ Magophonia ' by the Greeks in the time of Ctesias (closing years of the 
5th century в.о.) ; for he, as Herodotus before him, mentions it. The feast was 
celebrated on the 10th day of the 7th month of the Old Persian calendar, as the 
anniversary of the elimination of Gaumata, the Magian usurper, from the 
throne. On the other hand, Ctesias’ mention of the feast Miôrakana may be 
considered as an indication of a parallel use of the Young Avestan or perhaps 
the ‘ Magian year’ in Iran at the same time. 

Another calendar, which was apparently used by the early Zoroastrians 
before the adoption of the Egyptian system and perhaps even by Zoroaster’s 
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own people during his lifetime and before it, was an (approximately) tropical 
year of 6 unequal seasons with each of the most important seasonal festivals 
coming at the closing day or days of a season. The existence of this calendar, 
which is often called ‘ Old Avestan ’, is most probable ; but nothing is known of 
the means by which the seasons were kept in their astronomic positions in the 
year. Whether this was a lunisolar year, as some scholars have presumed, or 
a year of 360 days with a periodic intercalation in the manner of the 
* Péshdädian ’ year mentioned by Bérüni, as others have supposed, is open to 
conjecture. The year began probably with the summer solstice, on the day 
immediately following the Maiðyõišəma (‘midsummer’) festival! This 
calendar, as we have said, preceded the Young Avestan, and it is not known 
when the Zoroastrian community abandoned it in favour of the latter. If the 
adoption of the Egyptian system and the creation of the Young Avestan calendar 
which replaced the Old Avestan year really preceded the institution, in 441 B.C., 
of a fixed religious (and theoretic) VthéJaktk year, it is possible that it took place 
some time about the beginning of the 5th or the end of the 6th century B.C. : 
the first day of the Egyptian month Thoth (the beginning of the year) and its 
Persian equivalent, the first day of the month Dai, both corresponded then, as 
has been said already, with the winter solstice and Matdydtrya (‘ middle of the 
year ’, the midwinter festival of the Old Avestan year). If this was the case, 
MaSyôifema would then have been around the first day of Tir, and Matdydirya 
around the beginning of Dai, with Hamaspalmaëdaya at the middle of 
Spandarmad and not on its last days. Nevertheless, this latter religious festival 
was later, it seams, generally considered to mark the end of winter, though it 
always preceded the vernal equinox by about a fortnight. The passage in the 
Bundahiin (chapter 25) in which it is said that on Hamaspa6maédaya, which is 
Panjak, at the end of the month Spandärmad, day and night are equal in 
length, must also have been based on that traditional though inexact general 
belief. (One may compare the use, in Persian literature of the 10th to 12th 
centuries A.D., of the word Tir for ‘ autumn’, though this month then corre- 
sponded with the last month of spring or the first month of summer.) The 
interval between this Gaáhanbür and Matésyétsema is 105 days; and if the 
latter was at the middle of Tir (the 11th to the 15th as the Bundahišn puts it) 
and at the point of time after which the length of the day begins to decrease, 
i.e. at the solstice (as was really the case in 441 в.с.), then the vernal equinox 
would have corresponded with the 12th day of Farvardin (or ‘ Navasard' as it 
was probably called at that time). Since Matdydttema, as the word indicates, 
was considered to be the middle of the (Avestan) summer (which began 
immediately after HamaspaÜmaedaya), and was on the 105th day of this 
summer, the Zoroastrian summer was necessarily 210 days in duration. This 
must have been the origin of the Avestan summer of 7 months and winter of 
5 months, which had nothing to do with the well-known astronomical seasons ; 

1In Ossetic sdrd(é) means, as pointed out by Marquart, ‘summer,’ which word doubtless 
continues Old Persian @ard- and Avestan sared- ‘ year’. 
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the Avestan summer was counted from Hamaspalmaëdaya to Ayabrima and 
the winter from the latter Gahanbür to the former. 

It is also probable that at a date not very long after the adoption of the 
Young Avestan calendar on the Egyptian model (if it happened before the 
institution of the Vthéjakik year about 441 в.с.) the beginning of the year was 
moved from the first day of Dai to the first day of the month near both to the 
vernal equinox and to the beginning of the Old Persian (Achæmenian) year 
(the month AdukanatSa, Babylonian Nisanu). At the same time the epagomenæ 
at the end of Atur (corresponding in position with the Egyptian epagomenss) 
must have been moved to the end of Spandärmad. This probably also took 
place in 441 в.о., and was perhaps the reason why Farvardigän or Fordigän 
(the festival of the manes or Fravahars) became prolonged from 5 to 10 days. 
The epagomens, taking the place of the last five days of Spandirmad, became 
the real Farvardigän, while the former Farvardigan (the last five days of the 
month which now preceded the epagomenw) were added to it as ‘the first 
Farvardigàn ', making the festival 10 days in all. Bérüni tells us that the second 
pentad was considered as the main (and hence the real) Farvardigän. This 
shifting of the epagomenæ must also have been the cause why the second 
Khwarazmian Gah (the season corresponding with the interval between 
Maidyatrya—Khwarazmian ربد‎ ld !—and Hamaspamatdaya—Khwa- 
razmian ريد‎ (yes tue 3) became 80 days instead of 75; the ‘Gah’ of the 
Persians continued to be 75 days, since they apparently did not make the 
necessary adjustment, but left the preceding Gah (the season between 
Paitišhahya and Moióyawya) with 80 days as it was when it included the 
epagomen at the end of Афаг; hence the Gahanbar of Matdyairya was advanced 
from the 10th-15th to the 15th-20th of the month Dai. This conjectural 
reform—namely the change of the New Year from the first day of Dai to the 
first of Farvardin, and the moving of the epagomena from the end of Atur to 
the end of Spandarmad (if the above hypothesis should prove true)—must have 
happened, as has already been said, in the first decade of the second half of the 
5th century B.C., in the reign of Artaxerxes I. 

A third old calendar was probably that which we have called the ‘ Magian ’. 
It was apparently the system of time-reckoning in use in the Western and 
Central parts of Iran, but neither in the South-West (Persis) nor in the North- 
East (Khorasan and the Transoxianian countries). We have not much evidence 
either for the existence or for the details of this calendar. However, there are 
some indications of the existence of a system in Iran to which belonged all the 
movable feasts in the Young Avestan calendar. This means that while the six 
Gahanbars (the religious feasts of prime importance, which were already kept 


1[Ths name should be pointed pyér'xy +у@: it continues, m fact, Av. pattwhahya 
+ ratu.—W. B. H.] 

3(Sachau’s form should be replaced by شم رند‎ cus, it continues Av. matdydidema.— 
W.B. E] 
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more or less stable in their positions in the tropical year) are remnants of the 
Old Avestan calendar taken over into the Young Avestan, the civil feasts їп 
the vague civil year, such as Naurüz, Mibrakän, Tirakàn, etc., have their 
origin in a different calendar in which (1) the year probably began in or near 
^ spring ; (2) the old Aryan deities Miéra, TiStrya, Apäm napât, and Atar were 
represented in the month-names (and possibly also in the names of the days). 
This seems to have been the calendar of people who revered Mi6ra, Anähita, 
etc., i.e. old Aryan but not Zoroastrian deities ; and who perhaps did not believe 
in or respect sufficiently Ahura Mazdah, the supreme God of the Zoroastrians, 
just as the early Zoroastrians did not believe in, and even rejected, these Aryan 
deities. Мібга was apparently the god most respected among them. It is very 
probable that a union or fusion between the two antagonistic communities of 
Tran, namely the worshippers of Ahura Mazdah (the original Zoroastrians) and 
the believers in Miéra, etc. (the Magians ?), took place some time in the 
5th century B.c., by which period both religious systems were amalgamated and 
both parties reconciled. As a matter of fact the Zoroastrian religion took 
important points of the ‘ Magian ' beliefs into-its system, and incorporated in 
its reformed shape most of the main principles of that old and original religion. 
It received into its pantheon the deities of the other party and gave a prominent 
place to Miéra as next only to Ahura Mazda. 

The Young Avestan calendar was one of the results of this synthesis or 
union: the month of Ahura Mazda (the later Farvardin) occupied the first 
position and the day Ormazd became the first day of the month, the month of 
Miéra headed the second half of the year and the day of Miéra led the second 
half of the month. Mihragan (the old Mifrakäna) was made the most important 
and popular feast of the year after Nauriiz (the New Year’s day). This was 
probably the feast of the autumnal equinox, celebrated always by the old 
Magians at that fixed astronomical point of time. The old Magian calendar 
must, therefore, have had a stable year before the adoption of the vague year 
in 441 в.с. In 441 the autumnal equinox fell on the 16th day of the 7th month 
(Mihr), which day remained as the feast of Мібгакап in spite of the year 
becoming henceforward a vague year. Moreover, a day on which Gaumäta, the 
Magian usurper, was killed by Darius and his associates in 522 B.c., namely the 
10th day of the month Bagayadi, corresponded with the day of the autumnal 
equinox (29th September) and therefore fell on the same day as the Magian 
Miérakin. The Tirakan feast must also have belonged to the Magian year, and 
was probably celebrated on or about the summer solstice. It fell at that time in 
441 B.C. (when it was on the 13th day of the month Tir); after that date it 
followed the retrogression of the vague year, though it remained on the same 
day of the month Tir. How these festivals, before the union, had been kept 
fixed at their astronomical position in the tropic year cannot be ascertained. 

Incidentally, the possibility that the Achæmenian kings were converted to 
Zoroastrianism at the same date (441 в.с.) must occur to any student of this 
question after perusal of what has been said above. 
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The Young Avestan year, as reformed in or about 441 в.о., was the result 
of a compromise between the three above-mentioned calendars, the Old 
Avestan, the Magian, and the Young Avestan. It was a double system, 
combining a civil vague year with its civil feasts, which was in practical and 
general use for all current affairs by the common people and the state, and 
a religious fixed year (Vshéjakik), known only to a limited circle of clergy or 
men of learning. It was in a way similar to the calendar used before the 20th 
century in Iran, in which the Arabian lunar year and months were used for almost 
every purpose except for the official account of finance and also for the Persian 
New Year’s feast, Naurüz, and some minor popular days, such as the winter 
Chilla, or Qalb ul-Asad, etc., which were connected with the tropic year. One 
may compare also the use in Turkey to-day of the Arabian year for religious ` 
days exclusively. In this new calendar the old Avestan year was represented by 
the Gahanbárs, which kept their fixed position in spite of the retrogression of the 
civil year and advanced a month every 120 years. The Vihéjaktk year was kept 
fixed by instituting a kind of intercalation by which once in each 120 years the 
Gahanbars were moved 30 days forward ; they kept the new positions for the 
next 120 years, at the end of which period a further shift forward of a month 
took place. This was carried out by adding a month to the religious year each 
120 years, making it 13 months.! 

This system was established about 441 в.о. when MaiSyotšoma was on the 
15th day of Tir, as given in the Afrin Gahanbar. Натаѕрадтаёйауа (or the 
epagomenz) was at the end of the 12th month (Spandarmad). When the 
Gahanbars were for the first time moved forward at the first intercalation 
(presumably in 321 в.с. or thereabouts), the epagomena proceeded 30 days to 
the end of the first month. It is possible that in consequence of this shift the 
first month came to be named ‘ Farvardin’ (Fravartin), after the title of the 
epagomena, which was ‘ Fravardigün ' or the feast of Ње Fravahars (the souls) ; 
just as the Armenian 12th month is called Hrotic' for Ње same reason. The 
epagomenæ were periodically advanced for about 840 years until, through seven 
successive intercalations (of which the last, a double intercalation of two 
months, was carried out in the early 5th century A.D.), they came to the end of 
Aban (the 8th month). The next intercalation (the 9th), due about A.D. 640, 
was not undertaken for an obvious reason, i.e. the Arab invasion in Iran. 

Thus, since the last intercalation in the beginning of the 5th century, the 
epagomen (or the five Gatha-days—Andargah—Panja— Khamsat al-mustartqat, 
as they were variously named) and the other Gahanbürs as well have remained, 
in the Persian as well as in the Sistanian calendars, in positions 8 months 
posterior to their original places in 441 B.c. in the vague year, as given in the 
Afrîn Gahanbar. However, the epagomenz were moved to the end of the year 


1 It cannot be assumed with certainty that this periodical intercalation was effected regularly, 
з.е. in 320, 200, 80 в.с., and А.р. 40 and 160, etc. If we take seriously the passage in the Dinkart, 
in which the maximum delay permitted ın carrymg out the intercalations is said to be five months, 
we must presume that some of the intercalations were deferred to a later time. 
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in-about A.D. 1006 in Fars and Central Iran and elsewhere, as well as with the 
Zorosstrians of Iran and India; an operation which was in fact equal to four 
intercalations carried out together at one time. But they continued to remain 
at the end of the 8th month in some parts of Iran, including the Caspian 
provinces. Even to-day they have that position in the calendar used in 
Mazandaràn, which is a faithful continuation of the Young Avestan calendar of 
Sasanian times. They have the same position in the calendar of the Mandæans, 
which is exactly the Iranian calendar, except for the names of the months. 

In the calendar of the other peoples using the Young Avestan year the 
epagomenz were not transferred from the end of the year to the end of the 
following months; and we know that in the Khwarazmian, Sogdian, and 
Armenian years, and possibly in that of the Cappadocians as well, they have 
always been at the end of the year (after the 12th month). However, we do not 
know if there has been any intercalation in these calendars to keep their 
Gahanbars (if they had any) stable in their fixed places. Only the first-named 
people had, according to Bérüni, religious seasonal festivals corresponding with 
the Gàhanbürs of the Persians. Possibly the Khwarazmians had used the Old 
Avestan year 1 before the adoption of the Young Avestan calendar ; this would 
suit the theory advanced by some scholars that they were the people of 
Zoroaster and that their country was the Atiryanom Vaejo of the Avesta. 
Their Gähanbärs are also six in number, and at the same intervals from each 
other as those of the Persians. If we examine their Gahanbars, putting them 
and those of the Persians in late Sasanian times in corresponding order 
according to the original position we have the following table :— 








Position in Persian year 
after the 8th intercala- Position in the 
Original place according tion (aocording to Khwarazmian year 
to Afrin Gahanbar Bérüni) (according to Bérüni) 
Maiéyoizaramaya . |-15 Artavahilt = | 15 Dai 
(Znd month) 10th month) — | 15 fifth month 
Mai8yoikoma . . | 16 Tir = | 16 därmad 
4th month) (12th month) = | 15 seventh month 
Paitifhahya . . | 80 Svar = | 30 Urdibehedt 
(6th month) (2nd month) = | 185 tenth month 
Ayäôrima  . . | 80 Mihr = | 30 Khordad 
(seventh month) 3rd month) — | lat eleventh month 
Maiëyärya . Dady = | 20 var 
(10th month) (6th month) = | 11th first month 
HamaspaËmaëdaya | Panja (at the = | Panja atthe _ 
end of 12th end of 
month) (8th month) = | Ist fourth month 








From the above table it can be clearly seen that in the Persian year the 
Gühanbürs have advanced 8 months (240 days) from their original positions, 


1 [This view is supported by the fact that the Khwarezmian names of the Gahanbars are 
identical with the ‘ Old Avestan’ ones: M3r-ryd (во to be read) = Matéydirys ; MyÓ-zrmy-ryd 


= Маздубізагәтауо ; ‘rémyn-ryd = Ay&Ürima ; one is missing; the two remaining above, 
p. 606, n. 1, 2. The order, however, is gravely disturbed. —W. B. H.] 
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and that the corresponding Khwarazmian Gähanbärs have proceeded, also 
from the original positions, only 3 months (90 days). This means, on one hand, 
that in the former calendar (Persian) eight intercalations have taken place 
(the last, as a matter of fact, in anticipation and together with the seventh) 
and that the seventh (a double one with the eighth) was carried out 840 years 
after the institution of the fixed (Vthéjakik) year and of the system of inter- 
calating every 120 years. On the other hand, in the Khwarazmian calendar 
three successive similar intercalations must have taken place, and these must 
have been carried out (if they were consistently and regularly operated) in ` 
about 320, 200, and 80 в.с. After the last date, and before A.D. 40, this usage 
must have been interrupted owing to some religious or political change and 
в break in communication between the two peoples. 

We know of no other intercalations carried out in the Persian year in the 
interval between A.D. 400 and 1006, by which the epagomenæ might have moved 
forward to the end of the 9th or 10th or 11th months. But а very curious case 
has recently come to my notice which may be considered as evidence of an 
earlier intercalation. 

In different parts of Central Iran the old Iranian calendar (of 12 months of 
30 days and 5 supplementary days) continues in use among the mass of the 
people, especially in the rural parts of many districts such as Kashan, Natanz, 
Maima, Javshagan, and all or most adjacent areas, as well in the province of 
Yazd. The names of the months are also the same as those used by the 
Zoroastrians. But unlike the old Iranian calandar the year, with these people, 
begins with the vernal equinox as in the Jalalian calendar and, as a matter of 
fact, they call their year the Jalalian year. In these districts the year begins 
with the month Farvardin, the first day of which is the first day of spring, and 
ends with the Panja, the 5 supplementary days (or 6 days every 4 years), which 
come after the month Esfandärmad (the 12th month), exactly as in the Jalalian 
calendar. But in many villages of the district of Nätanz (south of Kashan), such 
as Abiyaneh, Barz, Chimeh, Henjan, and several others, the Panja is added, 
not at the end of the 12th month, but, curiously, at the end of the 11th month 
(Bahman). 

I am unable to explain this phenomenon and mention it only ав a new and 
hitherto unnoticed fact (first communicated to me by Dr. A. К. 8. Lambton). 
Can this be a trace of an intercalation in the old calendar which survived into 
the Jalalian year when it replaced the old one ? It is not a likely supposition, 
because the only intercalations which caused the transference of the epagomenæ 
from the end of one month to the end of following month, so far as we know, 
were the seven successive intercalations (the last a double one) that caused the 
moving of ће epagomenæ forward until they finally reached the end of the 
8th month (АЪ&п) about the beginning of the 5th century A.D. (or in the second 
half of that century, according to another report of Bérüni). No intercalation was 
ever undertaken after that; for the next intercalation (the 9th), due in A.D. 640 
or some time later in the 7th century, did not take place. The transference of 
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the epagomens# after some 600 years, in about A.D. 1006, from the end of Abän 
to the end of Esfand&rmad, i.e. the end of the year, was the only other operation 
of that kind known to us, though it can hardly be called an intercalation. 
If, then, such an intercalation (the 11th) had really taken place, which is not 
very probable, it should have happened in about A.D. 880. Thus it would have 
been close in time to the reform of the Persian calendar which the Khalif 
Al-Mu'tadid undertook in 894-5. No record of any other intercalation is found 
in historical sources, except the mention of that (in the Naurüz-Nàmeh, p. 12) 
undertaken by Khalaf ibn Ahmad, who ruled Sistan in about А.р. 954-1003, 
but, apart from the fact that the dates do not accord, Sistan is too far from 
. Nàtanz to make a connexion probable. 


Some Mu‘tazili Ideas about Religion 
In particular about Knowledge based on General Report 


By A. S. Trrrron 


HE British Museum manuscript Or. 8613 (146 folios, probably 5th-11th 
century) has lost both its beginning and end. Its subject is the doctrine 
of the Mu'tazila and it is divided into sections each of which begins with the 
quotation from a book by Abū ‘Ali Muhammad b. Khallàd (Fihrist 174) ; 
in one place he is called 55745 al-kttäb. The authorities mostly quoted 
are the two shaikhs, Abū ‘Ali al-Jubbai and his son Abii Hashim, the chief 
judge ‘Abd al-jabbar (1415/1024) and Abū Rashid Sa‘id b. Muhammad who 
died somewhat later. He is the latest authority quoted. It is hard to decide to 
which of the two men Abü 'Ali refers. The MS. has been collated within the 
last 200 years but no other copy seems to be recorded unless no. 589 in Landberg 
(MSS. belonging to Maison Brill), Ziyadat, by Abū Talib Yahya b. Husain to 
al-usül of Ibn Khallad, is the same work ; but if the description ‘ giving much 
information about the Zaidis ' is right, it is another book. The character of the 
book will be shown by a summary of its contents followed by an abridged 
translation of one section. 
CONTENTS 
The Koran E 
Е.1.а. Is the difference between the Koran and other books no greater than 
that between the poems of Imru 'al-qais and those of other poeta ? No ; because 
some gave up poetry altogether and many admitted the superiority of the 
Koran though Arabs did not easily admit defeat. 2.b. A miracle is confirmation 
of the claim made by the miracle-vrorker so no liar can work one. The works of 
Homer and Euclid have no equals but the authors did not claim to be prophets. 
5.a. Other things are unique but the lack of motive is the cause; anyone could 
build the pyramids if he had the will and the money. The book of Sibawaih 
depends on the labours of his predecessors. The miracle of the Koran is its 
language not its substance; from the Arab failure to rival it foreigners can 
deduce that it is a miracle. 17.b. Nazzäm’s argument that God prevented the 
Arabs from making anything like the Koran is not accepted. Objection: if the 
style of the Koran is unique, why was there ever any doubt about the last two 
chapters ? Answer: they were so well known that there was no need to write 
them; the first was also often left out. 
Knowledge 
28.а. Muhammad was known by his contemporaries directly and by later 
generations indirectly, by general report which produces necessary knowledge. 
The Sumanïya deny this value of a general report but their practice contradicta 
their theory. Our teachers say that those, who have not heard of the prophet, 
are brought under moral obligation by reason. 35.a. Knowledge based on the 
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report of one or a few may be, i necessary ; ii. ratiocinative ; iii. neither, in 
which ease it is opinion. 41.а. Knowledge about God and his prophet belongs 
to this second class (there is a contradiction here) ; itis true because God cannot 
lie and because it is attested by miracles. Miracles like the Koran and the lament 
of the palm tree are known by general report and others by reports which are 
less than general. 46.b. Some of the Hebrew prophets did not bring a new law. 
Al-Jubbai said that God sent prophets to call men to obey reason ; at first Abii 
Hashim agreed but later he taught that a prophet must bring a law known only 
by revelation. God can send two prophets at the same time with different laws. 
Miracles are necessary, otherwise a prophet is not known to be truthful. 
Б1.а. One, who has been an unbeliever, cannot be a prophet; the mission is an 
act of grace to those who by it are made responsible. The imam is not infallible, 
he is a ruler charged to maintain the army and guard the frontiers. Venial sins 
do not unfit a man to be a prophet; like a failure to perform works of 
supererogation they only lessen his reward. 62.b. The object of & miracle is to 
serve some useful purpose, so saints can work them. 


Cancellation 


69.b. The Jews deny that a revelation can be cancelled. 76.8. Cancellation 
is а fact and is accepted by reason. It does not prove ‘ change of mind’, 
(a doctrine of the Shi‘a). 80.a. Cancellation does not mean that truth becomes 
falsehood and vice versa. The Jewish claim does not rest on a general report for 
Bukhtnasar killed too many of them for this to be possible ; further they are 
not unanimous for the *Ananiya admit cancellation by reason and revelation 
though not that of the law of Moses by that of Muhammad for he did no 
miracles. Similarly the belief of the Shi'a in twelve imams has no support. 
84.b. Sickness may prevent a man from doing his religious duties without 
making him guilty of neglect ; God can also cancel a duty. 


Speech 

85.b. Against the Kullabiya. Speech cannot be eternal for it is a suécession 
of sounds. It is not a thought in the mind or soul for God cannot be called 
a thinker. Ahriman sprang from an evil thought of Yazdan. If there is eternal 
speech, it must differ in kind from temporal. 94.b. It is sounds in order, not 
like the squeak of a door. God is the maker of speech ; it is one whether made 
by God or man. 99.b. Language is founded on convention, including both 
words and gestures. He, who wants to learn Arabic through the medium of 
Persian, must know the conventions of both tongues. Man can have no con- 
vention for eternal speech. 104.b. If God speaks with a speech which is not 
ordered sounds, it will be unintelligible and, as nothing is like Him, He will 
move with a movement which is not intelligible. This leads to describing God 
by contraries but to be contraries they have to be intelligible. Silence not 
dumbness is the contrary of speech but these people think that denial of 
dumbness is affirmation of speech so they are driven to say that God speaks 
with a mouth and tongue which are not evidence of createdness because they 
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cannot be comprehended. 106.a. To prove that no second eternal exists beside 
God. The date stalk (Koran 36, 39) is called eternal though it 1s not God ; so it 
is not the being eternal which makes God what He is. Dualists are wrong in 
positing a second eternal. The Jews should believe in Moses because of his 
miracles and in Muhammad for his miracles without ceasing to believe in Moses. 
112.5. ‘ The Word is not God and not other than God ’ leads to a discussion of 
otherness with the conclusion that the definition ‘ one of a pair which can exist 
without the other’ is not satisfactory because it combines ratiocinative 
knowledge with necessary. Determinists adopted this definition because the 
divine attributes are eternal entities in the Eternal; neither can exist without 
the other. Dualists affirm an eternal beside God and distinct from Him though 
they cannot exist apart. 116.b. God speaks with all kinds of speech ; it is an 
activity not an attribute. ‘Speaking in himself’ is a contradiction in terms. 
Speech does not inhere in God for it is a succession of sounds and originated. 
If‘ We sent Noah ’ was spoken ın eternity, the speaker was а liar. 123.b. In this 
section is much play with grammar. God is a knower (alim), a personal attribute, 
but need not be a teacher (mu‘allim) which is not a personal attribute though 
He cannot be a speaker (mutakallim) without being a speaker to someone 
(mukallim). He does not speak to all as He spoke to Moses; were He always 
uttering the creative ‘ be ’, creation would go on to infinity. 124.b. (Resumption 
of 104.b.) Dumbness is not the contrary of speech. Man speaks by a tool 
(mouth and tongue) ; if it is out of order, he is dumb ; if it is in order, he may 
be silent. God does not speak by a tool so cannot be dumb. 132.a. Speech must 
be in a substrate and nothing more is needed for it; contrary to al-Jubbai who 
demanded a special constitution in the speaker, to Abū Hashim who derived 
speech from sound and sound from movement, and to Ibn Khalläd who taught 
that speech was in the air. It is only sounds in a special order. It is in a substrate 
after not being there but not by inherence or transfer; it may be in many 
substrates at the same time and does not cease so long as recitation, memory or 
writing continues. As to the speech of God :— 

1. What is heard, read or remembered is the Word of God; the Word 
endures but sounds cannot endure so they are not the Word. 

2. Were sounds the Word, man’s reading would be the same as the word 
and the Koran so the Koran would cease to be a miracle. 

3. Mistakes can be made in reading; there are no mistakes in the Word 
во reading is not the Word. 

4, Sounds vary with the throats producing them; words do not vary so 
sounds are not words. 

5. The unclean may not read the Koran; it is the reading by the unclean 
which is filthy for the Koran cannot be filthy. 
* * * 

Knowledge based on general report (abridged translation). 
This knowledge is sufficient. The Baghdad school, led by Bishr b. 
al-Mu'tamir, says that it is acquired, our act, so they need to know the manner 
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of getting it. On the contrary, it is necessary and the proofs of this are many. 
Were it acquired, the consequences would be :— 

1. Consideration of the character and circumstances of the reporters would 
be essential; but this knowledge comes without such consideration. 

2. Knowledge about the reporters would have to precede the knowledge 
‘that there is a town named Mekka. We know that it exists but nothing about 
the reporters; knowledge about fundamentals must be more evident than that 
about derivatives; that about the reporters is so recondite that many 
intelligent men, even theologians, cannot acquire it. This shows that this 
knowledge is not acquired. А sound argument does not lead to knowledge 
unless the precise bearing of the argument is known. 

8. Anyone could refute it by a doubt ; this is one of the distinctions between 
necessary and acquired knowledge. 

4. Anyone could refuse to consider a report and so not get this knowledge ; 
this does not happen. 

5. А man living among his fellows is bound to have some motive for 
considering and so getting this knowledge and all will have an equal chance 
of во doing. Abü Häshim said that some acquired knowledge perfects 
intelligence, e.g. kmowledge that a substance is moving is knowledge about the 
movement. This is not acceptable—it is only true when the way to knowledge is 
plain—for it is like saying that knowledge that things exist is knowledge that 
they have a beginning. This is not true. Neither is knowledge about the 
reporters’ circumstances essential for, if not more obscure than the argument 
for the origination of bodies, it is not less so. 

6. Our opponents argue: Belief that knowledge of the reporters is necessary 
will stop reflection so that, if it were acquired, those who agree with us would 
never get it. The opposite is true. Every one distinguishes what he knows about 
the prophet from his knowledge that Baghdad exists; so the one is acquired 
and the other necessary. 

Objection. The distinction attaches to the path to knowledge; the path to 
one act of knowing may be more plain than that to another во some acquired 
knowledge may be more obvious. 

The objection that there is no motive causing reflection leads to positing 
a motive for the motive and an infinite regression. By motive we mean the 
state of the agent as knowing, believing or imagining and we reduce this to 
necessary knowledge which we do not make. 

Abü Häshim says that knowledge about the reporters is not part of full 
understanding. Both he and his father agree that knowledge based on a general 
report is necessary and part of full understanding because of the many laws 
based on such reports but they differ whether obligation based on reason is 
separate from that based on revelation. Abü 'Ali taught that every thinking 
man must have this knowledge whether the obligation was based on revelation 
or not. Abii Hashim taught: Now that religion is established a thinking man 
cannot be without the teachings of reason because he is under religious obligation 
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which is based on general report. Were there no religion and the obligation of 
reason stood alone, he might not have this knowledge. Again, if knowledge 
about the reporters were part of full understanding, repetition of the report 
would be unnecessary and man would know immediately as he knows sensations. 
It is established that this knowledge demands repetition so it is not part of full 
understanding but is like knowledge of a craft. If it were necessary, since it 
does not come immediately, it would not be part of full understanding. 

Objection. Knowledge of the relation between cause and effect is part of full 
understanding but is based on experience. The knowledge that wickedness is 
evil is similar for we cannot know necessarily how a thing will behave and not 
know its essence. Also the knowledge that glass is easily broken and that 
cotton burns. Again, if в man sees another after an interval and recognizes 
him, this is necessary knowledge but, as men differ in capacity, he may have to 
see him many times before recognizing him. Abi ‘Ali is right for it is unlikely 
that a man could hear about Mekka and not know that it exists. 

A report does not produce secondary knowledge; this is an attack on the 
doctrine of tawallud taught by Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. The reasons are :— 

1. If it did, the hearer need not know the reporter’s language for secondary 
effects do not depend on knowledge. 

2. It would be produced by the last sound in the report for the earlier have 
ceased and what has ceased to be cannot produce an effect. 

3. Many causes cannot unite to cause one effect. So the last sound is not the 
cause and the preceding sounds conditions. One might as well say that the 
preceding are the cause and the last the condition. 

4. A cause does not require that the maker of the cause should know what 
the effect will be. A stress produces an effect though the maker of the stress 
does not know the effect, indeed, does not know of tke stress till he is told. Then 
he knows it necessarily. 

5. A secondary effect is in the same direction as its cause. Knowledge has 
no direction. 

6. A secondary effect must be in contact with its cause; there is no such 
contact between the mouth and air, the substrate of speech, and the mind, the 
substrate of knowledge. 

7. A report would produce knowledge though this was not the intention of 
the reporters ; intention has nothing to do with secondary effects. 

8, A report would produce knowledge in a child or a madman for the only 
requirement is that the substrate of a secondary effect should be capable of 
receiving it. 

9. Knowledge does not endure so the cause (the report) must be repeated 
whenever it persists. But the reverse is true. The believer in secondary effects 
does not believe that God is continually re-creating atoms. Knowledge does not 
produce knowledge as a secondary effect for then it would produce infinite 
knowledge immediately ; this it does not do. 
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OTES 

The elaborate series of arguments may be due to an acquaintance with 
Greek logic. There seem to be two echoes of the Postertor Analytics ; 
‘knowledge about fundamentals must be more obvious than that about 
derivatives’ of ‘ first principles are more knowable than conclusions drawn 
from them ' (2, 19), and ' a sound argument does not lead to knowledge unless 
its precise bearing is known’ of ‘ there must be a scientific type of question 
from which the conclusions proper to each science follow ? (1, 12). 

For general ideas on knowledge see The Theory of Knowledge in Early Muslim 
Theology (Woolner Commemoration Volume). The idea of complete intelligence 
is due to the belief common to most of the Mu‘tazila that reason ('agl) is the 
sum of essential knowledge ; if it were not knowledge, it could not deal with it. 
It has ten constituents ; knowledge of 1. self; 2. sensations ; 3. a priors ideas 
(e.g. the whole is greater than its part); 4. the principle of excluded middle ; 
5. cause and effect; 6. the meaning of speech ; 7. the obvious combined with 
memory of recent sensations ; 8. experience (e.g. that glass is easily broken) ; 
9. moral values ; and 10. facts based on general report (tawdtur). Abii Hashim 
declared that this last was only included after revelation had been given 
because it was needed to hand on the prophet’s message from one generation to 
another.. Items 2, 7 and 8 would seem to be different names for the same process. 

Necessary knowledge is described as that which cannot be destroyed by 
doubt or uncertainty ; it comes without there being any road to it. It is hard to 
see how tawdtur fits this last condition. When reason is fully developed, man 
must be made to use it (by fear if needful) to get to know God; revelation 
cannot make him do this for it has no meaning for him till he has a knowledge 
of God. To expect a man to do what he does not know is wrong. 

Maimonides had no high opinion of theologians. ‘ If you read their long and 
famous books, you will not find anything more than you will learn from my 
account of their arguments for this conclusion... Often they use rhymed 
prose, balanced periods and choice words ; often they use obscure terms to win 
admiration from their audience or to bewilder the student. In their books is 
repetition, much to cause doubts and, as they think, to resolve them, and many 
attacks on those who do not agree with them.’ ‘ These are words which can be 
spoken ; they exist only in words, not in the mind, much less outside the mind.’ 
His judgment is just. 

Note.—The MS. has few diacritical points and I am indebted to Dr. Fakhry 
for some suggestions. 
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الاخار انه مكنسب او ضرورى قيل العم يمخبر الاخبار ضرورى لا مكتسب Et‏ 
فى ذلك قوم من البغداديين Ugly‏ من خالف فى هذا الاب ابو سبل شير ابن المعتمر 
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قيل‎ ор ж بغداد فإنهم ذهبوا الى ان العم بمخير الاخبار مكتسب‎ Dill من‎ „а إن‎ 
ضروريا* قيل له الدليل‎ OK وانه‎ CAG من انه لا يكون‎ ASE وما الدليل على ما‎ 
dad لو كان مكتسا لوجي أن محتاج فى‎ M على ذلك وجوه كثيرة احدها ان هذا‎ 
حتى ان من لم ينظر فى ذلك لم يحصل له العم وقد‎ ore الى النظر والتأمل فى صفات‎ 
انه لا يجوز ارن‎ Шә et, علمنا ان هذا العلل يحصل لنا وإن لم تنظر فى صفاتهم‎ 
لوجب ان يكون العم بصفات الخبرين واحواهم‎ LLG انه لو كان‎ Ul Lao يكون‎ 
من كون مكة وبغداد والمدينة وقد علمنا ان احدنا‎ Dhal العم با يحصل من‎ GU 
بقن ذلك ان العم‎ ж بصفات الخيرين‎ We وان لم يكن‎ Sadly يمم كون بغداد ومكة‎ 
Gaël ومعلوم أن العم بصفات‎ ж يكون اجلى واظهر من الع بالفرع‎ Ul يجب‎ de 
ب لكثير من المتكلمين‎ Dll من‎ TL Sat ان | يقوم‎ SEY ادق واخنى حتى‎ 
ЛЫ ما‎ осо ж يكون هذا الم مكتسبا‎ ol ist فلا‎ All, gpl Jah 
النظر فى الدليل لا يفغى الى الع الا بعد ان يكون الناظر عا بالدليل على الوحه الذى‎ 
العم الحاصل‎ Ob وكل ذلك ينى‎ ole! له العم‎ Jat بذلك لا‎ бе يدك حتى لو لم يكن‎ 
اوج‎ AG Оу ضروريا ومنها انه‎ OS بل‎ LLG لا يكون‎ GBI عند اخبار‎ 
| ما يفصل به بين‎ et هذا‎ SY 42 من نفسه بشك او‎ «|» LE ان كن الواحد‎ 
Le الواحد‎ oat ومنها انه لو كان مكتسبا لوحب أن‎ ж الضرورى وبين العم المكتسب‎ 
ж من نفسه أكتساب هذا العم وتحصيله‎ ad وقد علمنا أن الواحد منا لا‎ ж من نفسه‎ 
ومنها انه لو كان مكنسا لما امتنع فى الواحد منا ان لا ينظر ولا يستدل فلا يحصل له‎ 
ما أتكرتم‎ JS منهم وقد علمنا خلاف ذلك * فإن‎ LEM pas مع اختلاطه بالناس‎ ЫЙ 
مع اختلاطه بالناس وساع الاخبار مهم لا‎ Le الواحد‎ Op ان هذا العم وان كان مكتسبا‎ 
بد ان يدعوه الداعى إلى النظر والتآمل فتى نظر حصل له العم ويستوى فيه احوال‎ 
هذا كا قال شيك ابو هائم‎ з جميع العقلاء لحصول الطريق الى ذلك العم لكل احد‎ 
ah (=. بكون الجوهص‎ ЫК ان فى العلوم الكنسبة ما يكمل & العقل | وذلك‎ 
ما دکرہ الشیخ ابوهائم فى هذا اللاب غير رضي‎ Ob بحركته . قبل له ال ما فى هذا‎ 
بي أذ لوكان كذلك لوجب ان‎ ly فما يكون الطريق اليه‎ ge Fb ذلك‎ Ze ثم إن‎ 
أن يقال به‎ oe لا‎ Le وقد علمنا أن هذا‎ Мул de يقال أن العم بوحود الاجسام‎ 
يقنضى النظر فى‎ Ей هذا لا یکن ان يقال ذلك لا عکن ان يقال أن كال‎ SIG 
ما فى احوال‎ GY بل هذا اولى بالامتناع‎ М وصفاتهم فيحصل عند ذلك‎ OA احوال‎ 
Ф من الغموض والدقة ان لم زد على ما فى الاستدلال على حدوث الاجسام‎ Ола 
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لا يجب أن ينقض хе‏ فبطل ما ذكره السائل . ومنها أن من اعتقد Ob‏ العم بمخبر ASV‏ 
ضروری فاته لا GG‏ منه النظر والاستدلال فكان Le‏ فى Lust‏ ان لو كان هذا fall‏ 
مكسبا ان لا يحصل طم gel‏ هذا العم لاعتقادم Ub‏ العم بذلك ضرورى وان ذلك 
الاعتقاد ei,‏ من „ЫЛ‏ والاستدلال ж‏ وقد علمنا خلاف ذلك as,‏ فاته لا عاقل 
الا وكا des‏ بين المشاهدات وبين علمنا شوة )3 صلى الله عليه 5% يفصل ايضا بين 
علمنا ob‏ فى fap, Gall‏ يقال ها بغداد وين علمنا بشوة النى صلى الله عليه * | فلا يجوز 
ان كونا مكتسين Ue‏ مدن أن يكون Wy Cg pe et‏ مكتننا كا ق الأول كذرك 
الا ان هذا يمكن ان يعترض عليه ob‏ يقال ما ESI‏ ان هذا الفصل يرجع الى ما 
يكون طريقا الى كل واحد منها فيكون طربق احدهما اجلى ble‏ من طريق الآخر * 
وغير ше‏ ان تكون العلوم المكتسبة بعضها ом‏ من بعض لام يرجع الى الطريق لا 
الى نفس ж dal‏ واما ما e$‏ ابو على нео‏ الكتاب ١‏ جور ان يقال ان احدنا 
لا يترك النظر فى طريق مكتسي به العلل л‏ الاخار لاله لا داعى له الى ذلك لاله 
لا يجي ان يقال ان احدنا لا يفعل الفمل الا لداع يدعو «Y x OS‏ لو كان كذلك 
لوجب ان يقال فى ذلك الداعى انه لا يفعل الفعل الا لداع آخر * ثم PAT‏ فى الداعى 
GUN‏ كالكلام فى الداعى الال ж‏ فيؤدى الى ما لا يتنامى من الدواعى x‏ فالمراد Le‏ 

ذكره am‏ الله من الداعى gt cell GU‏ قيل کان احدنا ЫЙ У‏ الا لباعث 
بعثه عليه زم مالا يتنامى من الماعثين على ما ж US‏ ولا А‏ فى الدواعى اذا قلنا ان 
احدنا لا يجتار الفعل الا لداع واردنا بالداعى حالة القادر من كونه бе‏ او معتقدا او Ёш;‏ 
us У‏ الكلام فى ذلك ee el‏ من OIN‏ ال رايس ко‏ 
Ob‏ القول Ob‏ احدنا لا Uae,‏ الفعل الا لماعت poh‏ ما لا PLE‏ من ol‏ . فارز“ 

قال السائل انا à‏ بالداعى حالة القادر Ub‏ نفسد قوله هذا من وجه آخر 9l ШЕР Ob‏ 
احدنا مجوز ان لا يدعوه الداعى الى فعل النظر فى الطريق الذى يكس به العلل عضر 
الاخار KS‏ الواحد Le‏ اذا اعتقد ان العم بذلك ضرورى وان هذا الاعتقاد يصرفه 
من النظر فى طريقه * واختلفوا فى ان ЫЙ‏ بمخبر الاخبار ЫШ. gel‏ من ge‏ كال 
ЈАЛ‏ او لا يكون من ملة كال العقل وذهب الشيخ ابوهائم الى انه لا يجوز ارن 
DR‏ من de‏ كال ж ЈАЛ‏ ولا خلاف Les‏ فى انه ضرورى OW aly‏ من de‏ كال 
العقل لورود التقيّد 28 من الاحكام Le pal‏ المنبة على الاخبار Lely‏ الخلاف Le‏ 
لو انفرد التكليف العقلى عن التكليق الشمرعى pl JUS‏ ابو على كل من كان عاقلا 
NTC OCURRE‏ او لم يكن * فقال الشيخ ابو 


1  Dittography ın MS. 
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e‏ الما Y‏ يجوز 531 وقد استقى العمرع قراره ان يخاو عاقل le‏ هذا سبيله من العقل 
لكونه GR‏ بالشرعيات التى ur‏ على الاخبار ولو م يرد الشرع Le‏ وانفرد التكليف | 
العقلى عن التكليف الشرعى لاز ان J£‏ عاقل عن bel‏ به وكان الشيخ ابو Js e‏ 
لو كان ЫЛ‏ بمخبر الاخبار من جلة كال العقل لما وجب أن يقف على تكزر PAT‏ على 
الاسماع بل يجب أن dat‏ فى اول وهلة كالم SEAL‏ لما كان من de‏ كال العقل فانه 
dat‏ فى ال وهلة ki‏ شت انه لا يحصل فى اول وهلة مل ссе‏ فى ذلك الى التكرار 
علمنا ان ji‏ بذلك Y‏ يكون من حملة كال p dal‏ بالصنائع والحرف sty‏ ذلك 4% 
وان كان ضروريا ما لم يكن يحصل فى اول وهلة el Ме‏ لا يكون من Me‏ کال 
ж ЈАЛ‏ الا ان هذا oe‏ ان يعترض عليه Ob‏ يقال لا تنع ان يكون العم паа‏ من 
الاشياء من дг‏ كال العقل ومع ذلك بقف على الاختبار والتجربة sul,‏ هذا كا يقول 
فى تعلق الفعل بالفاعل ان gel‏ به من е‏ کال Ja‏ بدليل ان العم بقبح الظلم على سبيل 
IH‏ من de‏ كال ый, all‏ حك من احكام الفمل فلا يجوز فى الواحد متا ان 
e m‏ الغبيء بالاضطرار ولا de‏ ذاته بالاضطرار ومع هذا فإن a‏ بتعلق Juil‏ بالفاعل 
يقف على الاخشار والتجربة ОУ‏ احدنا لا be‏ ذلث فى اول وهلة واعا صل | له | 

بذلك اذا Tail‏ من حاله وقوع الفعلى مجسب قصده وداعبه وانتفاؤه ججسب كراهيته 
وصارفه مع سلامة الاحوال ж‏ و مد DG‏ انكسار الزجاج بالحديد واحتراق القطن بالنار 
as‏ عثل هذا من جاة كال العقل ومع ذلك df‏ بد فيه من الاختبار والتجربة والعادة 
OY‏ من شاهد هذه الاجسام ابتداء يجوز ان Y‏ بعل هذا А ob KH‏ ان к Ж‏ 
Godt gl LA‏ اله لا مكدر دراو дыз‏ عل Ol aie ASS ж de,‏ 
القطن كال بص او حو ذلك وكذلك الواحد منا اذا راى انسانًا مدة مديدة ثم غاب «е‏ 
م راہ GU‏ عن قرب 96 هذا العم اذى يحصل له Ol gay UE‏ هذا الشخص Gall‏ راه 
Ut‏ هو الذى رآه من قبل فاه ضرورى وهو من де‏ كال العقل ومع ذلك 4% يحتاج 
فيه الى ol‏ يكون الادراك قد تقدّم تكرتره وكثر حتى انه لو لم يكن منه هذا التكرار 
بل el‏ مرّة أو Oy‏ ثم غاب «е‏ ثم رآه Gt‏ جوز ان يثبته ويجوز ان لا Y, АДА‏ 
ai‏ ذلك فى کال عقله OY‏ هذا مما Cu‏ فيه احوال العقلاء قشت DE oe‏ انما يكون 
العم به من de‏ كال العقل يجوز ان يقف على الاختبار والتجربة والعادة والصحيح ما 
ذحكره الشيخ ابو على فى هذا الاب | SY‏ بعيد ان يكون ف العقلاء من LE‏ الناس 
pt‏ مهم الاخار Sb‏ فى الدنيا lop‏ يقال LÀ‏ مكة اوالمدينة أو ole‏ ومع ذلك لا 
يحصل له gi‏ بذلك OP ж‏ قيل ل لا Dt‏ يقال ان الخبر مولّد العم قبل له لا يجوز 
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ذلك ope J‏ نسعة احدها انه لو كان كذلك لوجب أن يحصل للمخبّر هذا العم وان لم 
يكن Ше‏ بلفة الخبرين ومواضعتهم ОУ‏ السب فى توليده لما oady‏ لا يقف على je‏ الفير 
فلا لم يحصل д‏ هذا العم الا بعد ان يكون We‏ بالغة والمواضعة علمنا انه Y‏ يكون 
متولدا من الاخبار ж‏ والثانى أن هذا العم لو كان متولدا من الاخبار لوجب ان dat‏ 
عن GLI‏ الاخير OY‏ ما تقدم ومغى لا يجوز أن يكون مو لدا لوجهين al Last‏ 
قد عدم وبطل والعدوم У‏ يجوز ان ,بو لد غيره كالاعتاد s ull‏ فى العام الاول 6« 
8 ور ان كو موادا عد d se od ut a ST S Pelle‏ فى رد 
مسب al‏ ولا Geet‏ ان ,يقال ان الحرف الاخير уф‏ فى ذلك وما تقدم Les‏ 
«Y‏ ليس Ob‏ يجعل هذا شرطا وما تقدم Ly $e‏ اولى مر انه Sat‏ ما pa‏ شرطا 
8 وهذا مورا SY‏ الشرط ايضا Y‏ بد ان يكون له sk 156 uU‏ ان يكون | شرطا 
مع عدمه فل لا يكون Lf‏ مع عدمه وقد علمنا ان الحرف الاخير لا يجوز ان يكون 
مو لدا لانه ليس بکلام ولو انفرد عن الاول لما حصل به شىء من الفوائد AMI x‏ 
ان الخبر لو كان pU‏ لوجب فى SA‏ ان صل له الم л‏ الخبرن له وار 
Las уд‏ لا يعلموئة او Ligado Las‏ باسدلال GY‏ السب فى تولیده نا يولّده لا 
يقف على Je‏ فاعل السب عا يولّده من المسب ж‏ الا ترى ان الاعتاد مولّد لما يولده 
وان م يكن فاعله Le Uo‏ يولده بل لا يكون EEY Ue‏ الا بعد ان Le ast‏ علموه 
بإضطرار علمنا ان aH‏ لا يجوز ان يكون ж qa Id‏ الرابع انه لو كان مولدا fol‏ 
لوحب ان ody‏ فى جهته OV‏ ما تود فى غيره ДУ‏ فى جهته کالاعتاد لما كان يولد فى 
oe‏ فاته Ду»‏ فى جهته وقد علمنا ان ابر له جهة له pel tly ж‏ انه لو كان مو لدا 
وجب Ul‏ يعتير الماسة والاتصال بين UF‏ الخبر وبين حل العم لان الاعتاد فى نوليده 
لما بولده ob by pte‏ يكون عله Сг‏ حل ما aly‏ وقد علمنا أن XL‏ بين محل 
الجر وبين محل العم لا تتصور SY‏ محل الكلام انما هو اللسان واللهوات АМ»‏ الذى 
يكون هناك Mi dés‏ القلب ж‏ والسادس انه لو كان dat og el dy‏ 
ط4 fel л‏ وان لم يكن oT‏ | قاصدين الى الاخبار ولا عالين بالواضة فما بينهم OY‏ 
السب فى نوليده U‏ يولده Y‏ قف على القصد والمواضعة كالاعتاد ж‏ والسابع ان ابر لو 
كان مو دا fall‏ وجب أن dat‏ هذا العم الصبى وامجنون Ges OY‏ فى باب الاحتال 
كقلي العاقل وقد علمنا ان السب فى элдуу‏ بولده Galt Y‏ عحل دون محل بعد 
ان کان ЛА‏ محتملا U‏ يولده وف Ue‏ ان هذا Y Mi‏ يحصل فى قلب gal‏ 252 
دلالة على al‏ لا يكون متولدا عن ul‏ والثامن ان العم لا يجوز عليه البقاء فيجب 
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ان يتكرتر وجود السب الذى هو الخبر حتى يتكرّر بتكرّره وجود ШЫЛ‏ الذى هو العم 
وقد Ше‏ خلاف ذلك ж‏ ولا يصح ان يقال ان الله Yo gag Ju‏ بعد حال 96 
من Joi,‏ بالتوليد لا يقول Sb‏ الله تعالى يدنه حالا بعد حال ж‏ ولا يجوز ان يقال ان 
(sil‏ حصل له هذا العم «a.‏ فى نفسه YE‏ بعد حال ФУ‏ لو كان كيذلك جوز LI‏ 
لا يحصل له الداعى الى احدائه ولا ж а‏ ولا يصح ان يقال ات fol‏ يولد العم 
У‏ لو كان كذلك لوجب ان alus‏ ما لا نهاية له من العلوم فى OY JU‏ من حق 
السب اذا وجد Lo‏ يكن هناك مانع جنع من تولیده ان يولّد فى الال وقد علمنا خلاف 


ذلك فشت at whe‏ ان العم لا جوز ان OS‏ متولدا عن ابر . 





The Moon-God on Coins of the Hadramaut 
By Jons WALKER 


N 1937 the present writer published + some new South Arabian copper coins, 
brought back from the Wadi Maifa‘at in the Hadramaut by Miss Freya 
Stark, on which the Hadrami moon-god, Sin, figured for the first time. These 
pieces, of various sizes and weights, had all the same types and legends. Parts 
were obliterated or missing, but a composite drawing (fig. 1), based on a com- 
parison of all specimens, shows on the obverse the beardless male head, wearing 
long ringlets of the moon-god, Sin, whose name in the South Arabian script is 


on the right, with the letter [I (m) of uncertain significance, perhaps the initial 
of the mint, on the left behind the head. The reverse shows an eagle standing, to 
right, with open wings, the first occurrence of this representation of the 





moon-god on coins from this part of the world. To the left downwards is the 
name )9$ [reversed, as are all the legends on this first group, since these 
particular coins have all been cast from a series of moulds; the join in the 
mould, for example, is clearly visible on the right-hand side and at the bottom 
of the coin illustrated], i.e. ŠKR, about which more will be stated later; to the 
right, downwards, ШЭФ, ie. YSH, a legend which has occasioned some 
speculation. Professor G. Ryckmans, in a private communication, drew my 
attention to the numerous examples of triple proper names amongst Sabæan 
rulers, e.g. Sahar Hilal Yuhan‘im, and suggested that the enigmatic letters on 
the coins might be the initials of one such. Unfortunately, as A. F. L. Beeston 
has recently pointed out? triple royal names are not attested at all in Hadrami. 
He suggested that the letters should be read upwards, НФУ, ie. ‘ minting 
(a verb with the causative prefix À) of Smr Yhr‘š ’, the latter being the Sabæan 
king into whose realm the kingdom of the Hadramaut was assimilated towards 
the end of the 3rd century a.D. This would agree quite well with the date 


1 Numismatic Ohromele, pp. 260-279, pl. xxxiii 
3 Le Muséon, 1хту, 1961, р. 180, £n. 22. 
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suggested in the above-mentioned Num. Chron. article (p. 279) from a study of 
prototypes as being ‘ at the earliest the second century A.D’. 

In 1939 an example of a new coin-tvpe associated with the Hadrami 
moon-god, Sin, was presented to the British Museum by Mr. J. Duncan, of 
Aden, and in 1951 Mr. T. Altounyan; of London, brought back from Shabwa, 
the site of the ancient Hadrami metropolis, further specimens of the same 
group, as well as some new types, which he very generously presented to the 





Fia. 2. 


Department of Coins and Medals. On some of these hitherto unpublished 
coins ! the obverse shows the radiate head of the moon-god, sometimes facing 
right (fig. 2), sometimes left. Behind the head, in the field at the bottom, is 
th, the initial letter of the name Sin. In place of the eagle reverse of the Freya 
Stark coins, however, we have a bull facing right with the legend )92 SKR 
above, and a monogram т (? = NGB) in front of the bull. Closely akin to this 
group is a unique specimen (fig. 3), which Каз the moon-god obverse, but a 
reverse with a bull's head facing with the letters )#$ SKR written downwards 





on the right. It is impossible, unfortunately, owing to the worn condition of the 
piece, to see if there was also a legend to the left of the bull’s head. Another 
group has on the obverse, in place of the head of the moon-god, the letters 
993 ŠER, while on the reverse, above the bull, is the legend 49 SIN 
(fig. 4). Yet another group (fig. 5) has an obverse like the preceding, but the 
` 4 The late Dr. Ditlof Nielsen, in his Der Dreieinige Gott $n -eligionshistorischer Beleuchtung, ii, 


Gyldendal, 1942, p. 117, f.n., referred in passing to the coin presented by Mr. Duncan. With the 
exception of the Freya Stark coins all the others are die-struck. 
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reverse has a bull’s head facing as on the above-mentioned unique coin, only 
with a different legend, namely, the three letters of the name of the moon-god 
SIN arranged around it, top, right; and left. In each group of coins it will be 
observed that SIN and SKR appear to be interchangeable. When the one is 
on the obverse the other is on the reverse, and vice versa. My submission is that 
SER is & new name for the Hadrami moon-god. Mr. Beeston, in the above- 
mentioned article, discusses the significance and etymology of ŠKR. He regards 
it (p. 131) as a quality or attribute of the moon-god, and suggests that it goes 
back to a root meaning ‘ to be bright. This may well be the correct derivation, 
but on the coins it would appear to be a proper name like Sin. 


In addition to the foregoing coin-evidence, there are other indications. 
The word SKR commonly denotes the roof, or the upper part of a 
building. It frequently occurs in the phrase 4)$3|Hold)3ml4fl ‘ from its 
foundation to the roof’. I believe the coins give us the explanation why this 
part of a building was known as the SKR. If my interpretation of the coin 
legends is correct, SKR is the moon-god of the Hadramaut, and we know that 
the people of those days placed representations of the moon-god on the roofs 











1 Beo К. Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia, p. 252. 
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of their temples and other buildings." A very good illustration of this 1s seen 
in fig. 6, which shows an alabaster slab from the Yemen, now in the Eski Sark 
Museum, Istanbul,* on which appears the outline of the elevation of a Sabæan 
temple. On the roof of the temple can clearly be seen the bull’s horns of the 
moon-god projecting from each of the pinnacles. 

Other pertinent illustrations showing gargoyles or rain-waterheads in the 
shape of bulls’ heads are reproduced in C. Rathjens and H. v. Wissmann’s 
Vorislamische Altertumer, Hamburg, 1932, pp. 55 and 56. They are from the 
roof of a temple at Hugga. It seems to me “hat these are all representations of 
SKR, the moon-god, and that in course of time the name came generally to 
denote the roof, where SKR was displayed.? 


1 Tt 1s interesting to note that this practice still survives m the Hadramaut at the present day, 
although зів origmal significance has been forgotter. Freya Stark (Seen sn the Hadhramaut, 
London, 1938, p. 38) gives a photograph of a native house with ibex horns on the roof. 

*I have to thank Bay Aziz Oğan, Director of the Istanbul Museums, for kind permission 
to reproduce this. 

3 Tho gist of the above article was first communicated in the course of a talk on the pre-Islamic 
coinage of South Arabia grven to the University of Glasgow Oriental Society on 25th Maroh, 1952. 


"An Analysis of Primary and Secondary Significations 
in the Third Ghazal of Най! 


By Q. M. Wiokens 


N the course of a recently published article,? I had occasion to demonstrate, 

rather briefly and using a comparatively simple poem, what seemed to 

me a distinct pattern of symbolic allusion in the verse of Hafiz. I suggested that 

this type of pattern (especially in association with certain others, which have 

recently engaged the attention of scholars) largely invalidated the traditional 

view of Persian poetry as a random shower of brilliant, but ill-assorted and 
“uncontrolled, ‘ fireworks’. 

I take the present opportunity to analyse in greater detail a considerably 
more complicated poem. Within certain limits, I have deliberately gone to an 
extreme. Every major word has been given first the obvious meaning it bears 
in the poem, and then, on the basis merely of its written form, virtually all the 
remaining possible meanings, whether related to the original, extended from it, 
or even deriving etymologically from quite different origins. In many cases 
words of a somewhat different appearance from the original, but with the same 
(or nearly the same) sound in Persian, have also been included. Arabio and 
Persian derivations are not distinguished, Arabo-Persian being regarded as 
a consistent amalgam, fully absorbed into the poet’s mind: in 14th-century 
Persia one was still not a Лай for nothing. Turkish forms, however, have been 
indicated specifically, for, as will be seen, they have a special relevance to the 
pattern itself.? 

Having listed all these possibilities, I was able to group the various significa- 
tions in ten classes, all of which are suggested (though, of course, only one of 
them primarily) in the first major word, turk. They are as follows :— 


A—Turkish allusions; apparent E-Clothes and ornament. 

Turkish words. ' F—Imperfections and defects. 
B—Allusions to arrogance, cruelty, G—Allusions to place-names. 

violence, war, disorder, lack of H—Food and drink. 

© respectability ’, distress, etc. J—Ideas of cultivation, building, 
C— Beauty. prosperity, settled existence, etc. 
D—Stars, the heavens, the atmos- K—Allusions to parts of the body. 

phere, the calendar, and time 

generally. 

1 This is the ghazal beginning Agar ân turk-i shirüzi, as appearing in the Qazvini-GhanI 
edition (Tehran, 1319 solar). Though this is in many, ways the best oritical edition, I am bound 
to regret that space has not allowed me to compare here other well-known versions of the poem. 

3 * The Persian Conception of Artistio Unity ...’, BSOAS., xiv, 2. 

3 That Hafiz should have known Turkish (in one form or another) is highly probable in view 


of the South Persian political scene which formed the background to his life. A knowledge of 
Turkish is still useful to the traveller in Fars. 
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These ten classes are naturally only approximate and often overlap: 
B and F, C and E, Н and J, for example, often cover the same ground. Two or 
three other elements, not apparently deriving from the first major word, have 
also been noticed, but not included, as being sharply restricted to one or two 
lines or only very thinly scattered: line Vb, for example, seems to contain 
a musical allusion (pardeh), which is echoed in one or two other places in the 
poem; 'fire' is another topic equally unevenly treated, and there is a brief 
preoccupation with ‘ enigmas ° (lines VllIa/b and IXb). In the present state 
` of our lexicographical knowledge, as concerns the three main medieval Islamic 
languages, I have not thought it profitable to compile statistics of my findings. 
This is, moreover, pioneer work, still to be very much perfected in technique. 
Much of what I include may later need to be discarced, while a very little of the 
rejected material may deserve per conira to be brought back. But, even as 
matters stand, it is difficult to escape the prevalence of the motifs, А, B, D, F, 
and K; and the remarkable ‘ clusters’ of the first and last lines are scarcely 
accidental. 

How much of all this was in the poet’s mind? The scholar must in some 
measure accept that question, however often literary critics feel justified in 
ignoring it. In the first place, the barest acquaintance with Arabic, Persian, 
or Turkish poetry will suffice to reveal conscious technical aims very much 
more numerous and elaborate than anything normally encountered in the 
West? Moreover, by the time Hafiz wrote, sophistication had clearly reached 
the point where vocabulary, even of the simplest kind, was virtually unthinkable 
as separate words, parcels of vocables standing, as it were, ready for use, with 
a myriad different holds by which to grasp them: in Persian, unlike modern 
English, the cliché 18 not necessarily reprehensible. This is not to say that 
Hafiz was not a great and sincere artist, or a craftsman of remarkable originality. 
The high seriousness and classical validity of much of his poetry is beyond 
question, while, even in the present field of technica! intricacy, his advances on, 
say, Sa‘di are enormous. | 

It is often said that we need a Hafiz concordance. One may doubt whether 
it is useful to compile one in the absence of a standard text, and standard 
texts assort strangely with living, traditional poetry such as this: even the 
poet himself seems to have inclined on occasion to second thoughts! Ifa 


1 Tt 18 perhaps hardly necessary to attest that every one of the meanings given 18 supported 
by one or more of the standard lexicons, both Europeen and Oriental: for Arabic I have used 
Lane, Dozy, Freytag, Karimirski and the native lexicons; for Persian Vullers, Dehkhods (and 
the older native lexicons), as well as the useful but skeletal Johnson and Steingass; for Turkish 
I have used-Redhouse only. 

3 This point is greatly laboured by E. G. Browne in the first chapter of Volume II of the 
Literary History of Persia (London, 1906); and by E. J. W. Gibb, in Volume I of his History 
of Ottoman Poetry (London, 1900). That it قد‎ useless to consider such problems merely from the 
standpoint of logic or etymology is immediately apparent in а work like the Fugüs al-Hikam, 
where the remotest comcidences are made the basis of mystico-theological mterpretation: of. the 
Cairo edition (1946), p. 70, the discussion of qur'an and furqan; or p. 218, the meditation on the 
word nis’. P 
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concordance should one day be made, however, the scope of an analysis like 
the following would gain immeasurably in breadth and certainty. 

(In the following analysis each line of the poem is indicated by а Roman 
figure, and the first and second hemistichs by ‘a’ and ' b ' respectively ; each 
major word within the hemistich is given an Arabic numeral. Arabic words are 
treated as Arabic in transliteration, while the pronunciation of Persian words is 
shown, for the sake of simplicity, in a more or less modern form, without 
regard for the majhül.) 

Tal SZ : turk, Turk (a common figure in Persian literature for 

~ cruelty, actual ог imagined ; also for beauty) 
ABC; planet (in various compounds) D. 
tark, helmet BE; turban-sash E; omission F; town 
in Azerbaijan AG. > 
tarak, crack F ; river in Shirvan AG; sweetmeat Н; 
13 ditch J ; (for tarak) crown of head K. 
tarkash (as combined in idafa with the first letter of 
I a 2), arrow-quiver В; constellation in Gemini 
ў (їп compound) D. 
Ia2  ىزاريش‎ : shirdzi, of Shiraz G. 
shirdz (in addition to above), a sort of curds Н; (as 
А two words) lion (symbolizing ferocity and also 
1 having astronomical associations) BD, and 
passion B. 
shirazeh, buttonhole stitching E. 
Ia3 دست‎ : bidast, in hand К; (in addition to other physiological 
senses, the word commonly signifies) power B, 
and (for dasht) open country J. 
badast, is bad F. 
dastär (as combined with the first two letters of I a 4), 
turban-cloth E. 
184 أرد‎ : drad (ав an idiomatic compound with I a 3), seizes В1; 
` 25th of month D. 
Grd, flour HJ; defect Е; (in Turkish) back AK, and 
mill-hopper AJ. 
ard (madda being often omitted in writing Persian), 
anger В; 25th of month (also trd) D. 
ävarad (the alternative present form) yields Avard 
(or Ота), district in Fars G ; also dvard, conflict 
B, and (Turkish) pouch in cheek AK. 
1 Disregard of the ‘ Turkish ' motif has led previous translators to render this expression, 
notwithstanding its idiomatic sense, by something rather more gallant: cf. the various renderings 
quoted in Professor Arberry’s article, ‘ Orient Pearls at Random Strung’, BSOAS., xi, 4, 


pp. 699-712, Rosenzweig-Schwannau, in the translation accompanying his edition (Vienna, 
1858), vol. i, p. 25, has ‘Nahme... hold...’ 
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Tab 


Таб 


Ibl 


Ib2 


Ib3 


Ib4 


Ib 


Па1 


:دل 


Н‏ مارا 


: جال 


: هندو بش 


DE : 


ob ۽‎ 


G. M. WICKENS— 


dil, heart K ; (also figurative for) boldness B ; (Turkish) 
tongue AK, military intelligence AB; (in 
various compounds) star D. 

dul, abscess FK. 

mara, our (but this poetical plural contrasts with the 
singular in Ib; if one understands the singular 
here, one obtains) mira, dispute В; sun D. 

тат, sick FK. ; snake (figurative for curl and also having 
astronomical association) CDK. 

bikhāl, for beauty-spot, mole (as defect) СЕК. 

bakhkhäl, most avaricious F.1 

khal (in addition to above), military standard, haughty 
pride, routed B (ter); striped garment E; 
physical weakness FK ; eatable bird, seed on 
bread H (bis); spring of water J. 

hindüyash. her (his) Indian (like Turk, symbolizes 
barbarity) B; (also, in various combinations) 
sword B, and planet Saturn D. 

hinduwäneh (a related form), melon HJ. 


: bakhsham, I will give. 


btkhishm, in anger В; on nose К. 
khashm, having a large nose, being fetid FK (bes). 


: samargand, Samarkand AG. 


samargands, compensation (to а violated woman) B; 
insincere friendship Е; measure J. 

samar (in one sense) moonlight D ; beam J. 

sumr, lances В; (as pl. of samra’) flour HJ. 

sumar, reed-bed J. 

qand, sugar HJ. 

qund (Arabic corruption of Persian kund), testicle К. 

bukhärärä, Bokhara AG. 

bukhar, explosive anger В; mist D. 

khär (fig.), enemy В; full moon (and, in combination, 
other planets) D ; (for khwar) vile Е; town in 
Rayy G; various types of thorn J. 

bidih, give; to the village J. 

badah, boiled rice HJ ; willow-tree J. 

badh, untoward happening B. 

dah, annoyance B. 


1 The likelihood that this secondary meaning was present to the poet’s mind is strengthened 
by the almost immediate proximity of the antithetic Ib 3, ‘I will give’. Khāl iteelf oan also 


connote a ‘ generous man ’. 
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Па? 


Па 3 
11 4ه‎ 


Паб 


IT a 6 


IIb1 


II b2 


IIb3 


H b4 


пъб 


: ساق 


ài: 


: مصلارا 


804, cupbearer H; irrigator J; (in combination) 
astral body D. 

задіуа, water-wheel, ditch J (bts). 

sãq, leg K; stem J; violence B. 

sûqa, rearguard B. 


: mat, wine HJ. 


bagi, left over Е. 

(having the same pronunciation in Persian),‏ 75و52 
a garden J ; rebellious В.‏ 

bagh (Turkish), a tie, a belt AE. 


: Jannat, Paradise D ; garden J. 


jinnat, demoniacal possession BF. 
junnal, veil E. 


: yaft, find. 


yafit (рор. for yafth), Japhet (reputed ancestor of 

` Turks) А. 

kinar, river-bank 9 ; schism В; hem E; plantain- 
fruit HJ ; stalk J; bosom К, 

hunnar, lote-fruit HJ. 


: ab, water HJ; (innumerable applied meanings, all 


more or less apposite, e.g.) power B; month 
(== August) D. 

abb (madda being often omitted in writing Persian), 
pasturage J. 


: ruknabad, Roknabad G. 


rukn, pomp B; limb K. 

abad, cultivated spot J. 

gulgasht, Park GJ. 

gul, flower J. 

gil, soil J. 

kal, ringworm (Turkish) AFK. 

Кай, lassitude FK. 

gasht, pumpkin HJ. 

musalldra, Oratory G. 

masla@’, small-armed FK. 

таз (converting alif and ya’), roast H. 

таз, whey Н; injury B. 

maslät (with fem. ending), herbage J. 

masia’ (with sin, which may be equated to sdd in 
Persian), melted butter H. 
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lai 


Hla? 


IH a3 


TI a 4 


Шаб 


I b1 


шъ? 
11183 
III b 4 


IT b5 
IVal 
IV a2 


ТҮ ад 


ТҮ 4 
IVb1 


فغان 


G. M. WICKENS— 


: fighan, alas! B; (the alternative form afghan yields) 


Afghan B (cf. Indians and Turks). 
Jaghän, fughän, Central Asian idols АВ; (fig.) drunkards 
B, beauties C. 


: liliydn, vagabonds В; (fig.) beauties С; (in combina- 


tion) planet Venus D. 
lüleh, flour H; measure of water (Turkish) AJ. 


: &hükh, bold, highway-robber B (bts) ; impure discharge 


FK: a sort of tree J. 


: shwinkür, sweet-mannered; loose-living B; con- 


fectioner H. 
kar, contention В; cultivation J. 


: shahräshüb, disturbing the peace В. 


shahr, city J ; lunar month D ! ; drawing a sword В. 


: burdand sabr, have made off with quiet В. 


sabr, forcible detention B; month (of Ramadan) D ; 
storing grain, etc. J. 

sabir, aloe HJ. 

stbr, white cloud D; margin, tract J. 


: See I a 5 ABDFK. 
: See I a 1 ABCDEFGHJK. 
: khwän, table (also fig.) H; weeds J. 


khan (a pronunciation already known in the poet’s 
day), Tartar chieftain AB; inn J. 
khawwan, traitor B. 


: yaghmara, booty AB; place in Turkistan (famed for 


beauty of inhabitants) ACG. 


: ‘ishq, love (often unbridled) B. 


'ashaq, bindweed J. 


ji патат, imperfect F. 


: yär, friend; force В; (Turkish) saliva AK. 


yäreh, collar, glove Е; revenue J; (Turkish) wound 
АЕК 


: mustaghnt, independent, disdainful B. 
: See IT b 2 BDHJ. 


bab, gateway, building J ; several places © ; (Turkish) 


auspicious AD. 


1 In support of this sense, one may point out the close proximity of sabr (III b 1), in the sense of 


Ramagän. 
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IV b2 


IVb3 
IVb4 


“IV bb 


"IV b6 


IVb7 
Val 


Va2 


Vad 
Vad 


Vbi 
Vb2 


e: rang, paint E; disloyalty, power, affliction B (ter) ; 


: خال 
: خط 


: روزافزون 


© 


beauty C; blemish F; fresh herbage, pros- 
' perity J (bis). 

See I b 1 BCEFHJK. | 

khatt, (pencilled) line E1; Turkish measure AJ ; 
lance В; astronomical line D ; place (in Persian 
Gulf) G; border, new land J (bts); down on 
cheek K. 

khat@’, error Е; Cathay AG. 


: hàjat, need F. 


hàj (without fem. ending), а thorny plant J. 


: rly, face К; hypocrisy В; beauty C. 


rav, groan B. 


ravi, clouds shedding water DJ. 


: фата, beautiful C. 
: husn, beauty C; (in combination with V a 3) (Turkish) 


sweet-william AJ, (Dozy) rouge E. 

hasan (in addition to above), the ala’ tree J ; bone next 
the elbow K. 

rizafein, lengthening the day (i.e. greater than the sun) 
D; (as equivalent to rüzafzä) name of a month 
D; daily increasing (i.e. crescent moon) D. 

riz, power В; good-luck D. 


: yüsuf,-Joseph (symbol of masculine beauty in Oriental 


literature) C; groaning B; (in combination) 
the sun D; (in combination, in Turkish) 
a mandarin-orange AHJ. 

yüsufi, ruling В; bending the body K*; (Turkish) 
& royal turban AE. 


: dasht, held B. 
: dänistam, I have recognized ; (the verb also connotes) 


to be mighty B. 


: See IV a 1 BJ. 


pardeh, vel E; sky D; -division of field J; 
membrane K. 


1 This is not the interpretation of most scholars, who speak of ‘down on the cheek ’; but 
surely an artificial point of attraction is meant ? 

2 Though this is classed in the dictionaries as ‘modern oolloquialism ’, there is, as in many 
such cases, no valid reason to suppose that it was unknown to the poet. 
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Vb3 


Vb4 


Vbb 
Vb6 


VIal 
VIT a2 


VIa3 


Vla4 


VIbI1 


VIb2 


- VIbS 


GATE 


= 


: دعا 6 


: جواب 
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: "emat, modesty ; guarding В; necklace, belt E. 


‘usmat, a white mark on the skin (normally of animals, 
but sometimes transferred) СЕК. 


: birün, out; (in combination with V b 5 gives sense of) 


induce to rebel B. 
burun (Turkish), nose AK, arrogance AB. 


: See I a 4 ABDFGHJE. 
: zulaykhära, Potiphar’s wife (a figure of beauty and 


uncontrolled passion) BC. 
zullakha, lumbago FK. 


: dushnäm, abuse B. 


: јот, thou commandest В. 


farma’, constricted (of passages) FK. 
farmeh, violet J. 
faram, distress B. 


nafrin, execration B. 


du'à qüyam, I bless. 

du'ágüy, a dancing-girl B. 

da''à'a, forefinger К. 

guy (in combination), button E, sun, etc. D. 
küy, district J. ` 
gav, ditch J; sun D; great champion В. 
javab, answer; (as jaw-ãb) barley-water HJ. 
jawabi, irrigation cisterns J. 

jawwab, a vagabond B. 

jaw(w) (apart from above), air D ; low ground J. 
jū, stream, yoke J (bis). 

ab, see II b 2 BDHJ. 


: talkh, bitter (also fig.) BH; (in combination) various 


plante, etc. HJ. 
talkha, gall-bladder К. 


: 521500, fits; adorns C. 


: lab, lip К; margin J. 


labb, blow on neck BK. 
lubb, heart, soul K ; sap, pith J; marrow К. 


: 141, ruby Е; (fig.) rose J, wine HJ, lips, blood К (bts) ; 


(in combination’ sun D ; a sort of fish Н. 
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VIb6 


ҮП a3 


ҮП a 4 


Vitad 
VII 26 


VII a 7 


VII b1 


ҮП b2 


bi e. 


: جوانان 


shakarkhärä, sugar-chewing Н. - 

shakarkhar, thorny tree J. 

shakr, pudenda mulieris K ; producing certain leaves J. 

shukr, bark (of tree) J. 

khär, see I b b BDFGJ. 

khà (as though with omission of accusative ending), 
shoulder К; drainage ditch J; crines ani 
(for kha’) K. 


: nasthat, advice ; (Arabic root also connotes) irrigation J. 


: güsh, ear K ; 14th day of month D ; spy B. 


küsh, striving В; 4th day of month D. 

güshak (with first letter of next word), tonsil K. 

gevshek (with first letter of next word, Turkish), 
weak АЕК. 

küshk (with first letter of next word), pavilion J. 


kun (in compound with VII a2), listen; (for kund) 
testicle K ; (for kun) podex K. 

kan, dig J ; tear out В; tree ل‎ ; village near Tehran О. 

kann, defending B. 

kinn, veil E. 


: jana, my soull; heart К. 


јат, (also) mouth К; weapons В; wind D. 
jänn, demons B. 


: See VII a 4. 


: düsliar, more dear. 


düst (in combination), 22nd day of month D. 
dawsat, thrashing BJ. 


: därand, they hold B (see V a 4). 


där gallows B; rope-dancing B; (in combination) 
various trees J ; pepper HJ ; Indian city BG ; 
house, district GJ ; (Turkish) tight AF. 

däreh, halo of moon D ; tract of land GJ. 


javänän, young men (as figure of boldness) B, (as 
figure of immaturity) F. 

javän, (also) rice HJ. 

уат, aniseed HJ. 

jaw, (see VI b 1) DHJ. 


: sa‘ddatmand, fortunate; auspicious D. 


su‘&dä, a plant J. 
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VII b3 


VI b4 


VII bö 


VI b2 


: دانارا 
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: pand, advice. 


pind, posterior К. 
pund, cotton (ready for spinning) EJ. 
pindeh, baldness on temples ЕК. 


: pir, old man (as symbol of senility) Ё; (in moa À 


various astral bodies D. 
pireh, flea-bane J; wild-honey HJ. 
dänärä, wise; (see also V a 5) B. 
daneh, grain HJ. 
dans’, vile Е. 


: hadith, tale; new, immature F. 


hadath, physical defilement FK. 


: mutrib, minstrel В; (in compound) planet Venus D. 


matrab, road, path J. 


: See П a 3 HJ. 
: See VI a 4 BDJ. 
: rûz, secret, puzzle; (another name for) Вауу G; 


architect J; various plants J. 


: dahr, time D ; calamity B. 


dahreh, sickle J ; short sword B. 

dahri, materialist (pejorative) B. | 
duhri, aged Е. - i ? 
kamtar, less, inferior F. 

kumtur, squat FK. 

See VI b 1 DHJ. 


Каз, anyone. : 
kus, pudendum mulieris K. 
kes, at a loss (Turkish) AF. 
kasd, coarse cloth EF. 


: nagushüd, could not solve Е; (the verb also means) to 


prise open, to conquer B. 
gushüd, an aperture, orifice K. 


: Bee VIII b 2. 
: bihtkmat, by philosophy. 


hakamat, forepart of face K. 
hukm, authority B. 


: mu‘ammara, puzzle. 


ms‘mar, architect J (cf. VIII a 5). 
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| IX 83 Bru :در‎ 


IXal Je: 


IX a 2 ab: 


IX a 4 lo: 


ІХ а б :خوش‎ 





plant HJ ; village near Tüs (also 
ghazal) AG ; (in combination, e.g. with falak, 
IX b3) sun, Aries D; (also in combination) 
early morning meal DH. 
guft, thou hast composed. 
guft, close-woven garment E; (in combination, some- 
times) squabble B. 
kaft, he split В; death B ; fissure К. 
kift, shoulder K (for Койу). 
kuft, pounding BJ ; sprain FK. 
kiffat, ditch J; flaccid gum ЕК; snare В. 
kuffat, hem E; margin J; tree-stump ЕЈ. 
dar sufti, thou hast threaded E; deflowered BF. 
suffat, grain HJ ; hair-fillet E. 
safit, corrupt (of food) FH. 
sift, coarse BF ; shoulder К. . 
suft, rough-cloth EF. 
siffin, place in Turkistan (with beautiful inhabi- 
tants) ACG. 
biyà, come. 
bayä, door J. 
bayy, wretched B. 
khwush, beautifully C; temperate DJ; dry (for 
khushk) DEJ. 
khawsh, hypochondria FK; waist K; seizing, 
stabbing B. 


` khüsheh, bunch of grapes, ear of corn HJ; Virgo D; 


IX a6 5 Ol : 


IX a 7 حاففل‎ : 


IX bl E 


IX b 2 أفشاند‎ : 
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rainbow D. 

btkhwan, sing! See also III b 4 ABHJ. 

bakhün, bloodied BK ; Mars D. 

bakhw, bad dates FHJ. 

hafiz, Hafiz; guardian B; road J; (fig. for) blind 
man ЕК. ` 

hafiz, (with same pronunciation in Persian) corner of 
mouth K. 

nazm, verse; string of pearls È; stars (in Orion) р; 
regimentation В; flight of locusta J. 

afshänad, may scatter; disperse В; broadcast J. 
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IX b3 


IX b4 


IX b 5 


: فلك 


^ 


ios 


Jalak, heaven, time, fate D;  punishment-cane, 
agitated water B (bis); roundness (of breasts) 
K; thread E. 

falik, disjointed FK. 

Jik, fire-worshipper В. 

falka, flesh on tongue K. 

fall, a tasteless pear FHJ. 


: ‘tgd (or 'agd), necklece E; guard B. 


‘aqd, binding В; building J; alliance В; arch J. 

адай, (in combination) planets, time D. 

‘ати, a certain tree J; tongue-tied ЕК. 

‘ugad (pl.),-anger, commands B (bis); knots BE; 
excrescences FK ; estates J. 

'aqada, root of tongue К. 

‘ugda, place near Yazd О. 

thurayyara, Pleiades D ; (this constellation قد‎ 
by various parts of body) К; teeth of beauty 
(fig.) ОК; aloe HJ ; various places G. 

tharyà', moist earth J. 

tharayän (dual) hair of pubes К and fur garment E; 
(sing.) moist J. 
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Yazijioghlu ‘Ali оп the Christian Turks of the Dobruja 
By PAuL WITTEK 


HE steppe which stretches between the Lower Danube and the Black Sea, 

from the Delta southward as far as the foothills of the Emine Dagh,! and 
which since the middle of the 14th century has been called, after the Bulgarian 
prince Dobrotitsa, the Dobruja, is the homeland of a small Turkish-speaking 
people, the Gagauz. Itis because of their religion that they appear as a distinct 
group among the Turks : they are Christians belonging to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. In the past the Gagauz may have constituted, among the various 
ethnic elements of the region, a group of considerable importance, especially 
in the southern and middle Dobruja, from Varna and Kaliakra towards 
Silistria on the Danube. Besides, small isolated groups of them are to be found 
also in the Balkans (where they are more commonly known by the name of 
Sorguch) : in Eastern Thrace, round Hafsa, to the south-east of Adrianople, and 
in Macedonia, to the east and west of Salonica, round Zikhna (near Serres) 
and round Karaferia (Verria). In modern times the Gagauz of the Dobruja 
have shrunk to a feeble minority chiefly as a result of a prolonged and massive 
emigration into Bessarabia. To-day even this remnant is rapidly dwindling. 

The fact that they are Christians makes of the Gagauz an intriguing historical 
problem. Certainly they cannot be Anatolian Turks who had immigrated into 
the Dobruja under the Ottomans and been subsequently christianized there, 
say under the influence of the surrounding population; even such an 
unostentatious, gradual apostasy from Islam is something inconceivable under 
the sultan’s sway. Their conversion must therefore have been completed before 
the Dobruja became Ottoman, ie. before the end of the 14th century. Could 
the Gagauz, then, be regarded as Greek, Bulgarian, or Wallachian Christians 
who under the Ottoman domination adopted the Turkish language? This, too, is 
о priori most unlikely since in the Balkans conditions favoured on the contrary 
acceptance of Islam combined with retention of the native language—witness 
the Muslim Bulgarians (the Pomak), the Bosnian Muslims speaking Serbo-Croat, 
the Muslim Albanians. A Turkish immigration from the north, from the South- 
Russian steppe across the Danube, is certainly the first thing which will come 
to the mind as historically probable. Indeed, the Gagauz have been identified 
with one or the other of the ‘Northern’ Turkish peoples—Petcheneg, Uz, 
Kuman—who are known to have passed through the Dobruja in the 10th and 
11th centuries. However, very little and only doubtful evidence has been 
produced for these various identifications; on the other hand, the late 
T. Kowalski’s careful analysis of the Gagauz Turkish has firmly established 


1The easternmost chain of the Balkan range which here, near to the coast where Greek 
survived the longest, retained ite classical name of Haemus: Aluov (aco.) > Emine, with an 
intermediate form “Eppwva, Emona, found in documents of the early 14th century; вее 
C. Jireček, Das Fürstenthum Bulgarien, Vienna, 1891, pp. 4 and 527, n. 1. 
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that, in spite of some ‘ Northern’ elements, it is bc of ‘ Southern ’, 
Le. ‘ Anatolian ’ character. 

An Anatolian origin is precisely what we have to accept if we are to believe 
the account which a very early Ottoman text gives of a Turkish immigration 
from Asia Minor into the Dobruja—not in Ottoman but in pre-Ottoman times. 
This account relates events which happened just after Michael VIII Palwologos 
had recaptured Constantinople from the Franks, in 1261, and was being helped 
in his Balkan campaigns by the Seljuk troops who had joined their sultan 
‘Izzeddin Kaikāūs П, then an exile at the Byzantine court. Our account tells 
us how the Turkish troops were allowed to bring their folk from Seljuk Anatolia 
and how these nomads, having entered Byzantine territory, crossed over to 
Europe and settled in the Dobruja which the атеш empéror had assigned to 
them and where they finally became 

À late and very incomplete redaction of our DUE , made in 1599 by the 
Ottoman court historiographer Seyyid Loqmàn,? was first mentioned and used 
by J. von Hammer-Purgstall * and subsequently published by I. J. Lagus, 
together with a Latin translation) Logrhän claims to have drawn his 
information from a book called Oghuz-nàme and, indeed, it comes from a work 
known by this name, but Loqmàn has un the later and most revealing 


1T. Kowalski, Les Turcs et la lange turque de la Bulgarie du Nord-Est, Polska Akademja 
Umiejętności, Mémoires de la Commission Orientalisté No. 18, Cracow, 1983, 28 p. In the 
introductory pages of this study is to be found an excellent survey of the rich literature on the 
subject. Kowalski has supplemented this paper by two shorter ones: ‘Compte-rendu de 
Yexcursion dialectologique en Dobroudja, faite du 10 septembre au 1 octobre 1937,’ m: Bulletin 
de P Académie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, Crecow, 1938, pp. 7-12, and ‘ Les éléments 
ethniques turcs de la Dobroudja ', ш: Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, xiv, 1938, pp. 60-80. 

3 T have dealt briefly with this account in my artiole ' La descendance ohrétienne de la dynastie 
Seldjouk en Macédoine ', in: Æchos d'Orient, xxx, 1934, pp. 409-12, and more fully in my study 
‘Les Gagaouzes = lea gens de Kayk&üs ', written for the Tadeusz Kowalski Memorial volume in 
1048. I stil hope it will one day appear ш print, since it is by no means superseded by this 
present'article ; on the contrary, both are complementary one to the other. - 

з The opusoule is entitled I[jmal-t ahvalt ali 86309 ber müjib-i nagl-3 Oghuz-nàme. On Loqman 
see Е: Babinger, Die Geschiohtsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 164 seqq., 
where, however, p. 167, n. 1, Loqmün's indisputable authorship of the Ijm4l is, without any 
justifloation, dented. To the information given there can be added the firman in Ahmed Refiq, 
lstànbül hayäti, i, Istanbul, 1838h. = 1917-18, р. 62, No. 5 (German translation by G. Jacob 
in Der Islam, ix, 1919, p. 251), and the accompanying note, both of which give interesting informa- 
tion, For Loqman’ в famous Hunername (by no means missing from the Topkapi Saray. !) see also 
J. Karabacek, Zur orientalischen Altertumskunde IV == 3B. Akad. d. W. Wien, oxxii, 1 (1913). Of 
Loqmün' s Qiyafet ul-insüniys a new MS. has in the meantime been brought to notice and described 


in Fehmi Edhem and Ivan Stehoukine, Les man is orientaux illustrés de la Bibliothèque de 
T Université ds Stamboul, Paria, 1933 (Mém. de l’Institut! Français d'Archéologie de Stamboul I), 
p. 1 and pl. I. 


4 In his Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, i, p. 122; ii, p. 143; ii, р. 202; vii, p, 854, and 
also in his Geschichte der Goldenen Horde, p. 174. Hammer found Loqmān’s opuscule in a MS. of 
his own between two works of Lutfi Pasha wherefore be asoribed it to the latter, quoting it as 
‘Lutfi’s Oghusname oder Geschichte der Seldechuken’! Hammer's copy, apparently still the 
only known one, is now in the Nataonalbibliothsk of Vienna, H.O. 17b = Flügel, No. 1001, 2. 

5 T. J. Lagus, Seid Locmani ez libro turcico qui Ogħuzname inscribitur excerpta. Helsingfors, 
1854. 
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part of the story. As long as he was our sole authority'and his source completely 
unknown, doubts were justified about the value of information which is 
obviously to a large extent legendary in character and makes its first appearance 
more than 300 years after the events concerned. Some scholars, indeed, thought 
it better to ignore the account.2 Now, however, we not only know that it is 
175 years older than Loqmàn—in fact, it is only 30 years younger than the 
Ottoman occupation of the Dobruja, i.e. as old as an Ottoman reference to this 
region can be—but we also possess it in full and are thus enabled to determine 
its true character. We may therefore dismiss Logmän and turn to his source. 


1 Of the 15 paragraphs which constatute my résumé of the whole account (see below, pp. 648-51) 
only the first nine are found in Loqmün. On the other hand he has made some additions—above 
all the date which he gives for the immigration into the Dobruja, right at the-beginning, in the 
form of a distich :— 

صارو صالتق عبورى روم «Jl‏ الى يوز التمش Gul SI‏ همان 
هب اغوزن امه تتم oul‏ يازدى اجمال «bl‏ سهد لقان 

This date 682h. = 12634 is clearly the result of calculation, nevertheless, it cannot be far 
from the truth. 

Another addition is his statement (ed. Lagus, Turk. text, р. 7) that the story of Sultan 
‘Izzeddin’s flight to the Byzantines is to be found in the ‘ Destin of the blessed Bar! Saltiq’; 
in his source the chapter where Sar! Saltiq appears is in fact headed ‘ Flight of Sultan *Izzeddin 
to the Byzantines’; clearly Loqmün's interest was so exclusively concentrated on Sar! Saltiq that 
he felt the rest of the account to be merely a subordinate framework. 

2 As Th. Menzel did in his article ‘ Gagauz ' in the Encyclopædia of Islam. The acoount was 
mercilessly analysed and rejected by the Bulgarian historian Р. Mutaftiev, Die angebliche 
Einwanderung von Seldschuk-Turken in die Dobrudacha ım XIII. Jahrhundert, Sofia, 1943, 
129 p.; (Вългарска Академия на Наукит% и Изкуствата, lxvi, 1). He found the support of an 
Orientalist : Н. W. Duda, Zetigendssische islamische Quellen und das Oguzndme des Jazysyoglu 
‘Ali sur angeblichen türkischen Besiedlung der Dobrudscha im 13. Jhd. n. Ohr., 1b. (Bulg. Ac., 
° lxvi, 2), pp. 181-145. Other scholars who had doubts about the value of the information found in 
Loqmän are listed in Mutaftiev, p. 18, n. 1 (for those who aocepted it see ib., p. 12, n. 2). 

The late Mutafohiev was obviously inspired by his patriotic zeal to show the Dobruja Turks 
as Bulgarians who had adopted the Turkish language. In defence of his hopeless case he displays 
an enormous erudition and his book is certainly the most comprehensive study of the subject 
ever made: he reviews at length the various theories of his predecessors and at the same time he 
brings together & rich information from the sources, subjecting it to a thorough though strongly 
biased commentary. I wish to state that I am much indebted to Mutafchiev’s work. 

In the main the book is a bitter attack on a pamphlet by the Bulgarian scholar 
G. D. Balaschev: l'eópyws À. Мталот(єф, 'O abroxpdrwp MixaÿÀ H’ 6 IlalméAoyos xai тд 
18робё» rfj ouvôpoufj айтой kpáros тё» 'Оуоу{@р пара rij» Bvruciy dxrny той Eüfelvov, Sofia, 1930, 
26 p., where Loqman, reproduced in Greek translation, is accepted almost without criticism and 
used to reach rather rash and exaggerated conolusions. Nevertheless, Balaschev, too, has his 
merita, above all, his explanation of the name of ‘ Gagauz’ (see below, р. £68) is a brilliant and 
important discovery. For Mutafchiev, of course, Balaschev has only the negative merit of 
discrediting, by carrying 16 ad abeurdum, the identification of the Gagauz with "Izzeddin's Turks, 
a theory which had been advanced by Bruun, Черноморье, ii, Odessa, 1880, p. 333, and accepted 
by Smirnov, Крымское ханство подъ верховенство Отоман. Порты, St. Petersburg, 1887, 
p. 17 (see Мића еу, р. 82, n. 1, and p. 84, n. 2). 

3 The first to state Loqmàn's dependence on Yasijioghlu was M. Th. Houtsma in his Recueil 
des textes relatifs à l’histoire des Seldjoucides, її, p. х; he shows him, however, not as dependent 
on Yazijioghlu himself but on an abridged vermon of his work—indeed, an abridgement, MS 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Suppl. turo 1182 (see E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits turca, Paris, 1032-33, 
ii, p. 190) was all that Houtsma had for comparison. 

Mutafohiev (p. 16, n. 1) knew from my remarks in Der “Islam, xx, 1932, p. 202 seq., that 
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The Oghuz-nàme or, as it is more often called, Seljüg-nàme—both titles 
being justified by its contents—is a historical compilation, composed in Turkish 
by a certain Vazijloghlu ‘Ali under the Otto Sultan Murad II (1421-51).1 
In the main it is a translation of Ibn Bibi’s History of the Rüm Seljuks. The 
work of Ibn Bibi, finished in 1281,2 was written for the famous historian 
Juwaini who, like Ibn Bibi himself, had by family tradition followed the diwan 
career. Little wonder, therefore, that the book is written in the most involved 
and flowery Persian of which a high cheery official was capable. The only 
known manuscript,’ a splendid volume written for one of the last Riim Seljuks 
(Sultan Kaikhosrou III), is now preserved—as a waqf made by Mahmüd I 
(1730-1754) 4—in the library of the Aya Sofya mosque, having previously been, 
probably for a very long time, the property of the Ottoman Sultans. The work 
must always have been extremely rare; for soon after its appearance it was 
replaced, obviously on account of its bulk and the difficulty of its language, by 
an excellent and very readable abridgement.5 Copies of this ‘ royal book ° in its 


Loqman comes from a much older source but took no account of 16. The intervention of the 
onentalist Prof. Duda reassured him, indeed,-that Loqmàn's information, though taken from 
Yazijloghlu, did not occur m the contemporary Seljuq sources—and therefore was worthless. 
Both these scholars ignored my article in Échos d'Orieni (see above, p. 640, n. 2) which would 
have shown them that Loqman has omitted not only the larger but, indeed, the essential part of 
YazSjioghlu’s account. 

1 Complete manusonpts: two in Istanbul, Topkapı Sarayı, Revan Koski, 1390 and 1391, 
one 1n Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Orient Quart 1823 (from these three MSS. my notes are taken), 
and one in Paris, Bibhothéque Nationale, Supplément Turo 737 (Blochet, Cat., п, p. 47). 

Incomplete manusoripts: Leyden, Warner 419, Paris, Bibl. Nat, Ancien fonds ture 62 
(Blochet, Cat., i, p. 24) and Suppl. Turo 1185 (Blochet, і, p. 191). 

Edition: M. Th. Houtsma, Recueil III: Histowe des Seldjoucides d'Asie Mineure d'après 
Ibn Bibi, Texte turc, Leyden, 1902, based on the two incomplete MSS. Leyden and Paris, A.f. 62, 
reproduces only that portion of the text which is in the mam a translation from Ibn Bibi and this 
only as far as the then available MSS. permitted, 1.0. less than the half. The end of Рес. III 
corresponds to Rec. IV (Ibn Bibi), p. 159, ult. 

An edition of the complete work 18, as I was glad to hear, bemg prepared by the Turkish 
Historical Society (Turk Tarih Kurumu). 

2? H. W. Duds in ZDMG., N.F. 14 (89), 1936, p. *19* seq. 

‘8 Istanbul, Library of the Aya Sofya, No. 2985: ALawamsr al-‘alaniya fi'Lumiür al-'alà'iya, 
by Husain b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Ja‘fari ar-Rughadi (الرغدى)‎ al-mushtahir bi-Ibn Bibi 
al-munajjima (MS., p. 10, 1. 7), 744 pages; of. F. Tacer, ' Les manuscrits persans historiques 
des bibliothèques de Stamboul, iv,’ in: Archiv Orientälns, iv, 1032, p. 92. 

The Turkısh Historical Society have announced their intention to publish a facsimile of the 
manuscript. 

* Notice on the donation, accompanied by the sultan’s seal, on the frontispiece. 

5 Edited by M. Th. Houtsma, Recueu IV. Histoire des Seldjoucides d'Asie Mineure TF après 
Pabrégé du Seldjouknameh d'Ibn Bibi, Texte persan, Leycen, 1902. 

Prof. Duda has claimed (loo. cit.) that the abridgement was made ın the lifetame of Ibn Bibi, 
assuming thet the Mālik-i (or: amir-) diwün at-tugkrä Amir Nasr ad-din Yahya al-ma‘rüf 
bi-Ibn al-Bibi (Eec., iv, p. 2, 1. 3, and p. 196, 1. 2) 18 the author of the origmal—whioh he 18 most 
certainly not since from the original we know (see above, п. 3) that its author was named 
Husain (al-mushtahir bi-Ibn al-Bibi); there is no mention ın the onginal of an Emir Yahya nor 
of the office which according to the abridgement he held. The chapter heading m Rec., iv, p. 196, 
appears in the original MS., p. 442, simply as cuai ووالدة مؤلف ابن وعست‎ als РЕ 


Prof. M. Fuad Koprulu (in Belleten, vu, 1943, р. 388 seq.) is certamly‏ .در ين مقام لازم افتاد 
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full original form, as far as they existed at all, must have been highly treasured 
at the courts of the emirates which arose from the ruins of the Seljuk Sultanate. 
As long as the chanceries of those new states had not yet produced an inshā 
literature of their own, the book was to them a priceless source of instruction 
and guidance. Ibn Bibi, after mentioning briefly the appearance of Sulaiman 
b. Qutlumush in Rim, deliberately passes in silence over more than a century, 
‘ for lack of information,’ and begins his in general astonishingly well-founded 
account with the year 1192, carrying his narrative down to 1281, the very 
year in which he completed his work. 

Yazijfoghlu ‘Ali translates from the full original version. Though he makes 
no attempt to fill the long gap at the beginning of Ibn Bibi’s history, he puts 
before it a short account of the Great Seljuks, taken from Rawandi,! down to 
471/1079, the year which he accepts as the date when Sultan Malikshah sent 
his ‘nephew’ Sulaiman b. Qutlumush? to Rim. By means of a ‘ fore-runner’, 
Le. an interpolation in Rawandi’s text which foreshadows what will follow in 
Ibn Bibi, the welding is so cleverly done that the reader will not easily be 
aware of having passed into a quite different work. Yazijioghlu has likewise 


correct in regarding the Emir Yahya as the brother of Husain but errs in believing that he is the 
author of the abridgement which explicitly attributes to him the authorship of the original 
(pais .(مؤلف اصل أن‎ I see no solution of this puzzle other than the assumption that tho 
author of the abridgement, who remains anonymous, has attributed to Yahya Ibn Bibi what 
belonged to Husam Ibn Bibi, probably after the latter's death and in order to ingratiate 
himself with his new superior in the divàn. Though we do not know what office Husain had 
held, it is probable that he was his brother’s predecessor as málik-i diwän at-tughrä. It 18 the 
very office which their father Majd ad-din Muhammad Tarjumän had held until his death in 
1272. He is desorbed as oluef of the ingha office, which is probably identical with the diwin 
at-fughrä (see W. Bjorkman, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, 
Hamburg, 1928, p. 44, n. 4). (According to the onginal he was appointed to this post after 
having been head of the ‘tent and carpet depot’ firagh-khane-i khàgs [MS., р. 443, 1. in: 415) j1.) 

At least it is certain that the abridgement was, like the original, written in the reign of 
Mas'üd; Reo, iv, p. 334, L 20 seq. : سلطان غياث الدين مسعودكة والحالة هذه سلطان روم أست‎ 
belongs to the epitomist since in the original, MS., р. 736, 1. 2, the corresponding passage reads . 
كيكاوس انار الله برهانه‎ у الدنيا والدين ابو الفتح مسعود‎ OLS .سلطان اعظم‎ 

1 Muhammad ar-Rawandi, Rahat ag-gudür (composed in 1202-3, retouched between 1207 
and 1210), ed. Muh. Iqbal, London, 1921 (Gibb Mem. Ser., N.S. ii). 

3I am not dissuaded from transcribing Quilumush by Prof. Fuad Koprulu's argument in 
Tarih Dergisi, i, 1950, pp. 227-230; the passage from 'Ayni's ‘Igd al-Juman quoted in his 
postscript (ib., p. 236) even gives welcome support to my reading. 

f. * в 
з The last passage taken from Räwandi (р. 128, 1.6): ole e أحدى و سيعين‎ Le ودر‎ 


ان ملكشاه لشكر خوراسان كشيذ و اطراف مالك خويش بديد وفوجىرا بركزيد که مصاف 

reads in Yastjtoghlu as follows :‏ داذن را Le‏ وحصار سير قند داد 
درت يوز تمش برجى بیلده سلطان ملك شاه خورآسانده КЫ‏ مم ادوب اطراف ملكتن 
كوردى* روم فاسليوسى ارمانيوس عامی اولب خراج كوندرمدي قرداشی اؤغلى سلطان olele‏ 
شاه سكساً بيك تركان أويله روم غزاسنده کو ندروب* كندزي لشكردن شول جنكه و مصلحته 
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added at the end a continuation ! which carries the narrative down to the first 
years of the 14th century, ending with a chapter on ' the situation in Rim 
after the death of Ghazin Khan’ (1304)? Here, too, ‘ fore-runners,' inserted 
at the chronologically appropriate places in the later parts of Ibn Bibi’s text, 
ensure the continuity of the narrative. The main part of the account of our 
Dobruja Turks belongs to that continuation, but instalments of it appear 
already, long before, as ‘fore-runners’ carefully fitted into the body of Ibn 
Bibi’s text, not always without causing some slight adaptations in the latter. 
Furthermore, right at the beginning of his work, Yazijioghlu ‘Ali has put, in 
the guise of an introduction, the legendary history of Oghuz Khan and the 
Turkish tribes descended from him. This is entirely taken from Rashideddin’s 
Jami‘ et-tevarikh, of 1310, which the translator must have used in а specially 
fine copy as we can see from the admirably executed tamghas of the 24 Oghuz 
tribes, missing, as it seems, in almost all the manuscripts of the Persian original.? 





J S sly.‏ 4 اختيار أدوب سمر da3‏ أزرنه دشدى خاصره اتدى Es‏ يأدشاهى سلطان سليانشاه 


(with this heading Rec. III begins). \‏ در روم 

In the ‘fore-runner’ (between the asterisks) Yaztjloghlu shows himself influenced by 
Hamdullah Mustaufi's Ta’rikh-+ Guzide (Gb Mem. Ser., xiv, 1), which reports immediately 
before the date 471h. Sulaimän’s dispatch by Malikghüh, not against Rim, but agamst Antioch ; 
1b., p.441, the name of the Byzantine emperor is given as (pj) ,أرمانوس(قيمر‎ to be read 
Urumän5s, i.e. ‘Romanos’; of. p. 481, where 1 18 corrupted into (255) .ارسابوس‎ On the 
other hand, Yazijioghlu's «فاسليو س‎ ie. fasilyevs, Bacrrevs, ів a first indication of his turning to 
Ibn Bibi where this is the usual term for the Byzantine emperor (Rec., iv, p. 14, ll. 2 and 19, 
р. 16, IL 9 and 13, eto.) ; indeed, Sulaimàn's dispatch to Rüm by Mahkshüh is mentioned m 
Ibn Bibi, in 9101) Arslan’s speech to his son (М8., р. 18, U. 14-10 ; not in Rec., 1v, р. 3): سلطان‎ 
يفنح مالك روم مندوب وموسوم‎ sly يادشاه عارى ملك سليمن انار الله‎ ie... أعظم ملكشاه‎ 
کشتند‎ (= Reo. m, p. 9, Dl. 6-9). 

1 Houtema states (Rec. ni, p. ix) that in the abridged version of the Oghuznäme (see above, 
р. 641, n. 3) the ‘ continuation’ refers here and there to sources, e.g. to the Ta’rikh-t Guzide. Ав 
far as my reading of the original work goes I have come across no such reference. 


2 I have reproduced, translated, and analysed the beginning of this closing chapter in my 
Das Furstentum Mentesche, Istanbul, 1034, p. 32 & qq. 

з The MSS. used by Berezin for his edition of Rashideddin’s Jams‘ et-tevárikA (Труды Вботочп. 
OrxBu. Имп. Археол. Общества, vu, St. Petersburg, 1861, рр. 32-8), contain the tamghas 
though probably ın a form far inferior to the fine tables found in the MSS. of Yazljloghlu's 
Oghuzname. In Н. Vambery, Das T'urkenvolk, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 4-6, and (incomparably better) 
in L. A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, Oxford, 1938, pls. 1 and li, the tamghas (m the last named 
work the entire tables) are reproduced from the Leyden MS.—they are still more finely exeouted 
in the Berlin MS. 

Occasionally Yaz!jloghlu makes additions to Rashideddin’s text, some of which are not 


without interest, e.g. when he expands Rashideddin’s (ed. Berezin, p. 5) جه اشكال و مجه‎ 7 | 
ولايتى اندك‎ уаз وطبعيت آب‎ cle است اما حسب اختلاف‎ choy „бабу ايشان‎ olds 
قومى ازين اقوام اتراك يديد أمده‎ A ie نفاوت در شكل و هيات و‎ ш the followmg way (МБ. 
Berlin, f. 2b) : à 

اکرچه اشکال ولنات GS ds‏ برى بيرنه يقمدر اما هر روك أب وهواسى مقتضاسنجه A‏ 
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The ‘ oghuzian theme’, so forcefully put forward with this introduction, 
permeates the entire work right to the end in the form of prose and verse 
interpolations on ‘ oghuzian’ matters scattered throughout the text: begs of 
the Oghuz are introduced wherever possible and their deeds, their feasts and 
their customs exalted in prose and in verse; the great ‘Aläeddin Kaiqobad is 
said (in addition to what Ibn Bibi ascribes to him) to have had full knowledge 
of the Oghuz-n&me and the Oghuz lore (tire). Towards the close of the work 
the ‘ oghuzian theme’ becomes once more supreme, when the begs of the 
` Oghuz according to their türe elect ‘Osman b. Ertoghrul, a descendant of Qayi 
and therefore the noblest of them all, to be their khan.* All these interpolations 
are, as one can easily recognize, mere inventions? but the emphasis accorded 
to the ‘ oghuzian theme’ reflects, as we shall see, a very real purpose. Apart 
from a parallel ‘ Ghazi theme ' which can here be left aside,‘ there runs through- 
out the work yet another set of arbitrary interpolations in prose and in verse 
extolling the chancery official, the yaziji, and his art and stressing the importance 
of his position.5 Furthermore, here and there passages are inserted in praise of 


طايفنوك مزاج وطبيعتلرى وشكل ولحجهلرى بربرندن متفاوتدر* شويله را ويلر روايت ايدرلركه 
اعوزقومى تركستانديكن شكللرى مغول جهره Su‏ ولحجهلرى دخى انلاره يقيندى جون اران 


زمين وروم وشامه كلدلر شکللری Chel‏ جهره و دللرى روان ويومشق اولدى دبرلر. 
This addition (from the asterisk onward) can be regarded as an observation of his own despite‏ 
the fact that he refers to ràviler. Some lines later he mentions an Oghurnäme ш Uighur characters‏ 
we read further on (f. За) that information on the Oghuz is‏ ; (أيغور خطيله اغوزنامدە يازلمشسر) 
to be found ‘ in the Jami‘ et-tevarikh and in the Oghurnäme”. It ı8 possible that here Yazijloghlu‏ 
has 1n mind the famous Uighur Oghuzn&me made known by Radloff and subsequently studied by‏ 
Riza, Nour, Pelliot, Bang, and Arat—in his own time tigurica were, indeed, in fashion at the‏ 
Ottoman court—but as far as my notes go there is no passage which could be traced back to that.‏ 
text; what I have said on this in Der Islam, xxx, р. 202, has therefore to be corrected.‏ 

1 Numerous examples in Rec. III, e.g. p. 74, 1. 21 (Oghuz boylari); p. 80, 1. 20 (beys); р. 99, 
l 11 (deeds); p.204, 1.3, р. 205, 1. 17 (feast, verses); р. 217, 1. 12 (Sultan 'Alüeddin, the 
Oghuzname and the ture). It goes without saying that all these passages are missing not only in 
the abridgement but also in the original of Ibn Bibi. 

* The passage on * Oaman’s election’ has been pose Ч in в very much shortened form, 
by Munejjimbaghi, Jams‘ ad-duval, iii, p. 278, and before him, at greater length, by Lutfi Pasha, 
Ta'rikh, p. 21, and by Rühi Edrenevi (see J. Н. Mordtmann in AMitteslungen zur osmamischen 
Geschichte, ii, p. 186). The influence of Yaztj!oghlu's work appears indeed very early ın Ottoman 
historical writing. 

* Though most of the elements of which these interpolations are made up come clearly from 
Raghideddin, some of them as well as the vivid way in which they are presented may well be due 
to Yarljloghlu’s personal knowledge of oghuz traditions; cf. Abdulkadir in Turk Hukuk ve 
Iktisat Tar Mecmuas, i, 1931, p. 123 гед. 

41t would be unthinkable, of course, that there should be no Ghazi theme in this work. 
It appears frequently, often linked with the oghuman theme, and is introduced right at the 


beginning of the work (in the MS. Berlin, 1. 6 of the first page): أوغلانلرندن‎ el عليه‎ c y 
قلان افلیملره دخى‎ ir تركستان 3 يبر بورت وبردى كه أنده چوغلب أندن‎ «55 cob 
JD يأدشاه اولب عزا و جهاد‎ (The subject of vérdi is, of course, God.) 


5 From the numerous examples found in Rec. 117, I quote p. 10, 1. 15, where the yazijllar 
are added to Ibn Bibi's text m order to make them appear among the grandees, and above all the 
long poem, pp. 253-7. 
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the author's own sultan, Murad II (1421-1451), by which Yazljfoghlu's work 
can be roughly dated. Finally, there is an epilogue in verse: here the author 
gives his name and a rather enigmatie chronogram concerning the completion 
of the work.? 

The chronogram has been interpreted as indicating the hijra year 827, 
le. 1424.3 In fact, there is a passage which seems to support this date. At the 
end of the chapter on the conquest of Antalia by Kaikhosrou I in 1207, we find 
an especially fervent prayer that ‘ with the help of God Sultan Murad may be 
victorious over his enemies and crush the tyrants, infidels, and rebels of the 
time.’ In 1424 Antalia was a remote and desperately defended outpost towards 
which all the thoughts of a devoted Ottoman were naturally turned. We shall 
encounter still stronger evidence that the work was really written in the first 
years of Murad Ils reign.’ 

As to the author, his work both in its character and in numerous points of 
detail gives the strong impression that he was a high official in the Ottoman 
chancery. His very name of Yazäjioghlu, ‘Clarkson’, suggests that, like Ibn 
Bibi and Juwaini, he had entered the diwän career by family tradition. Little 
wonder therefore that he endeavours in his work, as we have seen, to enhance 
the prestige of the yaziji and that he knew of, and chose to translate, a work 
like that of Ibn Bibi. In his translation he shows special care and skill in the 
rendering of the administrative formule and technical terms as if one of his 
aims were to provide the Ottoman chancery with a model of style. That he was 
an official of importance can be inferred from the fact that the ‘ oghuzian 
theme’ clearly serves aims of high policy. Interpolated in Raghideddin’s 
* Testament of Oghuz Khan’ ® is to be found the audacious declaration that 


1 Rec., їі, pp. 87, 372, and 382. 
Н. W. Duda, Zeitgenossische islamische Quellen, etc. (see above, p. 641, n. 2), p. 138, n. 4 and 6, 


quotes from MS. Berhn على م دعا كوى سلطاندرر‎ and (I add the first hemistioh). 4> S | 
gës PE 411 قولے* وليك‎ ES dye as well as the distioh whioh reveals, or 
rather hides, tho dato: كيف وك‎ als كراولكى حرفينه تارم هم* فلورسك نه در‎ 

Prof. Duda has succeeded in wresting from this chronogram an acceptable date, under- 
standing that the reader ıs invited to add to كيف و‎ als در‎ & == 540 the number valne 


of PI 287, which gives as date 827h./beg. 5 December 1428. 

з ممع‎ m the preceding note Prof. Duda’s mterpretation, which can, however, just as well 
yield as date 833/beg. 30 September 1429, of we take into account the taghdid of أو لکی‎ and 
reckon the waw twice. 

4 Rec., ui, p. 87, ll. 15-19. 

* See below, p. 652. 

* The ‘ Testament ’, fully vooalized at the beginning to give it the aspeot of a sacred text, and 
headed (MS. Бегиш, f. 18a) , JLaT эйе و‎ ST و‎ by TS ou HET e 
21 3% كلدي‎ Db لفظندن‎ dz آ نوك‎ 1561252 AX, follows immediately the 
tables contamung the tamghas; though it replaces Rashideddin’s account (ed. Berezin, vii, 
р. 38 seq.), 1t 18 obviously very much influenced by it. 
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* Sultan Murad is by origin and süngük ! superior to all the khan families of the 
other Oghuz as well as to the various branches of the house of Jingizkhan ; 
therefore shar‘ and ‘urf demand that the Turkish and Tatar khàns come to his 
Porte for salutation and service ’.? In justification of this Ottoman claim there 
follows at once the vaticination of the sage Qorqud Ata to the effect that ‘ the 
khanship shall in the end return to the Qayi from whose hands no one shall take 
it away’ ?—which, of course, implies that ‘Qayi’ stands for ‘ Ottoman’, 
though this becomes clear only towards the end of the book, in the chapter on 
*Ogmàn's election.‘ Here a political programme is laid down in which tendencies, 
timidly appearing as early as in the time of Murad I, are developed into а 
precise and most ambitious ideology, destined at first for the ‘ innermost circle ' 
only. To be the instigator of such a programme, or even only the formulator of 
its © scientific ' and literary expression, Yazijioghlu must surely have been a great 
official in close touch with the sultan. 

Having formed an idea of the author * and his work, we can now turn to his 
account of the Dobruja Turks. I summarize it as briefly as possible and divide 
it into paragraphs in order to facilitate the commentary. 


1 The eüpük ‘ bone ’ is a certain part of a certain animal which at the festivities is reserved for 
a oertain tribe. See M. Th. Houtsma, ‘ Die Ghusenstamme,’ in WZK M., iı, 1888, p. 229. 


يادشاه اعظم سيد سلاطين العرب والعجم قايد جيوش الموحدين قاتل MS. Berlin, £ 10a:‏ ? 
الكفرة والمشركين سلطان ابن سلطان Lok‏ موز سلطان مياد بن تمد خانكه اشرف آل عثاندر 
پادشاهلغه انسب واليقدر اوغوزوك قلان GLE‏ اوروغندن بلكه ав‏ خانلری اوروغندن 
gaze cf slo‏ اولو اصل و اولو سوكوكدر شرعله slo‏ عرفله dy slo‏ خانلرى داځی 
تاتارخانلری داخى فاپوسنه کلب سلام ويرمكه و خدمت ايتمكه لايقدر الله dis‏ باقى و ياينده 
gy pali‏ صو Де‏ اولدقجه جهاندار و جهان داور Jo esl‏ بالئى وآله. 

Following immediately the preceding quotation :‏ 3 
وحم juli‏ عليه ЖЫЛ‏ زماننه يقين زمانده بيات gray‏ قورقوتاتا قويدى اوغوز قومنوك 
بلكسيدى نه ديرسه اولوردى غايبدن خبرلر سوبلردى حق تعالى انوك کوکلنه eL]‏ ايدردى 


. di كسنه اللرندن الميه ديدى ديدوى عثان‎ ә 53 cw GLE آخر زمانده كيرو‎ (бар! 
This passage has been placed at the beginning of the Kitab Dede Qorqud (ed. Kilhsli Mu'allim 
Rif'at, Istanbul, 1332, р. 3, ll. 1-6) ; ıt 18 alien to the rest of the book and visibly a later addition. 

* Foreshadowed by the ‘ fore-runner’ Rec., ni, p. 218, 1. 1. 

5 Bee the remarks on the introduction of the khan title in my ‘Notes sur la tughra 
ottomane [II] ' in Byzantion, xx, 1950, pp. 279-282. 

“In Der Islam, xxx, p. 208, I have presented Yazijloghlu ‘Ali and the famous mystic 
writer Yazijloghlu Mehmed (and implicitly also the latter's brother Yazijloghlu Ahmed 
Bijan) as ‘brothers’, in the belief (1) that Yazijloghlu ‘Ali wrote ın the later years 
of Murad Нв reign, and (2) that Yazijioghlu Mehmed was, as Evliyä, Seyahatname, 
ій, p. 366, says, the author of a risäle on Sarl Saltiq, which seemed to me to explain 
the interest his ‘brother’ ‘Ali took in this holy man. Both assumptions have proved 
to be wrong. It is obvious that Evlry& has mistakenly attributed our ‘Ав account, which 
he like Logmän (see above, p. 641, n. 1) oalls a ‘Saltig-name’, to the much better known 
Yarijlogblu, i.e. Mehmed. It remains nevertheless true that all three have in common a family 
name of great distinction which was probably reserved for the members of one family, that all 
were literary people though in very different fields, and that they were contemporaries, for 
Mehmed and Ahmed were well advanced in age when they began writing about 1450, almost a 
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$1. 'Izzeddin Kaikaüs II (who by decision of the Mongol overlord 
rules over the western half of the Sultanate whereas the eastern half obeys 
his brother Rukneddin), feeling himself threatened by his brother and the 
latter's Mongol protectors, flees with his family and household to Antalia 
and from there by ship to Constantinople (Zstanbul) His army makes 
a fighting retreat to Sivrihisar and the border region, crosses into Byzantine 
territory, and finally joins the sultan in Constantinople. The sultan and his 
warriors find favour with the basileus (fásilyevs) whom they valiantly help 
against his enemies. 

§2. One day the sultan and one of his generals complain to the 
basileus that being Turks they cannot endure town life for ever; if they 
were given a dwelling in the country-side, they could summon their nomad 
families from Anatolia. The basileus gives them the Dobruja (Dobruja-éli) 
as abode and they send word secretly to the nomad clans to which they 
belong. Whereupon their kinsfolk descend in large numbers from, the 
mountains to Iznik and then cross over at Üsküdar. ‘ Sart Saltiq of blessed 
memory too crossed over with them.’ Soon there exist in the Dobruja two 
or three Moslim towns and 30-40 оба (clans) of Turkish nomads. These 
Turks ward off the enemies of the basileus and destroy them. 

$3. During a banquet (in Constantirople) the sultan is urged by his 
TER to profit by the strength of his followers and overthrow the basileus. 
This being reported to the latter, he orders one of the two Turkish army 
chiefs to be killed and the other blinded, and pardons only those of the 
Turkish soldiers who accept baptism. The sultan and his two ‘older’ 
sons, Mas‘üd and Kayümerth, are imprisoned in a fortress. 

84. The sultan’s mother, ‘ a sister of the basileus,’ together with two 
younger sons of Kaikáüs, is kept in the palace of the basileus. Later she is 
sent to Karaferia (Qara-Vérya) where she is granted the tolls which are 
levied at the Anagapisi—i.e. the ‘Mother Gate’ as it is therefore called 
still nowadays. The two young princes receive the governorship (subashilig) 
of the town. 

$5. The sultan is liberated from his fortress prison by the Tatars of 
the Khan of the Golden Horde, Berke Khan, who gives him Roel in 
the Crimea. 

§ 6. The sultan’s mother, on hearing the false rumour that her son has 
perished on his flight, throws herself from the tower which flanks the 
* Mother Gate ’. 

$7. After this the basileus gives Karaferia to the elder of the two 
princes and takes the younger one into his palace. 

$8. Karkàüs feels deeply grieved on she death of his mother and ilis 
captivity of his sons in the hands of the basileus. 


generation after ‘Ali had composed his Oghuznäme. Still another Yazijloghlu is known: Neghri 
(Gthannumd, ed. F. Taeschner, 1, p. 65 ; edd. F. R. Unat and M. A. Koymen, i, p. 239) mentions 
a Yazijloghlu as ambassador to Egypt in the later yeers of Murad Гв reign—ao mission often 
entrusted to a high divan official. This ambassador could well be our ‘Ali himself or his father, 
Just as the two mystic writers could be his brothers or his sons (that Katib Saliheddin has been 
regarded as their father [of. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, 1, р. 390 seq.] 18 obviously nothing 
but an inference from kātib) As matters stand one can at best speak of a certain probability that 
the four Yazljioghlus belong all to one and the same family. 

1 Text (MS. Berlin) and German translation in Н. W. Duda, Zesgendssische islamische Quellen, 
eto., р. 143 seq. 
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§9.1 Berke Khan transfers the Turks of the Dobruja, ‘ and with them 

Sari Saltiq, into the steppe (desht). 

At this point the story seems to finish and, indeed, Logmän’s version stops 
here. Yazijioghlu, however, resumes the story, much later, with a short inter- 
polation in Ibn Bibi’s last chapter, where the latter tells how after ‘Izzeddin 
Kaikáüs' death in the Crimea, in 679/1280, Mas'üd is acclaimed as his successor 
(for he, like his brother Kayümerth, is present at his father’s deathbed) and 
prepares to return to Anatolia by ship. 


§10. When Mas'üd asks for and obtains permission to cross over to 

Rm, Sarl Saltiq, on the order of Berke Khan, leads the nomad folk (gócher él) 
` ` with all their cattle overland back to ‘ their abode ’, о Dobruja éli.* * Their 
story shall be told in detail at its proper place.' 

The next instalment follows immediately the last chapter of Ibn Bibi whose 
history ends with Mas'üd's arrival in Rüm, his journey to the Mongol Court 
where he i8 recognized as ruler of the eastern half of the Sultanate (the western 
half being left to his cousin Kaikhosrou ПІ b. Rukneddin).* In this chapter 
Yazljloghlu has made a number of interpolations; inter alia he adds to the 
territories now subject to Mas‘üd ‘all the lands until the frontier region of 
lzniq', since in view of what follows he feels obliged to represent him as an 
immediate neighbour of the Byzantines. 

811. In order to learn about his brothers and the Turks in Rumeli, 
Maa'üd sends ambassadors to the basileus Palæologos ( fastlyevs Baläloghcs *) 
who replies as follows: one of your brothers stays with me, the other at 
Karaferia where he is invested with the government (beylik) of that country. 
As to the Rumeli Turks, some of them have-joined him, the others have 
remained in the Dobruja.5 This news reassures the sultan. Of the tribute 
which the basileus pays from of old, he (now) sends one-third to the Mongol 
khàn, one-third to Mas'üd, and one-third to Ghiyatheddin (Kaikhosrou ПТ). 

$12. Matters continue like this for a fairly long time. The Turks in the 

Dobruja remain there with Sar! Saltiq. Then Mas'üd's brother who was with 

the emperor (lekvur) tries, together with some Turks, to escape. However, 

he is arrested and imprisoned. The Patriarch, ' that is to say the caliph of 


1 Text (MS. Berlin) and German translation in Duda, op. cit., p. 144. 
*MS. Revan K. 1891, £ 4115: صارى صلتق‎ (gm كوجر ايلوك قيونار و طوارلرنى‎ 
كتوردى.‎ ch! (Biel) بركه خان حكميله كجورب قرودن كرو يوردلرينه دبورجه‎ 
3 Cf. the last chapter in Rec. IV. 
5t بلالو غو‎ ; this name was known to Yazijioghlu from Ibn ВІЫ who, however, writes it 
بالولوغوس‎ ; missing in Rec., iv, p. 334, 1. 15, where the original, MS., p. 735, L 6, reads as follows: 
- التجا كرد ومدق...‎ wee JU .وببلاد روم شتافت ويفاسليوس‎ Could the change into بلا‎ 
(bela ‘ calamity ’) be meant as а pun ? . 
* MS. Revan К. 1391, f. 416a : Jyly ott y 5 0 3 برقرنداشوك قاتومده در و برقرنداشوك‎ 
طرفوك بکلکی اکا مُفْوَضْدر ودوبروجه ایلندک اتراكوك بعفى اکا واردلر وبعفى بورتلرنده‎ 
اتوررلر.‎ 
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the Infidels',! asks the basileus (fastlyets) to grant him the prince. He 
obtains him. baptizes him, and makes him a monk. The prince is for some 
time at the Hagia Sophia (Aya Safya) in the service of the Patriarch. Then 
Sari Saltiq asks the Patriarch for him, and as the Patriarch knows Sari 
Saltiq to be a holy man, he sends the prince to him. There, after a while, the 
prince returns to Islam and becomes a dervish in the service of Sari Saltiq.? 
One day the supernatural power, which Sari Saltiq as a shepherd had 
received from the holy Mahmüd Hayran cf Aqshehir, is transmitted to him 
and the name of Barag (‘ dog’) bestowed on him. He is sent to Sultaniye 
where ' still nowadays’ his sanctuary exists. The Baragi are his disciples. 

§13. As to the Muslims at Karaferia, being tired of life among the 
Infidels, they migrate to Anatolia across the sea. The prince and his son 
live and die at Karafena as Muslims, but the children of the latter are 
baptized on the order of the basileus in the year of his coming to Salonica. 
It 1s from one of their descendants, a certain Lizaqôs, that the town is taken 
(by the Ottomans) in the time of the grandfather of our Sultan. This 
Lizaqós and his brothers, all valiant infidel warriors, are transferred to 
Zikhna and Lizagés, the eldest of them, is made governor (subashi) of that 
place. In Sultan Bayezid’s campaign against Malatia and Erzinjan, Lizaqds 
and his brothers are with the army. Lizeqüs, having suffered many hard- 
ships and difficulties in these two campaigns, on his return renounces his 
office and asks for a diploma of exemption (müsellemlik hukmii) for himself 
and for his brothers. When Sultan Bayezid learns that they are of Seljuk 
origin, he grants them the privilege. Lisaqüs dies at Zikhna as а monk. 
* His brothers and their sons are still nowadays at Zikhna and pay neither 
kharäj (here: poll-tax) nor onda (tithe). Recently they have secured the 
renewal of their diploma. One of them is called Dimitri Sultàn, the other 
Mikhó Sultan. That's all (wa’s-saläm). 3 


1 For this comparison see my ‘Islam und Kalifat’ in: Archw fur Soztalwissenschaften und 
Sozialpohtik, hii, 1925, p. 412, especially n. 82. The anonymous history of the Rüm Seljugs 
there referred to (MS. Paris, suppl. pers. 1653) has روميان بو دند‎ dade كه‎ js باطر‎ ; вее 
Feridun N&flz Uzluk, Anadolu Selguklars tarihi, Ankara, 1952, facsimile, p. 42, 1. 6. 

з MS. Revan K. 1391, f. 415a : 


بو „о‏ سلطان مسعودوك تكور قاتنددعى كرداشى برقاج JS,‏ قاجمغه عنم Qt‏ فاسلبوس 
طوبدى الى طوتب حيس اتدى واول زمانك sz S‏ كه كافر لرك خايفسى الور سلطانك 
قرداشين فاسليوسدن ديلبب الدى ووفتيس ادب كشيش صورتنه قوبدى برمدّت ايا صوفيده 
يتربارخ خنمتنده Gayl‏ مرحوم مغفور صرو سلتوى الى x‏ بارخدن دلك اتدی جون يتر بارخه 
y‏ سلتوقك pyle Уә‏ اولمشيى سوزين ge‏ صارو Ge‏ قاتنه كوندردى رمدت 
دخى ساروصلتوق خذشده تجديد اسلام قلب خرقه كيدى . 
MS. Revan K. 1391, f 415b:‏ * 

وقرا وبرتدمى قرنداشی قاتندغى La‏ كافر احنده دورمقدن ملول اولدلر قارشو برين 
| كين کوچب انادولیه ә‏ قرا Sigs‏ ملك زاده وانوك اوعلى اكسى مسلان درلیلر و Wee‏ 
اولدلر انوك اوغلى gL!‏ هاسليوس سلانیکه وارڈغی پیل uns‏ ايدو بكافر cab!‏ سلطان 
الاسلام li,‏ سلطاعوزك зде pos Walt‏ ر دوو تح اتدوكلرى وقتن انلروك 
اوغلى لِيرّقوس ادلو كافر اللدن الدلر اطر برفاج قرنداشلردی كوؤكلو SE‏ کافرلردی قره 


ә | 
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Again, some pages later, in the chapter headed ‘ Rest of the story of 
‘Alaeddin Kaiqobad b. Ferämurz, nephew of Sultan Mas'üd, and conquest of 
Bilejik by ‘Osman b. Ertoghrul King of the Ghüzis', the Dobruja Turks 
reappear. Following the story of ‘Osman’s election as khan and the conquest of 
Bilejik in 699/1300, Yazijfoghlu speaks of the increasing immigration of Turks 
from the Anatolian interior into the lands of ‘Osman, into Aydin and Qarast 
(i.e. the Troas), adding with regard to the last-named :— 

$14. Those in Rumeli, the Muslims dwelling in the Dobruja, tired of 
the Infidels, emigrate to Qaraat. 

This is repeated and amplified in Yazljioghlu's last shanties ‘The events 
after the death of Ghazan Khan’, following a short account of the situation in 
Anatolia after the appearance of Timurtash b. Emir Chóban in 1318. 

$15. At this time, the Muslims dwelling in Rumeli, in the Dobruja, 
. join Khalil Eje and go over by ship to Qarast, for in the troubled state of 

Anatolia no more news comes through from there. And in Rumeli the 

Bulgarian princes rise up and get the better of the basileus. They occupy the 

major part of Rumeli. That is why those (Muslims), tired of them, 

emigrate and go over to Anatolia. ' Ав to those who remained in Rumeli, 

after the death of Sari Saltiq their race renounced the faith and forgot it.’ 1 

A number of general observations must be made before entering a detailed 
analysis of the account. It covers a period of much more than a century (from 
about 1261 to about 1395), which made it necessary to give it in instalments at 
the chronologically appropriate places. As a whole, the account fills in the 
MS. Topkapi Sarayi, Revan K., No. 1391, eleven pages (out of more than 900), 
of which seven pages, containing the $$ 1-9, occupy as a solid block ff.373b-376b, 
and three pages, $ 11-13, as another block, ff. 415a—416a, whereas the rest, the 
§§ 10, 14, and 15, appear as small passages on ff. 411b, (about) 430, and 444a 
respectively. 


узул‏ كوجورب D‏ زخګنوك شوباشلفين اولو قرنداشلرى لِيرّقوسه ويردلر 
مرحوم a zl‏ خداوندکار ملطييه وارزکجانه واردوغى وقت ليرّقوس وقرداشلرى دخى où yx‏ 
بيله ايديلر چون اول SI‏ سفرده SSI‏ قتى cu jy CES‏ جكدى دونب كلدوكلرى وقتين 
سوباشليعين بيراغب كندو وقرنداشلر چون AS CS‏ التماس قلدى جون بايزيد 
خداونتكار انلری سلجوق اصلتدندوغين معلوم قلمشدى التاسلرين قبول ادب حكم ويردى 
„з‏ زختده كشش اولب اولدى قرداشلرى وقرداشلرى اوغلانلرى شمدى زځنده خراج 
Аел ol 5‏ بقین زمانده KE‏ دخى 25 كينوك бә!‏ ديمترى سلطان كينوك 
ميخوسلطان Jo»‏ والشلام . | 

اول تاريخده روم abl‏ دو روجه ولايتنده دوران МВ. Revan K. 1391, f. 444a: „Бл‏ + 
خليل آجه بيله کوچب كييله قراسى ايلنه كجدلر زرا انادوليده فترت اولب اخبار منقطم اولديدى 
وروم ايلنده اولغار GAG‏ خروج ايدوب فاسليوس اوزرنه مستولى اولب روم d bl‏ اكثرن 
المشلردى اول سبيدن дә ЈИ‏ اوشنب کوچب انادوليه کچدلر روم ايلئده قلانلروك Чуе‏ صارو 


(The passage has been quoted in‏ صلتوق فوت yl‏ غندر:_ tee‏ وآخريان أولدلر 
transcription by Aurel Decei in his article ‘ Dobruca ° in Zslám Ansiklopedisi, ui, p. 032b.)‏ 


- 
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The account falls visibly into four different stories: that of (1) ‘Izzeddin 
Kaikäūs, (2) the Dobruja Turks, (3) the Karaferia family, (4) Sari Saltiq and 
Baraq. Of these four stories that of 'Izzeddin Kaïkäüs derives from Ibn Bibi : 
in $$ 1 and 5 the original is rendered exactly and in 88 3, 4, 6, and 8 with some 
adaptations which can easily be established by comparison with the Persian 
text and will later be noted and discussed. Гог the other three stories we have 
no source at hand, nevertheless, we can say that these, too, must have under- 
gone similar adjustments, since Yazijioghlu had to knit all these stories together 
into a tolerably consistent narrative. The story of Sari Saltiq and Baraq (§ 12) 
stands out asa unity, though it is announced by small ‘ fore-runners’ in the 
preceding $82, 9, and 10 (‘and Sari Saltiq with them’), preparing the 
reader for the holy man’s presence in the Dobruja, and other ‘ fore-runners ’ 
in §§4, 7, 8, and 11, introducing the future Baraq, and still finds an 
echo in §15 (Sari Saltiq’s death). This use of ‘fore-runners’ and ‘the 
isolated occurrence of tekvur instead of fasilyevs, let alone its strictly 
hagiographic character, indicate for this story а separate origin. Similarly 
distinct is the Karaferia story, represented by $ 13, with 'fore-runners' in 
§§ 4, 6, 7, 8, and 11. 

The Karaferia story is of pre-eminent importance because it provides, itself, 
the means to understand how Yazijioghlu got hold of it and to assess its true 
character, and also because it links the whole account with the author’s own 
time. The story was obviously told to him by the two brothers from Zikhna 
when, after the accession of Murad II in 1421, they came to the capital, i.e. 
Adrianople, in order to have their privilege renewed at the chancery. Such 
a renewal was due at the beginning of each new reign. Yazfjfoghlu says that it 
was made ‘recently’, which gives very strong support to the acceptance of 
1424 as the date of his work1; it also conveys the impression that he had 
personally dealt with the matter. One thing is fairly certain: the Seljuk 
origin of the family was mentioned in their diploma since, as we are expressly 
told, it was for this reason that Bayezid I had granted the privilege. Without 
claiming literal accuracy, we may imagine how Yazijioghlu met Dimitri Sultan 
and Mikho Sultan: when the request for the renewal of this certainly excep- 
tional privilege was laid before the chief of the chancery, i.e. as we assume, 
Yazlyloghlu himself, the translator of Ibn Bibi would hardly have missed such 
an occasion to converse with descendants of the Seljuks ; surely he summoned 
these interesting visitors to his presence in order to hear from them as much as 
possible of their story. After this we can have no doubt as to the character of 
the Karaferia story ; it is oral tradition, handed down from generation to 
generation in a family claiming royal origin—indeed, the two brothers put 
‘sultan’ after their names—a story certainly not to be entirely believed but 
neither to be entirely rejected. There is one point in it which strikes us at 
once: the relation in which it sets the Turks of Karaferia and Zikhna with those 


1 See above, p. 646. 
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of the Dobruja ($ 11)—let us recall that Karaferia and Zikhna are two of the 
three places where Gagauz are found outside the Dobruja. 

Lastly, the Dobruja story (88 2, 9, 10, 14, and 15) provides us likewise with 
a clue concerning its provenance and value: it is obviously a tradition kept 
alive in those families of Qaras! which descended from the Dobruja Turks. As 
we shall see, such families can be assumed to have existed and even to have 
played no small réle in early Ottoman history. Some connexion must have 
subsisted with their former abode, for they call it ‘ Dobruja-éli’, ie. by the 
name it received only half a century after they had left it.! Again, one point 
strikes us at once: the mention of Turks who stayed on in the Dobruja and 
there lost their Muslim faith, ie. became Christians. This refers beyond any 
doubt to our Gagauz. The last paragraph (§ 15) would by itself already make it 
sufficiently clear that the Dobruja Turks had come from Anatolia—for, when 
they arrived, they were Muslims, and so were also the Dobruja Turks who 
joined the Seljuk prince at Karaferia (§ 11). From both places ‘ Muslims’ are 
said to have returned to Anatolia (5 13 and 55 14-15), evidently in both cases 
to Qarasi across the Dardanelles; this gives to understand that some of their 
kinsfolk had renounced Islam and stayed behind, as indeed the $ 13 and 15 
clearly show. There can be no doubt that the essential contents of § 2 come 
from the Qarasi tradition, which must have recorded explicitly the Anatolian 
origin of the Turks of the Dobruja and the main facts concerning their immigra- 
tion there, above all the name of the Sultan whose exile in Constantinople had 
given rise to the whole adventure. ` 

In fact, ‘Izzeddin Kaikaüs must somehow have appeared also in the two 
other stories, as Baraq’s father in the one and as ancestor of the Karaferia 
family in the other—without mention of his stay in the Byzantine empire and 
his subsequent escape both stories would remain incomprehensible. Thus, 
Yazijioghlu had a good reason to work the three stories into Ibn Bibi's account 
of ‘Izzeddin and to knit them together as closely as possible. How he proceeded 
“will be seen by the separate analysis of each paragraph. 

$1. As already stated, this is a faithful rendering of Ibn Bibi. There is no 
need here for a discussion of the facts since they are well known from the 
Byzantine historians, who on the whole are in agreement with Ibn Bibi. 
` However, the latter shows ‘Izzeddin as sailing directly to Istanbul, whereas 


1 Dobruja-éli 18 one of the numerous designations of countries formed by a name + él-i, the 
possessive suffix indicating that the country is regarded as belonging (or having belonged) to the 
person or people named in the first element; thus it means ‘Land of Dobruja (Dobrotatsa) ', 
as Chalkokondylas, i, p. 98, 1. 15 Darkó, says: (4 тоб Evéelvou wapadia,) ДоВротікєо (тоб 
Mvooû) yopa. 

That ‘ Dobruja’ = ‘ Dobrotitsa' becomes quite clear from Negari (ed. Taeachner, p. 68, 1. 13; 
edd. Unat-Koymen, p. 249, L 16: حصارى وأردى‎ Ac (б أوغلنك ورنه‎ 4-7 99) where 
Dobrotitss’s son and successor Ivanko appears under the name of ‘ Dobruja oghlu ’. 

2 Rec., iv, p. 206, 1. 1-p. 297, L 12. 

з Georgius Pachymeres, і, p. 130, 1. 17-p. 132, 1. 16, and ii, p. 609, 1. 12-p. 611, 1. 15, Bonn. 
Nicephorus Gregoras, i, p. 82, Bonn. 
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from Pachymeres it becomes quite clear that the sultan reached the imperial 
court (probably at Nymphæum) before Constantinople was retaken from the 
Franks (25th July, 1261) and only entered the capital afterwards (probably in 
the retinue of ће emperor who always kept him at his side). This mistake of the 
Seljuk author, who in general is well informed, must not astonish us: once the 
fugitive Sultan was beyond the frontiers genuine information about him 
was no longer available at Konia. Of course, also in exile he remained an object 
of interest—but news was rare, vague, belated—sometimes mere rumour. Ibn 
Bibi’s entire account of the ‘Izzeddin episode is mixed with romance ! and may 
well be due to the tales of the late sultan’s servants who had returned with 
Mas'üd. Therefore the somewhat later Byzantines are here not only more 
explicit but also more trustworthy than the strictly contemporary Seljuk 
author. 

5 2. No trace of this is found in Ibn Bibi, a fact which was used to discredit 
the entire information given in this paragraph *—as if the chancery in Konia 
either would or could care about nomad movements on a distant frontier. As we 
have said, Yazijioghlu relies here on the genuine, oral Qarasi tradition, but in 
order to link it closely with the preceding passage he introduces a meeting of the 
basileus with the sultan and one of his generals. It is in the form of their 
complaint to Michael VIII that we learn about the general situation. They 
describe it admirably : how understandable, mdeed, that the Turkish soldiers 
who now fought for the emperor did not like the idea of spending their life, 
far from their families, in barracks. Recruited among nomads, they naturally 
desired that their clans should be near them. As Michael VIIT's campaigns were 
fought at that time exclusively in the Balkans, the kinsfolk of these Turkish 
troops had to be brought to Europe though, if possible, not into a Byzantine 
province. To assign to them the Dobruja was the ideal solution: this 
‘corridor’ through which the Tatars of the Golden Horde again and again 
swept down for deep incursions into the Balkans, was nominally part of 
Bulgaria but in reality more or less a no-man’s-land. Besides, Michael VIII was 
on bad terms with the Bulgarians-and as ‘restorer of the empire’ would not 
have hesitated to dispose of a territory once Byzantine, though actually not in 
his possession. Immediately after the reconquest of Constantinople he had 
re-established Byzantine control of the Danube delta, where Vicina was an 
outlying possession, communicating with the empire only by sea. To back 
this outpost by filling its hinterland, the Dobruja, with warlike allies and to 
erect there an obstacle against the Tatar incursions was excellent policy. The 
nomads, on their part, would slip into the Bulgarian Dobruja as inconsiderately 
as they had crossed the Byzantine-Seljuk frontier—and again, of course, no 


1 Rec., iv, p. 298, 1. 11, the epitomist speaks of the episode as an efsane but this expression is 
not to be found in the original. . 

2H, W. Duda, Zetigendssische islamuche Quellen, eto. (see above, p. 641, n. 2), р. 145. 

8 Bee V. Laurent, ‘La domination byzantine aux Bouches du Danube sous Michel VIII 
Paléologue, in Revue du Sud-Est européen, xxu, 1945, pp. 184-198. 
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(this time Byzantine) source would take notice of their movement. Our text 
says expressly that the immigrants, in their new abode, had to fight with the 
emperor’s enemies and overwhelmed them. The figures it ascribes to them are 
no more than a way of saying: numerous. As already stated, the mention of 
Sarl Saltiq is here but a ‘ fore-runner ' of the Sari Saltiq-Baraq story. On the 
other hand, the latter as well as the Karaferia story must also have contained 
something about the Dobruja Turks whose existence they presuppose. 

$3. Here the account returns to Ibn Bibi but with the addition: ' (two) 
older (sons) ' and the omission of the ‘ mother '.* The addition is made in view 
of the Karaferia as well as the Baraq story, each of which presupposes a prince 
left behind for good. Since Ibn Bibi later shows Mas'üd and Kayümerth as 
present in the Crimea at their father's death (though he does not say how they 
came there), Yazïjfoghlu had to present them as the ‘ older’ princes (leaving 
the reader to infer their escape with 'Izzeddin) and to invent the two younger 
sons of $ 4. The mother, on the other hand, had to be omitted here since she 
was needed for the Karaferia story ($ 4). _ 

§4. First instalment of the Karaferia story: here we find the ‘ mother’ 
left out in the preceding paragraph ; she is described as ‘ a sister of the basileus ' 
which does not come from Ibn Bibi and is certainly not true; we know, how- 
ever, that she was a Christian. One of the two princes is evidently only a 
‘ fore-runner ’ of the Baraq story. ١ 

The linking of Ibn Bibi’s account with the Karaferia story was obviously 
facilitated, and even perhaps suggested, by the occurrence in the latter of the 
Anagapisi, the ‘ Mother-Gate ’, thus named because the tolls collected there had 
been assigned to ‘Izzeddin’s mother. But hew, in a Byzantine town, should a 
gate bear a Turkish name ? Clearly, anagapist must represent something Greek. 
In a text of 1219 we see tenants (in this case: of vineyards) liable to make to 

1 Pachymeres, i, p. 133, ll. 3-15, 18, however, explicit at least about the fact that at the tame 
of ‘Izzeddin’s stay ın the empire Turkish nomads (окута) appeared on the Eastern frontier : 
hating all discipline, loath to submit to the Tatars, and anxious to be left alone, they infiltrated 
mto the Byzantine defences, proolaiming themselves to be allies of the emperor but none the less 
plundering under the cover of darkness, though the frontier people were able to hold them m 
check. Finally the emperor bound them closely to his service, т.е. used them for military purposes. 
This measure, which meant the settlement of these nomads in the Eastern frontier zone, was 
designed to strengthen that frontier against the Tatars who, in spite of the prevailmg good 
relations, had nevertheless to be deterred from all aggressive intentions. The dangers inherent 
in the measure may soon have become apparent, since there was no guarantee that at a given 
moment these Turks might not make common cause with nomads beyond the frontier. Besides 
the European campaigns drained off from Anstoha all available reserves for service in the 
Balkans. The soldiers levied among the newly arrived nomads may, sooner or later, have also 
been sent there—and their kinsfolk with them. It قد‎ not impossible, therefore, that Pachymeres’ 


nomads and those of Yaz!jlogblu's account are one and the same. 
2 Cf. Reo., iv, pp. 297, 1. 12—298, 1. 2. The original, MS. p. 639, 1. 2, 18 still more explicit : 


ومو لان بر در سلطان AL‏ وبعد از روزى جند اورا oll gh‏ ودو 3 5 yl che wi‏ ملك 
مسعود وركن ur eS sil‏ بقلعة باز داشت و عحافظت !3 رقا MS,‏ 


5 Pechymeres, І, 131, 1.2: [dua] ка] урый uqrpl, Xproreavÿ eis rà иёмета, oùoy. See also EI., 
'Kaikà'üs IL’, where on the testimony of Frater Simon in Vincentius Bellovacensis, 
lib. xxx, оар. 26, she is said to have been the daughter of a Greek priest. 
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their landlord an annual payment called anacapsi.! Мо doubt, the gate in 
Karaferia, where ‘ tolls ’ were levied, was the place where the peasants had to 
deliver to the landlord (residing in the town) their annual due, the anacapsi, 
and was therefore called * Anacapsi-Gate', a name which inevitably had to 
become in Turkish Anagapisi. In this Turkish form the gate assumed an 
important rôle in the Karaferia story—it is even possible that the figure 
of the ‘ mother’, who is the ‘sister of the basileus ', is entirely derived from 
Anakapisi. 


§5. Ibn Bibi unchanged.? As to the facts told by Ibn Bibi in $ 3 and in 
this passage, they are again in general confirmed by the Byzantine and some 
other sources though concerning the details these sources are at variance with 
Ibn Bibi as well as with each other. ‘Izzeddin’s liberation by Berke Khan’s 
Tatars appears to have taken place towards 1265. 


§ 6. Ibn Bibi,‘ but adapted to the Karaferia story: the tower from which 
the mother throws herself is in the original the tower of the fortress where she 
shares the captivity of her grandsons Mas‘üd and Kayümerth. To locate the 
suicide at the Anakapisi is little short of explaining the name of the gate by this 
dramatic event. This, however, Yaziïjloghlu does not do—obviously out of 
respect for the Karaferia tradition, where the name Anakaptsi already had an 
explanation (§ 4), though a much less romantic one. 


$7. The Karaferia and Baraq stories combined. 


$8. Ibn Bibi5 Only whereas he speaks of the captivity of two sons (i.e. 
Mas'üd and Kayümerth), Yazijioghlu tacitly understands by the ‘two sons’ 
the two younger princes of his invention. 

§§9 and 10. This emigration from and re-emigration into the Dobruja 
may seem at first to be nothing but an invention of Yazijioghlu intended to 
keep the Dobruja story in step with that of ‘Izzeddin. If it be an invention, 
how admirably does it fit into the context! For 'Izzeddin, as Ibn Bibi shows 
him, resided in the Crimea with many followers, all endowed with fiefs by 


1 Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden zur alteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, 
vol. і, p. 208, in the Tributa Lampsacenorum, of 1219: de CX X plinthis de vineis quas receperunt 
pro anacapsi pp. (= perpera, hyperpers) VIII annuatim. The term anacapsi of this Latin text 
can be regarded as a perfeot rendering of the vernacular form for dváxajufis, the annual payment 
due by a special category of tenants, the dvaxapwrixds éyovres. It was good luck, mdeed, to 
come across Prof. D. A. Zakythinos’ brilliant study on ‘ La Société dans le Despotat de Morée ' in 
L'Hellénisme Contemporasn, 2nd ser., vols. iv and v (Athens, 1950 and 1951), and to find there, 
at the very last moment, just what was needed to solve the anagaplsi problem with which I had 
been struggling in vain for years. 

* Cf. Rec., iv, p. 298, IL. 2-8. 

3 The story of ‘Izzeddin’s projects, imprisonment and liberation m Pachymeres, 1, pp. 229, 
1, 3-240, 1. 22, and in Gregoras, 1, pp. 82, L 10-83, 1. 2; 99, 1. 21-101, 1. 19, also in Aqsarüyi, ed. 
О. Turan, pp. 76, 1. 5—76, 1. 12. His liberation, in Magrizi, Suiük, i, Carro, 1934, p. 522 (transl. 
Quatremère, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, I 2, p. 57 seq.) ; other Arabic sources in W. de 
Tiesenhausen, Recueil de matériaux relatifs à l'histoire de la Horde d'Or, 1, St. Petersburg, 1884, 
рр. 81 (Rukneddin Baibars), 133 (Nuwairi), 179 (Mufaddal), 200 (Dhahabi), 482 (Аш). 

4 Cf. Rec., iv, p. 298, 1l. 7-9 5 Cf. Rec., iv, p. 298, ll. 9-11. 
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Berke Khàn, which presupposes that many of the Turkish soldiers had been 
able to make their way to him. Since their escape route led through the Dobruja 
their kinsfolk there were informed of what was happening. Soon there was 
again a Turkish army—this time in the Crimea—wanting to have their clans 
near them— desire which, of course, needed Berke Khan’s agreement to be 
fulfilled. However, certeinly not аЙ the nomads will have left the Dobruja 
since, according to Gregoras,! many of their young men were still fighting as 
Tourkopouloi under the emperor's banners (having accepted baptism). That 
after ‘Izzeddin’s death in 1280 it should have been Berke Khan who ordered 
the nomads back to the Dobruja, is of course an anachronism—he had died in 
1266. The mention of Sari Saltiq in both paragraphs is nothing but a ‘ fore- 
runner ’ of the Baraq story. 

That such a migration to and from the Crimea did take place finds strong 
support in Pachymeres * who, dealing with the Tourkopouloi in the years soon 
after 1300, describes them as Christians of only recent date and only recently 
. arrived in the empire ‘from the Northern regions’. Furthermore, when 
mentioning their defection to the Catalans in 1307 and the possible reasons 
thereof, he speaks of their fear that the emperor might yield to the demand of 
the khan of the Golden Horde who wanted them back as his subjects. The khàn 
must therefore have had a real claim upon them, and one which was of fairly 
recent date. On the other hand, Gregoras says that the Tourkopouloi were those 
Turkish soldiers who after the sultan's flight stayed on in the empire; they 
were baptized and enrolled in the army,* their numbers being maintained by their 
own offspring.’ To a certain degree he may be right: undoubtedly there were 
isolated groups of Turkish soldiers who being posted to various duties were 
unable to leave the empire with the sultan—but the bulk of the ' Seljuk army 
in exile ' must, at the critical moment, have been in winter quarters (the Tatars 
had come over the frozen Danube 1), ie. with or near their families—as we 
assume in the Dobruja—and could therefore join their sultan. They may have 
remained with the Tatars for some time after 'Izzeddin's death; when at 
length they returned, for whatever reason, the emperor accepted them no 
longer as a ‘Seljuk army in exile’ but as a regular corps of his army, i.e. as 
Byzantine, Christian soldiers. Significantly enough this corps is not mentioned 
before the events of 1307 in which, as we shall see, it played а considerable 
róle. 


1 Gregoras, i, p. 101, ll. 16-19 : 6 82 rept dketvov [rdv covAray ’Alarlyny] 8xos, &vBpes ф'ойто. 
páàa rot rAetoror kai крётюто ті modda, T Xpwriaváw dvayeryn Serres Barrlopant, r Papalcv 
avyxarehéyovro orparı Also p. 229, П. 11-17, and p. 248, 11. 6-10. 

* Pachymeres, ii, p. 074, П. 5-7 : rots èf Ümoyvou Xpionavois Toupxorovhais, ot 87) xol оў 
TOÀMO mpórepov ҳрбуф €x r&v Bopeiwv Васі просєфоітусау . . . 

3 Tb., p. 650, IL. 15-19: eio Sot Aéyovow бту ка} dvémuaror yeyovós dxeívow [rois Toupromoÿhoss] 
тд duo тоб Touxrai mpós BaciMa uhvuua тєрї ris a9ráv dyÜvsroarpod fis (8fAov yàp ў» às d 
Touxrdis éxelvovs ws l8lous xal ris r&v Toydpæv dpyfôer хердѕ ётђте тара тд» dváxra 
mpeop«vónevos) .. . E 

4 See above, n. 1. ` 

5 Gregoras, i, p. 248, 1. 0 seq. : rats rûv таі8оу Siaboyais ад ёздбтаѕ. 
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§11. Karaferia and Baraq stories combined. To link this paragraph to 
the account of Mas'üd's accession in Rim, Yazijioghlu makes the latter send 
ambassadors to the basileus. Thus the narrative is given in the form of the 
emperor’s reply to Mas'üd's inquiry. Though intended as a mere bridge leading 
to the Baraq and Karaferia stories, the passage contains none the less the very 
important information that some of the Dobruja Turks had joined the prince 
in Karaferia. 

§12. The Baraq story. It would need, and deserve, a separate study. 
My commentary (like my summary) is confined to what is strictly relevant to our 
purpose. Chronologically the story is remarkably sound: Sheikh Mahmüd 
Hayran died at Aqshehir in 1268-9, so that Sari Saltiq can easily have been his 
disciple before going to the Dobruja shortly after 1261; after something like 
fifteen years spent in the desht (-i Qipchag), Sari Saltiq returns to the Dobruja 
in about 1280 ($ 10) and stays there until his death, soon after 1300 (§ 15). 
As to Baraq, he is supposed to be at the time of ‘Izzeddin’s escape, in 1265, old 
enough to become, conjointly with his brother, ‘ subashi’ of Karaferia ; on the 
other hand, he is then still under his grandmother’s tutelage (§ 4)—all this, 
however, has to be cut out as a product of Yazijioghlu's desire to co-ordinate the 
separate stories; once he had introduced the ‘two younger sons’ he had to 
keep them together as long as possible. Surely, the prince of the original Baraq 
story had nothing to do with Karaferia but was in the emperor’s palace from 
the beginning until his attempt to escape. According to Yazijioghlu this attempt 
was made some time after Mas'üd's inquiry. This leads to the of course 
completely fictitious date: some time after 1280—which, however, fits well 
into the frame of the story; after 1280 Sari Saltiq is indeed again in the 
Dobruja, во that the prince can join him there to become the ecstatic dervish 
Baraq. As such, he is known to have played an important rôle at the Mongol 
court in Sultäniye under Oljaitu and to have perished in Gilan in 1307-8, 

1 The tarbe of the samt still exists at Aqshehir (see F. Sarre, Retse in Kleinasien, Berlin, 1806, 
р. 22). Of its two msoriptions, one, bearmg the date 1224, comes from a mosque and 18 here 
re-employed as an ornament (Cl. Huart, Epigraphe Ф Asie Mineure, Paris, 1896, no. 15); the 


other, above the door, mentions the restoration of the turbe by the saint's great-grandson Seyyidi 
Muhyi ed-din in 812h. = 1409—1410. I give here its full jn: to кю the incomplete copy in 


الله | z vA‏ المحظرة المحدوم المعظم سلالة الاولبا :16 Huart, по.‏ 
26| السادات الو بد 3 icu Ales‏ 


а ir) | سيدى مود‎ y val 2 

The three wooden coffins, wonderfully carved (Е. Sarre, Seldschuktsche Kleinkunst, Leipzig, 
1909, 11, pl. 14, shows them stil tn situ), are now in the Museum of Turkish and Islamic 
Antiquities (the former Evgaf Muzesi) ; ш the guide book of the museum (Turk ve Islam eserlers 
rehbers, Istanbul, 1939, p. 13, nos. 193, 191, and 194) are fairly correctly reproduced the 1nsorip- 
tions of the three sarcophagi, i.e. of our saint Mahmüd b. Mas'üd, died ın 667h. = 1268-9, of his 
brother Ahmed b. Mas'üd, died 649h. — 1251-2, and of his grandson ‘Ali b. Mehmed (i.e. Muhyi 
ed-din) b. Mahmüd er-Ruf&'i (the father of the restorer of the turbe), without date. 

Mahmüd al-Hayràni appears as a contemporary of Jel&leddin Rümi (died in 1273) in Eflàki ; 
see Cl. Huart, Les Sawnts des Dermches Tourneurs, Paris, 1918—1922, n, p. 108. E. Gross, Das 
Vilayet-name des Haggi Bektasch, Leıpzıg, 1927 (Turkische Bibliothek xxv), p. 80 seq., shows our 
saint as claimed by the Bektaghi, just as ıt 1s the case with Sarl Заа (1b., p. 73). 
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leaving behind him disciples." The name of Baraq is just about 1300, and still 
later, not uncommon both for men and women? The account of how our 
Barag received supernatural powers ? may be suspected to be nothing more than 
an explanation of the name: one day Bari Saltiq vomits a lump which once 
Sheikh Hayrän had spat into his mouth, and the prince, in a fit of ecstasy, 
swallows it. Sari Saltiq caresses him and calls him baraghim (‘my dog’). 

Most interesting for our present study is the fact that Baraq presents 
a Christian as well as a Muslim aspect: born a Muslim prince, he is baptized 
and becomes а monk in the patriarch's retinue, only to end as the founder of 
a mystic dervish order.‘ The same is true also for Sari Saltiq: he appears on 
the one hand as the spiritual leader of the Muslim nomad Turks and on the other 
hand is regarded by the patriarch as a saintly man to whom unhesitatingly he 
entrusts the newly converted prince. This Christian aspect of Sarl Saltiq is 
clearly recognized in a fetwa of Abū 's-Bu'üd, which has just come to light.* 
This outstanding scholar and sheikhülislam of the 16th century describes 
Sari Saltiq as ‘a Christian monk (keghish) who by ascetism has become a 
skeleton ’. 

This wavering between the two religions is characteristic of the entire 
account which time and again, though with much reticence, records cases of 
conversions to Christianity, or rather apostasy from Islam, some of them only 
temporary. Historically, the principal figure of the account, Sultan 'Izzeddin 
himself, appears in the same ambiguous light. His mother is described by 
Pachymeres, as we have seen, as a pious Christian woman.’ To the same author 
we owe a detailed account of the trial instigated in 1266 (shortly after ‘Izzeddin’s 
flight) by Michael VIII against the inflexible Patriarch Arsenios, a trial in 
which the Patriarch’s indulgence towards ‘Izzeddin, his sons and followers, 
played a great réle. Pachymeres records, among other things, as one point of 


1 Вее Kópruluzáde M. Fu'àd in Darulfunün Edebsyat Fakultesi Meymi‘asl, ii, 1022, p. 202 seq., 
and more fully ın his Influence du Chamanisme T'urco- Mongol sur les Ordres Mystiques Musulmans, 
Tatanbul, 1929, pp. 14-17; of. also the same in Belleten, vi, 1043, p. 431, n. 1, where Prof. F. 
Koprülu promises a monograph on Baraq and also a study on Sar! 581614 which will make use of 
a newly discovered Saltig-näme of the late 15th century. 

2 G. Moravosik, Byzantinoturcica, Budapest, 1942-3, ii, records s.v. Парак two baptized Tatar 
women who died in 1280 and 1308 respectively, and s.v. Bapdxos an Ottoman army chief of the 
early 15th century as well as rdv Bápayxov róv Коротау in an Athos document of 1292. For 
Mongol and Turkish rulers of the name of Baraq see EJ. s.v., and Khalil Edhem, Duvel-i islämiye 
(index) or E. de Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie (index, s.v. Bor&q). For the central asiatic 
Baraq Khan, who in the years 1422-7 dominated the events ш the realm of the Golden Horde, 
see В. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, Leipzig, 1943, p. 168 seq. 

з For this is doubtless its meaning. In classical antiquity the saliva was considered as a means 
of conferring spiritual power ; aee e.g. J. Davreux, La légende de la prophétesse Cassandre, Paris, 
1943, p. 69, and Prof. R. Goossens' remarks thereon m L' Aniiquité Classique, xiii, 1944, p. 178 seq. 

1 M. Tayyib Okiç, ‘Sam Saltuk'a ait bir fetva’ in: Ankara Unwersitesi Iláhiyat Fakultesi 
Dergisi, i, 1952, pp. 3-13, giving (p. 10) the text of the fetva : the question submitted by Sultan 


Sulaimün I: عيدر‎ odii شخصس أولياء‎ SASI صارى صالتق‎ ‘Ts the person known by the 
name of Sar! Saltiq a saint ? ' and Abü's-Su'üd's reply : کششدر‎ у اولش‎ дз رباضت ايله‎ 
5 See above, р. 655, n. 3. 
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the accusation, that Arsenios had ordered ‘ his own monk’ to admit the Seljuk 
princes to the holy communion,! and as the main argument of the Patriarch’s 
defence, that in regarding the sultan and his sons as Christians he had acted 
upon the testimony of the bishop of Pisidia.® While Pachymeres reproduces the 
procès-verbal of the trial, Gregoras reflects a shorter popular version, which as 
such is for our purpose perhaps even more valuable. According to Gregoras, 
the Patriarch was accused of having admitted the sultan to the holy ceremonies 
and of having conversed with him inside the house of God—although, says the 
author, the emperor and the clergy knew very well what ‘Izzeddin had declared : 
that he was the son of Christian parents and had himself received the holy 
baptism, that he had become sultan of the Turks by the whim of fortune only, 
but even then had always cherished in secret the essentials of the faith, and that 
now in Constantinople he was openly adoring the sacred icons and celebrating 
all the rites of the Christians. As a matter of fact, we shall soon meet a son of 
‘Izzeddin, Melik Konstantinos, who is described as a perfect Christian, 
Byzantine gentleman. 

$13. Main part of the Karaferia story, introduced already by & 4, б, 7, 
and 11. In addition to what Yazfjioghlu reproduces it must have contained its 
own version of ‘Izzeddin’s stay with and escape from the Byzantines. The 
‘mother’ who is the sister of the basileus and is given the tolls levied at the 
‘ Mother-Gate ’ belongs to the Karaferia story—perhaps, as we have seen ($ 4), 
nothing but an invention derived from the | Anacapsi-Gate ` changed into 
Ana-qapist. Her suicide clearly comes from Ibn Bibi though it has been trans- 
ferred to Karaferia (§ 6). That she is the mother of ‘Izzeddin, and thus the 
grandmother of the prince, is probably a further concession to Ibn Bibi: in a 
story of this kind and in view of the ‘ Mother-Gate ’ one would rather expect her 
to be the prince’s mother—a Byzantine princess married to the sultan and left 
behind with her son (one son, since the other, Barag, has to be dismissed). 
However this may be, the Karaferia family appears as claiming descent not only 
from the Seljuk sultans but also from the Palæologi. 

The family has its own following: Turks from the Dobruja had joined 
them at Karaferia but the ‘ Muslims’ are said to have returned at a certain 
moment to Anatolia, the ‘non-Muslims’, as it is implied, remaining at 
Karaferia—obviously they had become Christians. Astonishingly, the con- 
version of their leaders, the prince’s family, is said to have taken place only 
later, in the generation of the prince’s grandsons and ‘in the year when the 
basileus came to Salonica ’. 

This last indication must mean Andronikos III's entry into Thessalonica in 
January 1328, when the citadel, loyal to the old emperor Andronikos II, held 
out until the defenders themselves, seeing that all hope had gone, forced their 

1 Pachymeres, i, p. 258, 1. 7: ds xal rots vidow éxelvov {той covdray] тф idiw рэуахф peradiddvar 
Tv dycaoudrwv keAesoev. 
1 Ib., p. 259,11. 11-18: тд 8276 œouArav xal rois vidow ws Xproriavois wposhépecOar apyiepéuws 


pv naprvpobvros тоб ITuciBlas dveÜüvvov olp. 
3 Gregoras, 1, p. 94, 11. 10-19. 
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commandant to accept the amnesty offered by the victor and to yield. That 
stubborn commandant was a certain Georgios Lyzikos of Berrhoia (Verria), 
ie. of our (Kara-)Feria.! As to his family name, it is undoubtedly identical 
with the name of Lizagos borne by the chief of the Karaferia family who 
surrenders his town, some sixty years later, to Bayezid’s Ottomans. In the 
winter 1350-51 we meet Georgios Lyzikos again, this time as the commandant 
of Edessa, a strong place near Berrhoia, which he defends against the Serbians, 
the enemies of his emperor Kantakuzenos. The town is taken and destroyed, 
the valiant Lyzikos is sent in chains to Scopia (Üaküb) for punishment but 
dies on the way.’ 

The Karaferia story has certainly mentioned some of these heroic events, in 
any case, as our text shows, that of 1328 when a Lyzikos was forced to submit 
to the emperor. For Yaztjfoghlu, however, this ‘Infidel matter’ was of no 
interest save in so far as he could use it to explain, in a manner calculated to win 
the reader’s forbearance, such a lamentable fact as the apostasy of these valiant 
descendants of the Seljuks. We have seen how Yaztjfoghlu shrinks from saying 
outright that some of the Turks in Karaferia had become Christians. In the 
case of the Turks in the Dobruja, where he cannot help mentioning that those 
who remained there abandoned Islam (§ 15), he seeks at least to give the 
impression that their numbers were insignificant. The future Baraq has to 
suffer imprisonment before he accepts baptism. The Lyzikos of 1328 bears 
clearly a Christian name: Georgios. The family must have been Christians 
already when they came to Karaferia and so also the Turks who were with 
them—as we shall see, also those of them who returned to Anatolia were in 
reality not Muslims but Christians. 

As to the Ottoman part of the story : the occupation of Karaferia is known ? 
to have occurred already under Murad I, in 1387 ; its attribution to Bayezid I 
suggests that the town was again abandoned and then re-occupied. In all these 
events what counted most for the Lyzikos family was, of course, their transfer 
to Zikhna, and this probably happened under Bayezid I. It goes without saying 
that part of the Karaferia Turks, too, were directed to Zikhna, a most 
illuminating fact for our study. ‘ Lizaqos’ became subaghf of Zikhna because he 
was the chief of these Turks. It may appear almost incredible that a Christian 
should have been appointed subashi of an Ottoman district and in this capacity, 
as an officer in the feudal cavalry, should have taken part in the Sultan’s 


1 Cantacurenus, i, p. 269, 1. 21, Bonn: Jpye 5 айтў< [rñs dxpowdAews] Aubinôs Decipytos ёк 
Bepfolas, and pp. 271, 1. 12-272, 1. 22. 

2 Ib., ш, pp. 161, 1, 7-163, 1. 3. His appointment as commandant of Edessa, ib., pp. 129 ult.— 
130, 2: катамтду... :jyenóva тў móde: [ Edéoog] Avlixdy l'eópywr, крітіотоу бокойута, rà ro Adpua 
xal ouverdv. Probably Lyzikos was one of those notables of Berrhoia who had fled before the 
Servian occupation to the emperor, with whose army they returned to th» reconquest of their 
town; he was certainly among the many men of Berrhoia who then went with the emperor to 
recapture also the neighbouring Edessa from the Servians (ib., p. 123, ll. 1-5, and p. 127, 1. 2). 

3 Sp. Lampros, Bpayéa Xpovuxd, ed. К. I. Amantoa, Athens, 1932, no. 29, 1. 7 ; no. 42, 1. 20; 
no. 49, 1. 46: 8 May 6895 A.M. = 1387 ('Axovuárys is obviously a corruption of ' Auovpárqs). 
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campaigns; that in the early Ottoman state such a thing was in fact possible 
will soon be clear beyond doubt after the imminent publication of the defter of 
Albania, dating from the reign of Murad 11.1 

A final question : is it possible that the Lyzikos family was descended from 
‘Izzeddin Kaikaüs ? Certainly, since ‘Izzeddin had left with the Byzantines 
a son Melik Konstantinos, whom we have already met and shall meet again. 
When this prince in 1307 disappears from the Byzantine scene he must have 
been about 50 years old and very probably the father of children. The Lyzakos 
of 1328 may well be a son of his. It is not excluded that Melik Konstantinos 
himself had for a certain time been connected with Karaferia. There is, how- 
ever, no need to take the claim of the Lyzikos family so seriously. We shall see 
that all the Turks connected with ‘Izzeddin continued to call themselves ‘the 
people of Kaik&us'. For the noble families among them it was but a small and 
tempting step to change this into ‘the lineage of Kaikaüs'. There was yet 
another family in Rumeli which claimed descent from Kaikaüs: that of the 
famous Sheikh Bedreddin.? 

$$ 14 and 15. End of the story of the Dobruja Turks: except for the few 
who stay behind and are doomed to become Christians, especially since their 
spiritual leader Sar! Saltiq is dead or nearing death, they return to Anatolia 
(just as those of them who had joined the prince in Karaferia are said in § 13 to 
have done). Their return is connected with the name of Khalil Eje and with the 
ascendancy the Bulgarian princes had won over the emperor. This enables us 
to perceive which events are meant. 

Khalil Eje is doubtless identical with the Khalil (XaA7A) in Gregoras’ 
account 3 of the happenings after the chief of the overbearing Catalan 
mercenaries, Roger de Flor, had been assassinated in the palace of the junior 
emperor Michael IX at Adrianople, in April 1305. The Catalans transform 
Gallipoli where they are stationed into a stronghold and wage open war on the 
emperor. To strengthen their ranks ‘they send envoys to the Turks of the 
opposite littoral (1.е. the Troas, Qarasi) inviting them to fight on their side and 
take into their service 500 of them being themselves 3,000 strong '.* Together 
they devastate the neighbouring country so that Michael IX has to march 
against them with an army which included the corps of the Tourkopoulo:. 


1 I owe this information to my friend and colleague Prof. Halil Inalak, of Ankara University, 
who 1s engaged in preparing the edition of this defter ; for the present see the brief information he 
gives on this matter in Belleten, xv, 1951, p. 660. 

*Tt seems to me very probable that ın the important movement connected with the sheikh's 
name the ‘ people of Kaikáüs ' played a foremost rôle, politically as well as ideologically, and that 
Bedreddin was involved in ıt because of his descent from Какайв. (Since Prof. F. Babinger’s 
inspiring monograph in Der Islam, xı, 1921, pp. 1-106, the Bedreddin movement has been the 
subject of many studies of which the most recent 18 H. J. Kussling, ' Das Men&qybnàme Scheich 
Bedr ed-Din’s, des Sohnes des Richters von Samàvnà,' ıı ZDMG., o, 1950, рр. 112-176.) 

3 Gregoras, 1, pp. 227,1. 4-233, 1.18; pp. 244, 1. 16-249,1. 2; pp. 264,1. 2-268, L 14; pp. 202, 
1 20-269, 1. 23, Bonn. 

* Ib., p. 228, IL 22-4: xal 8} BiarpeoBelorræ тєрї социаҳіаѕ wpés robs dvremépas оікобутас 
TOv ToYpkuv xal AauBdvouar тбтє pèr mevrakoalovs ómAMrag puo xÜok Óvres adrot. 
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‘These Tourkopouloi, numbering a 1,000 men, were Turks who had followed 
Sultan ‘Izzeddin when he came over into the empire and had remained there 
when the sultan was carried off by the Tatars of the Golden Horde—they had 
adopted the Byzantine way of life and accepted the Christian faith and 
baptism; from then onward they were enrolled in the Byzantine army.’ 1 
In the battle of Aproi (1307), in which the Catalans and their Turkish allies 
defeat the army of Michael IX, the Tourkopouloi behave ambiguously and 
‘a few days later they go over to the Catalans and are gladly accepted ; being 
of the same race they are joined to Khalil’s Turks—for the leader of the Turks 
was called Khalil’? The Catalans, emboldened by their victory and the 
adherence of the Tourkopouloi, ravage Southern Thrace for two whole years, 
after which, crossing the Rhodope mountains, they estabhsh themselves in 
Kassandreia (the westernmost of the three ‘ fingers’ of the Chalkidike) where 
they create a stronghold from which to plunder Macedonia. Foiled in their 
hopes by the emperor’s effective defence measures they leave for Thessaly 
(1309), still accompanied by their Turks, then numbering 3,009 men—1,100 of 
them those who on ‘Izzeddin’s flight had been left behind together with Melik 
(MeAjx), been baptized and enrolled in the Byzantine army, and who had 
increased in numbers by their offspring, whereas the majority were the Turks 
who had crossed over from Asia with Khalil as hired auxiliaries of the Catalans.? 
On the march to Thessaly the Turks want to separate from the Catalans: their 
leaders Melik and Khalil arrange with the Catalans for an amicable separation 4 
and the division of the prisoners and the booty. `‘ After their separation from 
the Catalans the Turks themselves divide into two groups, the one following 
Khalil, the other Melik.” Melik, having forfeited for good the Friendship of the 
Byzantines—indeed, in spite of his baptism and the emperor’s largesse he had 
gone over to the enemy—leads his 1,000 riders and 500 footmen into Serbia and 
submits to the King (Urosh II Milutin). Khalil, with his 1,300 horsemen and 
800 soldiers, returns to Macedonia and enters into negotiations with the emperor 
in order to obtain free passage to Gallipoli and ships to take him across the 
straits. Watched by strong Byzantine forces these Turks are conducted to the 
Dardanelles, but at the sight of their horses, their money, and their other booty 
the Byzantines decide to annihilate them.5 Aware of the danger, the Turks 

1 Ib., p. 229, ll. 11-17; cf. above, p. 657, n. 1. 

1 Ib., p. 232, ll. 11-18: mpós KareAdvous atropodofow of pnôévres ТоиркётоуАо: каї dopévws 
&exÜérres tots той XaA3A ون‎ брофбАоіс ovyxareAdynoay Toëprois. XaAÿÀ 80 rev Тойркоу dpysryós 
re 248, Il. 6-15. 

#Ib., p. 248, П. 18-20: avorávres обу of r&v. Tovprakóv orparevuárom dyeuovelovres, б re 
Mehÿx xal 6 XaM)À, тф тё» KareMvow àpyny® Ad yous пері ris dua elptvy Sraddoews kexarfkaaw. 

* Gregoras, 1, pp. 254, 1. 2-255, 1. 14 : Ot 84 Тойркоь perà тд б аотўуш rv KareAdvwy els 500 
ох ото polpas * kal of pêv rH ХаћА, of 8 rð МєАђ\к erovras. 6 pêv yàp М«Ађк . . . évreGôev 
«Aero u&AAov mpoouévu kaAobvri TQ кріАр ZepBlas % ‘Pwyatos eis бул» ёАбєїў....б Se 
XaMjJA . . . élire omeloaoôu ' Pasalois ёті Bvotv, iva re тд wept тђу Xpwrosmrolww афедєїє стед. 
&eAbetr, ка) va ‘Papaxais vavol darepawodpevo: rår ' EAAganórriov торбиду ётё оочу ds тд 
otxo: perd Tis Aclas Fs ётєф#рорто пісте. . . . б Baoideds . . . BufliBaZev adrcis {к MoxeBovías cis 


Өр{кт> dxpt тоб ‘EdAnondvrov. évravOoi 834 . . . odre vais éB(Bouv, at mpós *Aclay abrods 
Ba PiBdlev dev, kal vuxrôs ém6éaÜas офісі éoxdpavro 
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entrench themselves on the peninsula. Reinforced by Turks whom they 
summon from Asia Minor, they repulse and defeat their aggreasors.1 Once more 
for two years they devastate the neighbouring districts of Thrace ? until the 
Byzantines are compelled to make a supreme effort.? This is the end of Khalil’s 
Turks: in a desperate effort to break out and to find ships for the crossing to 
Qarasi, they perish (1311).4 

Gregoras’ account is supplemented by that of Pachymeres, whose history, 
however, stops at 1308. According to him the Tourkopouloi served under their 
own officers,? were Christians of recent date, and had come only lately to the 
emperor—from the ‘ Northern regions '.9 After the battle of Aproi they move 
to Gallipoli ? to join the Catalans.? Their wives and children follow them but 
fall into the hands of the Alan mercenaries who send & small number of them to 
the emperor? He uses them to draw tlie Tourkopouloi once more to his side 1 
but has no success. In these negotiations а certain Ishaq ('Icaáx) had offered 
his good services. He is а mighty Turkish leader (probably from Qarasi) ; 
though in the camp of the Catalans, he is ready to abandon them." He must have 
nourished high ambitions since he gives himself the title of * Melik and asks 
in marriage the daughter of Sultan Mas'üd, 'Izzeddin's grand-daughter.* The 
princess had been left in Constantinople when Mas‘üd, after his return to Rim, 
was compelled to take refuge momentarily with the Byzantines, and there 
grew up generously provided for by theemperor.? She has also an uncle there, 


t Ib., pp. 255,1. 14—250,1. 3. тобто rods Tospkovs ойк éAeAjÜec . . . аѓробоу ду rv rapaketpuér av 
$povplav, xáxeiÜev ds ёЁ брртттріоо трд ріҳаѕ ral rohéuous enAMLovro . . . méuhavres és ' Aolav 
adelorny ёк àv duopiAwy Bapfápcwv ё Bpaxet Buesrepauóoavro cuppaxlay bev del mapefióvres .. . 
douv тђу xdpav. Ib., pp. 257, 1. 11-258, 1. 8: Michael IX's defeat. Here we read (p 257, 
IL 14-17) that the Turks have their women with them. Fb., p. 258, П. 11-14: Khalil’s triumph 
(... 9 Baod) каА№ттра ... rf éavroG кєфаАў тд» XaA$À émÜévra fact okwmrixoës Te Kai 
«їроуаѕ Adyous афібуш xarà тоб BaovM ws). 

* Ib., p. 265, 11. 15-18: XiAMovs пебодѕ kal Gakoolovs imméas d ХаАђА dmoefduevos прдтріта 
тётоцфє, macas таў тєрї rhv Bibin» karaorpejouévovs xópas . .. 

* Tb., pp. 267, 1. 23-268, 1. 14. The action starte with a measure to prevent Khalil from getting 
reinforcements from Anatolia: пќите 86 xal mévre трийрес б Вао:Аєдс «0005, iva mapamAMovoos 
tov 'EMMjoamovrov. rapaduAdrrwo, uÀ Абр rapd rdv dvrwrépas BapBdpwy AnAvOvia B vajus 
тё XaArà. 

* Ib., pp. 268, 1. 15-269, 1. 23 : Only those are spared who fall into the hands of the Genoese of 
Galata who, commanded by their podestà, are present with their ships as allies of the emperor : 
(p 269, 1. 21) mera rots per é£ айт» [rÀv Тоўркоу] kópar [of Aarivor] тд factAct, тойу 4 
Bwvelnavro 1 - 

5 Pachymeres, 1i, pp. 628, 1. 18-524, 1. 2: rò ёк таАаоё llepowóv, ots каї TovpkomosAovs 
dvépalov, . . . wept... rods olxelous косрторау. 

* Ib., p 574, 1. 5; see above, p. 667, n. 2. : 

7 Tb., p. 590, 1. 10 seq.: TovpkósrovAoc бпёкмуоу mpos КалАмойтом» dua yuvatfl xal тошту. 

* And their Turks, whose presence in the Catalan camp Pachymeres had mentioned before 
the battle of Арго, p. 550, 1 2: «pocexdAecav yàp kai Iepowóv of Kareddvor 

? Tb., р. 590, П. 11-14. 10 Tb., p. 691, 1, 17. 

11 Ib., p. 591, ll. 1-7: ' Ev тотойтш 86 xai тіс r@v BuimepauoÜévrov Ilepaóv, "сабк MeAtk, 
carpémns dv xal modos бусу, méuruv трдѕ Вас:Аа xpudnddv тара mácav тёр KareAdrwv 
afoÜnaw ... 


13 Ib., pp. 601, 1. 12; 608,1. 18, 612, 1. 16. 18 Ib., p. 612, U. 11-13. 
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Melik Konstantinos (МєАђк Kovoravrivos), the second of 'Izzeddin's two sons, 
who, unlike his brother Mas'üd, had not left Constantinople, had readily 
accepted baptism and become a perfect Rhomaios.1 Ishaq, now returned to 
Anatolia, asked that he should be sent to him and proposed nothing less than 
to make him sultan of Rim. Though Andronikos IT found this latter project 
inopportune, he nevertheless sent Melik Konstantinos with the princess, his 
niece, to Pegai (Bigha), in the Troas, still a Byzantine possession, to be 
governor there and at the same time arrange with Ishäq the matter of the 
marriage. The dubious game which Ishàq played with the emperor, the 
Catalans, and the Tourkopouloi, ended in his death at the hand of the Catalans.? 
The leader of the Tourkopouloi, Taghachar,* barely escaped the same fate but 
was eventually spared and left in command of his troops—only to desert at the 
first opportunity with a number of his men to the Byzantines.5 

Pachymeres does not tell us what became of Melik Konstantinos but it is 
clear that he is the Melik whom Gregoras shows, two years later, as chief of the 
Tourkopouloi when they separate from the Catalans and who leads them after- 
wards into Serbia (where he eventually perishes 8). Residing at Pegai so near 
to the events ? and being in contact with Ishaq over the marriage of his niece, 
he must have become involved in Ishaq’s intrigues to find himself one day, 
whether he wished it or not, drawn into the Catalan camp, where after 
Taghachar’s flight to the Byzantines he was the obvious man to take the 
command of the Tourkopouloi. 

Combining the two accounts we learn that the Tourkopouloi, who had 
deserted at, or after, Aproi and then were most intimately connected with 
Khalil’s Qarast Turks, spent the two years 1307-8 in Gallipoli; there was 
ample time for their kinsfolk to be sent over to Qarasl. If their women and 
children had, after Aproi, fallen into the hands of the Alan mercenary corps— 
though probably not all of them—there was still a possibility of recovering them. 
We do not know if those few (probably the wives and children of officers) whom 
the Alans handed over to the emperor and whom he subsequently used as a 
means to separate the Tourkopouloi from the Catalans, were eventually restored 
to them. Those who remained in the hands of the Alans may have been 
recaptured when the Tourkopouloi attacked and annihilated the Alans in the 
Balkan passes while the latter were crossing into Bulgaria for service with the 

11b., p. 612, IL. 13-16. 

3 Ib., pp. 612, 1. 18-613, 1. 7. 

з Ib., pp. 631, 1. 13-632, 1. 17. : 

* Ib., p. 632, 1. 11: тд» соф» éfyyouuevor Taxayr(dipw, bs iius fye roùs Toupromoÿhous. 
For the variants of the name Tayyarliapis (probably the most correct form), Taxartu pis, eto., 
seo G. Moravosik, Byzantinoturcica, ii, s.v. Tayxorlidpus.  راجاغت‎ ın Agsarayi, ed. O. Turan, 
passim (see index), is obviously the same name though not denoting the same person. 

5 Ib., p. 633, IL 2-16. - 

* C. Jireček, Staat und Gesellschaft im Mittelalterlichen Serbien, i, Vienna, 1912 (Denkechriften 
Ak. d. W. Wien, lvi), p. 78 seq. 


T Ib., p. 631, 1. 18: ката IIyyás, réAw rapadaAdootov, 4 vuupaywyia тётрётото, shows that 
the bride was already in Pegai. - i 
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tsar—indeed, the whole action was undertaken with this aim in view. The far- 
reaching raids the Tourkopouloi undertook throughout Thrace offered them 
other opportunities to recover dispersed groups of their families. At the end 
of Khalil's adventure there were again two years, 1310-11, spent in the peninsula . 
of Gallipoli so that, if some families had followed their men to Thessaly and 
back, there was time and opportunity to pass them over to Qarasi. Passing 
twice close to Karaferis, Khalil could easily have been joined also by Turks of 
that region. Dobruja Turks would have joined Khalil rather during his first 
stay in Gallipoli, in 1307-8. Yazijioghlu’s account establishes a connexion 
between their exodus and the advance of the Bulgarians—it was, indeed, just 
in 1307 that Andronikos П had to make peace with the Bulgarian tsar 
Svetoslav, leaving him in possession of all his conquests including the two 
important Black Sea ports of Anchialos and Mesembria.? This meant that the 
Dobruja Turks were now completely cut off from the empire and from their 
kinsfolk there. It is only too understandable that some of them should have 
tried to join the Tourkopouloi at Gallipoli. Finally, what Gregoras describes 
as the complete annihilation of all the Turks of Gallipoh in 1311, may well have 
been nothing more than the last phase in a prolonged evacuation to Qarasi. 
Above all, Khalil himself seems to have escaped to safety, for Gregoras would 
not fail to mention his death if he had felt able to do so. 

As we see, these closing paragraphs of the account, like the earlier ones, 
prove to contain information which 1s founded in fact or is at least historically 
possible, indeed, even probable. The story of the Dobruja Turks therefore 
appears to represent a genuine tradition. Where should it live on if not in 
Qarasi—among people descended from the Dobruja Turks (the Tourkopouloi 
and their kinsfolk) and in the tales commemorating the great adventure of 
Khalil Eje. When the Ottomans repeated, a generation later, the Gallipoli 
adventure, destined this time to initiate an era of great conquests, they certainly 
made good use of the help and advice which the experienced Turks of Qarasi 
were able to offer—hence the appearance in the Ottoman historical legend of 
Eje Bey. This Eje Bey, an old and tried warrior, who shows Orkhan’s son 
Sulaiman Pasha how to cross over to Gallipoli, is obviously a man of Qarasi, 
perhaps conceived, though hardly as Khalil Eje himself, yet at least as repre- 
senting the veterans of 1307-1311. There is one figure, unmentioned before in 
Ottoman history, who with the first Ottoman conquests in Rumeli suddenly 
appears on the scene as a brilliant leader; he may well be one of those Qarasi 
Turks who only then entered into the Ottoman community (and therefore into 
their history) and were predestined to be in the forefront of the Rumeli 
adventure. This figure bears the name of Evrenos—a name which seems to 


‚ 1 Ib., pp. 601, 1. 11-603, 1 11: ûr xápw daepadyotvres Toupkémovho foi yàp айт» oixetor 
rap" éxelvow [rots °АЛароїѕ] ôvres cvve«fgAasvovro) and: màe yáp سس ولو سسم‎ (who had 
been sent to the emperor) mêca: ai yuvaîres av réxvois rv TovpkosrovAcv map ' 2 ترون بره(‎ karelyovro. 

1G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, Munchen, 1940, p. 364. 
3 He appears ш the sources occasionally as Ya‘qib Eje Bey. 
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point to an origin from Varna, the chief town of the Dobruja (cf. the Avren 
Dagb, to the south of the town). These are, of course, and may never be more 
than, conjectures. 

We have endeavoured to show that some of the Rumeli Turks could and 
probably did return with Khalil Eje to Anatolia ; we have to stress, however, 
that their numbers must have been small. The bulk of the Tourkopouloi had 
gone with Melik Konstantinos to Serbia; another, smaller group, led by 
Taghachar, had rejoined the Byzantines; other Tourkopouloi, individuals or 
isolated groups, may never have deserted the emperor. As to those of their 
kinsfolk who had managed to reach Gallipoli in 1307-8, they may have been 
evacuated to Qarasi before the march into Thessaly began—but their numbers 
were certainly limited. In the Qarasi tradition, of course, only those counted 
who actually reached Anatolia, and their arrival was easily magnified into a 
mass immigration. Since as we know for certain the Tourkopouloi were 
Christians and this must also be true for their nomad kinsfolk with whom they 
maintained the closest contact, the newcomers arrived in Qaras! not as Muslims 
but as Christians. They had, however, to turn Muslim at once—if only in 
appearance, and their Christian past fell into oblivion or was at least not 
openly spoken of. When Yazijioghlu presents them as Muslims who had left 
Rumeli because of their distaste for life among the Infidels, he is no doubt to 
a large extent following the Qarasi tradition. In two other points, however, it 
is rather his reluctance to mention apostasy from Islam, which must have led 
him into misrepresentation of the facts: the Turks who remained in Rumeli 
after the events of 1307-11 were by far the majority and they were by then no 
longer Muslims, having accepted baptism perhaps a generation before. These 
christianized Turks in the Dobruja and their splinter-groups in Karaferia and 
Zikhna, explicitly attested by our account ($ 13), are beyond all possible doubt 
identical with the Gagauz, those Christian Turks who speak a Turkish of 
‘Anatolian character and until modern times had their main abode in the 
Dobruja, with small isolated colonies at Karaferia and Zikhna. 

To conclude: the account as a whole shows remarkable consistency and 
chronological soundness, but these merits are no doubt to a great extent the 
result of Yazfjioghlu’s skill in blending the four stories into a ' Destan of 
"Izzeddin's and his people's exile in the Dar ul-Harb '. By the sultan’s flight to 
the Byzantines he himself and all those who had followed him—his family, his 
warriors, and the nomads—became involved ever more deeply in a situation 
most perilous for Muslims. The destan carries the adventure of each of the 
dramatis personæ to a point where for a Muslim it has to end—in death, in 
return to the Dar ul-Islim, or in apostasy. Throughout, Yazijioghlu has 
endeavoured to spare the feelings of the Muslim reader: 'Izzeddin dies in exile 
but on Muslim soil and one of his sons returns to the throne of Rüm ; another 
son ends as a Muslim saint; the third one dies as a faithful Muslim among the 
Infidels—it is true, alas, his descendants become Christians, nevertheless they 
are valiant soldiers fighting for the Ottoman sultan, the champion of Islam ; 
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the warriors and the nomads eventually return to Anatolia, to the Dar 
ul-Islam—alas, some of them remain in Rumeli and turn Christian. Even in 
this form the account must have shocked pious Muslims, for Logmän thought 
it wise to suppress the later part of the account and thus to avoid all mention of 
apostasy ; for him the story ends with the emigration to the Desht-i Qipchaq, 
Le. to the safety of the Dar ul-Islam. 

Already Ibn Bibi’s chapter on ‘Izzeddin’s flight is in itself a destan but 
strictly limited to the sultan’s own adventure. To expand this destän into a 
much richer one comprising also the adventures of ‘Izzeddin’s people, was 
certainly suggested to Yazijioghlu by the dominant rôle ‘Izzeddin played in 
a number of other stories which had come to his knowledge. Indeed, the 
Dobruja Turks not only enter the empire at ‘Izzeddin’s summons, they also 
follow him into the Desht-1 Qipchaq ; a number of them join his son at Karaferia 
while his other son, the future Baraq, naturally finds shelter with his father’s 
people in the Dobruja. The intimate connexion in which these stories show the 
sultan and his sons on the one hand and his people on the other, must be the 
reflection of an underlying historical reality, all the more since in the Byzantine 
accounts of events which took place 40 years after ‘Izzeddin’s disappearance 
from the scene, the sultan’s name is still very much alive and his son appears as 
the natural leader of the Tourkopouloi. It would certainly not be surprising if 
a Turkish community were to take their name from the man who had shaped 
their destiny. In this light Balaschev’s ingenious derivation of ‘ Gagauz ’ 
from ‘ Kaik&üs ' becomes self-evident." The Gagauz are, indeed, the people of 
Kaikaüs. 1 

It lies beyond the scope of this article to deal with all the problems involved ? 
and to attempt a reconstruction of the historical reality. I shall be satisfied 7 
if my study restores the reputation of a source whose value and importance th 
Russian scholars Bruun and Smirnov had rightly perceived. To their illustrious 
compatriot Vladimir Minorsky, whose work has thrown so much light on the 
history of the Turkish peoples, I offer these pages as an expression of gratitude 
and homage. 


1 Г. A. Mraddorled, ‘O abroxpérwp Mxa}\ H’, eto. (see above, p. 641, n. 2), p. 19, n. **. 
Balaschev seems to have been afraid of his derivation since he chose to hide it in a note. In support 
of ıt he quotes toponyms of the Dobruja where an original Е has changed into ,و‎ ө g. KaXuáxpa, 
which appears ш a document of 1320 as Гам&ура (for this he quotes, p. 15, Miklosich-Muller, 
Acta Patr., i, p. 95). Indeed, ıt is the ‘ Golaghra ’ (Evliya, ii, p. 183) and even ‘ Gulgrad’ (Haji 
Khalfa; Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, р. 27) of the Ottomans and the ‘ Gelare' (Mutaftiev, 
op. cit., p. 37, n.) of to-day. As to the transition ay > а (> a) instead of ay > 1, which would 
be the normal (Kowalski, Les Turcs et la langue turque de la Bulgarie du Nord-Est, p. 19) it 8 
sufficiently explained by the influence of the back vowels which follow. 

з E.g. I had to abstain from dealing with the Gadjal of the Deli-Orman, the neighbours of the 
Gagauz to whom linguistically they are so closely related that they must be of the same origin ; 
they are distinct from the Gagauz only in that they are Muslims—though Muslims of a very 
unorthodox lund. 1 
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40. ARTICLES IN E. I. : fasc. G—Shughnan (pp. 404-6), Shiilistan (pp. 406-8) ; 
fasc. 36-7—-Khata’i (pp. 974-5), Kuban (pp. 1149-1151), Kubba (p. 1161), 
Kurdes (рр. 1196-1219),  Kurdistàn (рр. 1220-2), Kutlugh-khan 
(pp. 1288-9) ; fasc. H—Sindjabi (p. 454), Sipihr (p. d Sisar (pp. 475-6 ; 
fasc. I—Somãi (pp. 508—4). 
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1928 

41. ETUDES SUR LES Aut-I HAQQ. І. ' Toumarr” = Ані Hage. Revue de 
Histoire des Religions, janvier 1928, tome XCVII, No. 1, pp. 90-105. 

42. (In collaboration with Sir E. D. Ross): PROFESSOR J. Manxwart, BSOS, 
V/4, pp. 897-902 (in revised form v.i. 48). 

43. ARTIOLES IN E. I.: fasc. 37—Lahidjan (pp. 8-9), Lak (pp. 11-12), Banü- 
Lam (pp. 12-13), Lankoran (р. 15), Lar (pp. 15-18), Laz (pp. 20-2), Linga 
(р. 29), ТАШ (pp. 39-41), Lur (pp. 43-8), Lur-i buzurg (pp. 48-9), Lur-i 
küchik (pp. 49-51), Luristan (pp. 51-4) ; fase. J—Sulaimaniya (pp. 563-5), 
Suldiz (рр. 665-6), Sultanabid (рр. 573-4), Sultan Ishak (р. 672), 
Sultäniya (pp. 574-5), Sunkur (р. 581), Tabriz (pp. 612-623). 


1929 

44. DÉCOUVERTE D'INSORIPTIONS PEHLEVIES À DERBEND, J.A., avril 1929, 

_ pp. 357-8. 

45. Reviews in J.A., juillet 1929, pp. 166-179, and octobre 1929, pp. 352-4 : 
Mann-Hadank, Kurdisch-persisohe Forschungen, Band I, Abt. ПІ. Vavilov- 
Bukinich, Agricultural Afghanistan. 

46. DROGMANAT EN Perse. Répertoire de drott international, publié par La 
Pradelle et Niboyet, V, pp. 706-8. f 

47. ARTICLES IN E. I.: fasc. 39—Maiyafarikin (pp. 166-170) ; fasc. 39-40 — 
Мака (pp. 191—4), Ma'lthai (р. 228), Ma‘muret al-‘Aziz (р. 239), Mand 
(pp. 251-2), Mand (рр. 252-4); fasc. K—Bābā Tahir (pp. 641—4), 
Tahmürath (pp. 647-9) ; fasc. L—Tarom (pp. 709-712), Tasüdj (pp. 727-8), 
Tat (pp. 788—6), Tawakkul b. Bazzaz (p. 739), Teheran (pp. 750-6). 


1930 

48. Le мом DE 10927. Kasan = КА7АКН. Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, 
ХЛ, pp. 117-123. 

49. Review in BSOS, V/4, pp. 903-10: Hadi Hasan, Falaki-Shirwant. 

50. TRANSCAUCASIOA, Journ. As., juillet 1930, 41-111. (1) Le nom de Dvin ; 
(2) Soghdabil et Ardabil ; (3) Каза] et Kazakh ; (4) La forteresse Alindjak ; 
(5) Min-Gól et les expéditions de Timur; (6) Вар al-Lal = Lalvar. 

51. ESSAI DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE J. MARKWART, J.A., octobre 1930, pp. 313- 
324 (v.s. 41). 

52. LIVRES SCOLAIRES EN KURDE. Revue des études islamiques, 1930-1, pp. 
157-160, 

53. ARTIOLES IN E. I. : fasc. 41—Manisa (pp. 261-2) ; Marägha (pp. 177-182), 
Marand (pp. 283-4), Mardin (pp. 290—8); fase. M—Tiflis (pp. 791—802), 
Timur-Tash (pp. 822-3), Tufaili (p. 863), Tughä-Timur (pp. 863-5). 

54, А, J, Wilson, A Bibliography of Persia (collaboration). 
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1931 

55. (In collaboration with the experts of the sub-committees and T. Cox) 
CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION oF PERSIAN ART AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY or Arts. London, 7th January-28th February, 
1931. 306 pp. І 

56. ARTICLES IN СомдЕв'з NATIONAL ENOvoLoPEDIA, New York (1,539 
words in all) : Persian language and writing ; Kurdish; Balochi; Afghan ; 
Turco~Mongol-Tunguz ; Turkish; Mongol; Tunguz; Comans. 

DT, Two UNKNOWN PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS (Firdausi’s Shah-näma, dated 
833/1429, and Jami’s Khamsa, dated 928/1522). Apollo, London, 
February, 1931, pp. 71-5, 5 illustrations. 

58. THE LURISTAN BRONZES (read at the Congress of Persian Art, 5th January, 
1931). Apollo, February, 1931, pp. 141-2. 

59. Тнк Mosque or VrRAMIN, illustrated by B. Morosov. Apollo, March, 
1931, pp. 155-8. 

60. Les Tsicanes LOLI ET LES LURS PERSANS, J.4., avril 1931, pp. 281- 
305. 1 

61. Review in J.A., juillet 1931, pp. 179-182: F. Babinger, Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Osmanen und thre Werke. 

62. Reviews in BSOS, VI/3, pp. 786-803: J. B. Tavernier, Voyages en 
Perse (pp. 786-7); Zambaur, Manuel de généalogte (pp. 797-802); Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate (pp. 802-3). 

63. ARTICLES IN E. I.: fasc. 44—Masmughan (pp. 452-3), Mazandaran 
(pp. 486-491), Mazyar (pp. 498-9); fase. N—TJiran (р. 924), Türän 
(pp. 924-930), Turkman-Chai (р. 948). 


1932 

64. (In collaboration with Mrs. T. Minorsky.) TRANSLATION into French of 
S. F. Platonov, Учебник русской истории (‘Manual of History of 
Russia’), Histoire du monde publiée sous la direction de M. E. Cavatgnac 
tome VII/1 (1931), pp. 469-588), tome VIII/4 (1932), pp. 1-244. 

65. LES ÉTUDES HISTORIQUES ET GÉOGRAPHIQUES SUR LA PERSE DEPUIS 1930. 
I. Acta Orientalia, Leiden, vol. X, pp. 278-293. (у. i. 86.) 

66. Review in BSOS, VI/4, pp. 1021-6: Muhammad Nazim, The life of 
Sultan Mahmüd. 

67. La DOMINATION DES DainaMrTES. POSEL, No. 3, 26 pp. 

Reviewed: by F. Taeschner, OLZ, 1933, No. 12, p. 758; A. Abel, 
Byzantion, 1932, VIL, pp. 615-7. 

68. Reviews in J.A., juillet 1932, pp. 168-171: A. Guy, Les poèmes érotiques 
de Hafiz (pp. 168-171) ; Wilkinson-Binyon, The Shah-Namah of Firdausi 
(pp. 171-4) ; Sir T. Arnold, 817280 and his paintings in the Zafar-nama 
(рр. 174—5) ; P. Schwarz, Iran vm Mittelalter (pp. 175-9). 


69. 


T0. 


T1. 
T2. 
18. 


14. 


75. 


16. 


TT. 


T8. 


T9. 
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Review in The. Moslem World, October, 1932, р. 416: К. Levy, The 
sociology of Islam, I. 

ARTIOLES IN E. I.: fasc. 45—Meshhed-i Misriyän (pp. 545-6); fasc. 
P—Tüs (pp. 1026-1032), Tüsän (p. 1032); fase. Q—Urmiya (pp. 1088- 
1093), Urm (p. 1093), Ushnü (pp. 1106—7), Uwais (pp. 1119-1120), Uzbek 
(pp. 1121-3), Uzun-Hasan (pp. 1123-7). 


1938 : 
La PERSE AU xv? SIÈOLE ENTRE LA TURQUIE кт Venise, PSEI, No. 8, 
23 pp. 
Review in BSOS, VII/1, p. 225: Ta'nkh- Jahan-gushdy of Juwaini, 
ed. E. D. Ross, Vol. III. 
REMARKS ON THE RoMANIZED KURDISH ALPHABET, ل‎ RAS, July, 1933, pp. 
643-660. 
ARTICLES IN E. I.: fasc. 48—Muhammad Hasan khan (р. 734), Mükän 
(pp. 758-760); fasc. 49—Musafiri (pp. 794-6); fase. R—Wakhan (р. 
1162) Wan (pp. 1178-1180) Waramin (р. 1182); fasc. S—Yaghmà 
Djandaki (pp. 1208-9). 


1934 


Review in JRAS, January, 1934, рр. 155—6 : E. G. Browne, À descriptive 
Catalogue of Oriental MSS. belonging to the late E. G. Browne. 


Reviews in BSOS, VII/2 (pp. 448-466) : Sir A. Stein, On anctent Central 
Asian tracks (pp. 448-9); Hasan-i Rumlu, Ahsanu’t-tawärikh, ed. by 
C. N. Seddon (pp. 449-453); L. L. Bellan, Chah Abbas (pp. 455-7) ; 
Sir E. D. Ross, Str A. Sherley (pp. 457-460); Sir A. Т. Wilson, Persia 
(pp. 461-3); Bibliografiya Vostoka, I, 1932 (pp. 464-5); Skachkov, 
Bibliografiya Kitaya (pp. 465—6). 
Review in BSOS, VII/3, pp. 699-700 : Ahmad ‘Ali khan Khuda-dada, 
Ruz4 siyāh-i kargar. 
ESQUISSE D'UNE HISTOIRE DE NADIR-OHAH, POSEI, No. 10, 46 pp. 
Reviewed by Bjôrkman, OLZ, 1935, No. 5, col. 324. F. Tauer, Arch. 
Orient., VIT/1-3, р. 270. 
Translated into Persian by Rashid-i Yasami, and edited by Komisyon-i 
ma‘arif, Tehran 1313 H., 135 pp. 
ARTIOLES IN E. I.: fasc. 49—Nadir (pp. 865-870); fasc. 50—Nakh- 
chuwän (pp. 897-8), Nakhshab (р. 898), Narshakhi (р. 904), Nasa (pp. 
904—5); fasc. T—Zandjan (pp. 1282-3), Zün (р. 1372), Zürkhàna (pp. 
1313-14). Supplement, fasc. 1—Ahl-i Hakk (pp. 9-16), Artsruni (pp. 34-5), 
Baward (pp. 39-40). 
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1935 

80. THE RUPTURE BETWEEN SUNNA AND SHI'A IN IsLam, Religion, London, 
January, 1935, No. 11, pp. 14-20. 

81. FERDOUSI'S MONUMENT UNVEILED. The School of Oriental Studies Magazine, 
February, 1935, 1/5, pp. 5-8. 

82. Review in J.A., juillet 1935, pp. 161-2. H. G. Ray, The dynastic history 
of Northern India, I. 

83. Reviews in BSOS, VII/4, pp. 988-997. Richter, Persiens Mystiker 
Dechalal-eddin Ruma (pp. 988-9); W. Foster, England's quest of Eastern 
Trade (pp. 989-990) ; C. H. Seddon, Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh, П (translation) 
(рр. 990-4); W. E. D. Allen, À history of the Georgian people (рр. 994-7). 

84. Reviews in BSOS, ҮП1/1, pp. 254-263: M. Ishaque, Sukhanvarün-s 
Iran, I; С. A. Storey, Persan literature, ПЛ, 1935; Sir E. D. Ross, 
Dialogues in the Eastern Turki, 1934, E. Saussey, Prosateurs turcs con- 
temporains, I, 1935 ; Ali Nihat, Seyhi divanini tetkik, I, 1934 ; E. Maillart, 
Turkestan solo, 1934 ; Le Févre, An Eastern Odyssey, 1935 ; Sir P. Sykes, 
A history of exploration, 1934. 

85. ARTICLES IN Е. I.: fasc. 51—Nihawand (pp. 974-5), Niriz (p. 989), 
Nizàm-sh&hi (p. 1004) , fasc. 52—'Omar Khaiyàm (pp. 1053-7). 


1936 


86. ARTICLES IN E. I.: fasc. 54—Raiy (pp. 1182-5), Ram-Hurmuz (рр. 
1191-2) ; fasc. 55—Riis (pp. 1262-5), Rüyän (pp. 1271-2). 


1937 
87. Норӯр AL-/ALAM, ‘ THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD,’ A PERSIAN GEOGRAPHY 
(А.н. 372-A.D. 982), translated and explained by V. Minorsky. With 
the Preface by V. V. Barthold (f 1930) translated from the Russian. 
Illustrated by 12 maps. Е. J. W. Gibb Memorial, New Series, XI. XXI 
+ 524 pp. 

Reviewed by : P. M. Sykes, JRCAS, July 1987, р. 507 ; Sh. Inayatullah, 
Isl. Culture, October, 1937, XI, No. 4, 540-2, A. J. Arberry, G. J., August, 
1937, pp. 185-6; L. Lockhart, JRCAS, 1938, pp. 60-3; the same, The 
Nafi Magazine, November, 1937, p. 18; H. Grégoire, Byzantion, 1937, 
XII, pp. 645-650; R. Levy, JRAS, April, 1938, pp. 296-7; A. Miel, 
La science arabe, Leiden, 1939, p. 118; H. H. Schaeder, in Markwart, 
Wehrot, 1938, p. 52 ; George C. Miles, The Geographical Review (ЇЧ. York), 
July, 1938, pp. 513-14; J. C. Tavadia, The Iran League Quarierly (Bom- 
bay), October, 1938, IX/1, pp. 54-5; Hinz, OLZ, 1939, No. 3, p. 176; 
I. Umnyakov, Vestnik drevney istorii (Leningrad), 3 (4), 1938, pp. 211-18 ; 
Sir D. Ross, Antiquity, March, 1940, pp. 101-2. Taeschner, Der Islam, 
XXVI, 1942, p. 62, 
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88. UNE NOUVELLE SOURCE PERSANE SUR LES HONGROIS AU X? SIÉCLE. 
Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, Budapest, avril 1937, pp. 305-12. 

89. LES ÉTUDES HISTORIQUES ET GÉOGRAPHIQUES SUR LA PERSE, П. (v. s. 62.) 
Acta Orientalia, XVI/1, pp. 49-58. 

90. THE KHAZARS AND THE TURKS IN THE АкАм AL-MARJAN, BSOS, IX/1, 
pp. 141-150. i 

91. À PERSIAN GEOGRAPHER OF A.D. 982 ON THE OROGRAPHY OF CENTRAL 
Asta, ©. J., September, 1937, pp. 259-264. 

92. UNE NOUVELLE SOURCE MUSULMANE SUR L'ASIE CENTRALE au XIe 
SIÉOLE. Académie des inscriptions. Comptes-rendus des séances de l'année 
1937, pp. 317-324. 

93. Review in Deutsche Literatur Zeitung, 6th June, 1937, col. 953-7: W. 
Hinz, Irans Aufstteg zum Nationalstaat. 

94. Review in Religion, April, 1937, No. 19, р. 45: Oriental studies in honour 
of C. Е. Pavry. 

95. Revrew in JRAS, October, 1937, p. 688: Fihrist-i kttab-khana-yt Danish- 
Кайа. 

96. Review in BSOS, 7111/4, pp. 1172-5: S. А. Kasravi, Tärtkh-i pansad 
sãla-yi Khüzistän. 

97. Reviews in BSOS, IX/1, pp. 234-258 : Athar- Irán, 1/1 and 2 (p. 234) ; 
Bayani, Háfiz-$ Abrü (p. 235); Saunders, Tamerlane (p. 237); Hinz, 
Irans Aufstieg (p. 289); C. Sykes, Wasmuss (p. 244); Tuulio, Du nouveau 
sur Idrisi (p. 246) ; A. Herrman, Hist. Atlas of China (p. 249) ; Polievktov, 
Evrop. putesh. po Kavkazu (p. 200); Hamilton, Road through Kurdistan 
(р. 251); Tarbiyat, Dantshmandan-t Azarbayjan (p. 251). 

98. ARTIOLES IN E. I.: Supplement fasc. 4—Mikan (pp. 164-5), Musha‘sha‘ 
(pp. 173-6). 

| 1938 
99. GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN PERSIAN ART. BSOS, IX/3, pp. 621—602. 

100. A s0YÜRGHAL or QÄSIM B. JaHANGIR AQ-QOYUNLU (903/1498). BSOS, 
ІХ /4, рр. 927-960. 

101. (In collaboration with G. У. Vernadsky): О составе великой ясы 
Чингиз-хана. Studies in Russian and Oriental history, edited by 
G. Vernadsky. Les editions Petropolis, Bruxelles 1939, pp. 40-52. (A 
Russian translation of Juwayni, I, 16-25.) 

102. А отуп, AND MILITARY REVIEW IN FARS IN 881/1474. BSOS, X/l, pp. 
141-178. 

103. Review in JRAS, January, 1939, pp. 105-8: A. Christensen, L Iran 
sous les Sasanides. 

104. Review in BSOS, IX/4, pp. 1119-1123: L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah. 

105. Reviews in BSOS, X/1, pp. 258-263 : M. F. Sanaullah, The decline of the 
Saljugid Empire; C. J, Hawker, Simple colloqual Persian, 
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1940 

106. Тнк TURKISH DIALECT OF THE KHALAF, BSOS, X/2, pp. 417-437. 

107. Reviews in BSOS, X/2, pp. 539-545: Storey, Persian Literature, 11/3 
(pp. 539—541) ; N. C. Debevoise, A political history of Parthia (pp. 541-2) ; 
Massé, Croyances et coutumes persanes (pp. 542-5). 

108. Les ORIGINES DES KURDES, Travaux du XXe Congrès International des 
Ortentalistes, Brussels, 1940, 143-152. 

109. (In collaboration with M. Minovi) Nasir AL-DĪN TUsi on FINANCE, BSOS, 
X/3, 1940, pp. 755-789. 

110. Tug MrppLE East IN WESTERN POLITICS IN THE 13TH, 15TH, AND lÓTE 
CENTURIES, JRCAS, XXVII, October, 1940, pp. 427-461. 

111. A CATALOGUE or TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS IN Мв. A. CHESTER BraTTY'S 
COLLECTION. Oxford University Press, 107 pp. folio. 


1941 
112. Reviews: E. E. Leach, Social and economic organization of the Rowanduz 
Kurds, 1939. The Geographical Journal, Aprl, 1941, pp. 254-5. L. P. 
Elwell-Sutton, Colloquial Persian, 1941. The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, 22nd March, 1941, р. 180. 


1942 

118, SHARAF AL-ZAMAN TAHIR MARVAZI: ON CHINA, THE TURKS AND INDIA, 
James б. Forlong Fund, Vol. XXII. The Royel Asiatic Society, pp. 170 
(English) + 52 (Arabic). 

See: B. Zakhoder, Izv. Vsesoyuen. Geogr. Obshch., 75/6, 1943, pp. 
25-43; Chou, Yi-liang, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, September, 
1945, pp. 18-25; L. Petech, Ortente Moderno, X XVII, 1947, pp. 245-7 ; 
J. Sauvaget, Journal Asiatique, 1948, t. 236, pp. 170-1. [Introduction and 
chapter on China translated into Persian by H. Gerist and M. Nehavandi 
in Nashriya-ye Danesh-kada-ye adabiyat-e Tabriz, III/T, 1329/1960, 
pp. 387-410.] 

114. Тнк Porrry or SHAE IsmAïz, BSOS, X/4, рр. 10064-10536. 

115. Reviews in BSOS, X/4: L. A. Mayer, Bibliography of Muslim 
Numismatics, pp. 1014-15; G. Miles, Numismatic History of Вауу, pp. 
1023-4; Ghulam Sarwar, History of Shah Isma'il Safawi, pp. 1025-8. 

116. Some EARLY Documents IN PERSIAN (I), JRAS, 1942, Part 3, pp. 181- 
194. 


1948 


117. TADHKIRAT AL-MULÖK. А manual of Safavid Administration (circa 
1137/1725). Persian text in facsimile (B.M.Or. 9496) translated and e4- 
plained. Gibb Memorial Series, n.s., XVI, 218 + 130 pp. 
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118. ORIENTAL STUDIES IN THE U.S.S.R., JRCAS, XXX, January, 1943, 
pp. 81-101. 

119. al-Darasät al-‘arabiya fi Rüsiya-Süfitiya, in al-Mustam' al-‘arabi, 21st 
February, 1943. 

120. Somm Harty Documents IN PERSIAN (П), JRAS, 1943/1, pp. 86-99. 

121. re Gtran, BSOAS, XI/1, pp. 75-103. 


1944 

122. L'Eporée PERSANE ET LA LITTERATURE POPULAIRE RUSSE in Hazar-sdla-yt 
Firdaust, Tehran, 1944, pp. 48-57. 

123. A MANUAL or SAFAVID ADMINISTRATION, JRCAS, January, 1944, pp. 
93-7. | 

124. ROMAN AND BYZANTINE CAMPAIGNS IN ATROPATENE, BSOAS, 1944, XI/2, 
pp. 243-265. 

Review by E. Honigmann in Byzantium, XVII, 1944-5, pp. 389-393. 


1945 
125. KHAQANT AND ANDRONIOUS CoMNENUS, BSOAS, 1945, pp. 550—578. 
126. Reviews in BSOAS, X1/3, рр. 659-663 : Sir A. Stein, Old routes in Western 
Iran; O. Lattimore, Mongol journeys ; D. Tutaeff, The Soviet Caucasus. 
127. Sir Percy Sykes (obituary notice), in Nature, 28th July, 1945. 
128. Reviews in the Slavomo Review, XXIII, No. 62, January, 1945: 
Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, pp. 155-7 ; Sumner, Survey of Russian History, 
pp. 157-9; Vernadsky, A History of Russia, pp. 159-161. 


1946 
129. Vis-u-RAMIN, a Parthian romance (1), BSOAS, 1946, XI/4, pp. 741-63. 
130. Reviews in BSOAS, ХІ/4, pp. 876-883 : Н. R. Roemer, Der Niedergang 
Irans; M. S. Ivanov, The Babi risings; V. A. Gordlevsky, The Seljuk 
state in Asta Manor. 
1947 
131. Vis-v-Ramin (II), BSOAS, XII/1, pp. 20-35. 
132. MEDIEVAL STUDIES IN THE U.S.S.R. (from E. A. Kosminsky, with addi- 
tions), in Bull. of the Institute of Historical Research, XX, 1947, pp. 19-21. 


1948 
138. Tamim IBN BaHRr’s JOURNEY то THE Uvanuns, BSOAS, 1948, XTI/2, 
рр. 275-305. 
184. Review in BSOAS, XII/2, pp. 441-5: 9. Н. Darab, Makhzan al-Asrar. 
135. Garvizi on Inna, BSOAS, 1948, XII/3, pp. 625-640. 
136. [Cavoasica I]: Cavoasioa IN THE History or Mayvirinigin, BSOAS, 
1948, XII/4, pp. 27-35. 
137. A Farse JAvHANT, BSOAS, 1948, XII/4, pp. 89-96. 
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1949 : 

138. In collaboration with C. Cahen: LE RECUEIL TRANSCAUCASIEN DE 
Mas‘tp b. Nampär (12e siècle), in Journal Asiatique, tome COXXXVII, 
1949, No. 1, pp. 286-336. 

139. THE TRIBES or WESTERN IRAN, in J. R. Anthropological Institute, Vol. 75, 
Parts 1-2, 1945 (published in 1949), pp. 73-80. di 


1950 A 
140. Review in BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS (Leider), VII, No. 2, Mars 1950, 
pp. 50-1: Safrastian, Kurds and Kurdistan, 1948. 


141. MARVAZI ON THE BYZANTINES, in Mélanges H. Grégoire, II, Bruxelles 
1950, pp. 455—469. 


1951 
142. ЕторЕв HISTORIQUES SUR LA Perse (III) perus 1935, in Acta 
Orientalia, Copenhagen, ХХІ, pp. 108-123. 
148. GÉOGRAPHES ET Voyaceurs Моѕогмамѕ in Bulletin de la Société Royale 
de Géographie Ф Egypte, Le Caire, Nov. 1951, pp. 19-46. 


144. Caucasica II: THE GEORGIAN MALIKS or AEAR. THE Princes ORBELI 
IN PERSIA. In BSOAS, 1951, XITI/4, pp. 868-877. 


145. On SOME or BIRUNT’S INFORMANTS, in Al-Birüni Commemoration Volume, 
Caleutta, 1951, pp. 233-6. 


1952 
146. Two IRANIAN LEGENDS IN ABÜ-DuLar’s SECOND Arsiz, in Archaeologica 
Orientalia in memoriam E. Herzfeld, New York, 1952, pp. 72-8. 
147. La DEuxIEME Risiza d'ABü-Duzrayr, in Oriens, 17/1, 23-7. 
148. Cavoasica IIT: THE ALAN CAPITAL MAGAS AND THE MONGOL CAMPAIGNS, 
in BSOAS, XIV/2, pp. 221-238. 


In the Press 

149. AYNALLU/INALLU, in Recueil à la mémoire de T. Kowalski (Varsovie). 

150. THE CLAN or THE QaRa-QovyuNLU RULERS, in F. Köpridù Armagani, 
Istanbul, 1952. 

151. STUDIES IN CAUOASIAN History: (1) New light on the Shaddädids of 
Ganja; (2) The Shaddädids of Ani; (3) Prehistory of Saladin. In the 
Oriental series of the Unaverstty of Cambridge, Vol. 6. (170 +19 pp.) 

152. (In collaboration with Mrs. T. Minorsky): TRANSLATION of I. Y. 
Krachkovsky's Among Arabic manuscripts and A hisiory of modern 
Arabic literature. (Leiden, Brill). І 
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Ready for Publication 
-DurAr's SECOND Risiri (Arabic text and commentary). 
Bory oF DARBAND AND SHaRvAN (10th-1lth century) (Arabic text 
entary). 
or METSOP ON THE TIMURID-TURKMAN WARS. 
aboration with Mrs. T. Minorsky): TRANSLATION of V. V. 
Нав A history of Turkestan; A history of Semirechyé ; Ulugh- 
` Ali-Sher Маа. 


In Preparation 
- SHORT History or PERSIA. 





